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PROJECTIVE TECHNIQUES ON THE DOORSTEP * 


FILLMORE H. SANFORD 
American Psychological Association 


the results obtained from the use of car- 
toon-like projective devices in a door- 
step interview. Seven of these devices were 
administered to a large sample of people by 
relatively untrained interviewers and the re- 
sponses coded into relatively objective cate- 
gories. The results indicate that the devices 
are feasible for field use. Respondents ap- 
parently find them interesting and provoca- 
tive and the yield in usable data is as great 
or greater than that for more conventional 
stimuli. ‘The responses to the devices are 
objectively codable. Repeat reliability, after 
an interval of a month, is substantial. ‘That 
the responses are psychologically meaningful 
is demonstrated by the fact that they are 
clearly congruent with other personality vari- 
ables and are consonant with personality 
theory. It is very likely that such devices, 
capitalizing on what may be called “con- 
trolled projection,” can be profitably used 
to test on large and representative samples 
the psychological hypotheses born of research 
on limited and statistically peculiar groups 
of subjects. 


Tt present paper reports and discusses 


‘THE PRoBLEM 


‘The advent of projective techniques greatly 
enlarged the scope of psychological testing. These 
techniques made possible the study of whole pat- 
terns of adjustment, and they facilitated the study 
of unconscious material previously unavailable to 
the research worker. It is not necessary here to 
discuss the theory and possible uses of projective 
techniques in any great detail. Comprehensive 
statements of these appear in many places (7, 8). 

‘The principal objections to projective techniques 
have been (a) that their use requires some mys- 
terious and non-communicable power of intuition 
and (b) that, even if intuition and specialized 


1'The research reported here was carried out at the 
Institute for Research in Human Relations in connection 
+ With a study sponsored by the Office of Naval Research. 
John N. Patterson, Barney Korchin, Harry J. Older, 
Emily L. Ehle, and Doris M. Barnett were collaborators 
in the over-all research project and were direct or 
indirect contributors to the present report. F. Loyal 
Greer and Doris M. Barnett are largely responsible for 
the work on coding and repeat reliability reported herein. 
‘The opinions and assertions herein are those of the 
authors and not of the Naval Service. 


IRWIN M. ROSENSTOCK 
Haverford College 


AND 


training are operating successfully, the evidence for 
the validity of the technique is far from convincing. 
An important advance in the use of the technique 
will have been made when the administration, 
scoring, and interpretation of projective devices 
becomes sufficiently objective to permit their ade- 
quate use by investigators who may possess neither 
prolonged clinical training nor special powers of 
intuition. Such an advance will make possible 
the formulation of simple, testable, and communi- 
cable declarative sentences about projective data. 
A related and equally desirable advance concerns 
validity. It is believed that at least a small step in 
each of these directions has been taken in the 
present study. Data will be presented which show 
(a) that it is possible for interviewers relatively 
untrained in psychological procedures to administer 
simple projective devices on the doorstep, (b) that 
the responses obtained are readily and objectively 
coded, (c) that the repeat reliability for simple 
projective devices is substantial, and (d) that the 
responses to. the projective stimuli fall into con- 
sistent psychological patterns, patterns that are 
congruent with an independently derived theory of 
personality. 


MATERIALS, SUBJECTS, AND PROCEDURES 


Materials 


Seven cartoon-like pictures, similar in form to the 
Rosenzweig Picture-Frustration series (9, T0) were 
used in the present study. These are reproduced in 
Figure 1 and Figure 2. ‘Three of the pictures, A, 
B, and D, were designed with one form for males 
and another for females. ‘This was done simply by 
putting a dress on the central figure in each. 
the other four pictures, the central figure was either 
male or else the picture was such that the sex was 
not apparent. 


Subjects 


‘The study was made in the city of Philadel- 
phia. Twenty-four census tracts were chosen as 
representative of the city’s 404 tracts with. respect 
to several significant characteristics. Within each 
of these 24 tracts, clusters of four blocks were 
selected as the interviewing area. Approximately 
40 interviews were obtained within each four-block 
cluster according to a geographical pattern which 
insured that every street of the four blocks would 
yield two or three interviews. It may be seen that 
a total of 960 interviews was to be expected. 
Actually, three additional interviews were acci- 
dentally obtained and were included in the data. 
Thus, there was a total of 963 subjects. The sample 
thus obtained proved to be representative, within 


f Ey 


F. H. SANFoRD AND I. M. RosENsTocK 


1 SRY, BUT Tex O0OK DIDE'T 
D0 11S Tux 14x YO0 ORDERED TE. 


10 Sona, BUT THE COOE 
DIDM'T DO THIS THE tAY YOU ORDERED IT. 


SOMETHING THAT'S BEEN DOTERLD 
100 mut US TAB PAOBLENT 


©. Auto Accident Picture 


Fic. 1. THREE OF THE CARTOON-LIKE PICTURES UsED IN THis STUDY 
(4) are presented. A female. 
on the right under the empty 


Both the male and the female versions of the “Restaurant Picture” 
(B) in which the human figure 
ersion is presented here, 


version of the “Content of Worry Pictur. 
balloon wore a skirt instead of trousers was also used, but only the male v' 


Ee 
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F. Jo's Job Picture 


E. Accepting Leoder's Role 


@. Pushing In Line Pleture 


Fic. 2, THE OTHER FOUR CARTOON-LIKE PICTURES UssD 
A female form of the “Autocratic Leader Picture” (D) in which the leader-figure wore a skirt was 


also used. 


Y small margin of error, with respect to the usual 
lemographic parameters of the population. 


Procedure 


. Each subject (S) was approached at 
interviewer who. {ntoduced EE he 
ed gathering information for the Institute for 
rAcarch in Human Relations. The interviewer 
requested the cooperation of S in helping to fill out 
EE Information on the form of the 
| Re has been reported elsewhere (2). 
i [লে ule ডৰ composed of 70 questions of vary- 
Vera ys lost of the items attempted to tap 
a, EE to be associated with attitudes 
দ caders and toward authority. The picture 
t Were interspersed with the verbal items. 


The positions of the pictures with respect to the 
other questions were 12, 31, 37, 46, 58, 61, 69. 


Instructions for Picture-Responses 


Before presenting the first picture (question 172) 
the interviewer said: 

Here is a picture. One person is talking. The other 
is going to answer. What do you think the answer 
would bet 

Before presenting the second picture he said: 

Now here is another picture. Something's been said. 
What's the first answer that comes to your mind? 

This statement or a minor variation of it was 
used to introc the remaining pictures. Before 
presenting the last picture, the interviewer added 
only that it was the last picture in the test. 
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Interviewing 

The interviewing was done by persons with vary- 
ing degrees of interviewing experience and psycho- 
logical training. They were instructed as to the 
purposes underlying the questionnaire and trained 
in interviewing procedures. Each interviewer car- 
ried out sample interviews before other interviewers 
Who discussed the work with him. Finally, the 
interviewers received additional training through 
carrying out pretest interviews and discussing this 
work with the project director. No attempt was 
made to train interviewers specifically in the theory 
and use of projective tests. 


Coding of Responses 


The responses were handled in terms of a code 
developed during the pretesting. As was true of 
the interviewers, coders had varying degrees of 
knowledge of psychological facts and theories. 


‘TECHNICAL FEASIBILITY OF PICTURES 
FOR FIELD UsE A 

In previous papers on these projective pro- 
cedures (2, 13) it was reported that the re- 
spondents seemed to enjoy dealing with the 
pictures, appearing to find them a pleasant 
change of pace in a fairly protracted and 
laborious interview. It has also been re- 
ported (13) that with respect to the cartoon 
dealing with worry, the picture (a) elicited 
a greater variety of responses than did an 
equivalent direct question, (b) elicited re- 
sponses that were more specific and hence 
perhaps more psychologically meaningful 
than those to a direct question, and (c) led 
to about the same number of “no answer” 
responses as comparable direct questions. All 
this constitutes evidence that the pictures are 
technically feasible for doorstep use. 

Additional evidence on technical feasibility 
comes from the examination of the frequency 
with which each of the pictures elicits “no 
answer” or “don’t understand picture” or 
non-codable responses. ‘These data may be 
summarized briefly here. 


The frequency of “not codable” answers varies 
from 1.9 per cent on the restaurant picture (4) to 
“10.9 per cent for the picture on the content of 


worry (B). The average figure for “not codable” 


answers for the seven pictures is 4.4 per cent. 

For purposes of the present analysis these repre- 
sent useless responses. They cannot be handled in 
terms of our presently used general categories of 
response. But this does not mean that there is 
anything inherent in the pictures that produces non- 
usable data. It probably means instead that the 
system of categories is not perfect. Or it may mean 


that the pictures tend to elicit highly individual 
responses. There is some evidence that the latter 
is a factor. A previously reported intensive analysis 
of the data on the content of the “worry” picture 
indicated that the picture yields more individualistic 
and more specific responses than does a comparable 
direct question on worries (13). The analysis also 
suggested that the system of categories was poor, 
At any rate, the seven pictures do not compare 
unfavorably in this respect with 10 free-response 
sentence-completion items selected at random from 
the interview, for which the frequency of “not 
codable” answers varies from 1.9 per cent to 5.7 
per cent with a mean “not codable” frequency of 
3.8 per cent. 

‘The frequency with which respondents do not 
respond at all to the picture is a matter of great 
consequence for the technical feasibility of these 
devices. The frequency of “don’t understand pic- 
ture” varies from I.1 per cent (pictures A and C) 
to 6.0 per cent (picture E). The frequency of those 
in the “no answer” category (including both “don't 
know” and refused to answer) varied from a neg- 
ligible .7 per cent for A to 3.4 per cent for picture E. 
The total frequency of “Jost responses” (including 
“don’t understand,” “don’t know,” and refused to 
answer) varies from 1.8 per cent for picture A to 
9.4 per cent for E. The mean “lost response” for 
the seven pictures is 5.1 per cent, 

From these figures it may be concluded that the 

Pictures do not result in any great number of “lost 
responses.” Their performance in this respect will 
be more meaningful, however, if we can compare 
it to that of other types of items. Our 10 randomly 
selected sentence-completion items yield “lost re- 
sponse” (“don’t know” and refused to answer) 
frequencies that vary from 1.5 per cent to 11.1 per 
cent, with a mean frequency of 5.7 per cent figure 
for “lost responses” category. 
. There were two direct “yes” or “no” questions 
in the interview suitable for a similar comparison 
with the picture. One of these was: “How would 
you feel about heading up a team of workers in 
this neighborhood to collect for the Community 
Chest next year?” There were 7.6 per cent of the 
respondents who did not know or would not 
answer. The other direct question: “Would you be 
willing to take care of some work for the school?” 
yielded a “don’t know” and refused to answer fre- 
quency of 8.3 per cent. These are both appreciably 
higher than the 5.1 per cent “Jost response” figure 
for the pictures. 

‘These data lead to the conclusion that our picture 
Stimuli are eminently feasible, in terms of their 
ability to elicit usable responses, for field interview- 
ing use. 


Conic ReLiABstrry AND REPEAT RELIABILITY 


It is clear that the pictures are technically 
able to elicit what appear to be usable re 
sponses. We now face the questions of (a) 
the objectivity with which the responses can 
be dealt with for the purposes of psycho- 


EE” 
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logical research and (b) the ability of the 
pictures to elicit answers of a non-adven- 
titious sort. 

In order to arrive at a meaningful and com- 
municable statement of reliability—ecither of 
a coding or repeat reliability—it is desirable 
to devise a way of dealing not with discrete 
categories of response but with continua of 
some sort. In order to examine the two kinds 
of reliability of these pictures it was necessary 
to adopt the following procedures: (a) select 
30 individual respondents for whom were 
available both original and repeat interviews;* 
(b) select for study the responses to those 
pictures which yield data falling meaning- 
fully along a single continuum; (c) have 
coders rank the 30 responses for each ques- 
tion on both the original and repeat inter- 
views with respect to a defined variable; 
and then (d) compute rank-difference co- 
efficients to determine both the agreement 
among coders and the repeat reliability of 
the picture. 

‘The first set of responses subjected to this 
treatment were those to the restaurant picture 
(4). The procedure was for each of three 
coders to rank the responses, both the original 
30 and the repeat 30, with respect to degree 
of acceptance of the improperly cooked food. 
At one end of the array was “strong and 
aggressive rejection of the food the waiter 
brought,” and at the other was “complete 
and agreeable acceptance.” ‘The degree of 
agreement among the coders for the responses 
on the first interview yields a mean rho of 
91. For the second interview the mean rho 
is .95. It is obvious that relatively great ob- 
Jectivity is possible in dealing with the re- 
sponses in these terms. 

‘The repeat reliability was computed in 
the same Way except that the ranked array 
of each coder for the responses to the first 
Interview was compared with his ranked 
array for the responses to the second inter- 
View. For coder A, the repeat reliability of 
the restaurant picture was .68, for coder B, 
‘78, and for coder C, .80. ‘The mean repeat 
reliability was .75. 

Pictures C (auto accident) and D (auto- 
cratic leader) were the other two amenable 

2 Of the 963 original cases 201 were reinterviewed, 


using the Jete 70-i 
Sfrare Oe Zo-item schedule, after an interval 


to such a treatment. In both cases, the 
responses were ranked with respect to the 
general variable of authoritarianism (which 
will be defined in the subsequent section of 
the paper). ‘The coders do not agree for 
either of these pictures as well as they do 
for the restaurant responses. ‘This is prob- 
ably due to the fact that authoritarianism is 
dificult to define and the job of ranking of 
skeletonized responses with respect to so 
broad a variable involves very intricate judg- 
ments. But there obviously is still a reason- 
ably satisfactory degree of agreement among 
the judges particularly when we take into 
account that there was no real communica- 
tion among them concerning ground rules 
for making these judgments. Each one. 
had recently read a manuscript (12) con- 
cerning the theory and workings of authori- 
tarianism and on the basis of this common 
background made independent judgments. 

The mean rho among the three judges for 
picture C was .81, and for picture D, 7: 

We are fairly safe in concluding, 4 
that the projective data from our pictures can 
be handled with a satisfactory degree of 
objectivity. ‘The degree of agreement among 
judges will probably always vary with the 
complexity of the variables being judged, 
but even with such a maximally complex 
variable as authoritarianism, first-run agree- 
ments are encouragingly high. 

‘The obtained repeat reliabilities for pic- 
tures C and D are also probably reduced by 
the intricacy of the variable with respect to 
which the reliabilities were determined. For 
picture C, the three judges obtained a mean 
repeat reliability of .54- 


The figures for picture A were similar. 


‘The three judges. Obtained a mean reliability 
of .57- 

These repeat reliabilities are, in absolute 
terms, not very high—particularly for pic- 
tures C and D. But there are two considera- 
tions that make them look relatively good. 

the first place we are dealing here wil 


‘ E brief and skeletonized responses. People 


give answers to these stimuli that rarely 
run more than three or four words. Such 
meagre behaviors are very difficult to rate on 
a complex, variable. In the second place, 
we are dealing with single items, and with 
single items which occupied very little time. 
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Certainly if we were constructing a test of 
many items we would probably be very 
happy if each of the single items on that test 
had a repeat reliability as high as the .75, 54 
or .56 yielded by these three pictures. 

‘The repeat reliabilities of the eight indi- 
vidual items on the Authoritarian-Equali- 
tarian scale (12, 13) used as part of the 
interview will give us a useful frame of refer- 
ence for reacting to the picture reliabilities. 
Each of these eight items was a statement 
such as the following: “Women should stay 
out of politics,” “An insult to your honor 
should not be forgotten.” ‘The respondent 
Was asked whether he agreed or disagreed 
with them, and whether he agreed or dis- 

w agreed a little, pretty much, or very much. 
‘The repeat reliability for each item was com- 
puted in terms of a Pearsonian r. These 7's 
ranged from .75 to .39. The mn for the 
“women in politics” item was .61; for the 
“insult to honor” item it was .39.8 These 

e all after an interval of one month.* 
‘We can conclude that the repeat, reliability 
of the pictures compares favorably with that 
for more conventional items. 

‘We can make a case, then, that not only 
do our pictures yield objective data but that, 
as stimuli, they evoke responses that remain 
consistent over a month’s time. ‘The follow- 
ing section will deal in a different way with 
the latter point—the ability of the pictures 
to elicit responses which must be accounted 
for in terms, not of adventitious factors, but 
of persistent psychological determiners. 


VALIDATION BY CONGRUENCE 


We have evidence that our picture stimuli 
do well at eliciting responses, that the re- 
sponses can be objectively dealt with and 
that the responses to the picture possess re- 
peat reliability. We now turn to the more 
crucial concern with the Psychological mean- 
ingfulness of the results. 

‘We have no data bearing on the con- 
ventionally conceived validity of our pictures. 


8 Jf we translate the rhos for the pictures into 7's, the 
“ ‘comparison would be slightly more favorable to the 
pictures. 

4 The factor of memory, always a potential problem in 
dealing with repeat reliabilities, was Probably not operat- 
ing here to increase repeat reliability. ‘The interview 
lasted well over an hour and contained 70. items. It is 
hard to believe that anyone would remember for a 
month his response to any one item. 


We do not know whether those people who 
say “I quit” or “drop dead” in response to 
the picture on directive leadership would 
actually, in a behavioral situation, quit a 
group or openly aggress against a dictatorial 
leader. But there is another way of examin- 
ing the psychological meaningfulness of re- 
sponses to an item or a battery of items, 
We can call it “validation by congruence.” 
It is the procedure of knowing about an item 
by studying the psychological company it 
keeps. If the person who says “I quit” in 
response to a picture stimulus responds in 
other situations in ways that are psycho- 
logically congruent or consistent with the 
“T quit” response, then we can reason that 
the picture in question is validly tapping a 
general predisposition. Or, to go at it another 
Way, if we have evidence that an individual 
Possesses a persistent predisposition to re- 
spond in a certain way, we predict that in a 
new stimulus situation he will respond in a 
Way congruent .with his demonstrated pre- 
disposition. If our prediction is borne out, 
then we have evidence that the new stimulus 
situation evokes valid rather than adventitious 
Or meaningless responses. In the present in- 
stance, we have data on persistent predisposi- 
tions in our subjects. These data lead to 
predictions of what the subjects will do in 
response to each of the pictures. If the pre- 
dictions are verified on any given picture, 
that picture is thus “validated by congru- 
ence.” Tf on all the pictures the predictions 
are borne out, we have evidence which, 
though still limited, bears helpfully on the 
Psychological meaningfulness of projective 
devices in general. In this manner of dealing 
with personality data the differences between 
validity and reliability are somewhat ob- 
scured. But perhaps the line of distinction 
between reliability and validity has been too 
sharply drawn anyway. 

Each of the 963 people involved in the 
Present study was administered an Authori- 
tarian-Equalitarian (A-E) scale designed to 
tap the broad variable described by Fromm 
(4, 5) and Maslow (6) and delineated by 
Adorno, Frenkel-Brunswik, Levinson, and 
Sanford (1). ‘The scale is a relatively crude 
instrument but there is evidence (12, 14) that 
it does measure authoritarianism with suf 
ficient accuracy for present purposes. The 
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procedure used here to examine the validity 
of the pictures will be to predict for each 
picture what high scorers and low scorers on 
the A-E scale should do, according to the 
theory of authoritarianism, and then to ex- 
amine what they do do. If they do do what 
they theoretically should do, then we reason 
that the picture yields meaningful data. 

First, it will be desirable to summarize 
briefly the findings and theorizing of 
Adorno, Frenkel-Brunswik, Levinson, and 
Sanford (1). They describe the individual 
who is high in authoritarianism as propor- 
tionally high in ethnocentrism and in po- 
litical and economic conservatism. Psycho- 
logically, he is the prototype of fascism. So- 
cially, he is possessed of many hatreds of 
minority groups. He tends in most instances 
to glorify and submit to ingroup authority 
figures, but all the while may be repressing 
hostility to these same figures. ‘This hostility 
may sometimes find open expression against 
authority figures who are weak or noncon- 
formist, leading to irrational rebellion and 
perhaps a satisfying proof to the authori- 
tarian of his own potency. Generally, how- 
ever, the authoritarian’s hostility finds only 
indirect expression through displacement onto 
outgroups, weak characters, or authorities 
Who were once strong but have fallen from 
power. 

Because of the ambiguity existing in his 
emotional life, the authoritarian responds in 
stereotyped and safe ways even when in 
areas unrelated to authority (3). He holds 
the standard civics-book attitudes about 
America, he is more secure in discussing the 
culturally safe topics of material and busi- 
ness affairs than doubtful topics, e.g.» moral 
and ethical problems, the state of the world. 
Moreover, he is egocentric in the sense that 
his every thought, activity, and concern pro- 
ceeds from the assumption of his central 
importance, of which he is basically in doubt. 
He is essentially uninterested in other people 
and does not trust them, although his con- 
formist tendencies often make for the im- 
Pression that such interests actually exist. 

This sketch gives us a working picture of 
the authoritarian syndrome. (We can pro- 
ceed as if the equalitarian syndrome is es- 
sentially the converse of the authoritarian.) 
The procedure will now be (a) to examine 


the predictions as to what the authoritarians 
(high scorers on the A-E scale) and equali- 
tarians (low scorers) will do in the presence 
of each picture-stimulus and (b) to see if 
the predictions hold true. 


Restaurant Picture (A): “The cook didn't 
do this the way you ordered it.” 


‘The responses obtained to this picture can 
be divided into two general classes: rejection 
of the situation and acceptance of the situa- 
tion.s On the basis of the previous discus- 
sion it should be expected that the authori- 
tarian will react with a show of aggression or 
negative feeling to frustration caused by an 
inferior. Equalitarians, on the other 
should react calmly and acceptingly in t 
situation. Both these expectations are clearly" 
met, as the data in Table 1 show. The 420: 
people who give rejecting responses have a 
mean A-E score of 3.59. ‘The 419 who accept 
have a mean score of 3.32. ‘The critical ratio 
of the difference between these means is 4.0. 
Table 1 also demonstrates that there‘is a 
clear tendency for A-E scores to vary with 
the strength of acceptance or rejection. 

There is evidence here, then, that this pic- 
ture yields psychologically meaningful re- 
sults. ‘The responses to it keep the sort of 
psychological company they “ought” to. 


Worry Picture (B): “.. 
problem?” 

It will be remembered that the authoritarian 
was characterized by a tendency to respond 
in‘ stereotyped, safe ways and, at the same 
time, with an egocentric orientation. The 
responses to this picture are, on the average, 
in agreement with those predictions. 

We may separate the responses to the pic- 
ture into egocentric (i.e., self-reference) ma- 
terial and stereotyped problems on the one 
hand and outwardly oriented and more 
original problems on the other. It will easily 
be agreed that the former category includes 
the following problems: Health, Business, 
Financial, Personal (unspecified), Work, 
Love life, Living conditions, Personal ac- 
complishments, Religion. The ‘non-egocen-, 

9 k £ধ 
EE EE ads to eliminate a number 
of responses “which did not Jend themselves to clear 
interpretation. For this reason the totals presented in 
the tables do not add to 963 subjects. 


+ what was the 
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tric, original responses are represented by 
the following problems: State of the world, 
Family and family health, Morals, Social 
relations. Other responses were excluded 
from consideration since they could not be 
readily interpreted. Examples of such re- 
sponses are: “nothing,” “the future,” and 
“many things.” 

‘The mean A-E scores for 468 people 
giving responses clearly in the first group 
was 3.58. ‘The mean for the 175 people 
giving responses in the “‘non-egocentric, 
original” category was 3.37- The difference 


force” (11, p. 383). It is expected that the 
personality of the authoritarian should lead 
him to make intrapunitive and extrapunitive 
responses, since the handling of aggression 
is perhaps his most basic conflict. If, in the 
picture, the frustrating character is seen as 
powerful, the authoritarian should react in- 
trapunitively. If, on the other hand, he is 
seen as powerless or not particularly power- 
ful, extrapunitive reactions should occur. ‘The 
equalitarians should show impunitive reac- 
tions here since they are not particularly con- 
cerned with aggression. 


TABLE 1* 


AUTHORITARIAN-EQUALITARIAN SCORES FOR RESPONSES TO RESTAURANT PICTURES 


MEAN CoMpPosrTE MEAN 
RespoNss ih RE A-E Scors A-E Scors 
ভ°কৎ: তে ০ ০ ০ 
I. Rejection: J 420°* 3.59 
Rejection with excuse 5 3.80 
“Strong rejection 332 3.63 
Mild rejection ” 83 3.43 
2. Acceptance: 419 *32 
Neutral statement**® 89 3.40 aks 
Mild acceptance 3I1 3.32 
High acceptance I9r 3.05 
C.R. 12=4.00 


[i 
V 


. * Fifty cases out of the total sample of 963 are not included in the analysis. These individuals either failed 
to give a response or gave responses which could not be scored in the code used. There were 32 failures to respond 
and only 18 non-codable responses, (These will be discussed later.) 

** The mean A-E score for the entire sample is 3.46 with a standard deviation of .89. 
*** The responses scored in the neutral category were not considered in the calculation of the C.R. 


is significant at better than the .02 level 
of significance. ‘The picture gives mean- 
ingful results. ২ 


Automobile Accident Picture (C): “It was 
all your fault.” in 


‘The responses to this picture fall naturally 
into the Rosenzweig outline of extrapunitive, 
intrapunitive, and impunitive responses to 
frustration. (11). Extrapunitive reactions are 
associated with the psychoanalytic mecha- 
nism of projection, while intrapunitive reac- 
‘tions may be associated with the inturning 

“of aggression as a consequence of the inhi- 
‘bition of its outward expression. “Impuni- 
tive reactions differ from both the extra- 
punitive and intrapunitive in that aggression 
does not apparently supply the motivating 


When the actual responses are examined 
(Table 2) it becomes evident that these pre- 
dictions have been fulfilled. Those persons 
Who give extrapunitive and intrapunitive re- 
sponses score significantly higher on the A-E 
scale than those who give the impunitive 
responses. ‘The corresponding difference be- 
tween intrapunitive and impunitive respond- 
ents is significant at about the 4 per cent 
level. ‘The C.R. of the difference in A-E 
score between extrapunitive and intrapunitive 
respondents is only 0.2. We thus have evi- 
dence that the picture discriminates between 
authoritarians and equalitarians in ways that 
theory indicates. It also enables us to describe 
the Opposite responses which authori- 
tarians give. Again we have good evidence 
for the meaningfulness of the picture device. 


ue 
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TABLE 2 


AUTHORITARIAN-EQUALITARIAN SCORES FOR RESPONSES TO AUTOMOBILE ACCIDENT PICTURE 


MEAN CoMpPosITE MEAN 
A SS A-E Score A-E Scone 
1. Extrapunitive: 393 353 
Partly your fault, partly mine 93 3.58 
You're wrong 300 3.52 
2. Intrapunitive: 114 3.5I 
Mild acceptance of blame SI 3.54 
Complete acceptance of blame 63 3.49 Y 
3. Impunitive: 361 3.34 
Let's talk it over 163 3.28 
It wasn’t my fault 198 3.39 
C.R. 1,3=2.92 
CAR. 2,3 


C.R. 1,2=0.21 


ud [2 
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Leadership Picture (D): “. . . you'd better do 
as I say.” 


The theoretical discussion earlier in the 
paper referred specifically to attitudes toward 
leaders, Authoritarians ‘should typically sub- 
mit to strong leadership if it comes from the 
ingroup and reflects ingroup virtues. ‘They 
should rebel when the leader goes too far, 
When they catch him being dictatorial, or 
if he shows signs of weakness. Since the 
Picture does not make clear the source of 
authority, and since some respondents may 
interpret the leader’s behavior as too dicta- 
torial, we should expect some authoritarians 
to submit and others to rebel. Equalitarians 
should maintain more rational democratic 
attitudes. 

In the actual results we find these expec- 


tations fulfilled (Table 3). Persons th re- 
spond “with strong acceptance or strong 
rejection score higher on the A-E scale than 
those with what may be regarded as more 
democratic responses. This difference is 
highly significant. 

It is worth emphasizing here that the ex- 
treme acceptance (We'll obey) and extreme, 
if relatively safe, rebellion (I quit) are both 
authoritarian responses. ‘This finding is 
especially significant in the light of foregoing 
descriptions which stressed the authoritarian’s 
extreme need for cognitive stability and con- 
sequent insistence on extreme black or white 
reactions. It also supports the notion that 
the authoritarian will, when it is safe, express 
his hostility to authority. ‘The pouting “I 
quit” reaction is clearly a rejection of author- 
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TABLE 3 


AUTHORITARIAN-EQUALITARIAN SCORES FOR RESPONSES TO DIRECTIVE LEADERSHIP PICTURE 
—_—_—_———______—_—_—_ _ _ — — —_— = = === 


REsPoNsE 


CoMposITE MEAN 
A-E ScoRE 


MEAN 
A-E ScorE 


FEEL ES COTES: 0 AEE TURE MUTASE pT EE EE OE EE 


1. Acceptance or Rejection: 


ডল 549 
quit 49 
We'll obey 149 
It depends on what you say 144 
Strong rejection 207 
2, Democratic: da 98 
Let majority decide k দি 33 
e have our opinions too Mh 
Let's talk it over ্ a 


3.55 
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ity, but it is not a frontal attack, nor is it 
probably very adaptive ‘in terms of social 
functioning. 


Acceptance of Leadership Responsibility (E): 
“You tell us what to do.” 


We have seen that authoritarian charac- 
ters often react against their basic weakness 
by attempting to prove their own power. We 
Would expect them, then, to accept the leader- 
ship which, in this picture, is offered them on 
a platter. Equalitarians should again adopt 
more rational, democratic attitudes. 

Both these expectations are borne out. The 
336 people who either completely or par- 
tially ih the directive leader's role, say- 
ing such things as, “Okay, here’s what you 

« will do,” have a mean A-E score of 3.55. 
« ‘The 436 who respond with such answers as 
~ “Let's talk this over” or “Let's vote on it,” 

have a mean score of 3.36. ‘The C.R. of the 
difference between the means is 3.97. 


Picture of Joe's Job (F): “. ..1 deserve his 
job.” 


In this relatively unstructured situation the 
authoritarian should seek structure and sta- 
bility. He may be expected to make sud- 
den, emotional, and extreme statements, even 
Where they involve overlooking the human 
factors. ‘The authoritarian cares little for 
People and consequently is not troubled when 
they suffer. His basic requirement is to ob- 
tain cognitive stability as quicky as possible 
regardless of the effect on others. 

The equalitarian is much more likely to 
consider the problem rationally, paying at- 
tention to such factors as human require- 
ments and competence. He can tolerate 
ambiguity and seeks to arrive at a fair deci- 
sion. 

The A-E results agree with these expecta- 
tions. The results from the picture agree 
with these expectations. ‘Those 244 respond- 
ents who want to decide the questions on 
the basis of seniority or who answer in clear- 

“cut terms of agreement or disagreement with 
“the “deserving” statements have a signifi- 
cantly higher A-E mean (3.59) than the 
341 who answer in terms of the more com- 
Plicated personal needs and personal quali- 
fications (3.40). ‘The C.R. of the difference is 
2.57. 


Picture on Pushing into Line (G): “But this 
was my place. .. f 
Picture G is effective in discriminating 
authoritarians from equalitarians but not as 
clearly as the other pictures. It is not diffi- 
cult to understand the latter fact if we con- 
sider the picture carefully. It is believed that 
this picture is a poor one since it makes de- 
mands which are relatively unrealistic. Not 
only is the subject confronted with an ac- 
cuser, but this accuser is aided by an impar- 
tial witness.® Thus, the subject is almost 
forced to believe that he has pushed his way 
into the line. Now, the equalitarian does 
not ordinarily behave in this way. Conse- 
quently, it is difficult to predict his behavior 
in this situation on the basis of our theory. 
We may guess, however, that the only way 
some equalitarians can accept the role in the 
situation is to arm themselves with a good 
excuse which will justify the behavior. 
‘The authoritarian’s behavior in this situa- 
tion is easier to understand. He may show 
either of two extreme reactions. He may 
either submit completely and apologize, or 
he may rebel just as intensely and “demand 
his rights.” In any case the situation is not 
quite as unrealistic for the authoritarian. 
‘The actual results are clearly in the pre- 
dicted direction. ‘The respondents who at- 
tempt to make the behavior rational score 
lower on the A-E scale than do those who 
apologize (no excuse) or stubbornly demand 
HACE service. We can conclude that 
is picture, too, yields psychologically mean- 
ingful results. ! ES 


EVIDENCE ON NON-RESPONDERS 


‘We get additional evidence on the working 
of the pictures if we examine the data on 
those individuals who do not respond or who 
give highly unique responses not amenable 
to treatment in terms of our general cate- 
gories. Table 4 presents the A-E means for 
those respondents to each picture who (a) 
§ive answers not codable in our normal cate- 
gories, (b) those who say they don’t know or 
Who refuse to answer, and (c) those who 
frankly say they do not understand the pic- 
ture. Lt fk” 

©The impartial witness was added to the situation 
after Pretest results showed that the accused was likely 
to deny haying pushed into line, when accused by only 
one person. 
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In all six instances ° where there were “non- 
codable” answers the mean A-E scores for 
those who give these unique uncodable 
answers are appreciably below the mean of 
the population. This fact strongly suggests 
that the tendency to see the stimulus in an 
individualistic way and to give unconven- 
tional answers is an equalitarian trait. 

‘The people who refuse to answer or simply 
say “I don’t know” in the case of each of 
the seven pictures have A-E means appreci- 


this hostility to produce a conflict and an 
avoidance of the situation. 

Some element of conflict or avoidance of 
threat may be involved also in the failure 
to understand the picture. On four out of 
the seven pictures the A-E mean for those 
who “Don’t understand” is above the popu- 
lation mean. On the three other, the “Don't 
understand” mean is very close to, but below, 
the mean for the population. There is a 
definite tendency for the means for “Don't 


TABLE 4 


A-E ScoREs FOR UNCODABLE, “No ANSWER” AND “DoN’T UNDERSTAND” RESPONSES TO SEVEN PICTURES 
] 


UNCODABLE RESPONSES No ANsWwER DoN’T UNDERSTAND 
ICTURE আসা নল MEET TEE 
No. A-E MEAN No. A-E MEAN No. A-E MeN 

A. Restaurant 18 3.33 y AN 3.71 II 3.45. 

B. Content of Worry 105 3.19 27 3.63 37 3.49 " 

C, Auto Accident 25 3.20 22 3.86 IL 3.45 

D. Directive Leader — — 21 3.67 17 3-41 

E. Accepting Leader's Role 25 3.20 33 3.51 58 3.60 

F. Joe's Job 98 3.40 22 3.54 18 3.50 

G. Pushing in Line 26 3.38 33 3.54 40 3.55 


ably above the mean for the population. ‘The 
immediate suggestion is that the authori- 
tarian tends for some reason to dodge the 
situation. It may be that the pictures are 
ambiguous to him and he must dispose of 
them in a hurry. ‘This can be accomplished 
by saying “I don’t know.” Or it may be 
that the pictures represent some sort of threat 
Which he avoids by refusing to answer. ‘The 
data suggest that authoritarians are most 
likely to avoid responding when an element 
of hostility is involved. ‘The A-E means for 
the people who do not answer are highest 
for the restaurant picture, where there is 
room for some hostility toward the waiter, 
for the auto accident picture, where there is 
Opportunity to express extrapunitive aggres- 
sion, and for the directive leadership picture, 
Where there is the possibility for expressing 
hostility to an authority figure. The A-E 
means are still relatively high for those who 
do not respond to the other pictures, but we 
can make a mild case that the authoritarian’s 
underlying hostility to both the weak and 
the strong combines with a fear of expressing 

7 All the responses pictures i 
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understand” to run below the means in the 
“No answer” category. One is inclined to 
believe that many authoritarians say they do 
not understand because they want, for some 
reason, to dodge the issue, and that many 
equalitarians give the same response because 
they actually do not understand and are 
basically secure enough to admit it. 

‘The data in Table 4, then, make psycho- 
logical sense and add to the evidence that 
the pictures elicit useful and meaningful data. 


REsPoNsEs oF HicH ScorING AND Low 
SCORING INDIVIDUALS 


To supplement the statistical evidence for 
the meaningfulness of the seven pictures it 
will be useful to look at the way individual 
respondents behave in the presence of the 
items. Presented below are the responses 
of three randomly selected individuals who 
score toward the authoritarian end of the 
AE scale and three similarly selected indi- 
viduals who are more equalitarian. If the 
pictures elicit psychologically valid responses, 
the qualitative aspects of individual responses 
should be in line with the quantitative data 
already presented. 
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High scorer A was a male with an A-E 
score of 4.25, B was another male with an 
A-E score of 4.25, and C was a female with 
an A-E score of 4.00. ‘The first low scorer 
(X) was a female with a score of 2.65, the 
second (Y) a female with 2.25, and Z a 
female with a score of 3.00.8 

‘The individual responses of each of these 
individuals to each of these seven pictures 

. are presented below. 


picture and see if it elicits the expected sort 
of responses from authoritarians and equali- 
tarians. Such a focus clearly shows the 
tendency for each of the pictures, with the 
possible exception of the pushing-in-line pic- 
ture, to discriminate meaningfully between 
the high and low scorers. Secondly, we can 
look at the consistency with which the indi- 
vidual respondents react to the seven pic- 
tures. When this is done, each individual 


Restaurant Picture (A) “The cook didn’t do this the way you ordered it.” 


High Scorers 
“Take it back.” 
“Take it back,” 
“Takeiit back, I don’t want it,” 


[2d 


Low Scorers 
X. ‘TI take it anyhow.” 
Y. “It's okay.” 
Z. “That's all right. TIl try it” 


Worry Picture (B) “What was bothering you?” 


A." ‘J don’t know, I won’t say.” 
JB. DI know.” 
C. “Tm having a baby.” 


X. “Don’t know.” 
Y. “Tm having trouble with my family.” 
Z. “Its my children.” 


Accident Picture (C) “Its all your fault.” 


Low Scorers 
X. “Take it up with the insurance company.” 
Y. “It is not my fault.” 
Z. “No, I don’t think it was,” 


Directive Leadership Picture (D) “You'll do as I say.” 


X. “We don’t like to be ordered around.” 
Y. “Why not put it to a vote?” 
Z. “Nuts.” 


Acceptance of Leadership Role (E) “. . . what should we do?” 


High Scorers 
A. “It was not,” 
B. “Its your fault.” 
C. “Why argue. Turn it over to the insurance 
company.” 
A. “Yes, sir,” 
B. “We won't do it.” 
C. “What should we do?” 
A. “Okay, here’s what we're going to do.” 
B. “Okay, we'll go ahead.” 


C. We'll talk it over first.” 


X. “Let's first organize.” 

Y,. ‘TIll give you my ideas and you decide among 
yourselves.” 

Z. “Let's talk it over,” 


Joe's Job Picture (F) “. . . I deserve his job.” 


“Why do you deserve it?” 
“You don't deserve it.” 
“I think Joe deserves it more.” 


Ow 


X. “Are you qualified?” 

Y. “Joe doesn’t hold the job because of the kids. 
He has the ability for it.” 

Z. “Tf you deserved it you would have it.” 


Pushing in Line (G) “. . . you pushed in ahead of me.” 


A. ‘Tm in an awful hurry.” 
B. ‘TI be finished in a minute.” 
C. ‘Tm ina hurry, bud.” 


Responses of Three High and Three Low 
Scorers to Seven Picture Items 


‘There are two ways of looking at this dis- 
play of responses. First, we can focus on the 


8 Men and women do not differ significantly in A-E 
scores nor. are there any appreciable differences in their 
orientation to most questions on the interview schedule. 
‘Thus the differences between the high and low scorers 
among these six are not due to the fact that two of the 
highs are men and all of the lows are women. 


X. ‘Tm ina hurry. This isan emergency.” 
Y. ‘Tm in a hurry and don’t have time.” 
Z. “I was here first.” 


ী Y 
appears to have his own individual pattern 
but each still gives what seems a consistent 
set of answers. For example, one authori- 
tarian respondent (B) expresses aggression in 
the restaurant situation, “doesn’t know” (or 
avoids telling) what he’s worried about, 
openly “blames the other individual in the 
accident situation, expresses rebellion against 
the autocratic leader, easily and directively 
accepts the leadership role, aggressively re- 
LJ ad 4 
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jects the man who “deserves” Joe's job, and 
casually says “Tll be finished in a minute” 
when accused of pushing into line. This 
seems to add up to a consistent picture of 
authoritarianism as previously described. 
Now look at an equalitarian respondent (Y). 
She gives an equally consistent set of answers. 
She calmly accepts the food in the restau- 
rant, she has a nonegocentric worry about 
her family, she does not blame the other 
fellow for the accident but denies that it was 
ber fault, she makes a mature suggestion in 
the face of autocratic leadership, she accepts 
the leadership role but in a relatively non- 
directive manner, is concerned with compe- 
tence in the discussion of Joe’s job, and gives 
a moderately reasonable but not overly polite 
response to the pushing in line situation. 

‘These two individuals are perhaps the most 
consistent of the present cases, but there is 
a noticeable degree of consistency in all six. 
Such qualitative evidence gives us increased 
faith in the validity of the responses to the 
pictures. 


CONCLUSION AND DiscussIoN 


Our results lead to the firm conclusions 
that the seven projective devices used in this 
study can serve a demonstrably useful pur- 
Pose in personality study. 

We have seen, first, that the devices are 
administrable on the doorstep by interview- 
ers who have no special psychological train- 
ing and who had no opportunity to establish 

test rapport” with the respondents. It ap- 

peared to the interviewers that many of the 
subjects derive a good deal of enjoyment 
from the picture stimuli and that only rarely 
Was there hesitation or suspicion. We may 
conclude, then, that there is no difficulty in 
administering simple projective devices in 
field situations. 

The data on the coding reliability among 
three judges show that the responses to the 
Pictures can be dealt with objectively even 
When the judgments are very intricate and 
the responses being judged are relatively 
meagre. + 

‘That the pictures are reliable—at least as 
reliable as other kinds of interview items 
—is clearly established. We can conclude that 
they elicit. responses determined by persistent 
Psychological factors in the individual.” 

[A 


‘The validity of the responses is established 
by the fact that we can predict, within limits, 
the approximate score on the A-E test, our 
“true” measure, from a knowledge of the 
responses to the pictures. 

The use of these devices can hardly be 
justified, however, if we could say no more 
than that they are reliable, that they yield 
objective data, and that they allow us to pre- 
dict imperfectly the scores on an easily ad-. 
ministered test. ‘There are several other con- 
siderations that should be involved in apprais- 
ing the research utility of this sort of device. 
In the first place, we have evidence here 
that it is possible to construct devices for 
eliciting “controlled projection.” It is pos- 
sible to create stimuli that elicit projective 


responses all of which, or almost all of which, 


are psychologically relevant to a prechosen 
variable. ‘This means that for the testing of 
a specific hypothesis about personality the re- 
searcher may be able to tailor a projective 
device to his own specific research needs rather 
than having to fall back on the more omnibus 
devices now so widely used. 

In the second place, here is evidence that 
it is possible economically to secure projective 
data from a representative sample of the 
population. The fact that projective data 
can easily be secured on the doorstep means 
that attitude surveying can overcome the 
handicaps inherent in procedures that elicit 
only highly conscious, highly censorable re- 
sponses. And it means that personality 
research, so often performed on the “captive” 
undergraduate population, can be broadened 
in many instances by the testing of hypotheses 
as they relate to the whole population—the 
nonverbal as well as the verbal, the unedu- 
cated as well as the educated, the lower as 
well as the college-attending economic classes. 

A third consideration, of particular rele- 
vance for the study in which these seyen 
pictures were used, is that the pictures fur- 
nish a qualitative description of psychological 
matters. Even though the responses to these 
pictures are short and skeletonized, they give 
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valuable details of the individual’s orientation 


to authority and allow for an exploration of 
patterns and variations which may, be ob- 
scured by a single test score. le 
Finally, and on a more practical level, it 
can be anticipated that devices like these can 
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be used as profitable items on personality 
tests. Such a test has a fair chance of over- 
coming the commonly encountered difficulty 
of getting “right” or “nice” answers rather 
than psychologically valid answers to attitu- 
dinal items. 
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ON A BEHAVIORISTIC APPROACH TO THE CONCEPT OF 
WISH-FULFILLMENT * 


‘WILLIAM SEEMAN 
University of Pennsylvania 


Freud’s writing on the pleasure prin- 

ciple is sometimes confusing to the 
reader. Not only the phrase “pleasure prin- 
ciple” itself but his manner of writing about 
it sometimes conveys the impression that it 
is an essentially hedonistic formulation deal- 
ing with the pursuit of introspectively ex- 
perienced types of affect which are called 
pleasant. For example, Freud writes: “The 
sovereign tendency obeyed by these primary 
Processes is easy of recognition; it is called 
the pleasure-pain (Lust-unlust) principle, or 
more shortly, the pleasure principle. These 
Processes strive towards gaining pleasure . . .” 
(6, p. 14). Elsewhere, however, his formu- 
lations are, as Mowrer and Ullman (10) point 
out, closer to the formulation on the law of 
effect. An example: “we believe that any 
given process originates in an unpleasant 
state of tension and thereupon determines 


1'The term “behavioristic” in the title of this paper 
requires some explanation: there are three reasons why 
this is so. First, the word no longer conveys the 
definitive methodological and epistemological frame of 
reference which it did when it was identical with the 
Psychology of Watson (20, 21); second, there are un- 
doubtedly assertions in this paper which would be repudi- 
ated by some psychologists who regard themselves as 
behaviorists”; and third, “‘behaviorism” at the clinical 
level is extremely dificult to define. An illustration of 
this difficulty is found in the following statement by 
May: “The notion seems to be that an individual's per- 
sonality may be completely described in terms of his 
reactions, ‘This view of personality is a direct out- 
growth of behavioristic psychology in its endeavor to 
get away from Psychological entities and subjective cate- 
Es * * + The view presented here is a re-emphasis of 
Ie root meaning of the word and holds that personality 
cannot be completely described in terms of reactions but 
that the, individual as a stimulus must also be taken into 
ens (9, PP. 82-83). A little reflection will show 

at the decision to describe personality exclusively in 
terms of the individual’s reactions, or whether to include 
the behavior of other organisms is not a behavioristic 
issue. ‘The behavioristic issue would arise in connection 
hs the kinds of assertions which would be admissible 
a ut either the individual or the others who are reacting 
র্‌ qua stimulus. By “behavioristic” as used here, 
eee > We shall mean only this: that the concept of 
a ‘wish” and of “wish-fulfillment” will be developed 
JE of defining operations which are objectively 


5, Wr can be reproduced by any psychologist 
“ 


TT point has been rade before (10) that 
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for itself such a path that its ultimate issue 
coincides with a relaxation of this ten- 
SiON." (5:DH Bo 

Two additional considerations appear fur- 
ther to complicate and to confuse Freud’s 
writing: the use of the “wish language” and, 
more especially, the incorporation into the 
scientific language of the popular notions 
(sometimes vague and contradictory) which 
have grown up around the use of this wish 
language. This constitutes an ever-present 
danger to which Skinner has called attention 
as follows: 


The important objection to the vernacular in the 
description of behavior is that many of its terms 
imply conceptual schemes . . . they have the disad- 
vantage of being historical products, introduced 
because of everyday convenience rather than the 
special kind of convenience characteristic of a 
simple scientific system. It would be a miracle if 
such a set of terms were available for a science of 
behavior . . . (55, p. 7).8 


It appears, in fact, that this acceptance of 
the “conceptual scheme” attached to the pop- 
ular use of the wish language landed Freud 
in the argument (7, Pp. 190) and the diffi- 
culty in connection with his formulation of 
the dream and daydream theory—i.e., the 
theory that dreams and daydreams are wish- 
fulfilling in character. This popular “con- 
ceptual scheme” may be stated as the notion 
that the nature of a wish is such that its 
fulfillment must be attended by an introspec- 
tively experienced pleasant affect. This no- 
tion is, as it were, smuggled into the definti- 

2 This latter statement appears to ‘agree with the 


following diagrammatic representation, adapted from 
Shaffer: DRIVE . . . ACTIVITY “. ... TENSION RE- 
DUCTION (14, p. 90). ¥ 

8 See also, Krech: “the historically minded scholar 
could easily support the thesis that modern psychology 
is. the victim of folklore concepts. . . . In a sense we 
have been trapped by the language of the common 
man” (8, p. 72). Doubtless, too, the same warning is 
present in the admonition of Bergmann and Spence (1) 
to the effect that the language of human subjects is not 
to be considered as being on the same methodological 
level as that of the behavior scientist. It is obvious why 
this is the clinician's “headache.” 
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Zion of wish-fulfillment.* ‘The same notion is 
found in Varendonck (19), who makes this 
clear when he asserts that in assigning to day- 
dreams the psychodynamic function of ful- 
filling wishes he means that “they are prac- 
tically a search for pleasurable representa- 
tions” (19, p. 15). It is this notion of the 
necessity of pleasant affect which is involved 
in the following discussion by Freud: 


Directly they hear that dreams are said to be 
wish-fulfillments, the laity asks ‘Where does the 
wish-fulfillment come in?’ ... They can imme- 
diately think of countless dreams of their own 
Which were accompanied by feelings so unpleasant 
as sometimes to reach a point of agonizing dread: 
and so this statement of the psychoanalytical theory 
of SA appears to them highly improbable (7, 
Pp. 1971). 


‘The formal problems which this raises are 
s0 formidable that they could hardly be 
ignored: 


Of course, we ourselves must feel the need to 
explain why so many dreams are painful in content; 
and in particular we shall want to know how we 
come to have anxiety dreams, Here for the first 
time we are confronted with the problem of affect 
in dreams: a problem which deserves special study, 
but one with which we cannot concern ourselves 
Just now, unfortunately. If the dream is a wish- 
fulfillment, it should be impossible for any painful 
emotions to come into it... (7, P. 191). 


Indeed, these anxiety dreams, especially the 
terrifying battle dreams reported by soldiers, 
Presented such theoretical difficulties that 
Freud, for a time, appeared to wobble in his 
formulation, sugesting that the dream might 
be an attempted wish-fulfillment. Formally, 
however, this offers no solution; and it may, 
indeed, be for this reason that Freud appears 
actually never to have wholly relinquished 
the theory of wish-fulfllment, for in 1936 he 
again wrote: ... but the isolated thought 
is found to be an impulse in the form of a 
wish, often of a very repellent kind . . . and 
is consequently disavowed by him with sur- 
Prise and indignation. This impulse is the 
actual constructor of the dream...” (4, Pp. 
80).5 

4 Yet even in popular experience there is acknowledge- 
ment that. this need not be the case. It is, after all, 
recognized that Alexander the Great, having satisfied his 
wish to conquer the world, did not smile, he wept! 

5 It seems to us to “explain” little by deciding to label 
as an instance of successful wish-fulfillment one in which 


sleep is uninterrupted, and to label as an instance of 
attempted wish-fulfillment one in which sleep is inter- 


Freud was not alone in attempting to re- 
solve the paradox of a “wish-fulfillment” 
Which may be attended by a report of experi- 
enced unpleasant affect. Woodworth (22) 
also attempted to come to grips with the 
problem as follows: “The ‘suffering hero’ 
daydream seems at first thought inexplicable, 
for why should anyone picture himself as 
having a bad time, as being misunderstood by 
his best friends, ill treated by his family, 
jilted by his girl friend? . . . What satisfaction 
can that be to him?” Woodworth attempts 
the resolution thus: “And yet, do we not 
hear children boasting of their misfortunes? 
‘Pooh! That’s only a scratch; I’ve got a real 
deep cut!’” (22, p. 475). Freud’s attempted 
resolution is well known; where a dream or 
daydream is accompanied by an unpleasant 
affect this is invariably a consequence of the 
fact that the wish which constitutes the “driv- 
ing power” behind the given dream or day- 
dream is a “repressed wish” (7, Pp. 193). But 
What is the relation of this to a definition of 
wish-fulfillment which asserts it to be “prac- 
tically a search for pleasurable representa- 
tions” (19, p. 15)? 


A DEFINITION OF WisH-FULFILLMENT 


It seems pertinent to begin with a factual 
revision: the dichotomy of “pleasant” and 
“unpleasant” (anxiety) dreams and day- 
dreams appears to be, at least among “nor- 
mals” © without empirical basis. What ap- 
Pears to be the case is that both types of affect 
may be reported. Consider three types of 
daydreams: heroic exploits, Physical attrac- 
tiveness, and vocational success. If wish-ful- 
fillment is regarded (i.e, defined) as “a 
search for pleasurable representations” except 
Where there are “repressed, unconscious 
Wishes,” it would be difficult to account for 
the data presented in ‘Tables 1 and 2. These 
data were obtained in the course of an in- 
vestigation of the Freudian theory of day- 
dreams. The data are from three separate 
samples: a sample of 135 males and 74 
females drawn from the University of Minne- 
Sota in 1947; a sample. of 80 males and 38 
females drawn from the iversity of Min- 
rupted by the i, ety. i ial to 
ন he Lert i the peychodynanvie 
functions which Freud assigned to dreams. 


© For the purposes of this Paper, college students who 
are able to carry on their daily routines, # 
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TABLE 1 
UNPLEASANT AFFECT REPORTED BY UNIVERSITY MALES IN CONNECTION WITH EACH OF THREE ‘TYPES OF 
“ DaAvyDREAMsS by 


(Minn. 1947 and 1950) 


MINN. 1947 MINN. 1950 if XS [) 
DAYDREAM TYPE DEGREE OF UNPLEASANTNESS 
[) 1 2 [) I 2 
Exploits 87 35 2 41 25 2 2.03 *50-.30 
Physical attractiveness 54 22 I 28 8 3 3.72 +20-,10 
Vocational success 79 27 4 48 Is I 68 *50-.70 


#* In calculation of the chi-square values, categories “1” and “‘2" were combined in all instances where this 
was necessary to meet the requirements of theoretical N=5 underlying the test (16). The figures for “2” are 


presented, however, to indicate that in every case there were reports of strong negative 


nesota in 1950; and a sample of 67 males and 
34 females drawn from the Ohio State Uni- 
versity in 1950. ‘The purpose of drawing 
three samples separated both temporally and 
geographically was to establish the stability 
(i.e, reliability) of the phenomena under in- 
vestigation; and the chi-square test is in each 
case a test of homogeneity of groups—ie., 
the hypothesis tested is in each case the null 
hypothesis that there are no parameter dif- 
ferences among the universes. In view of 
the fact that the differences are of such mag- 
nitude that they may well have risen purely 
as a consequence of sampling errors, the 
hypothesis of no parameter differences may 
be accepted; the phenomena may be re- 
garded as stable. ‘Tables 3 and 4, presenting 
the data for the females of the samples, may 
be similarly interpreted. ‘The Ss were, in 
each case, asked to indicate the degree of 
Unpleasant affect accompanying each of the 
daydream types by use of a rough three-point 
scale: 0, 1, and 2. These are to be interpreted 


affect. 


in the tables as follows: 0 indicates no un- 
pleasant affect reported in connection with 
the daydream type reported; 1 indicates the 
presence of some degree of unpleasant affect 
reported; and 2 indicates that considerable 
unpleasant affect was reported in connection 
with the specified daydream type. 

It will be contended here that it is never- 
theless unnecessary, in the development of 
Freud’s theory in a behavioral language, to 
reject the term “wish”; what is required is a 
more operational analysis. In this paper the 
phrases “satisfaction of a wish,” “gratification 
of a wish,” and “wish-fulfillment” will be 
regarded as interchangeable and synony- 
mous; but in no sense will the definition of 
the wish as here developed entail the notion 
of a concomitant, required, or correlated in- 
trospectively experienced (as reported verbally 

1 See Bergmann and Spence (1). Initially mentalistic 


concepts need not be excluded even where the bebavior- 
istic language is more narrowly construed than it is here. 


ww 
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TABLE 2 A 
UnPrsasANT Arrecr RepokTeD BY UNIVERSITY MALES IN CONNECTION WITH EACH OF ‘THREE ‘TYPES OF 
DaAYDREAMS 
(Minn. 1947 and Ohio State University 1950) 
ঠঃ MINN. 1947 OSU 1950 8 2 
DaynREAM TyPE DEGREE OF UNPLEASANTNESS 
a a 0 1+2* [) +2 
Exploits $e 8 26 5 1.71 +20-.10 
Physical attractiveness 5 % i 14 7 -09 70.80 
cational success 79 3r 17 7 OI *90-.95 


* The categories “1” and “2” are combined because of the small size of the Ohio State sample. 
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TABLE 3 # 


UNPLEASANT AFFECT REPORTED BY UNIVERSITY FEMALES IN CONNECTION WITH EACH OF ‘THREE TypEs oF 


DAYDREAMs 


(Minn. 1947 and 1950) 


MINN. 1947 MINN. 1950 Xx bp 
DAYDREAM TyPE DEGREE OF UNPLEASANTNESS 
[) 1 2 [) 1 2 
Exploits 28 18 1 20 6 1 2.07 *30-.50 
Physical attractiveness 39 12 3 24 7 0 1.80 *30-.50 
Vocational success 30 9 I 17 "6 0 *65 *70-.80 


# Categories combined to meet requirement for theoretical N. 


or otherwise) affect of pleasure.® ‘The analy- 
sis may be made in terms of Tolman’s con- 
cept of “demand” (18); such an analysis, 
while sticking close to the wish language on 
the intuitive level, at the same time permits 
operational specifications. The demand con- 
cept is developed at some length in Tol- 
man’s book (18, Ch. 2, 3) and need not be 
reproduced here, Certain modifications and 
expansions are required, however, for the 
present task. Although the concept is orig- 
inally developed in terms of “certain finally- 
to-be-sought, or to-be-avoided physiological 
states of quiescence and disturbance” (18, p. 
36), there are no formal or logical require- 
ments which compel the inclusion of such a 
notion in the definition of a demand. That is, 
it may be defined in terms of the types of 
goal objects or goal states of affairs. More- 
over, we need to expand the concept to in- 
clude the kinds of complex strived-for ends 
(i.e., goals) which characterize the behavior 


8 The analysis here is an extension of one already 
presented in a dissertation by one of the writers (13). 
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of as complex an organism as the human 
being. In short, demands are conceived as 
possible not only for food objects, for sex 
Objects, and the like, but for “success,” for 
“physical attractiveness,” etc.® It remains a 
pragmatic question what degrees of com- 
plexity of human behavior may be subsumed 
under the demand concept. By this we mean 
very much what Spence means when he 
states: “By the significance of a scientific con- 
cept is here meant the extent to which a con- 
cept or variable aids or enters into the formu- 
lation of laws” (17, p. 71). We cannot decide 
this until we have tried to push the concept 
to its limits. Further, it is also a pragmatic 
9 The phrase “which characterizes the behavior of 
is probably misleading in that it conveys a factual notion 
Where a formal one is intended. Human beings, in their 
verbal behavior, are observed to say such things as “Td 
give anything to be a success!” or “Ohl If I only had 
her complexion!” Stating or uttering, like all doings 
consists of events, and that these utterance events occut 
is indeed a fact; but to lay down the convention that 
such verbal behavior in the human subject will be sub- 


sumed under the concept of demand in the scientific 
language is, obviously, a formal procedure. 


TABLE 4 


UNPLEASANT AFFECT REPORTED BY UNIVERSITY FEMALES IN CONNECTION WITH EACH OF THREE TYPES OF 
DAYDREAMS 


(Minn. 1947 and Ohio State University 1950) 


MINN. 1947 OSU 1950 Xz ? 
DAYDREAM TYPE DEGREE OF UNPLEASANTNESS 
0 1i+2 [) 1+2 
[ENE MESOSCALE ECE Es SCSI IE SH NYT OBE TEER TEE UT TTY PENA IESUEE 
Exploits 28 19 8 be 1.65 : +20-.10 
Physical attractiveness 39 I5 9 YL Vt 04 + 80-.90 
Vocational success 30 10 3 2* 87 a *30-.50 
MS CEPA OER He LIE RESTS EN TAOS 3 CREE: 2 © SST TA UH EA ais SAE 


* These violate the requirement of a theoretical. N=5; the reliability must therefore be regarded as attenuated. 
Nevertheless, it must also be recognized that the probability values are not marginal in magnitude. 
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question whether specified demands (wishes) 
can be ordered so that relations such as 
“stronger than” and “weaker than” can be 
defined; that is, whether operations can be 
found by means of which such relationships 
can be introduced as explicit definitions. 

It should be obvious that there is nothing, 
up to this point, in the analysis of the wish 
(demand) concept, which poses theoretical 
requirements with respect to pleasant or un- 
pleasant affect. The dream and daydream 
theory may be restated in the behavioral lan- 
guage as follows: The incidence of dreams 
and daydreams (as to ingredient and fre- 
quency) is some function of the demand vari- 
able. ‘This states nothing at all as to the 
necessity of a pleasant or an unpleasant af- 
fect; that is, there is no theoretical require- 
ment as to what kind of report is entailed 
when a subject who has expressed a given 
demand (wish) also reports a daydream the 
ingredient of which is isomorphic with the 
content of the demand. All that the theory 
requires is a lawful covariation of demand 
and daydream-types (i.e. daydream ingredi- 
cents). Even so rough a formulation as this 
permits a quantitative approach to the investi- 
gation of the ramifications and implications 
of the theory. If, by some defining operation, 
for example, a relation of “stronger than” can 
be established between demands, there are 
entailed propositions about related content 
frequency. Once it is understood that an 
Operationally grounded theory of wish-ful- 
fillment entails such a pattern of lawful co- 
Variation between specified demands and cor- 
tesponding daydream ingredients, we may 
note, first, that it remains an empirical ques- 
tion whether such covariation can, in fact, 
be demonstrated (that is; whether the data 
actually confirm the theory); and second, 
that it also remains an empirical question 
what kinds of affect are reported with what 
kinds of dreams or daydreams. Indeed, it 
becomes possible to ascertain whether there 
may be certain classes of demands (wishes) 

fs which, when fulfilled (in the above sense) are 
a by reports of certain kinds of affect, 
and whether there are other classes of de- 


mands which covary lawfully with other 
Moreover, since this formu- 


Kinds of reports. 
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fect) entails no theoretical requirements as to 
the nature of these reports, nor as to the 
nature of their covariation with classes of 
demands, there is no paradox to resolve. 
It may now be appropriate to examine 
more closely certain theoretical requirements 
deducible from this analysis and to see 
whether these requirements are met by the 


data. ‘The remainder of this discussion will" 


be limited to daydreams because, first, the 
available data do not include nocturnal 
dreams, and second, the additional problems 
raised by nocturnal dreams go beyond the 
scope of this paper. The theory, then, re- 
quires, as we have already seen, that where 
the relation of “stronger than” can be shown 
by some operation to exist between two 
demands, there should be a corresponding 
variation in the incidence of the daydream 
types which, on the content side, are relevant 
to the demands; but there need be no 
corresponding covariation with respect to 
pleasant or unpleasant affect. More specif- 
ically we assume, as can be shown to be the 
case, that a relation of “stronger than” can 
be operationally defined for “vocational suc- 
cess,” and that when these operations are 
used, the wish turns out to be stronger, 
on the average, among the males than among 
the females in a given college society. Then 
what is required by the theory is the sig- 
nificantly greater incidence of “vocational 
success” daydreams among college males; 
but it remains unspecified what will be the 
incidence of reported pleasant affect? Pre- 

10 This seems an appropriate place to call attention to 
an important problem in the construction of behavior 
theory; a problem which has received little attention. 
There has been very considerable and quite sophisticated 
discussion of the necessity of, and the problems involved 
in, rendering in a behavioral language a statement like 
the following: “Jones will never admit it, but it is per- 
fectly clear that he derives immense satisfaction from 
what he describes as ‘those painful domestic scenes’ with 
his wife.” Such discussions have devoted attention 


exclusively to one class of criteria for the acceptability of 
constructs: namely, what are the constructs which will 
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sumably, the differences here may or may 
not be significant. Some relevant data are 
presented in ‘Table 5. ‘These are the data ob- 
tained from 118 students at the University 
of Minnesota in 1950. It will be clear that 
the sex differences required by the theory 
(ie, differences in the incidence or fre- 
quency of the daydream types) are found in 
“all three instances at or beyond the .05 level; 
but there is no corresponding covariational 
pattern of reported affect. This is what one 
would expect on the basis of the present 
analysis. 

It is clear, we hope, that there is nothing 
in this analysis which suggests that Freud 
was “wrong” if by that is meant an inac- 
‘curate and erroneous description of observ- 
able behavior phenomena; or if by “wrong” 
is meant a formulation which entails propo- 
sitions (conclusions) with which observations 
of behavior are at variance. ‘The analysis is 
formal in nature, and the question is how the 
concepts may be most suitably formulated 
80 as to provide maximal economy and so 
as to present minimal difficulties in account- 
‘ing for the behavior phenomena with which 
Freud’s theory deals. It is contended that 
this formulation does add clarification to the 
theory. This clarification lies, in part, in 
the deductive hypotheses which are rendered 
possible and the quantification which is per- 
mitted. But the clarification lies also in other 
formal aspects. When wish-fulfillment was 
defined in terms of pleasurable representa- 
tions and the affect reported was quite 
unpleasant, it became necessary to invoke 
an “unconscious gratification” which was 
also an “unconscious pleasure.” The question 


“What, in your system, enables you to take care of an 
instance of such-and-such?” It is our contention that 
if Freud's hypothetical layman (7, p. 191) were brought 
to understand our formulation, he would not only under- 
stand how the constructs take care of the described 
Phenomena, but he would not ask the question “Where 
does the wish-fulfillment come in?” (7, p. 191). 

211 Obviously this does not mean there is no more to 
explain. First and foremost, 6f course, is the question 
of the nature of the function which expresses the relation 
of demands (wishes) to daydream behavior. We doubt 
that this will be arrived at until variables other than 
demand are isolated and investigated. There are also 
questions relating to report of affect, “a problem which 
deserves special study” (7, p. 191) as Freud says. Is 
the daydream of physical attractiveness performing for 
the females in this sample some “special” psychodynamic 
function, or is this a sampling difference which would 
actually occur only once in a hundred such operations? 
‘These are questions marked out for future attention. 


> 
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is not whether there is such an entity or 
state as “unconscious pleasure,” but whether 
such a notion is not so troublesome formally 
as to render the theory untestable. 

It may be that some, psychoanalytic theo- 
rists will be unhappy with this formulation 
under the impression that it dispenses with 
the concept of the “unconscious wish,” which 
is, of course, one of the cornerstones of psy- 
choanalytic theory. In our behavioral lan- 
guage this turns out to be a double question: 
First, is such a concept as an “unconscious 
demand” required to account for the be- 
havior data; and second, if so, can a suitable 
defining operation be found? One some- 
times gets the impression that the decision 
to adopt this term as legal tender constitutes 
ipso facto a departure from acceptable stand- 
ards of rigor; that such a concept as “un- 
conscious wish” must remain forever outside 
a behavioristic language. And it may be 
that this is, indeed, the case. But this has 
never been shown to be the case on logical 
grounds. ‘The cavalier dismissal of such a 
concept as beyond the pale of the “scientific” 
on the grounds that it has not yet been formu- 
lated is not required by the conventions laid 
down by the scientific enterprise. It may 
be freely admitted that this will be neither 
an easy nor a simple operation; but this, 
again, is not imposed by the conventions of 
behavior science. At least it is in order to 
consider some possibilities. 

Suppose we singled out some demand 
which has already been established by a2 
verbal operation and subjected the behavior 
(responses) constituting the defining opera 
tion to consistent punishment; if Estes 
data (3) on punishment have any gener 
validity we would expect that the effect would 
be to depress the strength of the responses 
which are the defining operation for the 
demand. Whether the “demand behavior” 
can be brought to a low enough strength to be 
completely inhibited is an empirical question; 
but Shaffer (14) suggests that this is in fact 
the case, adding that this “involves no more 
theoretical difficulties than does the inhibition 
of a motor response” (14, p. 215). If, then, 
the lawful covariation of “daydream: behavior 
and this depressed (i.e., “repressed” ) demand 
can still be demonstrated quantitatively, the 
concept of an “unconscious wish” has been 
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adequately defined. But we are not limited 
to this one operation. Consider the lessons 
we have learned from such studies as those 
of Sanford (12), Postman, Bruner, and Mc- 
Ginnies (11), and Bruner and Goodman (2), 
to mention only some of them; there seems 
to be little question that there are lawful 
relationships between demands and percep- 
“tion. It is a question susceptible of experi- 
mental answer whether these laws can be 
pinned down adequately to permit the per- 
.ceptual behavior of the organism to establish 
a demand. Assume that the perceptual be- 
havior leads us to the statement “This indi- 
vidual has an unconscious demand for voca- 
tional success”; now if this individual, after 
undergoing a period of psychoanalytic treat- 
ment, were to begin to verbalize such a de- 
mand, the operations would be available to 
establish the concept. If it should be objected 
that this amounts to introducing the psycho- 
analytic couch as a piece of laboratory equip- 
ment, the answer is: “Why not?” We do 
not ask the physicist to discover the laws of 
light and at the same time rule that he may 
‘not use a prism as a piece of equipment. ‘The 
‘problems are admittedly formidable; so much 
so that an undue optimism about their solu- 
‘tion would suggest a related naiveté. 

If it turned out that these defining opera- 
tions were available, it would then be possible 
to carry out quantitative investigations of 
“other Freudian theories; e.g., the theory that 
where the demand is unconscious the indi- 
vidual reports affect of a different character. 
Even where the demand has not been com- 
pletely inhibited, though subjected to punish- 
ment, it could be established that the affect 
reported differed from that reported in in- 
‘stances in which the demands were either 
unpunished or rewarded (reinforced). 


SUMMARY 
It has been shown that the concept of the 
Freudian wish can be operationally defined 
in terms of Tolman’s demand concept, and 
that Freud’s dream and daydream theory can 
‘be stated within a behavioristic framework, 
making possible a quantitative investigation. 
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The theory appears to make ‘no requirements 
with respect to reported affect. It is sug- 
gested, further, that the concept of an “un- 
conscious wish” cannot be dismissed as im- 
possible of definition within the behavioristic 
framework. 
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is a key characteristic of the memory proc- 
ess. At any moment in time an individual 
remembers only a limited fraction of his past 
experiences. ‘This fraction, moreover, suffers 
varying degrees of distortion and change. 
What the determinants of selectivity and 
change are, however, is not fully known. 
Various factors such as the nature of the 
material, the conditions under which learning 
and subsequent recall take place, the per- 
sonality of the recaller and his motivation 
have received attention in clinical and experi- 
mental literature. In the present paper, 
motivation has been singled out for investi- 
gation since it would seem to be of critical 
importance, particularly if we regard memory 
as an instrumental activity of the organism: 
through repetition and reconstruction of 
Past experiences memory defines and solves 
Present problems. Like other instrumental 
activities, memory behavior can be fully 
FET only in relation to the motiva- 
a context in which it takes place. ‘To 
lieve an understanding of this process, we 
Must vary systematically S$’s motivation and 
a resultant memory changes. 
he Paper, selective retention and mem- 
WASTE socially relevant controversial 
ঢু ; vill be considered. Individual mem- 
SU Enc i successive periods of time 
ES EE Re a EAN per- 
terial undergoes suc- 
be HOWE ns by different Ss. It will 
Me et at DEOL motivational princi- 
TR selective retention and change 


TE two widely differing memory situa- 


I is a well-recognized fact that selectivity 


Hisroricar BAcKkGROUND 


aro broad types of experimental procedure 
eE Pnverged on the study of motivational 
Rts of remembering: (a) manipu- 


lation of the content of memory material in 
relation to S’s motivation; and (b) manipu- 
lation of S’s motivation with respect to the 
situation in which the learning and remem- 
bering take place. In the former, materials. 
significantly related to S’s needs, attitudes,. 
and values are used; in the latter, § experi 
ences success or failure in the memory task 
in a setting which purports to have greater 
or less serious personal consequences for 
him. 

In studies which manipulate content of 
memory material, an independent measure 
or estimate of S§’s attitude toward some issue,. 
group, or institution is obtained. Controversial 
material which conforms or is in conflict with. 
S's attitude is presented and retention for 
this material is tested. Degree of retention 
is then related to S’s attitude toward the: 
material. ‘The following question is most 
frequently asked of this type of data: Is. 
material which conforms with the learner's. 
attitudes better remembered than material 
with which he is in conflict? On the whole,. 
the answer to this question has been in the 
affirmative. Material with which S agrees. 
tends to be learned faster (12), and is re- 
membered better (8, 10, 12, 17). 

The large body of literature on learning: 
and retention varying along the dimension 
of pleasantness-unpleasantness also represents. 
a content approach. Much of this work has. 
foundered on the difficulty of defining and 
measuring the dimension of pleasantness-un- 
pleasantness (6, 14, 15). The generalization 


which emerges, however, is that pleasant 
material tends to be favored in learning and 
retention over indifferent and unpleasant 
material, while unpleasant material tends to- 
be favored over indifferent material. The 
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Bartlett's (7) monumental work has re- 
vealed how social attitudes and cultural con- 
ditions influence memory change. A principle 
of high generality which emerges from Bart- 
lett's studies is his concept of “effort after 
meaning.” Much remembering behavior is 
motivated by a need to make sense of events 
past and present, to fit past events into a 
“contemporary system of meanings. 

Quite apart from the content of the memory 
material, memory behavior is influenced by 
the S’s evaluation of the situation in which 
retention is being tested. In place of the usual 
laboratory attitude, E can, for example, create 
a situation in which memory performance is 
accepted by the S as an intelligence measure. 
Under such conditions certain classical find- 
ings relating to memory, as for example, the 
slope of the Ebbinghaus (9) forgetting curve, 
do not hold (5). 

In other studies in which the situational 

+ Variable is manipulated, significant relations 
between personality variables and memory 
Performance have emerged (4). Differences 
in memory for completed and incompleted 
‘tasks depend, for example, on the degree of 
social pressure under which the tasks are 
‘Presented (3) and on the individual $’s char- 
“acteristic ways of adjusting to his own de- 
ficiencies (4). Finally, memory proficiency 
is differentially affected by the presence of 
an audience. Both size and composition of 
the audience affect performance (2, IL). 

By remembering, then, the individual solves 
Problems set to him by his environment. As- 
similation of what he remembers into present 
habits, motives, and attitudes helps him to 
build a meaningful, consistent, and often, 
protective environment. Responding sensi- 
tively and selectively to the situation in which 
memory is tested, S meets social demands 
and progresses in the solution of personal 
problems. Neither the selectivity nor the sys- 
tematic changes which are so characteristic 
of memory are haphazard. 


EXPERIMENTAL HYPOTHESES 


In this study both the motivational impact 
“of the material and the nature of the test 
situation were varied in an attempt to elicit 
systematic differences in memory behavior. 

‘The motivational variable to which the con- 
tent of the memory material was addressed 
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Was attitude toward men and women 
dents. ‘The material dealt, in controver' 
language, with the relative merits of n 
and female university students, male and fe 
male students serving as Ss. kh 

A word should be said about the choice 
the memory material. It is difficult to create 
ad hoc in the laboratory an attitude intense 
enough seriously to affect verbal learning, 
In certain types of experiments this diffic 
can be circumvented by utilizing attil 
acquired in a lifetime of experience. By oul 
choice of Ss and materials we hoped to endow 
the memory task with a maximum of per- | 
sonal relevance. J) 

Memory was tested by two different meth 
ods: (a) the method of successive reproduce 
tion and (b) the method of serial reprodt 
tion. In the first method, the same individ! 
reproduces the same material at different 
time intervals after original learning. In 
the second method, the stimulus material 
Presented to one § who passes on what 
remembers to another 5S, etc. h 

These two methods confront Ss with dil 
ferent types of memory problems. In th 
method of successive reproduction, S is ful 
acquainted with the organization and 
details of the stimulus materials. It is 
task to maintain this organization and 
reproduce these details from one recall 
to another. In making successive repri 
tions, § will make errors, and these er 
will be determined in part by his preced 
reproductions (19). Thus, the method 
Successive reproduction maximizes the Op 
portunity for the development of consi 
individual patterns of distortion. 

In the method of serial reproduction, all $s 
except the first, learn the material thro 
the intermediary of another person's rep 
Their task is to organize and transmit 
material received from another S. Thus, 
only the first S is constrained by previous ex- 
posure to the original material. As the rel 
travels from person to person, the range 0 
possible variation and error (as evaluat 
terms of the original situation) incre 
Each individual can impose new interpreta- 
tions on the material and add his own distor- 


1 No independent measure of Ss’ attitudes toward 
relative merits of men and women students was ' 
since, almost by definition, the material had high 
ential relevance for the two sexes. 
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tions (2, 7). For the member of a serial 
chain, the memory task is often one of re- 
interpretation as well as reproduction; for 
the S§ in a successive reproduction experi- 
ment the task is primarily one of reproduc- 
tion. 

‘The present experiment was designed to 
test the following hypotheses: 

I. Under both test conditions men and 
women Ss will be systematically selective in 
their retention. 

2. Men and women Ss will differ in the 
ways in which they will reorganize and re- 
interpret the memory materials. 

3. In samples of Ss who are relatively 
homogeneous in their attitudes toward the 
material, the methods of successive and serial 
reproduction will yield the same basic types 
of distortion, but systematic errors will be 
much greater in the method of serial repro- 
duction. 


"THE EXPERIMENT 


Materials, ‘The material which Ss learned and 
remembered.consisted of a 350-word passage dealing 
with the problem of coeducation and the relative 
merits of men and women students in a university. 
The material is presented in the form of a letter 
concerning the desirability of admitting women to 
an institution which had hitherto resisted coeduca- 
tion. The language of the letter is provocative, 
making use of many current stereotypes. Women 
are described as docile memorizers, men as more 
brilliant and harder to handle. The disciplinary 
Problems of a coeducational institution are broadly 
hinted at, and the practical utility of higher educa- 
tion for women is questioned. Although the pas- 
Sage includes approximately the same number of 
Pro-male, anti-male, pro-female, and anti-female 
statements, the general tone is derogatory to female 
students. The letter does not reach a definitive con- 
clusion, however, as to the advisability of admitting 
Women students to the institution in question. 

The following Passage was used. 


/Dear Professor——,/ Re i 


You have asked me/ to be frank/ in advising you/ 


On the desirability of/breaking with your tradition/ and 


admitting women to your finstitution./ / That the sexes 


are different/ nobody/ will den i 
ৰ y,/ and these differences 
EE Ts life/ of an educational institution./ How?/ 
SS studies/ by men psychologists/ and women 
Psychologists/ have indicated facts:/ 
ough women tend to have higher grades/ (general 


they + Bo to men./ 


Ww. ই 
understand specfic omen are concrete-minded,/ 


examples/ only... ./ 
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like to handle/ abstract/ ideas;/ they are/ more 
likely/ to be creative/ and original./ Of the/experi- 
ments/ rated high/ in originality/ 57 per cent/ were 
done by men./ Women’s experiments/ are more simple- 
minded/ though more carefully done. .../ One of 
our men students/ invented a new drug,/ but it was a 
woman student/ who tested it/ on 1362/ guinea pigs./ 
In the classtoom,/ women are well behaved/ (never/ 
do they read newspapers/ or eat their lunch)... ./ 
They average 2.5/ cuts/ only/ per term,/ they ask 
fewer/ irritating/ questions in class/ but more stupid/ 
ones./ Seventy-five per cent of the women/ write more 
clearly/ than they think./ But nobody can question/ 
their ability to memorize. . . ./ Though more lively 
in discussion,/ men are apt to be more impudent./ I 


myself remember/ one student asking,/. “‘Sir,/ is this your 
own idea,/ or what book did you copy iro ofr") 
‘The presence of women in class/lowers the attentiveness/ 


of men students,/ and of course/ you know/ the effect 
on the instructors. . . ./ ‘The personal morals of your 
women students/ may turn out to be a headache/ to 
your dean. . . ./ Anyway,/ 73 out of 100 women stu- 
dents/ are going to be married/ within two years/ of 
leaving college . . ./ but how well could a man fill/ 
a woman’s place/ as a teacher/ or a nurse?/ 

/ Sincerely yours,/ 

/Dean of Instruction/ 

College/ 


Experimental Design. ‘Two test procedures were 
used: successive reproduction and serial reproduc- 
tion. In the former method, Ss were tested during 
the course of the hour following exposure to the 
stimulus material at six successive ten-minute inter- 
vals (i.e, 10 min., 20 min., 30 min., 40 min., 50" 
min., 60 min., following learning). In the latter 
method, each chain consisted of six Ss. A ten- 
minute interval was always interpolated between 
S’s exposure to the materials and his retention test. 

Under each condition half of the sessions were 
conducted by a male E, and half by a female E. 
Possible bias introduced by the sex of the E was 
thus experimentally controlled. 

Successive Reproduction. S was informed that 
he was participating in the standardization of a new 
memory test. He was then handed the passage on 
a mimeographed sheet and told to read it at his 
normal reading speed. At each of the six intervals 
S reproduced the passage in writing under instruc- 
tions to recall the material verbatim. In order to 
minimize rehearsal during the ten-minute intervals 
between successive reproduction, § was required to 
work on another task—a digit-symbol substitution 
test, a different form of the test being used for each 
time interval. The interpolated task, presented to 
the § as another type of learning material which E 
was interested in studying, was so different in 
nature and content from the main experimental task 
that retroactive interference with the memory pas- 
sage may be assumed to be minimal. Twelve $s, 
six women and six men, were used in this part of 
the experiment.2 

Serial Reproduction. In this method the same 
time intervals between original learning and r 

2 The performance of one of the female Ss could not 
be included in the final statistical analyses since the, 
material for this § was incomplete. b 
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were used, but each reproduction was made by a 
different S. The first § read the original mimeo- 
graphed passage. After a ten-minute interval, dur- 
ing which S§ was occupied with the digit-symbol 
substitution test, he reproduced the passage in 
writing. ‘This written reproduction was typed and 
Was given to the second S who read it through 
once, worked on the interpolated task for ten 
minutes and then reproduced the passage. This 
Procedure was continued until a chain of six repro- 
ductions was completed. ‘There were twelve chains, 
six consisting entirely of women and six entirely 
of men. 

Subjects. The men Ss were students at Harvard 
College; the women Ss were students at Radcliffe 
College or at Simmons College. None of these 
institutions is fully coeducational. Indeed, the prob- 
lem of coeducation has for a long time been contro- 
versial among these students. The material of the 
memory passage can, therefore, be assumed to be 
of immediate personal relevance to these Ss. 


REsuLTs 


Scoring Procedure. In order to make the 
scoring procedure as uniform as possible, the 
total passage was divided into 110 units (see 


above). Each of these units embodies an" 


item of information. A unit was scored as 
retained if it appeared in the reproduction in 
clearly recognizable form, without substantial 
alteration of meaning. While strictly ver- 
batim reproduction of a unit was thus not 
required, the information contained in the 
unit had to remain virtually unchanged in 
Order to be credited as retained. ‘The written 
reproductions were scored by three Es, and 
the scores reported embody their consensus. 
‘The fact that there was very little disagree- 
ment among Es as to how items should be 
scored is presumptive evidence for the relia. 
bility of the scoring. 

Amount of Forgetting by Men and Women 
Ss. Figure 1 shows the average percentages 
of items recalled by men and women Ss at 
different time intervals under the two ex- 
perimental conditions. ‘These data confirm 
a well-known fact: the temporal course of 
forgetting varies considerably with the 
method of measuring retention. At the 
same time, these results reveal a finding of 
considerable relevance to the main concern 
of this study: male Ss consistently retain 
more of the material than do female Ss. 

Consider first the over-all differences due 
to the method of measuring retention. When 
the method of successive reproduction is used, 


both men and women Ss show a considerable 
initial loss after a ten-minute interval. There- 
after the level of performance of each group 
remains virtually unchanged over the total 
test period. The method of serial reproduc- 
tion, on the other hand, yields for each group 
a steady negatively accelerated curve of for- 
getting. The greatest losses occur early in 
the series. But after the first few links in 
the chain of reproductions have been passed, 
the story becomes so thoroughly skeletonized 
that it is repeated virtually by rote. 

In both successive and serial reproduction, 
Women show greater forgetting than men, 
With the exception of the first recall in 
serial reproduction the curves for the two 
groups of subjects never cross. ‘The superior 
retentivity of the men is significant only for 
the method of successive reproduction (Table 
1). ‘The difference falls short of significance 
for the method of serial reproduction (Table 


2): 


TABLE 1 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF MEAN NUMBER OF ITEMS 
CoRRECTLY RECALLED BY MEN AND WoMEN 
SUBJECTS IN THE METHOD OF SUC- 

CESSIVE REPRODUCTION 


SOURCE OF 
VARIATION df MEAN SQUARE F 
HET HHT oN Te CdS 1... 
Sexes ¥ 1,817.5 « 
Times 5 9.0 
Sexes X times 5 1.8 
Error 54 154.6 
‘Total 65 


** Significant beyond the .01 level of confidence. 


‘The results obtained with the method of 
Successive reproduction are analyzed in ‘Table 
1. The difference between men and women 
Ss is highly significant: the men’s perform- 


“ ance is reliably better, In this case, time 


interval is not a significant source of variation. 
As Figure 1 clearly indicates, the average 
amount correctly recalled does not vary from 
interval to interval. As we might expect, 
the interaction, sex X time interval, also falls 
short of significance. The retention curves 
for men and women Ss are clearly parallel 
throughout, i.e, the length of the time in- 
terval does not affect men and women sub- 
jects differentially. 
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‘Table 2 shows the results of a parallel 
analysis for the serial reproduction data. 
Here time interval (position in the series) 
is, of course, a highly significant source of 


action, sex X.time interval, also falls short 
of significance. ‘Thus, though the male re- 
tention curve tends to be higher, both the 
amount and the rate of loss are essentially 
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Fic. 1. PROPORTIONS OF ITEMS CORRECTLY RECALLED UNDER DIFFERENT EXPERIMENTAL CONDITIONS 


Variance. As the material is transmitted 

om person to person, the number of cor- 
fectly remembered’ items becomes signifi- 
SE smaller. Again, the male Ss show 
Hgher retentivity but the differences between 
Sexes are not statistically reliable. ‘The inter- 


the same for male and female Ss when 
memory is tested by the method of serial 
reproduction. 

In summary, men Ss remember the con- 
troversial material better than do women Ss 
only in the method of successive reproduc- 


30 
TABLE 2 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF MEAN NUMBER OF ITEMS 
CoRRECTLY RECALLED BY MEN AND WoMEN J 
SUBJECTS IN THE METHOD OF SERIAL V 


REPRoDucrioN 

SOURCE OF 

VARIATION df MEAN SQUARE F 
Sexes A 1 168.1 3.24 
‘Times 5 1,926.2 38.52** 
Sexes X times 5 9.2 hes 
Etror 60 51.8 
Total V2 


** Significant beyond the .o1 level of confidence. 


tion. Previous experimental work has clearly 
shown that we should not expect systematic 
sex differences in sheer ability to memorize 
Prose material. McGeoch (13, p. 246) sum- 
marizes the experimental literature here as 
follows: “Sex differences in rate of learning 
are small and do not consistently favor one 
sex or the other. Which sex will prove su- 
Perior in a given experiment is a function of 
amount of specific practice involved in the 
measurements and of the character of the 
activity or material.” In the present experi- 
ment, differences in amount of practice can- 
not be a crucial factor. Differences in moti- 
vational reaction to the material, however, 
could well be crucial. Still another factor 
suggested by the present experiment is the 
method of measuring retention. ‘Why these 
differences’ show up significantly in the 
method of successive reproduction, not in 
the method of serial reproduction, will be 
discussed later. 


As was pointed out above, the tenor of 


the memory passage is, in general, derogatory 


to women. ‘That women remember this ma- 
terial less well than men is consistent with 
the previous findings of Zillig (20) and Le- 
vine and Murphy (12): 5 tends to retain 
selectively that which is favorable to his atti- 
tudes and values, to forget selectively that 
which is unfavorable. Before accepting this 
interpretation, however, we would do well 
to proceed to a more intensive level of analy- 
sis. ‘Two questions should be asked of these 
data: (a) do men and women retain different 
information units; and (b) do the two sexes 
introduce different errors and distortions? 
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In other words, both memory loss and mem- 

Ory change need to be analyzed. 

Selective. Retention of Information Units 
by Men and Women Ss. For this analysis 
more than a sheer count of the number of 
correctly retained items is necessary. Infor- 
mation items must be classified in terms of 
their motivational significance. 

‘The information units in the letter fall into 
Six categories: (a) pro-male; (b) pro-female; 
(c) anti-male; (d) anti-female; (e) ambiva- 
lent; and (f) neutral. The first four cate- 
gories are self-explanatory. Ambivalent units 
are ones which could serve as arguments 
both for and against coeducation. For ex- 
ample, an assertion that women are patient 
and HAT assistants in the laboratory 
is classifiedt as ambivalent. Neutral units 
are ones which have no direct bearing on the 
argument. For example, the salutation, in- 
troductory and concluding phrases of the 
letter are classified as neutral. ‘The final as- 
signment of the information items to the 
Various categories represents the consensus of 
the Es. H 

Figure 2 shows graphically the average 
percentage of each of the different types of 
items correctly retained at each of the time 
intervals. Results obtained with men and 
Women Ss are shown separately for suc- 
cessive reproduction and for serial reproduc- 
tion. J 

Quite apart from the absolute level of 
retention for various types of items, a con- 
sistent and coherent picture emerges when 
Wwe compare the performance of men and 

“Women Ss.® It is clear that the two groups 
are differentially selective in the type of items 
Which they favor in' retention. 

Male Ss retain a larger percentage of pro- 
male items than do women in their successive 
reproduction though the two groups behave 
Very much alike in the serial reproduction of 
such items. But men also remember more 
pro-female items than do women Ss under 
both conditions of testing. In general, then, 
men are superior in the retention of items 


8]Jt would be difficult to compare the absolute levels 
of retention for various types of items since the items 
were not equated for difficulty, position in the series, etc. 
Differences in retention may be due to such factors as 
well as to motivational influences. ‘To hold difficulty 
and related factors constant, we rely on analysis of 
differences between men and women. j 
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which are positive and favorable—favorable was not already contained in the general 
to themselves and to the opposite sex. retention curves (Fig. 1). An interesting, | 
«When it comes to anti-female items, in and suggestive deviation from this general 
© both successive and serial reproduction, men trend is revealed, however, when retention 
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till show a higher Percentage of correct re- for ni-male items is considered. Here for" 


_‘Ponses than do women. At this point, one 
y Le ন to conclude that Tien show 
‘jen Sher evel of retention for all types of 
bi Es and that our qualitative breakdown of 

Hie items does not add any information that 


the first time we find women's retention 
scores superior to those of men. ‘This dif- 
ferential effect is very striking in the case of 
successive reproduction. In the case of serial 
reproduction, women start at a higher level 
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+ ‘of retention but the two curves soon begin 
“uto overlap. ‘The data suggest that this re- 


“ 


versalvin the’ general trend is due to the 
summation of two effects: (a) poorer reten- 
tion of anti-male items by men, and (b) 
Superior retention of anti-male items 

women.* é 4 

Ambivalent items do not show consistent 
sex differences in recall. The successive re- 
production..curves cross back and forth; in 
serial reproduction men tend to maintain a 
Slight superiority. Finally, in the retention 
of neutral items, male Ss are generally su- 
perior to female Ss. It is noteworthy, how- 
ever, that the successive reproduction curves 
for these items are much closer together than 
they were for “partisan” items. 

‘To summarize: men’s retention perform- 
ance tends to be superior to women’s for all 
types of items, with the notable exception 
of anti-male items. ‘The differences between 
the two groups are greatest for successive 
reproduction. Serial reproductions show a 
leveling trend which quickly brings the two 
groups together at a common level of highly 
abbreviated, skeletonized accounts. The dif- 
ferences. that do exist between men’s and 
Women’s serial reproductions tend to be in 
the same direction as the more stable dif- 
ferences between successive reproductions. 

‘The reliability of the differences yield. 
our item analysis was tested by means 0. 
analysis of variance which is summarized 
in ‘Table 3. 

‘This“analysis confirms that conditions of 
testing (serial vs. successive) and time inter- 
Vals are significant sources of variation. The. 
significant interaction, times X method, re- 
flects the difference in the temporal course 
of forgetting under the two conditions of 
testing. ‘The retention curve for successive 
reproduction has virtually zero slope whereas 
serial reproduction yields a negatively ac- 
celerated forgetting curve. So far, the new 
analysis confirms the findings of the previous 


4 The basis for this conclusion is that (a) the average 
per cent anti-male items retained by men i the 
men’s average retention score and (b) the average per 
cent anti-male items retained by women is. above the 
women’s average retention score. This relationship is 
sharpened when only “partisan” items are considered. 

5 The high level of retention for neutral items could be 
accounted for by their position in the passage. They 
come primarily at the beginning and end and are thus 
favored by both primacy and recency. 


! TABLE 3 , 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF MEAN NuMBER oF Dn. 
FERENT TYPES OF ITEMS CORRECTLY RECALLED BY 
MEN AND WoMEN: SUBJECTS IN THE METHOD 
OF SUCCESSIVE REPRODUCTION AND THE 
METHOD. OF SERIAL REPRODUCTION 


SOURCE OF VARIATION af F 
Methods LAME 938.79 
Times 5 ole 
Sexes ys 1 33.33" 
Items 5 71.87 
TtemsX Methods 5 86.63** 
Items X Sexes 5 17:22 

ele / 25 +86 
imesX Methods 5 ‘7.18% 
Sex X Methods” un 44.64°* 
SexX Times 5 1.05 
° 
Total 58 


** Significant beyond the .01 level of confidence. 
u 


analysis in terms of sheer number of items { 
retained (Tables 1 and 2). 

Of especial interest in the present context 
are the significant F-ratios for “items," 
“sexes,” and the “items YX sexes” interaction. 
Different types of items have differential 
retention value; the sexes differ significantly 
in their performance; and, most important 
of all, the difference between men and women. 
subjects varies significantly with the type of 
item for which the comparison is made. ‘The 
nature of this interaction has already been 
discussed. 

A few words should be said about the 
remaining interactions. Items by methods 
is significant. We have already referred to 
the fact that successive reproduction shows 
larger and more stable differences than serial 
reproduction since the latter tends to level 
Out to highly abbreviated rote repetitions. 
Hence successive reproduction tends to es- 
tablish more differences between items an 
ML them more sharply" than does 

al reproduction. Finally, the interactions, 
“items X times” and “sex X times,” 
short of statistical significance. We interpret 
this to mean that the rate at which changes 
Occur tends to be uniform for both groups of 
Ss and regardless of type of item. k 

Under both conditions of recall, then, men. 
and women showed different patterns” of 
selective forgetting. ‘The differences are e5 
pecially striking in the method of successive 
reproduction. In the method of serial re 
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production the trend is there but the dif- 
ferences are not statistically significant. Anal- 
ysis of these patterns reveals, moreover, that 
the picture is more complex than a simple 
wish-fulfillment theory of retention would 
have predicted. According to sucha theory, 
that which is favorable and satisfying to the 


© learner is selectively retained; that which is 


unfavorable and annoying is selectively for- 


‘ gotten. “This expectation is borne out only 


in part. Women remember a smaller pro- 
portion of all types of items, including pro- 
female items. What women-remember better 
than do men are anti-male items. 0 
Since, in our society, women" actually do 
not have, equal status with men; the deroga- 
tory tenor of the passage may well have 
aroused insecurity feelings in college women. 
Male Ss would be less threatened by this 
material since in our society there has never 
been a problem of educational equality for 
men. Under these circumstances it is not 
surprising that women would show poorer 
retention for most.types of items, including 
Pro-female items (which fitted poorly into 
the general derogatory context of the pas- 
Sage). It is a fact that threat lowers per- 


«formance level. ‘Too much ego-involvement 
« Can be temporarily disorganizing (1, 3, 16). 


But why the reversal of the trend in the 
Case of anti-male items? As noted above, 
two effects may be responsible for the re- 
Versal: (a) below average retention of these 
items by men; and (b) above average re- 
tention of these items by women. Selective 
forgetting of anti-male items by men fits 
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In this interpretation we make certain in- 


ferences about the S’s attitudes toward the 


material. In the absence of independent in- 
formation about S’s attitudes, the reasoning 
becomes circular unless it is supported by 
other lines of evidence. An intensive analysis 
of S's errors and distortions provides such 
evidence. : 

Analysis of Changes in the Content of 
Reproductions. ‘The distortions and errors in 
the reproductions quite apart: from the 
amount remembered support and extend the 
interpretations suggested above. In spite of 
considerable differences among the individual 
reproductions, certain generalizations emerge: 

1. In general, few distortions and errors 
occur in male records: Neither positive nor 
negative statements about either sex are in- 
tensified. On the contrary, there is tendency 
to qualify or soften some of the flat asser- 
tions in the original paragraph. Typical of 
this are the following: A male § in his third 
successive repetition reports, “Seventy-five per 
cent of the women supposedly write better 
than they think”; in his first successive repeti- 
tion another male recalls, “Women tend to 
have more concrete ideas.” (Italics ours.) 
On the whole, in both successive and serial 
reproduction male Ss reproduce the material 
more faithfully than female Ss do. In the 

ey cases in which exaggerations do appear 
nn" male records they are characteristically 
tempered or eliminated in successive records. 
The following is a typical example from a 
serial reproduction chain: The first male in 
a serial reproduction chain starts his recall 


well into the conventional picture of wishful «of the original letter with the sentence, “In 


forgetting. Selective retention of such items 
by women could perform a different func- 
tion. On the one hand, emphasis on anti- 
male items transforms a generally anti-female 
Passage into one which is both anti-male 
i antifemale. The anti-female impactof 
স Passage would thereby be lessened. On 
tie other hand, the greater recall of anti-male 
items could function as an outlet for aggres- 
lon. Memory works in subtler ways than 
2 simple theory of wish-fulfillment and re- 
Pression would have us believe. Aggression 
can be released as well as repressed in se- 
ve Iecall. Selective recall can reveal 
lous mechanisms of adjustment, the means 
Y Which the S handles tension. 


" regards to the question of admitting women 
to the college, I think that it would be detri- 
(mental.” ‘The second subject changes this 
statement to read, “In regard to your inquiry 
about admitting women to school I have 
only to say that men are better students 
than women.” In other words, the definite 
statement about the danger of admitting 
women is quickly dropped. f 
gE ations and distortions abound 
in female records. All types of items are 
affected in both methods. Of especial in- 
terest is the overstatement of pro-male and 
anti-female arguments. ‘The contrast between 
men and women in favor of men is con- 
siderably enhanced. Men are frequently 
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called “far superior,” and male superiority 
is extended well beyond the specific items 
contained in the original material. At the 
same time, anti-female items are exaggerated. 
In her fifth successive repetition a female S$ 
says: “Men are the outstanding people always 
and make the most contributions to science 
while the women do the methodical clinical 
work. It is hard to imagine a man as a 
nurse but who can imagine a woman as a 
professor?” “It is an obvious impossibility 
for women to exceed men in college work,” 
another female subject asserts, and this state- 
ment persists throughout the chain of repro- 
ductions. “It is not true that women will 
raise the grade average,” asserts another fe- 
male record, and “Women are weak in col- 
lege,” we read in still another. Pro-female 
and anti-male statements do not suffer com- 
parable elaboration in spite of the fact that 
a large proportion of such items is remem- 
bered. ty 

‘The records strongly suggest that women 
are the more prone to accentuate cultural 
stereotypes about the relative academic merits 
of the two sexes. As a result, distortions and 
exaggerations occur which can be classified 
only as self-abasive. 

3. In both methods, the reproductions of 
female Ss show a larger amount of interpre- 
tation and comment. Most of these addi- 
tions are defensive in nature, suggesting that 
in spite of their admitted shortcomings 
women may have a place in the academic 
community. For example, the usefulness of 
women as nurses and teachers, mentioned in 
the original selection, is emphasized. In one 
female serial reproduction chain, the S says, 
“Women are a distracting influence . . . how- 
ever, we have decided to allow women to 
enter. After all, what would we do without 
nurses?” In another chain the first subject 
reports, “Women are less original than men 
but more thorough.” Again a female states, 
“Women will do the drudge work for men.” 
This same item in another female serial re- 
production chain is recalled by the second 
subject as “men are more active in science 
but women carry out their experiments.” 

4. In both methods, women Ss are more 
prone than men to draw a definitive conclu- 
sion from the arguments contained in the 
original passage (which leaves the advisa- 
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bility of coeducation open). In all cases 
Where a conclusion is drawn by female Ss 
it is that admission of women to the insti- 
tution is inadvisable. Some conclusions are 
even more radical: “Women should not 
enter college.” “Women are incapable of 
going to college.” “Women do not need a 
college education.” 

Male Ss typically fail to draw a conclusion. 
Indeed, they frequently emphasize the fact 
that the issue has not been settled in the 
passage. Thus a male S says, “The question 
is difficult to answer.” Another male S starts 
the first of his successive reproductions with 
the statement, “There are many different 
sides to the argument. ‘TI will discuss both.” 
In two cases, ‘a negative conclusion was 
drawn by a male but it was tempered quickly 
and then dropped. Here is an example taken 
from the second and third subjects in a 
serial reproduction chain. ‘The second S re- 
ports, “The average woman marries within 
two years after college which leaves me con- 
vinced that a college education is more im- 
portant for a man.” The third male in this 
chain substitutes for this strongly anti-female 
item: “On the average, women marry two 
years after graduating from college which 
proves to me that a university education is 
a good thing.” This latter more ambivalent 
version persisted throughout the rest of this 
set of serial reproductions. 

5. In both methods, though more markedly 
in successive reproduction, the reproductions 
of female Ss show repetitiveness. Statements 
are often repeated two or three times in a 
given record, adding to the high degree of 
exaggeration characteristic of the records. No 
comparable tendency toward repetitiveness 
is found in the records of the male Ss. 

It is clear from the foregoing analysis that 
if distortions and errors can be regarded as 
clinical indications of emotionality, women 
Ss react to the passage with considerably 
greater emotionality than do men. Women 
sharpen and exaggerate the issue. ‘They en- 
hance the contrast between men and women, 
being self-abasive in the process. It indi- 
cates that deep-seated feelings of insecurity 
and inferiority were indeed tapped by this 
material. The retention of a large’ propor- 
tion of anti-male items suggests an attempt 
at compensation, yet the failure to emphasize 
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and exaggerate the anti-male items shows 
the extent to which these college women 
were influenced by current stereotypes and 
how prone they were to accept them. In 
«other words, selective recall may well func- 
tion here as it does in the so-called projective 
tests: the subject reacts to the material se- 
Jectively in terms of his own needs and ten- 
sion-systems, the products of his recall being 
themselves projections of these needs and ten- 
Sion-systems. * i 

If these are valid interpretations of the 
present data two important facts about our 
Culture are revealed: ‘(a) College women 
do feel themselves inferior to college men, 
and are abasive and apologetic about it; and 
(b) college men are far less concerned" with 
their reputed superiority, far less insecure. 
‘The high recall of pro-male and anti-female 
items on the part of the female Ss, as con- 
trasted with the more factual and relatively 
undistorted recall of the male Ss, lends strong 
Support to this argument. 

Also consistent with this interpretation is 
the finding that the method of serial repro- 
duction does not yield statistically significant 
Sex differences, whereas the method of suc- 

“ Cessive reproduction, does. In the former 
method the first S in each chain reduces the 
total amount of material available for later 
$s and thereby reduces the opportunities 
for further loss and distortion by these Ss. 
In the method of successive reproduction 

1¢ S carries his own need-pattern throughout 
his reproductions. 

Of Significance also is the likelihood that 

€ Instructions in the two different methods 
establish different experimental sets. If the 
material is to be reproduced only once, rather 

An six times, both sexes should initially be 
.658 ego-inyolved in serial reproduction than 
ve reproduction. By the same 
Le he lier! is potentially more 
iV 8 to female 55, the lure of ego- 

AE within a given method should 

i he RS than for males. ‘The 

FE, in the athodrct Es el br 
tion. ‘This wes 7 Successive reproduc- 
TE to be the case. Suc- 

eal oes not yield the same 
Fen of reproduction but the 
Whe tw, IECa!! 1s essentially the same in 
0 methods. ‘The nature of the material 
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to be learned, then, as well as the method of 
recall are important motivational determi- 
nants of selective recall.® 

A word should be said here concerning a 
study in selective recall reported recently 1 
by Williams (18). Williams fails to find 
evidence for selective recall. Since his methods 
and materials. differed from those used in 
the present experiment, the two studies can- 
not be directly compared. On the other 
hand if the interpretation given the data of 
the present study is valid, motivation ap- 
pears to be a crucial determinant of selective 
recall. In Williams’ study motivational fac- 
tors may not have been carefully controlled. 
‘There seems to have been no clear-cut rela- 
tionship, for example, between the physio- 
logical need and the material to be learned, 
on the one hand, and the induced psycho- 
logical need interpolated between the learn- 
ing and recall of the material, on the other. , 
In other words, in none of the situations in- 
vestigated by Williams were measured needs 
aroused by the materials themselves. Instead, . 
these needs were superimposed by the ex- 
perimenter, rather than being an integral 
part of the materials and the situation. An 
ego-need does not necessarily develop by 
virtue of E’s intention that it should (ct. 
Alper [5]). The fact that selective recall 
occurs for “partisan,” not for “ambivalent” 
and neutral items in the present study sup- 
ports our emphasis on the importance of 
motivational factors in selective recall. 


SUMMARY 


tt L s 
Memory for socially relevant material was 


studied by two different recall methods, 
the method of successive reproduction and 
the method of serial reproduction. In the 


6 The results of an earlier selective recall experiment 
by Clark (8) where the memory passage used also in- 
volved a “male-female conflict” are entirely consistent 
with the present findings. The general tone of his pas- 
sage was such that the material would be more threaten- 
ing to male than to female Ss. ‘The male character in. 4% 
the passage by implication was threatened with humili- Ll 
ation and with the loss of prestige at the hands of a 
female. The latter was portrayed as a drunkard and a 
hardened convict. How much more difficult for high 
school and college girls in our society to identify with 
this female than for the male Ss to identify with the 
innocent man about to be taken in by the bad female. 
Little wonder that the male in Clark's study behaved 
much as the female Ss did in the present study: in 
Clark’s experiment it was the males who recalled less of 
the material and distorted it more. 
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‘method of successive reproduction, S recalled 


the original passage six times in the course 


of an hour at ten-minute intervals. In the 
method of serial reproduction six Ss consti- 
tuted a memory chain. The original passage. 
Was read only by the first S. Each of the 
succeeding Ss in the chain read the written 
version of the immediately preceding S. In 
each case recall was made ten minutes after 
reading the material. With both methods 


“of recall the ten-minute intervals between 


recalls were filled with a digit-symbol test. 

‘The experimental material consisted of a 
‘passage dealing with the question of the ad- 
visability of admitting women students to a 
‘male university. Male and female college 
students for whom this question has con- 
siderable social relevance were used as sub- 
jects. ‘The general tenor of the passage was 
derogatory to women though approximately 
equal numbers of pro-male, pro-female, anti- 
male, and anti-female items were included as 
well as ambivalent and neutral items. 

‘The findings can be summarized as follows: 

“I. ‘The temporal course of forgetting a so- 
cially relevant material varies considerably 
with the method of measuring retention. 

2. In the method of successive reproduc- 
tion following the initial decline neither male 
‘nor female Ss show any appreciable additional 
memory loss. The forgetting curve is vir- 
tually a straight line after the first reproduc- 
tion. 

3. In the method of serial reproduction 
the forgetting curve is negatively acceler- 
ated. Both male and female Ss show a large 
initial loss. But after the material has been 
transmitted through two or three Ss it has 
become so skeletonized that the curve flat- 
tens out at a low level of recall. 

4. Male Ss consistently retain more of the 
experimental material than do female Ss. 
‘The differences between sexes is statistically 
significant only. for the method of successive 
reproduction. 

5. Selective retention of partisan items oc- 
curs for male and female Ss. The difference 
is statistically significant. Male Ss retain 
more pro-male, pro-female, and anti-female 
items and fewer anti-male items than do 
female Ss. In other words, male Ss retain 
more items which are favorable to men and 
more items which are favorable to women 
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“than do female Ss. Male Ss also retain nm 
items unfavorable to women. But male 
_retain fewer items unfavorable to men w 
‘ female Ss retain more items unfavo 
to men. a 
6. Selective recall for ambivalent an 
‘tral ‘items does. not occur: the differer 
between male and female Ss are not stati 
tically ‘significant. | 
7. There are qualitative as well as qu 
tative differences in selective recall by 
and female Ss. In general, the male Ss 
tort the items less, are more factual in 
recall. Female Ss, on the other hand, 
to distort and exaggerate. Of special inte 
est is their exaggeration of anti-female item: 
They make pb HEE even more anti-fema 
than the passage itself. ‘This self-al 
tendency, along with the poorer over 
call, is interpreted to mean that female 
in our society feel more threatened by 
content of the passage than do male 'Ss, 
female Ss accept the cultural stereotype ' 
their inferiority and reinforce it by kee 
it in the focus of their attention. , 
8. A simple wish-fulfillment theory 
selective recall is not adequate for interpr 
ing the findings of the present study. 
9. Selective recall can serve as an indi 
ual or group projective device when mater 
which is socially and personally relevant 
used as the experimental material. 
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STUTTERING BEHAVIOR AND 


yp 


ANXIETY AS A FUNCTION OF 


THE DURATION OF STIMULUS WORDS: 
ALBERT E. GOSS 


Was designed to investigate the rela- 

tionship between the frequency of 

1 'stuttering and the temporal duration of stim- 

‘ulus words. ‘The theoretical problem was 

based upon the assumption that stuttering 

frequency is a direct function of anxiety and 

thus involved the use of stutterers to investi- 

gate the nature of the relationship between 

lanxiety and the exposure period of word- 
cues arousing anxiety. 


The Empirical Problem 


Although quantitative relationships have 
not been reported, clinical and/or observa- 
tional protocol (14, 18, 40, 58) suggest that 
Jearly parental training practices and attitudes 
“are among the antecedent conditions which 

‘influence the acquisition and retention of 
‘ stuttering behavior. In addition, the fre- 
quency of stuttering appears to be related 
to classes of stimulus variables such as char- 
acteristics of the word materials (11, 12, 13, 
19, 34, 35, 37,38, 42) and of the speech situ- 
ation (4 7, 8, 27, 47» 54, 60, 63), threat of 
Punishment (70), alteration of speech pat- 
terns and/or accompanying behavior (5, 7, 
8, 39, 41), practice conditions, (27, 41, 54, 60), 
and suggestion (7).2 However, while present 
in all speech situations, the influence of the 


OO the empirical level the present study 


k 

This article is based on a thesis submitted to the 

faculty of the Department of Psychology of the State 
University of IJowa in partial fulfillment of the require- 
ments for the M.A. degree, The writer wishes ‘to 
express his indebtedness to Professor George J. Wischner 

“ who suggested the problem as part of a broader research 
program in stuttering and learning theory and who with 
Professors Wendell Johnson and Kenneth W. Spence 
provided critical assistance. Parts of these data were 
presented at the Midwestern Psychological Association 
Meeting of 1948. 

2 References within parentheses are representative of 
work relating the particular classes of stimulus variables 
to stuttering behavior. In his summary of these and 
other studies Wischner (72, 73) has indicated how the 
observed relationships can be assimilated within a 
stimulus-response learning theory. Summary statements 
and a theoretical reorganization of the observed relation- 
ships along lines suggested by Wischner have also been 
outlined by Bloodstein (7, 9). 
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nt 
temporal dimensions of word presentation 
upon stuttering behavior has not been ex- 
Plicitly investigated.® Accordingly, the two 
experiments reported here were designed to 
investigate the relationship between stutter- 
ing frequency and the duration of word 
stimuli (length of varying time intervals be- 
tween exposure of stimulus words and the 
Occurrence of signals 0 say the words). 


The Theoretical Problem 


Within the field of stuttering, studies of the 
Physiological correlates of stuttering behavior 
supplemented by hypotheses concerning the 
systematic status of anxiety formed the back- 
ground of the theoretical problem. ‘The stim- 
Ulus-response analysis of anxiety and experi- 
mental data relevant to that analysis also 
contributed to the formulation of the prob- 
lem. 

Physiological correlates of stuttering be- 
havior. Studies of the physiological correlates 
of stuttering behavior have been concerned 
with (a) comparison of biochemical and 
Physiological characteristics of stutterers and 
normal speakers; (b) determination of the 
influence of systemic physiological conditions 
upon stuttering behavior; and of primary 
impo! herein (c) measurement of physi- 
ological states prior to and/or concomitant 
with overt verbalization.* 

£ Hill (32) has suggested the importance of temporal 
factors. Additional hypotheses concerning the role of 
temporal characteristics of word and passage presentation 
have been advanced by Wischner (72). 

AIn general, studies which in the first category 
have failed to demonstrate consistent and significant 
differences in chemical constituents of the blood, blood 
cell counts, salivary pH, etc, Hill (30, 31), in his excel- 
lent summary of the relevant literature, recognized the 
possibility of differences but concluded that “in all 
instances where differences between stutterers and normal 
speakers Purportedly were obtained the differences were 
compared with and shown to approximate closely 
changes in so-called normal persons during muscular 
activity and affective behavior” (30, p. 258). Blood- 
stein (7) Summarized observations that fatigue, 
drowsiness, sedation, and intoxication were among the 
systemic physiological conditions which, at least tem- 


Porarily, serve to reduce, stuttering frequency. 
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Respiratory (antagonism between upper and 
Jower thoracic levels, prolonged inspiration, clonic 
and tonic interruptions of expiration, etc. [64, 
I ]), cardiovascular (heart rate, sinus arrhythmia, 
Blood pressure, etc. [31]), and psychogalvanic (22) 
changes are among the most frequently observed 
physiological antecedents and/or concomitants of 
stuttering behavior. In an early study Fletcher (22) 
observed differences between the‘ breathing patterns 
accompanying normal speech and those accompany- 
ing overt stuttering. In addition, when compared 
with nonspeaking situations he noted changes in 
plethysmographic, heart rate, and psychogalvanic 
responses during stuttering. The intensity of these 
responses appeared to be positively correlated with 
severity of stuttering. Robbins (57) also reported 
a positive relationship between peripheral vasocon- 
striction and stuttering spasms or expressed fear 
of stuttering. Travis, Tuttle, and Cowan (67) 
found premature ventricular contractions during 
stuttering and it was their suggestion that this form 
of cardiac arrhythmia might be related to anxiety. 
That cardiovascular changes are restricted to the 
speech situation and Perhapy to the : HR চর 
Overt spasms is suggested by Ritzman's ৰ 
failure to’ find significant differences hs 24 
stutterers and normals with respect to heart rate, 
blood pressure, and sinus arrhythmia under rest 
conditions. : 

L. E. Travis (65), Fossler (23), Henrikson (29), 
V. Travis (68), Morley (47), ‘and oe EY 
have Observed respiratory changes prior to and/or 
Coincident with overt stuttering. Further, the find- 
ings of L. E. ‘Travis, V. Travis, Morley, and perhaps 
those of Henrikson and Strother suggest that for 
the most part these disturbances were not present 
When stutterers spoke words fluently. Morley, for 
example, recorded 73 per cent of the observed 
breathing abnormalities during the occurrence of 
Overt spasms. Likewise, Van Riper (69) has 
demonstrated that high inspiration-expiration ratios 
and other breathing irregularities were character- 


istic Fe cedenbs of actual or anticipated stuttering 
৫ ‘hh 
In general, the above findings as well as 
other indirectly relevant data which have 
1 summarized by Hill (37) and Wischner 
(72) support the conclusions that (a) while 
Changes in various visceral effector systems 
not be Perfectly intercorrelated, the oc- 
‘rences of overt stuttering behavior are 
Usually preceded by changes in one or more 
LE Eratory, cardiovascular, or psychogalvanic 
ba and (b) these changes do not oc- 
gs the same regularity when fluent 
Le is observed in speaking situations or 
I ন Where speech is not required. 
[ko be noted, moreover, that the physio- 
ক কল Which are associated with 
ering are among the autonomically- 
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mediated internal (visceral) responses which 
have often been designated as fear or anx- 
iety (2). Therefore, it is suggested, and this 
is the first assumption which underlies the 
theoretical problem, that the occurrence of 
overt stuttering is an “index” or “symptom” 
of anxiety or fear.” More precisely it is as- 
sumed that the probability of the occurrence 
of overt stuttering is some direct function of 
the strength of an antecedent and/or con- 
comitant anxiety state. Ne, 

It will be recalled, however, that many 
studies have indicated that stuttering behavior 
is related to past and present stimulus events. 
Further, anxiety as an inferred state of the 
organism is presumably aroused by specifiable 
antecedent stimulus events. ‘Therefore, in or- 
der to account both for the observed relation- 
ships between stuttering and antecedent stim- 
ulus events and for the occurrence of anxiety 
it is also necessary to,assume that, as a result 
of prior learning experiences, anxiety in 
adolescent and adult stutterers is a joint func- 
tion of word stimulus characteristics and of 
speech situation variables. b 

Status of anxiety in stuttering theory. At- 
tention should be called to the fact that the kb 
above assumptions are, in general, consistent. 
with hypotheses concerning the systematic 
status of anxiety in stuttering behavior which 
have been advanced by theorists interested in 
stuttering sui generis or as a specific type of 
neurotic behavior.® For example, Hahn's (28) 
compendium of stuttering theories contains 
a number of explanations of stuttering be- 
havior (Bleumal, pp. 16-18; Boome, Pp. 
122-125; Fletcher, Pp. 33-403 Gifford, pp. 
41-44; Greene, Ppp. 45-48; Johnson, Pp. 54-645 
Natoleczny, pp. 136-141; Solomon, Pp. 88-94; 

5A detailed presentation of the results of studies 
relating stimulus and physiological events to stuttering 
which support the two assumptions may be found in 
Wischner (72). st 
tions in more specific and elaborate form than appeared 
necessary or desirable in the present context. In a some- 
what similar vein Hill (31) has hypothesized that stut- 
tering behavior is the resultant of disruption of overt 
speech patterns by the startle response. 

6'This statement should not be construed to mean 
either that other theorists would accept the two assump- 
tions of the present study, precisely as stated, or that 
anxiety, as established by prior experience and elicited 
in speech situations, is the only relevant variable. In. 
fact, some stuttering theorists who implicitly or explicitly 
accept the distinction between primary and secon 
stuttering symptoms (28, Ppp. 16-18) would hold i 


the latter type can be explained by learning princip' 


This author has also stated the assump he 
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and Van Riper, pp. 105-109) which include 
anxiety, fear, anticipatory, or preparatory 
states within specific speech situations as 
among the determinants of overt stuttering. 
In an analysis which explains the occur- 
rences of various stuttering reactions in terms 
of conflict between neurological, precipitative 
Psychological, and communicative factors 
Johnson and Knott (36) have noted the im- 
Portance of expectation of stuttering and of 


“ the physiological accompaniments of emotion 


~ 


surrounding stuttering. Preparatory set or 
fear aroused by words and situational com- 
ponents plays a key role in Van Riper’s (71) 
analysis of the psychological and physiological 
events which precede overt stuttering. ‘Travis 
(66) explains stuttering as the result of con- 
flict between a desire to speak and a fear of 
speaking. Others, such as Despert (17), Rot- 
ter (59), and Simon (61) are aware of the 

ctional significance of anxiety and/or 
emotional factors as determinants of stutter- 
ing. 

However, the preceding theorists have been 
Primarily concerned with explanations of the 
development of stuttering. sui generis. Oth- 
ers, such as Appelt (2), Bender (6), Blanton 
(28, pp. 11-15), Coriat (16), and Glauber (24), 
Who interpret stuttering within the more 
general framework of analytic theories of 
neurotic symptom-formation, have also em- 
Phasized the etiological significance of fear, 
anxiety, security, and emotional factors. 

In his definitive work on Psychoanalytic 
theory, Fenichel (21) treats anxiety as both a 
fear of experiencing a traumatic state (pain- 
ful stimulation) and a less intense form of the 
trauma. Anxiety, thus conceived, is among 
the motives of defense and from a systematic 
Viewpoint contributes to the motivational sub- 
stratum underlying the formation of particu- 
lar neurotic symptoms such as stuttering. 

“ Hill, working within a Kantorian “inter 
behavioral framework,” regards stuttering as 
“behavior in which voluntary and volitional, 
habit and conditioned responses are broken 
up by feelings and emotional behavior seg- 
ments together with conditioning of the dis- 
rupted elements” (32, p. 313). 

Relation of anxiety in stuttering to anxiety 
in learning theory. However, unless anx- 
iety is to be considered as unique to stutter- 
ing or, more broadly, as unique to clinically 
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Observed and classified behavior, a further 
problem arises—the problem of relating any- 


ি 1 
iety in stuttering to a more general theoretical 


conception of its functional role in all be 
havior. Such a general conception has 
emerged from Mowrer’s (50) translation of 
the Freudian notion of anxiety into stimulus 
response learning theory. 


In brief, this analysis as initially outlined by 
Mowrer (50, 51, 52, 53) and subsequently modified 
by other investigators (1, 10, 20, 43, 45, 46) involves 
the assumptions that (a) previously neutral stimuli, 
temporally contiguous with a noxious stimulus, 
acquire the capacity to elicit the internal state 
originally aroused by the noxious stimulus; this 
conditioned form of the internal pain response has 


been labeled anxiety or fear; (b) the anxiety state 


is composed of internal responses (autonomically- 
mediated visceral and/or cortical [43]) and re- 
sponse-produced stimuli; (c) the response-produced 
stimuli energize or motivate behavior and direct 
behavior; (d) the occurrence of overt responses 
Which remove or permit escape from anxiety 
arousing. stimuli initiates a sequence consisting of 
reduction (i) in. the strength of the internal re- 
sponse, (ii) in the intensity of response-produced 
stimulation, and (iii) in the strength of the anxiety 
drive as well as alteration of the internal cue-pat- 
tern; and Nan xetytive reduction lends to the 
strengthening “of stimulus-response associations 
Which are temporarily contiguous with the decre- 
ment in drive strength. 


Proceeding from this analysis and from 
the two assumptions based upon the em- 
Pirical data concerning the stimulus and 
Physiological correlates of stuttering, it is sug- 


gested that stuttering behavior in adolescents 


and adults is, in part, a direct function of an 
already learned and relatively stable anxiety 
state which is equivalent to anxiety or fear 
within stimulus-response learning theory. 
The equivalence is presumably both strue- 
tural, in the sense that the same or similar 
autonomically-mediated internal (visceral) 
responses and response-produced stimuli are 
involved, and functional, in the sense that 
the internal responses are conditionable, and 
Produce stimuli which drive and direct overt 
behavior and Which, when reduced in in- 
tensity, reinforce temporally contiguous 
stimulus-response associations.” 

7 Anxiety is an implicit response variable (62) ofr 
hypothetical construct 44) and should be distinguish 
from hypothetical state or the conventional intervening 
variables. As a Consequence, anxiety is in principle 
directly observable with appropriate instruments ant 
operative procedure, although practical and/or technical 
difficulties may often interfere. In the intact organisms 


Subjects. 
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The theoretical problem. Within the frame- 
work of the stimulus-response analysis of 
anxiety Mowrer (48, 49) has stulated, and 
cited supporting evidence, that expectancy or 
anxiety, Which has been previously estab- 
lished by the presentation of a recurrent 
momentary noxious stimulus or warning sig- 
nal, rises to a maximum at a point in time 
coincident with the usual occurrence of the 
noxious stimulus or warning signal and then 
dissipates rapidly. ‘This hypothesis, supple- 
mented by data (57, 52, 53) which indicated 
that temporal factors were among the condi- 
tions which influenced the strength of anxiety 
and/or anxiety-motivated behavior, suggested 
a further problem, the problem of determin- 
ing the relationship between the strength of 
an already-established anxiety process and 
the duration of antecedent stimulus events 
eliciting that process. y 

Since there was'reason to believerthat stut- 


tering behavior was, in part, a function of an 


anxiety process which was stwucturally “and 
functionally equivalent to anxiety in learning 
theory it appeared feasible‘to use stutterers 
in the investigation of this relationship. 
‘Therefore, the theoretical problem of the pres- 
ent study involved the determination, in at 
least a preliminary and general fashion, of 
the relationship between anxiety and the 
duration of a stimulus arousing anxiety. 
More specifically the relationship was deter- 
mined by means of an inference based upon 
the observed relationship between the fre- 
quency of stuttering and varying periods of 
Word presentation and the assumptions that 
(a) some words, as the result of prior learn- 
ing, elicit anxiety within a situation in which 
the stutterer has been instructed to say the 
Words overtly and (b) stuttering behavior is 
an index of anxiety; that is, the probability 
of the occurrence of stuttering behavior is 
Some direct function of the strength of an 


LE and/or concomitant anxiety proc- 
5S. 


ExPERIMENT I 
Method bl 


Eo ‘The Ss were 24 male stutterers ranging 
ge from 12 to 25 years, with a mean age of 
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bal an anxiety state will usually be inferred on the 
Cn st relationships among stimulus and 
ing phys: চা and previously established laws relat- 
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approximately 19 years. At the time of the experi- 
ments Ss were attending the Psychological and 
Speech Clinic of the State University of Iowa and 
had had from a few weeks to 18 months of formal 
clinical guidance. 

Apparatus and stimulus materials. A modified 
Hull memory drum was used to present a 96-word 
stimulus list one word at a time.8 A red light, 
controllable by E, was placed on the front plate of 
the drum. In addition a Kodak timer was avail- 
able for timing purposes. 

Procedure. Time intervals of 0, 1, 2, and 5 
seconds between word presentation and the signal 
to say the word (duration of the word stimulus 
or cue) were employed. The time interval began 
with the appearance of the word in the exposure 
slot of the memory drum and was terminated by 
flashing a red light signal for the subject to say the 
word; word and light presentation were simul- 
taneous for the Ointerval. 

The time intervals were presented in random 
order for the entire list of 96 words; there’ were 
24 Words at each of the four interval conditions. 
In order to eliminate possible bias from particular 
word and time combinations, five randomized word 
and interval sequences were constructed and 
assigned to the Ss in such a manner that for the 
24 Ss as a group, each of the 96 stimulus words 
was presented at each of the time interval condi- 
tions an approximately equal number of times. 

There was a variable 5- to 10-second interval © 
between cessation of S°’s response to a stimulus 
word and the presentation of the next word. 

Each 5, after being seated in front of the appa- 
ratus, was introduced to the experiment by the 
following instructions: * 


This is a very simple procedure although 
your fullest cooperation will be necessary if it 
is to be a success. On the face of the drum you 
will notice an exposure slot. Notice also the red 
light to the left of the slot. This light can be 
flashed on and off like this. (Demonstration.) 

A series of words will be exposed in the slot, 
one word at a time. Look at the word but do 
not say it. As soon as the light flashes, say the 
word. Thus there will be the sequence of 
word, light, and your response. In some 
instances the word and the light will appear 


8'The 96-word list was randénily selected from a file 
of 300 words compiled on the basis of a modification of 
a scheme proposed by Brown (12). According to 
Brown a weight of one is assigned for each of the fol- 
lowing characteristics possessed by a word: (1) five or 
more letters; (2) noun, adjective, verb, or adverb; and 
(3) initial sound stuttered with a frequency of 9.3 per 
cent or greater in his study. On this basis a word can 
have a score of either zero, one, two, or three. It should 
be noted that Brown’s scheme was originally developed 
for connected material and included a fourth character- 
istic, position in sentence. In view of the absence of an 
analogous weighting system for isolated words it was 
felt that the use of Brown’s scheme in the selection of 
isolated stimulus words would provide words of rela- 
tively uniform difficulty for stutterers. 
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simultaneously. This means that 
say the word as soon as it appears. 4 

After you have said the word, if you think 
you stuttered you are to tap the front plate 
(face) of the drum. 

Let's try it once. (Expose sample word and 
flash light after two RT 

Now, let's try it again. (Expose the second 
sample word, and flash the light immediately.) 

Remember the instructions. A series of 
Words will be exposed in the slot. You are to 
look at the word but you are not to say it 
until the red light flashes on. After you have 
said the word if you think you stuttered you 
are to tap the front plate (face) of the drum. 
Do you understand? 

All right now, we're ready to start. 


Observation and recording of stuttering. Although 
both E and S judged whether or not stuttering 
occurred in saying a particular word only the $’s 
Judgment was used in the reported data. If S 
Judged that he had stuttered on a particular word 
this judgment was communicated to E by means 
of a single light tap on the front plate of the drum. 


Results ’ 


In Figure 1 the mean percentage ® of a 
stuttered has been plotted as a function of the 
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Fic. 1. MEAN PERCENTAGE OF STUTTERING AS A 
FUNCTION OF THE TIME INTERVAL Cox- 
DITIONS OF EXPERIMENT I 


experimental time-interval conditions. Mean 


percentages and mean frequencies are sum- 
marized in Table 1. 


REE have been 
comparison with the results of Experiment If and wit 

other studies. Mechanical difficulties and oe 
verbalization resulted in the unscorable responses for 11, 
21, 12, and 19 of the 576 words at the 0:, I-, 2-, and 
5-second intervals respectively. However, because differ- 
ences between mean values weighted for unscored words 
and unweighted mean values were negligible and because 
further statistical computation would haye been unduly 
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Examination of Figure 1 reveals an initial 
decrease in stuttering from the 0-second point. 
(no delay between word and response signal) | 
to the 1-second interval and a subsequent in. 
crease at the 2- and 3-second points. Appl. 
cation of analysis of variance ™© to test the 
hypothesis of no difference in observed mean 
frequency values resulted in an F of 253, l 
Since this value approached the F of 214 
Which is required for significance at the 5. 
Per cent level for 3 and 72 degrees of free 
dom the t-test was applied to determine the 
significance of differences between pairs of 
frequency means. ‘The results of this analysis 
are summarized in Table 2.4: ‘The t of 
2.63 Obtained in the comparison of the o- 
and 1-second means is significant at the 2 
Per cent level of confidence for 69 degrees 
of freedom. The: difference between the I- ! 
and 5-second means is significant at the 10 J 
per cent level of confidence; the remaining 
5, are clearly not significant. Although the 
over-all F and the # for successive pairs of 
means from the 1-second point on did not 
approach significance at a high level of con- 
fidence, ‘the significance of the differences 
between the 0- and 1-second intervals and the | 
upward trend from the 1-second point sug- 

| 


gested the value of further experimentation 
to test the now more specific hypothesis of 2 
downward-upward relationship between stut 
tering frequency and the time interval con 
ditions. 


ExpERmmenT I 
Method 


Subjects. Nineteen of the 24 Ss who participated 
in Experiment I served in Experiment Il. Because 
of illness the remaining five Ss of Experiment 
Were not available. At least a week separated suc 
cessive experiences in the two experiments; for 
IO Ss the interval between experiments was two 
Weeks and the longest interval was four weeks. 

Stimulus materials and apparatus. With the et 
ception of a screen between S and E, which was 
introduced to reduce cues associated with possible 
A OSE TCICNCS AssOciated with poss! 


complicated without changing the observed relationship, 
all unscorable Tesponses were treated as nonstu! | 
responses. 

. 20 Stuttering scores are characteristically skewed post 
tively. However, there is reason to believe that non- 
normality of the distributions may not affect the resultant 
F-values to a marked degree (15). 

“The interaction variance (intervalsX subjects) ob- 
tained in the analysis of variance was taken as the of © 
estimate of the population variance in the computation 
the t-values. e 
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MEAN PERCENTAGE, MEAN FREQUENCY, AND STANDARD ERROR OF MEAN FREQUENCY VALUES FOR WoRDs 


VSTUTTERED AT EACH!OF THE TIME INTERVAL CONDITIONS OF EXPERIMENT I; 
24 WoRDs AT EACH INTERVAL FOR 24 Ss 


bt. 4 
4p ul 


—— === তত 


F 


ন্্ড 
TIME INTERVAL MEAN PERCENTAGE 


29.2 
; 22.9 
2” 25.2 
6 26.7 


reactions of E, the apparatus was the same as that 
employed in Experiment I. The stimulus dist was 
72 words in length; the words were drawn at 
random from an enlarged file of 400 words com- 
piled by the modified Brown scheme, subject to the 
restriction that none of the 96 words of Experi- 
ment I would be utilized. 

Procedure. Time interval conditions of 0, 1, 2, 
4 7, and 10 seconds between word and signal were 
employed. The 0-, 1, and 2-second intervals wer 
included to verify the change in the direction of 
slope observed at those intervals in the first experi- 
ment. ‘The additional intervals permitted observa- 
tion of stuttering frequency for chan: and 
extended temporal conditions. In order to deter- 
mine the stability of the relationship between stut- 
tering and the time interval conditions, each S§ was 
given three successive trials with a one-minute 
TS between each presentation of the 72-word 
list 
. Twelve words were presented at each of the six 
intervals. In order to eliminate possible bias from 
Particular word and interval combinations, six 
randomized word and interval sequences were con- 
structed and assigned so that for the 19 Ss as a 
group each word was presented an approximately 
equal number of times at each interval. The same 
randomized word and interval sequence assigned 
to a particular S was used for the three trials. 
glnstructions Were read to each S at the beginning 
ol I experiment. ‘These instructions were essen- 
tially the same as those of the first experiment with 


MEAN FREQUENCY cx 


7-00 T.47 
5.50 1.37 
6.04 1.33 
6.42 1.34 


the following exceptions: (a) Ss were told that 
there would be a short rest period between succes- 
sive runs of the list of words, and (b) that part of 
the instructions was omitted which required S$ to 
indicate after each response whether or not he had 
stuttered. ‘The criterion of stuttering used in 
Experiment Il is given below. 

Observation and recording of stuttering. In this 
experiment there were two observers12 and the 
judgment of stuttering in each case was based on 
the agreement of the observers. On the rare occa- 
sions of disagreement between observers, the stut- 
terer was asked if he had stuttered and his 
judgment was used as the criterion. 


Results 


In Figure 2 the mean percentages of Words 
stuttered on the three trials considered sepa- 
rately have been plotted as a function: of the 


time interval conditions. Mean percentages 


and frequencies for the three trials separately 
and combined are summarized in ‘Table 3. 
Examination of the curve for the first trial 
reveals an initial decrease in percentage of 
stuttering from the 0-second to the 2-second 
point and a subsequent increase from the 
2-second out to the 10-second interval. ‘The 


12'The observers were the writer and George J. 
Wischner. 


TABLE 2 


CoMpARISON oF MEAN FREQUENCY VALUES FOR THE TIME INTERVALS OF EXPERIMENT I BY MEANS OF THE 


Z-TEST FOR RELATED MEASURES 
== oor তত্‌ 


‘TMs INTERVALS CoMPARED 


| 


MEAN * 

Hicner Mxax © LowER MEAN Dir FERENCES hi f 1 
ee cent ONE MEAN DENPAATROHE ET ET STL 

0% 2 6 +02 

CC) 1.50 0.57 2.63 

or 2” ot 0-57 1.68 10 

2” 5, gE 0.58 0.5 1.02 30 

5” 2 0.54 0.57 0.95 +40 

5” RS 0.92 0.57 1.61 oa 


* Based on 69, df for two tails. 
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curves for ‘Trials 2 and 3 are generally lower The obtained values which are Presented in 


than the curve for Trial 1; this decrement'in 
frequency for successive trials ‘has been ob- 
served in many stuttering studies and will be 
considered below. While there is some flat- 
tening of the middle section of the second 
trial curve which may have been extended 
to the initial section of the third trial curve, 
both curves suggest the occurrence of an 
initial downward trend and of a subsequent 
increase in percentage of stuttering. It would 
appear possible, however, that additional trials 
would have revealed a continued flattening 
and perhaps change to positive slope values 
for the 0- to 7-second sector. Although mean 
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‘Table 4 indicated that the observed differ- 
ences between the 0- and 2-second intervals 
were significant at the 5, 3, 20, and 5 per 
cent levels for ‘Trials 1, 2, and 3, and for 
combined trials respectively. ‘The ts for the 
2- and 10-second comparisons permitted the 
rejection of the null hypothesis at the 3, 9, 2, 
and 2 per cent levels of confidence for Trials 
1, 2, and 3 and for the combined trials in that 
Order. As a check on the effects of the asym- 
metrical stuttering frequency distributions on 
the t-tests summarized above, ts were also 
calculated for the logs of the frequency values 
for the three trials combined. ‘The obtained 
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Fic. 2. MEAN PERCENTAGE OF STUTTERING AS A FUNCTION OF THE TIME INTER- 
VAL CoNDITIONS OF EXPERIMENT Il FOR THE THREE TRIALS SEPARATELY 


Ll 

Percentage values for the time intervals for 
the three trials combined have not been plot- 
ted, examination of these values in Table 3 
also suggests a downward-upward trend. 
‘Therefore, the general form of the observed 
curves would appear to be consistent with 
the hypothesis of an initial decrease in stut- 
tering which is followed by a subsequent 
upward trend. 

Statistical analysis of the curves involved 
the use of the t-test to compare mean fre- 
‘quency values for the two extreme points 
(the 0- and 10-second intervals, with those 
for the lowest point, the 2-second interval) .28 


18 Because the results of Experiment I had led to the 
expectation of a downward-upward trend the t-test was 


values, which are also presented in ‘Table 4 
indicated that the differences between the 0 
and 2-second, and the 2- and 10-second means 
Were significant at the 3 and 2 per cent levels 
respectively. In general, the results of the sta- 
tistical analysis appear to be in accord wi 
the hypothesis of a downward-upward rela- 
tionship between stuttering frequency 20 
the time interval conditions. 

The t-test was also used to test the hypothe- 
sis of no difference between the first and third 
trial mean frequencies for each of the time 
intervals. Since the obtained rs (Table 5) 
VEE EAN nM SOE 


applied to test differences between pairs of points selected 
on the basis of their relevance to the downward-upward 
hypothesis. 
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fd এ” 0.47 0.34 1.38 ‘10 
3 oo” 2” 0.42 0.45 0.94 20 
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« Combined 0” 2” 2.37 1.35 1.76 +05 
10" {| 2.00 0.86 2.30 +02 
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Combined ** or A 0.172 0.070 2.45! tp 02 
10" ঞ 4 0.128 0.063 2.03 +03 
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indicated that none of the differences would 
have occurred more than four out of one 
hundred times it is doubtful that chance fac- 
tors would have accounted for the observed 
decrements in frequency between Trials 1 
and 3. 


‘ DiscusstoN AND CoNcLUSIONS 


The Empirical Problem 


On the empirical level it was the purpose of 
the present study to investigate the frequency 
of stuttering as a function of the duration of 
word cues (time interval between word ex- 
posure and response signal). The curve for 
Experiment I and the curves of Experiment 
Il appeared to be best described as down- 
ward-upward in form. Comparison, by 
means of the test, of the extreme and low- 
est middle points of both experiments did 


+ br E 
not yield highly significant values. However; 
it would appear doubtful that chance factors 
alone could account for the significant of 
nearly significant values in the predicted diz 
rection which were obtained in the second 
experiment. ‘Therefore, it is suggested that 
the results of the two experiments tentatively 
support the hypotheses (a) that stuttering 
behavior does vary with the time interval 
conditions of the presentistudy and (b) that 
the relationship is best described as dow. 
ward-upward in form with an initial decrease 
in stuttering frequency from the 1- or 2-50 
ond points and a gradual increase out to 
maximum at or beyond the 10-second poi 

Statistical analysis of the differences be- 
tween first and third trial means for ea h 
time interval condition indicated that stutter” 
ing frequency decreased over the three-trial 


TABLE 5 


CoMPARISON OF MEAN FREQUENCY VALUES FOR THE FIRST AND THIRD TRIALS AT EACH TIMB INTERVAI 
BY MEANS OF THE LTEST 
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sequence. Although, to. the writer's knowl- 
edge, decreased stuttering over successive 
trials has not been previously demonstrated 
for single word stimuli, such trends have 
been frequently observed in studies (41, 60, 
72) which have employed passage materials; 
these trends have usually been designated as 
“adaptation” or “stuttering adaptation." ‘The 
significance of the “adaptation” results of the 
present study for an anxiety-oriented theory 
of stuttering is discussed elsewhere (26). 

As a final comment upon the empirical 
data, it should be noted that the isolated word 
stimuli of the present study elicited a higher 
percentage of stuttering than has been re- 
ported previously (11, 19). ‘The higher values 
obtained in the present study can probably 
be attributed to the use of relatively more 
difficult words and to the threatening nature 
of the obviously. experimental and unusual 
speech situation. Y 


The Theoretical Problem 


‘The investigation of the relationship be- 
tween anxiety strength and the duration 
of word-cues was based upon the assump- 
tions that stuttering behavior is some direct 
function of the strength offanxiety and that 
Word-cues arouse an anxiety state in adoles- 
cent and adult stutterers. ‘These assump- 
tions, when considered in combination with 
data relevant to the relationship between 
stuttering behavior and the time interval 
conditions, permit inferences concerning the 
nature or form of the relationship between 
the strength of anxiety and word-cue\ dura- 
tion. 

‘The simplest inference is that the relation- 
ship between anxiety and the duration of 
Word stimuli is similar to the downward- 
upward trend of the stuttering percentage 
curves, that is, that the strength of anxiety 
decreases from an initial high at the 0-second 
Interval to a low point at the 1- or 2-second 
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will prove to be more SA HAcLd ‘This 
explanation requires the additional assump- 

“ tion that ‘under the conditions of the pres- 

‘ent experiments the time interval between 
response cessation and the presentation of 
the next word was also a source of variation 
in the strength of anxiety. 

In this connection it will be recalled that 
Mowrer (48, 49) has hypothesized and re- 
ported data to the effect that in situations 
which involve a fairly regular interval be- 
tween the cessation of the response to a nox- 
ious stimulus or warning signal, there is a 
gradual increase in anticipatory tension or 
anxiety until a maximum. is reached at a 
point in time coincident with the usual ap- 
pearance of the stimulus or signal. If the 
stimulus and prepared-for-response did not 
appear at this point there was, presumably, 
a subsequent decrease in anticipatory tension. 
In the present study, there was a variable 
interval between response cessation and ex- 
posure of the next word. ‘The interval was 
from 5 to 10 seconds in Experiment I and 
from To to 15 seconds in Experiment II. 
Proceeding on the basis of Mowrer’s hypoth- 
esis for a somewhat similar situation it is sug- 
gested that as the result of instructions and/ 
or initial experiences with the recurrent word 
stimuli arousing anxiety, the time interval 
between response-cessation and the appear- 
ance of the next word was also a source of 
anxiety. More specifically, it would be as- 
sumed that immediately after saying a word, 
anxiety in anticipation of the next stimulus 
would begin and rise to a maximum at a 
point immediately prior to or coincident with 
exposure of the next stimulus word. In terms 
of the time intervals of this study, anxiety 
due to the interval between response cessa- 
tion and word exposure would be at a maxi- 
mum at the 0-second interval and thus occa- 
sion a relatively high frequency of stuttering . 
at this point. Further, the initial downward 


by 


intervals and then rises gradually out to and segment would then represent the dissipation 


Perhaps beyond the 10-second poi 
£ point. 
:) ES the preceding inference, which 
utes all of the variation in the strength 
i Rd ES Wword-cue duration, 

58 nplest and perhaps most adequate 
it a Possible that an Serle and eT hl 
Wat more complex explanation of the in- 
red downward-upward trend of anxiety 
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of the strength of anxiety attributable to the 
anticipatory time interval, a process which 
would have occurred whenever the warning-. 
signal and prepared-for-response did not ap- 
pear at the 0-second point simultaneously. 
The above assumption requires, of course. 
a modification of the inference that word-cue 
duration was the only source of variation in 
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the strength of anxiety. It is suggested there- 
fore that the inferred downward-upward 
Variation in anxiety strength is a' joint func- 
tion of (a) anxiety concerning word exposure 
per se during the interval prior to word ex- 
posure and (b) anxiety attributable to word- 
stimulus duration. The high initial strength 
at the 0-second point and the subsequent dis- 
sipation of anxiety due to the former source 
would account for the initial downward 
trend in stuttering frequency. ‘The subse- 
quent upward trend would then be inter- 
preted as a function of anxiety arising from 
“Word-cue duration which is minimal at the 
0-second point and rises to a maximum at or 


beyond the 10-second interval. 

It is conceivable that the downward segment can 
be attributed to another factor or factors. One 
possibility is a surprise, startle, or shock process 
Which results in response “disorganization” at the 
o-interval. Since the stutterers had been instructed 
of the possibility of having to respond to word 
exposure immediately on some occasions and 
because they soon experienced this condition it 
Would seem doubtful that a surprise or shock com- 
Ponent was present for all trials or in both experi- 
ments. A second possibility concerns the time 
necessary for a response system to achieve an “opti- 
mum integration” or “organization.” Mowrer (49) 
notes that Woodrow found that the fastest reactions 
occur with a preparatory period of about two 

‘ seconds. This would be in accordance with the 
Present results if it were not for Mowrer’s data on 
« heightened anticipatory tension. It would seem 
more probable that a “set” to respond would be 
established soon after response cessation, rather than 
before word presentation, in that the cessation of 
the response would soon serve as a forewarning 
of the subsequent appearance of the word. At 
present, however, a two-factor explanation based 
on the dissipation of anxiety concerning word pres- 
entation per se would appear to be the most tenable 
explanation of the initial downward segment. This 
explanation could be tested directly by varying the" 
length of the time interval between Tesponse-ces- 
ন and exposure of the next word in a Systematic 
ashion. 


‘The possible presence of a second source 
of variation in anxiety precludes a final. 
answer to the theoretical problem of deter- 
mining the relationship between anxiety and 
cue-duration. In conclusion, however, grant- 
ing. the correctness of the assumption that 
Word-cues arouse anxiety and that stuttering 
is an index of anxiety, it is suggested that 
the present data lend some support to the in- 

" ference that an already-learned anxiety state 
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is some direct function of the duration of cues 
arousing that anxiety state. 


SUMMARY 


1. The empirical problem of the present 
study involved the investigation of the rela 


tionship between stuttering frequency (per. 


centage) and the temporal duration of word 
stimuli (length of a time interval between 
word exposure and the occurrence of a signal 
to say the word). Empirical relationships 
within the field of stuttering were examined 
and formed the basis of the assumptions that 
stuttering frequency is a direct function of the 
strength of anxiety and that anxiety in ‘adoles 
cent and adult stutterers is a joint function of 
word and situational factors. An examin 
tion of the stimulus-response analysis of anx- 
iety led to the suggestion that anxiety in 
stuttering and in learning theory. were struc 
turally and functionally equivalent concepts, 
‘This suggestion when combined with Mow: 
rer’s hypothesis of the temporal course of an¥ 
iety in situations involving the regular 
Presentation of noxious stimuli or warning 
signals resulted in the theoretical problem 
of the determination of the relationship be- 
tween the strength of anxiety and the dura 
tion of word stimuli. 

2. Two experiments are reported. In the 


first, 24 stutterers were required to say 2. 


Words at each of four intervals (0, 1, 2, and 5 


seconds) between word exposure and a signal 


to say the word. Nineteen of the original 24 
Ss were given 12 words at each of six experi- 
mental time intervals (0, 1, 2, 4, 7, and 10 
seconds) in the second experiment. There 
were three word-list trials in this experiment. 

3- Qualitative consideration of the curves 
for both experiments led to the conclusion 
that the relationship between mean fre 
quency of stuttering and word-cue duration 
Was downward-upward in form with an it 
itial decrease in frequency from 0 to 1 or 2 


1 seconds and a subsequent rise out to 10 se¢. 


onds. Application of analysis of variance 
to test the null hypothesis of no differences 
in the time interval means of the first experi 
ments led to an F-value which approached 
significance at the 5 per cent level. Compati 
sons of the two extreme points with the low 
est middle point of the second experiment 
resulted in f's which in general approache 
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or were significant at the 5 per cent level 
of confidence. Thus the statistical analysis 
was considered to be consistent with the con- 
clusion of a downward-upward trend which 
was based upon qualitative consideration of 


the curves. Differences in favor of first trial . 


means, significant at between the 1 and 5 
per cent levels, were obtained for compari- 
sons of the first and third trial means at each 
time interval. These results were consistent 
with “adaptation” data obtained in studies 
which utilized passage materials. 

4. The use of the observed relationship 
between stuttering frequency and the time 
interval conditions as the basis for an infer- 
ence concerning the temporal course of anx- 
iety as a function of word-cue duration was 
complicated. by the possible presence of a 
second source of variation in the strength of 
anxiety. It was suggested, therefore, that 
the initial downward segment of the per- 


‘centage curve reflected the decay of anxiety 


‘in anticipation of word exposure per se 
which was presumably at a maximum at the 
0-second interval. ‘The subsequent rise from 
the 1- or 2-second point out to the 10-second 
interval was attributed to the experimental 
Variable, word-cue duration. It was further 
suggested that, insofar as the preceding con- 
siderations permitted inferences concerning 
the theoretical problem, the strength of an 
already-learned anxiety state is some direct 
function of the duration of stimulus events 
arousing that anxiety state. 
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THE RELATIVE ABILITIES OF LEADERS AND NON-LEADERS TO 
ESTIMATE OPINIONS OF THEIR OWN GROUPS 


“ KAMLA CHOWDHRY 1 AND THEODORE M. NEWCOMB 
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ical theory, individuals are not selected 

for positions of leadership merely be- 
cause they possess personal qualities which 
fit them for leadership in general. We must, 
on the other hand, assume that individual 
characteristics in a particular group situation 
have something to do with the selection of 
leaders. Every group is characterized by a 
set of interests shared by ‘its members, and 
with regard to these common interests every 
group has a set of standards which are im- 
portant determiners of their members’ atti- 
tudes. Attitudes toward other things, not 
closely related to the common interests of a 
particular group, may be expected to be less 
homogeneous than attitudes toward objects 
of common interest. It is likely, however, 
that in every group there is some diversity 
of attitudes, even with regard to matters of 
most focal interest in the,group. 

Other things equal, those members of a 
group will be most effective leaders who are 
most familiar with its standards, and most 
familiar with the degree to which those 
standards are shared by the group’s members. 
I seems likely, too, that such familiarity 
With the group is considered desirable by 
members as they choose their leaders. If so, 
then chosen leaders should be more accurate 
than non-leaders in their estimates of the at- 
titudes of other members toward issues rele- 
Vant to the group’s interest. There is no 
ea ‘however, to conclude that leaders 
ডি Judge more accurately than non-lead- 
IS the attitudes of members on issues irrele- 
Es to their own groups. On the contrary, 
IS are more or less specific to particular 
0 ERE shall expect chosen lead- 
Bol Rees etter than average judges of other 

attitudes on relevant, but not on 


A ccorDING to. modern social psycholog- 


i ee data upon which this partial report is based 
thar Abe 2 the first-named author's Leaders. and 
sity ok Michigan Lips °°"? OPidlon, 1948, Unives- 


University of Michigan 


We assume that the characteristics of lead- # 
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irrelevant issues. It might, of course, turn out 
that chosen leaders are superior judges of 
members’ attitudes toward irrelevant as well 
as toward relevant issues; in that event we 
should have to conclude that leadership is a 
function of a general capacity to judge the 
attitudes ‘of associates, but not a function of 
the particular standards of particular groups. 

‘This study therefore attempts to test the 
hypothesis that chosen leaders of a group are 
superior to non-leaders in estimating group 
opinion on issues of high relevance to that 
group, but not superior to them on issues 
of little relevance. This hypothesis makes nof 
assumptions as to the components of interest, 
social skill, or personality dynamics which go 
to make up ability to judge group opinion. 
Nothing is hypothesized beyond the co- 
variance of two variables: frequency of being 
chosen for positions of leadership, and ability 
to judge group opinion on. issues of varying 
relevance to the group. The confirmation 
of the hypothesis, however, would tend to 
support a theory of leadership which pre- 
supposes interaction among group members 
who share interests and standards. ‘The re- 
jection of the hypothesis would tend to sup- 
port a theory of leadership based primarily 
upon individual differences in skills and 
capacities. yy Luh 

‘The hypothesis is one that can be tested 
either by creating groups in the laboratory, 
or by obtaining the appropriate information 
from “natural,” existing groups; only the 
latter procedure was employed in this study. 
Four groups were selected upon the basis 
of the following criteria: 

1. That they be organized around definite 
interest patterns, like religion or politics. 

2. That each group provide a basis for face- 
to-face interaction, so that the phenomena 
of leadership and isolation could emerge. 

3. That the members be sufficiently familiar 
with each other and the opinionsiof the 
group to be able to evaluate group opinion. 
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4. That each group be an example of a 
common interest group in our society. b 

A religious group, a political group, a medi- 
cal fraternity, an a medical sorority were 
chosen for the investigation. Each of these 
four groups satisfied the above criteria, though 
in varying degrees. The medical fraternity 
and sorority were somewhat different from 
the religious and political groups, in having 
a wider range of common interests and ex- 
perience. ‘They had in common social as 
well as medical interests, whereas the political 
and religious groups, according to available 
information, were more nearly limited to a 
single interest. 


METHop 


Each group was administered a different attitude 
questionnaire which was subdivided into three 
parts. These three parts were designed to get at 
three different levels of relevance to the group's 
common interests. ‘The first part of the question- 
naire dealt with issues with which the group was 
familiar, and which were presumed to be relevant 
to the group’s goals. The third part consisted of 
issues which were not only little discussed in the 
group, but which did not seem to be connected with 
the basic interest pattern of the group. ‘The second 
part was intermediate in familiarity and relevance. 

For the religious group, the first part consisted 
of items dealing with historic Christian doctrines 
and practices. The second part included items 
dealing with the church as a social institution, and 
the attitudes of Christians toward war, The third 
part included items dealing with general economic 
and political issues. Almost all the items in this 
questionnaire were taken from a previously pub- 
lished “Inventory of Religious Concepts” (1). 

For the political group, the first part of the 
questionnaire consisted of items which the Wallace 
Progressive group was interested in at that time 
(1948), and which they were discussing in their 
meetings. It included such issues as civil liberties, 
the Palestine question, the Czechoslovakian coup, 
Wallace as a presidential candidate, and nationali- 
zation of natural resources. The second part dealt 
with general economic and political issues, and the 
third part consisted of items dealing the 
church as a social institution, and the attitudes of 
Christians toward war. The second and third 
parts of the questionnaire were the same as those 
used for the religious group. a 

For the medical fraternity and the medical 
sorority the items in the first part of the question- 
naire were selected (with the help of men and 
women medical students from other groups) to be 
representative of those usually discussed in the “bull 
sessions” of medical students, both men and women. 
‘The items dealt with the role of profe: l women 
at home, the desirability of medical women as 
Wives, the problems of abortion and euthanasia, of 
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equal opportunity of admission for women and 
Jews to medical schools, etc. These items were 
taken from a number of sources, the major one 
being Kirkpatrick's scale on Feminism (3) and 
Symonds’ Social Attitude questionnaire (5). The 
second part consisted of general economic and 
political items, and the third part consisted of 
religious items dealing with the church as a social 
institution, and the attitudes of Christians towards 
War. " The second and third parts had also been 
used in both the religious and political groups. 

Sociometric data were also collected in each group 
according to four criteria of leadership. The ques- 
tions asked were: 


1. Who are the three persons who, in your opin- 
ion, are most capable of acting as president of your 
group? 

2. Who are the three persons who, in your opin- 
ion, most influence the opinions of the group? 

3. Who are the three persons who, in your opin- 
ion, are most worthy of acting as representatives 
of this group to a convention? (The convention 
Was specified according to the nature of the group.) 

4. Who are the three persons in this group with 
Whom you would most like to be friends? 

Personal information, including name, age, sex, 
educational status, length of group membership, 
and positions in previous groups, was also collected. 

Each member of the group was requested to make 
two replies to every item in the questionnaire. The 
first was a response indicating his own reaction to 
the statement by encircling “A” if he definitely 
agreed, encircling “D” if he definitely disagreed, 
encircling “a” if he had a tendency to agree rather 
than disagree, and encircling “d” if he had a tend- 
ency to disagree rather than agree, with the state- 
ment. Secondly, each member was requested to 
give the percentage of the group which he believed 
agreed with the statement. The latter procedure 
has been used by Newcomb (4) and Travers (6) 
in their investigations. 

From the sociometric data the group status of 
each individual was determined. Those individuals 
were arbitrarily designated leaders who received 
the highest fifth of the total choices on the four 
criteria. The rest were called non-Jeaders, and 
among the non-leaders those who did not receive 
a single vote on any of the four criteria were termed 
isolates. ‘The use of total choices for differentiating 
Sroup status was justified by the high correlation 
of choices received, according to each of the four 
criteria. ‘Table 1 gives the correlations between the 
total and each of the four sociometric criteria, in 
each of the four groups. All the correlations are 
significant at high levels of confidence, 

. Measurement of sensitivity. To determine the 
individual's ability to judge group opinion, or his. 
sensitivity to group opinion, a mean error score for 
each individual was computed, as follows. First, 
actual group opinion was calculated for each item 
of the questionnaire by taking the percentage of 
People who actually agreed to each item. (Defi- 
nite agreement! was combined with “tendency to 
agree.”) Secondly, the average error score was 
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calculated forteach individual by subtracting his 
estimate fromthe actual group opinion concerning 
each item, and averaging the divergences. The 
algebraic signs were not taken into consideration 
because we were not interested in the direction of 
the error, but only in the magnitude of error. 
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Comparison of estimates. In Table 2 the 
leaders of each of the four groups are com- 
pared to non-leaders and isolates with respect 
to their ability to evaluate group opinion at 
the three levels of relevance. ‘The mean 
error score of the leader group is compared 
to that of the non-leader and isolate groups, 
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less than that of non-leaders or of isolates. 
The differences in mean error of leaders and 
non-leaders, and of leaders and isolates, are 
both significant at the .or‘level. On part B 
the difference between the mean errors of 
non-leaders is not significant; the difference 
between leaders and isolates is significant at 
the .05 level. On part C the difference in 
mean errors is too small to be significant. 
In the medical sorority on part A the 
leaders make a smaller average error than 
non-leaders and isolates, but the differences 
are not significant. On part B, however, 
the differences in error scores of leaders and 


and the significance of difference between non-lea and of leaders and isolates are 
the groups is tested. both si int at the or level. On part 
TABLE 1 
CORRELATION BETWEEN THE TOTAL AND EACH OF THE FOUR SOCIOMETRIC CRITERIA 
‘ [1 
GROUP Caurrerion T CrurreRion I CairrEeRiow II ChirERION IV 
Religious 95 +89 +81 67 
Political 96 97 +84 95 
Fraternity 87 70 53 86 
Sorority 96 *93 61 +68 


In the religious group on part A (items 
assumed to be most relevant) the leaders are 
superior to non-leaders and isolates. The 
difference between leaders and non-leaders 
is significant at the .05 level, and between 
leaders and isolates at the .o1 level. On part 
B (items assumed to be of intermediate 
relevance) the leaders again have a tendency 
to be better evaluators than non-leaders and 
isolates. ‘The difference between leaders and 
non-leaders is not significant, but the dif- 
ference between leaders and isolates is sig- 
nificant at the .05 level. On part C (items 
assumed to be of least relevance) there is 
hardly any difference in the error scores of 
leaders, non-leaders, and isolates. 

In the political group on part A the mean 
error score of leaders is again the least. ‘The 
difference between leaders and non-leaders is 
significant at the .07 level, and between 
leaders and isolates at the .02(llevel. On 
Parts B and C there are no significant dif- 
ferences in the mean error scores of leaders, 
non-leaders, and isolates. Ly 
“Inthe fraternity. on part A the mean error 


of leaders in evaluating group opinion is 


a « A“ 
3 P< 


4; 


C the differences in the mean errors of 
leaders, non-leaders, and isolates are small 
enough to be accounted for by chance varia- 
tions. 

In the medical sorority we used the same 
questionnaire as we did for the medical fra- 
ternity. ‘The leaders in the fraternity are 
superior to non-leaders and isolates in their 
knowledge of group opinion on part A, but 
this superiority on the same issues is not 
shown by the sorority leaders. ‘The latter 
finding is opposite to the hypothetical predic-. 
tion. On the other hand, the sorority leaders 
are significantly superior to non-leaders and 
isolates’ in their ability to evaluate group 
opinion on part B. This superiority on part 
B is not shared by the fraternity leaders. On 
part C, however, neither the fraternity nor 

“the sorority leaders are better in evaluating 
‘group opinion than non-leaders and isolates. 
There seem to be two possible explanations 
of this difference of results on parts A and 
B in the fraternity and the sorority. First, 
our assumption that the same type of things 
are familiar and relevant to the fraterni and 
sorority members may be wrong. It is possi- 
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ble that items on part A were more discussed 
and more relevant to the members of the 
fraternity, and the items on part B were more 
discussed and more relevant to the members 
of the sorority. Secondly, the fraternity was 
a much more homogeneous group than the 
sorority; the sorority included Chinese, Fili- 

* pinos, Negroes, and South Americans. ‘The 
fraternity included only white North Ameri- 
cans. It is possible that evaluating group 
opinion of a homogeneous group is easier 
than evaluating group opinion of a compara- 
tively heterogeneous one. 

In summarizing the results of the four 
groups in sensitivity to group opinion we 
may say that, on issues designed to be fa- 
miliar and relevant to the group (A), the 
leaders are superior to non-leaders and iso- 
lates in their ability to evaluate group opinion, 
the differences between leaders and isolates 
usually being greater than between leaders 

) and non-leaders. On issues designed to be 
relatively nonfamiliar and nonrelevant (C), 
| there are no differences in leaders, non- 
leaders, and isolates in their ability to evalu- 
ate group opinion. On issues intermediate 
| in nature to the above two, there’ are no 
| consistent results. 
|i: Supplementary data from other groups. 
Data from two quite different groups (Ben- 
nington College students and a C.I1.O. local) 
were obtained concerning relevant issues 
only. In the former group, the mean error 
score of leaders was smaller than that of 
both non-leaders and isolates, at the .or level 
of confidence. Similar differences were ob- 
tained in the C.L.O. group at the .03 level. 
| Chronological age. The average age of 
religious leaders (twenty-six) is about three 
years greater than that of non-leaders and iso- 
lates in the same group, while political 
leaders are on the average two years younger 
| 
| 


(thirty) than other members of the same 
group. Neither of these differences is sta- 
tistically significant. In the fraternity and 
in the sorority the average age of leaders 
(twenty-five) is only a few months greater 
"than that of all other members of.the same 
groups. Chronological age is thus not re- 
lated to leadership and isolation in these 
data, and evidently has no relation to ability 
to evaluate group opinion. | 

Length of membership in group. ie 
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longer a person has been a member of a 
group the more likely it is, other things equal, 
that he will be able to evaluate group opinion 
accurately. Is it possible that leaders in these 
groups were those individuals whose mem- 
berships were of relatively long duration, and 
Who, therefore, knew more members and 
their opinions? 

‘Table 3 shows that leaders in the religious. 
group have a shorter period of membership, 
while leaders in the fraternity and sorority 
groups have a little longer period of member- 
ship in their groups than non-leaders and iso- 
lates. In the political group the leaders” 
length of membership is intermediate be- 
tween that of non-leaders and of isolates. 


TABLE 3 
AVERAGE MONTHS OF MEMBERSHIP IN VARIOUS 
GRouPs 
GRoueP LEADERS  NON-LEADERS ISOLATES 
Religious II.5 21.2 22.5 
Political 5.2 4.7 8.0 
Fraternity 33.6 25.7 21.2 
Sorority 30.9 29.0 25.1 


Length of membership, in these groups, is. 
not consistently related to leadership and iso- 
lation, nor to an individual’s ability to evalu- 
ate group opinion. Travers’ data (6) con- 
firm this finding. 

Academic status. Since all or most mem- 
bers of all groups were college students, it is. 
possible to note whether academic status of 
a person is connected with his status in the 
group. ‘The chi-square test of significance 
Was used to test whether graduates and seniors. 
were more often in the leader group than 
in the non-leader and isolate groups. None 
of the relationships found was significant, 
indicating that there is no association between 
leadership and the academic status of an 
individual, in these groups. 

Relations of elected positions in other 
groups and present status. ‘The chi-square 
test Was again used to see whether there 
was any significant association between past 
and present status. Only in the fraternity 
and sorority groups did we find that leaders. 
have occupied elected positions in other 
groups significantly more often than non- 


leaders and ‘isolates (p<.02). The others 
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leadership" positions held by fraternity and 
sorority leaders were (according to own 
statements) predominantly in social and rec- 
reational organizations. Such findings sug- 
gest that leadership may be “transferable” 
among similar kinds of groups. 


INTERPRETATION 


It was found that leaders of a group are 
significantly superior to non-leaders and iso- 
lates in their ability to judge group opinion 
on familiar and relevant issues, the difference 
between leaders and isolates being usually 
‘greater than the difference between leaders 
and non-leaders. This differential ability on 
the part of leaders, non-leaders, and isolates 
to judge group opinion is, however, not evi- 
“dent in unfamiliar or less familiar or less 
relevant issues. 

It is possible that leaders are accorded the 
leader status because of this superior ability 
in evaluating group opinion, and that iso- 
lates sink into psychological isolation because 
of this lack of understanding of the group. 
An alternative explanation might be that lead- 
ers have a superior knowledge of the group 
because of the greater opportunities afforded 
to them in their official position, since they 
come into greater contact with the members 
and can therefore evaluate their opinions 
‘better. ‘That familiarity alone is not a suf- 
‘ficient explanation for the greater under- 
standing of leaders is evidenced by a number 
of facts gathered from other studies, as well 
as from some of the preceding data. 

In the community studied by Jennings (2) 
some individuals, because of the work situa- 
tions they had chosen, had greater oppor- 
tunities of social contact than others. These 
individuals who had a greater opportunity to 
know and be known by others were not 
more often chosen than ones who lacked 
similar opportunities; 35 per cent (13/37) 
of the overchosen subjects were individuals 
of the high opportunity group, whereas 65 
per cent (24/37)! attained a similar status 
without having the same kind of exceptional 
‘opportunities, 

Further relevant evidence is to be found in 
the Bennington College data, which show 
that individuals who later acquire prestige 
and leadership status are those who possess 
more than the average amount of sensitivity 


to group opinion. “Entering freshmen who 
later acquire leader status have less conserva- 
tive attitudes than those who are later to 
achieve little or no prestige. ‘This is signifi- 
cant primarily by way of showing that the 
histories and the personal characteristics of 
entering freshmen are such that they are 
impelled to varying degrees of leadership 
and prestige, and that within a few weeks of 
entering college they have already sized up 
the dominant community trends, toward 
which they adapt themselves in proportion 
to their habits of seeking leadership and 
prestige” (4). Those freshmen who had 
ability enough to “size up” the situation were 
the individuals who later acquired the leader 
status. 

Group understanding or knowledge, then, 
seems to be an important factor in the status 
that an individual may acquire in the group. 
Understanding or knowledge presupposes 
communication between individuals, and it 
seems that some individuals have a better 
ability to keep these channels of communica- 
tion open than others. Jennings (2) says, 
“Each [leader] appears able to establish rap- 
port quickly and effectively with a wide 
range of other personalities. . . . By con- 
trast, the isolates and near-isolates appear 
relatively ‘self-bound,’ unable to bridge the 
gap between their own personalities and 
those of other persons.” 

Also the leaders seem to possess attitudes 
and personality characteristics which make 
it possible for them to be in fuller communi- 
cation with the members of the group. Ac- 
cording to Jennings (2), “The overchosen 
individuals are personalities who are not con- 
cerned with personal. problems, but direct 
their energies to group problems. ‘The under- 
chosen individual is self-centered and is not 
outgoing in emotional expansiveness.” 

‘This suggests that certain personality traits 
of the overchosen make it possible for them 
to be in fuller communication with the mem- 
bers can be said of the underchosen. 
‘The leaders’ thinking is in terms of the 
group, and this attitude makes it necessary 
for them to keep the channels of communi- 
cation open. The isolates, on the other hand, 
are “self-centered” and “relatively self-bound.” 
Thy channels of communication do not 

perate in both directions, and are often 
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blocked entirely. ‘They are relatively incapa- 


- ble of going out of themselves to understand 


the groups’ problems. There is a lack of 
group understanding on their part because 
they fail to establish a two-way communica- 
tion. 

The ability to function as an effective 
group member would also seem to be re- 
lated to the ability to perceive the opinions 
and attitudes of the group. ‘The more aware- 
ness an individual has of an environment, 
the more satisfactorily he can adjust to it, 
other things equal. Each individual adjusts 
to the situation according to the way he per- 
ceives it, and not as it “really” is. Since the 
leaders’ perceptions of the prevailing attitude 
trends existing in a group tend to be more 
realistic than those of non-leaders and iso- 
lates, the chances of their adequate adjustment 
are greater than those of the non-leaders 
and isolates. 

Our evidence, thus interpreted, suggests 
that group status, understanding, communi- 
cation, and adjustment are interdependent 
variables; it seems likely that better under- 
standing, ready communication, adequate ad- 
justment, and high status are apt to be asso- 
ciated, whereas relative lack of understanding 
and adjustment, blocked communication, and 
low status are similarly apt to be found to- 
gether. 

It seems reasonable to conclude, there- 
fore, that leaders of groups like these are 
chosen, in part at least, because of recog- 
nized qualities of “sensitivity” to other mem- 
bers of the group. If so, such qualities may 
or may not be potentially of a general nature. 
‘That is, the same ability which enables an 
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individual to be a good judge of others’ 
religious attitudes in a religious group might 
also enable him to be a good judge of po- 
litical attitudes in a political group. ‘The fact 
is, however, that leaders excel primarily in 
judging attitudes of special reference to their 
own groups. ‘They are not just good judges. 
of others’ attitudes in general; if they have 
the ability to become such all-around good 
judges, they are not motivated to develop it 
equally in all directions. 


And so we conclude that in groups like 


these the ability to be a good judge of 
others’ attitudes is a necessary but not a suffi- 
cient condition of being chosen for leadership. 
A further necessary condition is that the 
ability be demonstrated within the confines: 
of a specific membership-character. Leader- 
ship potentiality may be adaptable to a wide 
range of membership characters. But leaders. 
of particular groups seem to be chosen be- 
cause their potentialities have been developed 
in particular directions, as called for by the 
differentiated interests of group members. 
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ON THE PERSISTENCE OF AN EAR-SCRATCHING RESPONSE 
IN THE RAT 


WILLIAM E. DATEL aAxD JOHN P. SEWARD 
University of California at Los Angeles 


O activities such as fingernail biting, 
10 stammering, tics, enuresis, cigarette 

smoking, masturbation, drinking of 
alcohol, and other “nervous” habits occur 
because of “dynamic” factors or are these 
habits maintained sheerly by their own func- 
tioning, one occurrence somehow providing 
the stimulus for the next occurrence and so 
on? ‘This is the question raised by All 
port's (1) doctrine of functional autonomy. 
If it could be shown that a habit will persist 
ven after the stimulus which was responsi- 
ble for developing it is no longer present, 
and in the absence of any identifiable drive, 
we should have evidence to support that 
doctrine. It is in this frame of reference 
that the results of the present experiment are 
to be considered. 

A study conducted and briefly reported by 
‘Olson (7) provided the immediate impetus 
for our investigation. Olson reports that 
an artificially induced ear-scratching response 
maintained itself even after the primary tissue 
irritation had vanished. Since Olson ob- 
served only four rats in all, two experimental 
and two control, we decided to repeat his 
experiment using a larger sample in order 
to test the statistical reliability of his finding. 


METHop 


Sixteen healthy male rats1 were used. All the 
animals had formerly been subjects in learning 
studies, so were accustomed to considerable human 
handling. Daily observations of the animals’ ear- 
scratching behavior were the source of the data. 

A four-day preliminary observation period served 
a twofold purpose: (a) to furnish us with a meas. 
ure of each animal’s “basic scratching potential” 
which could be used in interpreting his scratching 
response score after the experiment proper had 
‘begun; and (b) to provide a method for dividing 
the animals into experimental and control groups.2 


1The data were collected in two different “heats.” 
‘We first did the experiment using eight albinos, four 
experimental and four control, but the results were inde- 
terminate, We therefore repeated the method on eight 
hooded rats and pooled the data as later described. 
‘2 We tried to match the experimental and control 
animals for “basic scratching potential.” But the final 
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On the fifth day the animals were split into groups 
E and C. From the fifth through the ninth day 
collodion was applied to both ears of the experi- 
mental animals to induce the scratching behavior. 
On these days observations began immediately after 
the collodion application. Daily observations con- 
tinued until the twenty-fifth day. Table 1 sum- 
marizes the day-by-day procedure. 


TABLE 1 
Dav-s¥-DAY SCHEDULE OF TREATMENTS AND 
OBSERVATIONS 

Days TREATMENT OBSERVATION 

I-4 None; preliminary observation Daily 
period. 

5 Animals divided into Groups E 

and C, 

5-9 Collodion applied daily to both Daily 
cars of Group E animals. 

10-25 None. Daily 


t 
For a ten-minute 
day) 


with 
of any of the legs to the ear itself was counted as 


a scratching er ‘The ten-minute observation 
period was broken up into 50 twelve-second inter- 


response 
ear only momentarily or scratched constantly during 
a twelve-second 
for an animal to achieve a maximum 


of 50 scratch- 
ing responses during one. 


Observation period. A 
a light at twelve-second 
intervals sig to begin a new 
interval of time. Food and water were kept in the 
animals’ living cages constantly throughout the 
entire course of the experiment so as to keep hun- 
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‘Table 2 gives a comparison of the mean 
number of daily Scratching responses per rat 
for both Sroups of animals. ‘To smooth 
daily irregularities and to save space, scores 
data revealed little Correlation between initial and later 

We therefore ignored the matching and treated 
the data as if the groups had been randomly selected. 


were averaged over periods of four days ex- 
~ cept for the period when collodion was ap- 
plied daily (days 5 through 9), which is a 
five-day average. Figure 1 depicts graphi- 
cally the data presented in Table 2. 

TABLE 2 


+ MEAN NUMBER OF SCRATCHING RESPONSES PER DAY 
PER RAT FOR EXPERIMENTAL AND 
CoNTROL GROUPS 


MEAN NUMBER OF DAILY SCRATCHING 
RESPONSES PER RAT 


Days 
Grour E Grour C E-C 
1-4 5.34 5.56 —০.22 
5-9° 29.08 5.18 23.90 
10-13 8.75 5.56 3.19 
14-17 9.25 5.94 3-31 
18-21 7.84 5.34 2.50 
22-25 8.13 5.22 2.91 


[EES OCL ES LN NE ELAN AP OHTELE EE Me 
® During this period collodion was applied daily to Group E 
animals. 


An analysis of variance was run on the 
data obtained after the collodion applications 
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Fi. 1. MEAN NUMBER OF SCRATCHING RESPONSES PER DAY PER RAT. Data from Table 2. 
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were discontinued; i.e. from the tenth day 
to and including the twenty-fifth day. In 
so doing periods of four days were lumped 
together and for each period the mean num- 
ber of daily scratching responses for each 
animal was calculated; its score was the dif- 
ference between this mean and the mean 
obtained for the same animal during the pre- 
liminary observation period. h 
Since our results were collected in two 
different experimental periods, using eight 
albino and eight hooded rats respectively, 
we first tested the data for homogeneity of 
variance. Bartlett's test (2, p. 195) applied 
to the four subgroups (Groups E and C of 
samples 1 and 2) yielded a chi-square with 
2 p beyond the .02 level. However, since the 
variances tended to be proportional to the 
means we used a square root transforma- 
tion (2, Pp. 199), first increasing all of the 
difference scores by 5.5 to eliminate minus 


8 See footnote I. 


1417 2h 22:25 
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* Days on which collodion was applied to Group E. 
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signs. Reapplying Bartlett's test to the trans- 
formed scores gave an uncorrected chi-square 
with p at the .20 level. Since these trans- 
formed scores fulfilled the condition of 
homogeneity of variance, we felt justified in 
using them in the analysis of variance. 

‘The method proposed by Kogan (6) for 
repeated measurements was used in the anal- 
Ysis, the results of which are presented in 
‘Table 3. Taking Kogan’s suggestion and 
first testing the F-ratio of inter-subject vari- 
ance to intra-subject variance (interaction 
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Group E dropped sharply as soon as collodion 
applications were omitted. However, it did 
not drop to the control level but remained 
above it with little if any further loss for at 
least 16 days.* 

If we accept the difference between Groups 
E and C as real, we face the question of what 
factors are responsible for it. ‘The experi- 
mental treatment of the two groups differed 
Only in this respect: Group E rats underwent 
a five-day period of intense ear-scratching 
behavior (see Figure 1 and Table 2) evoked 


TABLE 3 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF RESULTS ON EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL GROUPS IN TWO SAMPLES OVER FoUR 
SuccEssIVE FouR-DAY PERIoDs 


(Transformed Scores Represent Difference Between Mean Scratching Responses before and after 
Collodion Treatment) 


SOURCE OF VARIATION 


Between methods: E and © 

Between samples: 1 and 2 

Interaction: methodsX samples 

Between rats in same group and sample 

Between periods 

Interaction: rats in same group and sample X periods 
Other higher order interactions (pooled) 


‘Total 


af MEAN SQUARE iF 
I 6.12 7.95 
1 5.75 7.47 
1 0.00 

12 0.77 11.00 
3 0.15 2.14 
36 0.07 

9 0.12 
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between rats and periods) we obtained a 
value of 11.00, which with 12 and 36 af 
is significant well beyond the or level of 
confidence. As a test for the significance of 
the difference between our experimental and 
control groups we therefore used the ratio 
of the methods variance to the inter-subject 
variance. With 1 and 12 df an F-ratio of 
7-95, Which is significant between the .05 and 
01 levels‘ of confidence, was obtained. The 
difference between samples 1 and 2 was about 
equally significant, but there was no inter- 
action between methods and samples, mean- 
ing. that the. experimental treatment was 
equally effective in both batches of rats. The 
F for periods, 2.14, fell just short of the 2.86 
required for significance at the .05 level. 


Discusston 


Compared with Olson's results, ours are 
much less striking. In the earlier study, four 
weeks after treatment with collodion, his 
experimental rats scratched almost twice as 
much as the controls.’ In our study, as shown. 
in Table 2 and Figure 1, ear-scratching in 


by the application of collodion, while Group 
C rats received no such collodion application, 
consequently experiencing no such heightened 
level of scratching activity. Let us consider 
the possibility that either the collodion or 
the scratching or both set up a localized skin 
condition that continued to act as an irritant. 
It was five or six days after the cessation of 
collodion applications that all traces of re- 
sidual, dried collodion/had disappeared and 
evidence of skin irritation and sensitization 
Was no longer present. Most of the rats 
managed to scratch off some of the hair lo- 
cated around the base of the ear and this 
did not grow back entirely until near the 
close of the experiment. It might be argued, 
therefore, that these were contaminating ele- 
ments which may have been the principal 
factors in keeping the two groups of rats 


4 How long the difference 


|: ) between Groups E and C 
might last is not answered 


by our experiment. In 


‘sample 1, 13 days after the last Previous observation and 


33 days after the last collodion treatment, a final four- 
day test was Tun. Group E’s mean score was still higher, 
because of one animal, but not significantly so. ‘This find- 
ing indicates that the £ap would eventually close. 
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scratching at different rates. However, our 


© analysis of variance provides one check on 


these factors. What seems to be apparent 
from Table 2 and Figure 1, viz. that the 
difference between the groups does not di- 
minish appreciably with time, is borne out 
by the failure of the F for periods to reach 
the ‘05 criterion. We may conclude, then, 
that the difference between Group E and 
‘Group C in number of scratches does not tend 
to disappear as we should expect it to if it 
were due to diminishing after-effects on the 
tissues themselves. 

Ruling out that factor, we might be 
tempted to fall back on the concept of func- 
tional autonomy. But functional autonomy 
is, after all, merely a name for this and similar 
phenomena, without explanatory or predictive 
power. ‘Turning to Hull's system, we might 
interpret the persistence of scratching after 
the original irritation had subsided as the 
maintenance of a habit by “residual drives” 
(4, P. 247). The relatively low level of the 
response would bear out this interpretation. 
But until such drives can be identified the 
concept seems not much more fruitful than 
functional autonomy. Moreover, in the ab- 
sence of “residual drive reduction,” we should 
still have to explain the high resistance of the 
habit to extinction. 

A more promising approach may be found 
in Hull's twin concepts of secondary motiva- 
tion and secondary reinforcement (5, postu- 
late III, corollaries i and ii). His first corol- 
lary implies that for our experimental rats 
stimuli from the observation and living cages 
might “acquire the capacity to bring about 
- +. drive stimuli” originally produced by the 
collodion. His second corollary implies that 
the stimuli produced by the scratching re- 
sponse itself might “acquire the power of 
acting as a reinforcing agent,” presumably by 
reducing the secondary drive. But again 
we run the risk of circular definition unless 
we can find independent criteria for identi- 
‘fying these constructs. ‘That is, unless the 
presence of a secondary drive can be other- 
wise demonstrated it becomes merely a “drive 
to scratch,” a notion which is hard to dis- 
tinguish from a “functionally autonomous” 
motive or habit. In the same way, if scratch- 


ing is a secondary reinforcer it should be / rats. scratch more than the controls. 
2 ho 
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able to reduce other drives than the one pro- 
duced by an itching ear.5 

‘The fact is that we seem to have no satis- 
factory explanation at present for the sort 
of finding reported by Olson and confirmed, 
to some extent, by our experiment. We are 
still unable to state the essential conditions 
under which a habit will outlast its insti- 
gators or will fail to do so. ‘To fill a serious 
gap in our understanding of. both normal 
and abnormal behavior, a systematic search 
for these conditions is urgent. ‘The present 
study will have served a function if it reminds 
us of a challenging theoretical and experi- 
mental problem. 


SUMMARY 


The experiment was essentially a repetition, 
on a larger scale, of Olson’s study of the 
after-effects of an irritant on ear-scratching 
in rats. Collodion was applied to the ears of 
eight animals on five successive days, while 
eight other animals were observed as a con- 
trol. Ear-scratching was sampled in ten- 
minute observation periods once a day. 

‘The results substantiated Olson’s finding 
in direction but not in degree. For at least 
16 days after cessation of treatment the mean 
scratching score of the experimental animals 
was higher than that of the controls at a 
significance level between .05 and .o1. ‘Theo- 
retical implications of these findings are dis- 
cussed. 
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5 An attempt to test this hypothesis was made with 
sample 1. Seventeen days after the last application of 
collodion the rats were observed in an open field situ- 
ation similar to the one used by Hall and Anderson for 
measuring “emotionality” (3). Two days later they 
were tested in the observation. cages after 23 hours’ water 

deprivation. In neither condition did the experimental 
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A MEASURE OF “HOMELESSNESS”: 


GABRIEL ELIAS 
University of Arkansas 


HE concept of “homelessness” became 

\ crystallized for the writer while he was 

‘employed as clinical psychologist with 

the U. S. Army’s chief European neuro- 
Psychiatric center during World War IL. 
Interviews of hundreds and reading of addi- 
tional hundreds of case histories of combat 
exhaustion patients revealed that the chief 
element which demarcated the soldier who 
succumbed to combat fatigue from the one 
Who did not, was the former's existing and 
Past feelings of severe homelessness. ‘To the 
Psychiatrist this finding was not a surprise; 
the area around which he generally directed 
his attention both for Purposes of therapy 
and diagnosis was that of family feelings. 
‘The social worker, social Psychologist, and 
sociologist have been discussing vaguely simi- 
lar concepts and have arrived at generally 
similar findings when Working with such 
terms as “broken family,” “tension in the 
home,” “bad family situation,” etc, Such de- 
scriptions as parental rejection, family strife, 
coldness in family relations, etc., have con- 
cerned themselves, all too vaguely, with 
facets of this clinical entity. Erich Fromm, 
Perhaps more than any other Writer, has ap- 
Proached the concept in such Passages as the 
following. 

He (man) is a part of nature, 
Physical laws and unable to change them, yet 
he transcends the rest of nature, He is set apart 
while hes a part; he is homeless, yet chained 
to the home he shares with all creatures (6, p. 39). 
Unfortunately, neither Fromm’s use of the 

term nor its crucial position in Personality 
development has produced clear delineation, 
0 ‘a measure, of homelessness, ‘The closest 
that test makers have come to this clinical 
entity has been in the use of scales measuring 
“home adjustment” or 
it being assumed in 


subject to her 


1 Psychometric Affiliates 
test commercially. Copies 
the test, may ‘be obtained | by writing either to them at 


Box 1625, Chicago, Illinois, or to the author at I9I Malta 
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On the basis of interviews conducted and“ 
case histories read in the Army, the Purdue. 1 
Guidance Center, and the Veterans Adminis- 
tration Hospital for psychotics at Northport, 
Long Island, the author has abstracted the 
common family-feeling denominator which 
appears typically to distinguish the disturbed 
from the better-adjusted individual. The ) 
following definition of homelessness is a 
Product of this abstracting process, «The Elias 
Family Opinion Survey (EFOS) was con- 
structed both to furnish a measure of this 
significant concept and to supply, at least 
temporarily, a first tool with which the term 
can be operationally designated. It is hoped 
that, beginning with this definition and tool, 
the concept will receive sufficient research 
attention to permit refinement both of its 
definition and of its measuring tools, as has. 
been the case with the perhaps no more 
significant term, “intelligence.” 


Definition of Homelessness . 


Feelings of intrafamily “homeyness-home- 
lessness” are the extremes of a single con- El 
tinuum to be identified as H-ness. “Homey” 
feelings are Positive; they are full of warmth, 
love, harmony, and other unifying qualities. 
“Homeless” feelings, on the other hand, are 
negative, cold, hateful and loveless, divisive, 
and full of friction, 

An individual's feeling towards his intra- 
family relations are homey when he both: 

1. Fecls himself positively drawn towards 
his family Broup and its members (Le, he 
experiences approach tendencies or positive 
valences) and i 


bers are desirous of Moving positively towards 
ey experience approach 
Valences). { 


feels rejected may be essentially more home- 
spurns those who have 


v 


‘A MEASURE OF “HoMELESSNESS” 


An individual's feelings. toward his intra- 
- family relations are homeless when he either: 

1. Feels himself moving away from the 
family group or its members (i.e, he experi- 
ences avoidance tendencies or negative va- 
lences) or 

2. Feels that his family group or its mem- 
bers are, or are desirous of, moving away 
from, or repelling, him (i.e., they experience 


avoidance tendencies or negative valences). 


Note: The existence of either or part of 
the foregoing conditions constitutes homeless- 
ness, In fact, the individual who experiences 


either, but not both, of the conditions is « 
+ probably in deeper conflict than the indi- 


vidual who has found some form of adjust- 
ment in counterattacking aggressive hostility. 


CONSTRUCTION OF THE EFOS ‘Tssr 


Other than the fact that existing home ad- 
justment tests, like The Adjustment Inven- 
tory (1),.either refer to a different or to an 
undefined concept, their main inadequacies 
as measures of homelessness have arisen from 
the obviousness and superficiality of their di- 
rect questioning techniques. Direct ques- 
tionnaires are easily faked (9) and obviously 
reach only conscious attitudes. ‘To avoid these 
Obstacles and yet retain the advantages of 
questionnaire techniques (i.e, objectivity and 
ease both of administration and of scoring) 
the author proposed to measure personal 


{ feelings of intrafamily H-ness indirectly, 


through the attitudes expressed by testees 
towards the general family life prevailing 
in their communities during their childhoods. 

‘This attempt was based on the hypothesis, 
verified in the course of this study (4), that 
testees would project feelings towards their 
own childhood families when expressing their 
attitudes towards general family life. An 
earlier study (5) conducted by this writer sup- 
ported this hypothesis by showing (a) that 
insecure individuals complain of illness in 
significantly larger percentages than secure 
testees do, and (b) that unstructured in- 
quiries discriminate best between secure and 
insecure individuals. ‘Therefore, contrary to 
the practice usual in questionnaire construc- 
tion (11), unstructured items were preferred 


* to more structured ones in this study, and the 


instructions further de-structured the test 
situation by providing: 


r 


6 
You don’t have to base your opinions on your 
families alone. Many people base their opinions. 
on all the families they have known. ... The 
questions sometimes have different meanings for 
different people. The meaning which comes 
easiest to you is the best one to use. If you are 
not sure about any question give it the meaning. 
it would have if you had made it up yourself and 
were saying it to a friend. 


‘To elicit additional projection the instiuc 
tions urged the testees to give their first im-" 
pressions by instructing: 

+ Works quickly. Give the first answer that 

comes to your mind. This is not a test. There 

are no right or wrong answers. It is necessary 
that you finish this entire questionnaire quickly. 

‘To do so you cannot spend too much time on any 

question. 


A typical question (No. 60) reads, “Chil- 
dren love one of their parents in ways that 
aren't nice.” Five answer choices (ie. al- 
Ways, often, sometimes, rarely, and never) 
are permitted for each item. 

In its present form the EFOS has under- 
gone four revisions. Originally more than 
500 items had been gathered to reflect the 
attitudes voiced by the patients whose case 
histories and interviews initiated the writer's 
interest in the concept of homelessness. A 
trial battery of the best 320 of these items 
was pretested upon a group of clinical psy- 
chologists whose scores and clinical judg- 
ments guided the author in his selection of 
a refined battery of 160 items. ‘This 160- 
item questionnaire was then given to 57 
psychotic patients in good contact with. re- 
ality at the Veterans Hospital in Northport, 
Long Island. Qualitative signs (described 
in the test's manual) rather than actual test 
scores identified 47 of the papers as psychotic 
products. i 

A group of ten professionally qualified 
judges then rated each of the 160 items indi- 
cating (a) whether they were relevant to the 
concept of H-ness, as defined, and (b) the’ 
relative degree to which each of the five 
answer choices for each item reflected home- 
lessness, Irrelevant items (so judged by 3 or 
more of the 10 judges) and ambiguous ones 

those whose answer choices were not as- 
eu essentially uniform weights by the 
raters) were eliminated. ] 

‘The resulting 132-item' test was’ given t 
233 Brooklyn College students and item- 
Fj 9 hs 
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64 bi 
analyzed to eliminate the questions which 
did not differentiate at the .o1 level of confi- 
dence or better between the highest 27 per 
cent and the lowest 27 Per cent of the scores 
On the test itself. y 

More than 3,000 individuals have been 
tested with the EFOS with results that have 
uniformly confirmed its practicality, validity, 
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Studies of case histories and clinical ‘ratings 
by qualified professsional personnel of the 
two institutions indicated that 80 per ‘cent 
to 95 per cent (depending on the rater) of J 
the testees came from homes which were 
as or more homeless than the most home- 
less quarter of New York State families. 
‘Testees having homey families were obtained 


and utility. ‘The test has been given to males in Brooklyn from groups (equated in such 
and females, ranging from 10 to 60’ years relevant characteristics as age and sex with 


of age, who represented more than 20 re- 
ligious preferences. The testees came from 
all socioeconomic levels; they lived in all 
boroughs of New York City and in farms, . 
towns, and cities of Arkansas; they classified 
themselves as Negroes, Whites, Indians, and 
Chinese; and they had IQ’s ranging from 75 to 
138 (Wechsler-Bellevue scores or equivalent). 
‘The relationships between EFOS scores and 
the foregoing were studied; also investigated 
Were the relationships between these scores 
and the following variables: dissension in 
family, presence or absence of parents from 
home, proneness towards cheating, tendency 
to score differently when testees do not sign 
their names as opposed to when they do, 
and tendency of testees to slant answers when 
motivated to do so, etc. (4, 8). 

In these researches (4, 8) the author found 
the test validly predictive, often where other 
well-known tests had proved inadequate. 


STANDARDIZATION RESULTS 
Reliability 


Reliability of the final EPOS (split-half 
method) was found to be .97 computed from 
a population of 168 testees whose scores 
ranged from 138-404. An earlier form of 
the test was found to have a test-retest reli- 
ability of .92. The better reliability of the 
final test is attributable, at least in part, to 
improvements in its content and administra- 
‘tion procedure. 


Validity 


Direct Validation. The final EFOS was 
first validated by the method of contrasted 
groups. One hundred and twenty-three 
homeless individuals were tested in the Cedar 
Knolls School for Juvenile inquents at 
Hawthorne, New York, and in the recep- 
tion center for Juvenile delinquents at the 
Elmira State Prison, Elmira, New Yor 
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the homeless group) which the group direc- 
tors and the test author judged to be as 
homey as the most homey quarter of New 
York State families. ‘To further contrast the \ 
Broups all members of the homeless group, 
Who were suspected of coming from a warm 
home, were excluded prior to the testing. 
The resulting EFOS distributions showed 
practically no overlap. Only 20 testees 
(almost 1/6) of the homeless group obtained 
scores which were homey enough to fall 
somewhere within the limits of the distribu- 
tion for the homey group; and only 13 
(1/6) of the homey testees obtained scores 
Which were sufficiently homeless to fall within 
the homeless distribution limits: Table 1 
below gives comparable statistics for the two 
groups. ঃ 
Standard error of the difference between 
the means of the Homey and of the three 
Homeless groups combined is 20.6; the dif- 
ference is therefore significant at much bet- 
ter than .or level. 


Validity Confirming Studies 

In studies of the effects of various variables 
upon H-ness the validity of the test ¥: been 
confirmed. Variables, which it was 1ypothe- 
sized would reflect differences in family 
Warmth, have been found to be related to test 
scores as predicted, while those which it was 
presumed would re no bearing on H-ness 
have been found‘to have no significant rela- 
tionship to the test (4 8): 

When holding constant such factors as 
age, sex, extreme poverty, and absence of 
Parents from home, no significant differences 
in EFOS scores were found among (a) racial 
groups such as White, Colored, Indian, and 
Yellow, (b) religious groups such as Catholic, 
Hebrew, Mohammedan, and Protestant (no 
difference being found also among various 
Protestant groups), and (c) residents of New 
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York City and of towns, cities, and farms 
of Arkansas. Nor were significant relation- 
ships found with the following variables: 
size of family, birth order, mother's occupa- 


“tion, regularity of testee’s church attendance, 


birthplace of testee or of his parents, and 


“  testee’s national descent (4, 8). 


The variables which have been found to 
bejrelated to EFOS scores are the ones which 


the author predicted to be indicative of fam- 


ily warmth or distance. Increasingly “home- 


™ 
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overtly homeless, borderline homeless, aver- 
age normal range (which is subdivided into: 
cool and questioning, median, and warm 
and homey), borderline unrealistically over- 
homey, and unrealistically over-homey. 
Even though the norms and classification 
categories established have been based on 
Arkansas and New York City populations 
they can be used as general norms because, 
as the validity-confirming studies cited above 


‘show, only testee differences which reflect 


TABEE 1 


“HOMELESSNESS” SCORES OF CONTRASTED GROUPS 
——— oo 2 TET T= 


* 
STATISTIC Homey GRour 


N.Y.C. JewisH 
HoMELEsS GROUPS 
(Henry Sr. 
SETTLEMENT AND 
CEDAR KNOLLS SCHOOL) 


ALL3 
HoMELESs GROUPS 


N 78 123 40 
Range 133-289 254-437 262-402 
Mean 209 322 325 

SD 40 37 37 

SE of Mean 4.4 3.3 5.9 


a  ———————— — —  — — — — 
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less” scores are obtained from ages of 10 to 
19, after which they taper off to a constant 
level. This reflects both the teenager's in- 
creasing fight for independence and his con- 
current more realistic appraisal of family 
relations. At all age levels, male scores are 
more homeless than those of females, as 
should be expected from the influences in our 
culture which draw the female closer to the 
home and train her to repress anti-home hos- 
tilities to a greater extent than the male. 
EFOS scores are significantly more homeless 
among the very poor elements in a commu- 
nity than among the others. No significant 
differences (p<.20) appear, however, for 
economic differences above the city slum or 
rural shanty levels. Only abject poverty cre- 
ates the kind of tenis which lead to 
H-ness; given a basic subsistence minimum, 
differences in wealth do not produce dif- 
ferences in family warmth (8). 


bl Discussion 


Scores may be obtained for the total test 
and for its ten subtests; and percentile norms 


* have been ‘developed for all. The total test 


Scores can also be interpreted with refer- 


ence to the following classification categories: Eo 


actual differences in home relations have 
been found to be related to EFOS scores. 
‘The test appears to be largely culture free. 
Despite the fact that age and sex differences 
are indicative of actual differences in H-ness 
feelings, separate norms were developed for 
these categories. This permits comparing a 
testee’s score with those of the general popu- 
lation and of people of his age and sex. 

‘The test also furnishes more clinically sub- 
jective indicators of the following testee qual- 
ities: intellectual inability to realistically 
evaluate families, fantasy-like over-glamour- 
ization of family life, answer slanting, and 
the following signs found typical of psychotic. 
test products: bizarre inconsistency, rigid 
geometric patterning of responses, and answer 
constriction. I Lind 

‘The ten subtests can be profiled to obtain 
a graphic picture of their interrelationships. 
‘They measure the following clinically de- 
termined components of the broader concept 
of homelessness: (1) attitudes toward moth- 
ers, (2) attitudes toward fathers, (3) com- 
parison of attitudes ‘toward mothers with 
those toward fathers, (4) oedipal feelings 
toward either parent, (5) strivings for inde- 
pendence from parents, (6) feelings of re- 

be fl 
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jection by parents, (7). parent-child friction 
or warmth, (8) interparental friction or 
warmth, (9) evaluations of parents’ quali- 
ties, and (10) feelings that one’s family is 
socially inferior or superior. 


SUMMARY 


‘The EFOS, which bas been standardized 
to measure feelings of homelessness, as de- 
fined, has been found useful, reliable, and 
valid. It can be used with English-speaking. 
populations, which have sth grade or bet. 
ter reading ability, to objectively measur: 


homelessness and ten clinically derived com-1 


Ponents of the concept. The test also fur- 
nishes clinical indicators of a number of other 
testee qualities. 
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THE EFFECT OF HUNGER ON DISCRIMINATED RESPONDING 


JAMES A. DINSMOOR 1 
Columbia University 


HILE the process by which the human 

\ X ) observer acquires discriminative re- 
actions to a variety of verbal stimuli 

remains somewhat obscure, it is clear that 


the existence of such reactions has provided. 


a very convenient basis for determining the 
effects of immediate environmental events i 
the psychophysical laboratory. Merely by em- 
ploying verbal instructions at the beginning 
of the session, an experimenter can establish 
a ready-made correlation between the sub- 
ject’s response and whatever stimulus dimen- 
sion he may be employing; extraneous vari- 
ables, for the most part, are minimized; by 
“focussing” the subjects reaction, so to speak, 
on the. relevant aspects of the situation, the 
experimenter is able to obtain lawful and 
dependable data (4, 5, 7). Despite the ap- 
parent naiveté of this technique, its practical 
convenience has been a major factor in the 
development of sensory and perceptual re- 
search. 

At the same time, it has influenced its direc- 
tion. Because it is so difficult for the experi- 
menter to control the previous experience 
and the current motivation of the human 
subject, these factors have rarely been treated 
as experimental variables in laboratory in- 
vestigations. Social and clinical psycholo- 
gists, who are forced in their practice to deal 
with just such factors, often at the intuitive 
level, have understandably been sensitive to 
this limitation, and have frequently expressed 
their dissatisfaction with the “narrowness” of 
traditional psychophysical work, its “arti- 
ficiality,” and its “sterility.” Since neither 
the clinic nor field surveys have provided an 
adequate proving ground for choosing among 
the welter of conflicting theories, a need has 
been felt for the extension of the more 
Tigorous techniques of experimental deter- 
mination to such problems (e.g., 1, 2, 10). 
Unfortunately, however, many of the experi- 
menters who have taken up this task have 


4" themselves derived not only their inspira- 


tion but their terminology and their con- 
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ceptual patterns from social and clinical de- 
scription. Their definitions tend to be vague, 
in many instances; the referents or S's for 
their terms have been obscure; lists of ex- 
amples have been substituted for operational 
“specification. ‘They speak, for instance, of 
a distinction between “objective,” “realistic,” 
of “autochthonous” factors, on the one hand, 
and those which are “subjective,” “dynamic,” 
“behavioral,” or “autistic” on the other, ‘The 
first set of terms apparently refers to the 
effects of the immediate situation; this is 
the traditional subject-matter of the psycho- 
physicist. ‘The second set refers to such prior 
determinants as drive and reinforcement, 
which are constomarily ignored in sensory 
and perceptual studies. Under this heading, 
frequent reference is made to “needs,” 
“values,” “gratifications,” “frustrations,” “de- 
fenses,” “stresses,” “tensions,” etc., which are 
extremely difficult to specify. Often, such 
words refer to inferred variables for which 
there is little or no evidence. When properly 
constructed (18), such variables may perhaps 
have a degree of utility (but cf. 17); when 
introduced ad hoc, on the other hand, they 
serve primarily to confuse the reader and to 
retard scientific description. 

Again, owing to the difficulty of controlling 
or manipulating such factors as drive, emo- 
tion, reinforcement, and prior training in 
the human subject, the employment of groups 
differing in some such social index as age, 
attitude, education, or income is frequently 
substituted for the use of a genuine experi- 
mental variable. ‘This is not a trivial dis- 
tinction. Such group differdhecs tend to be 
complex; a number of factors are covarying, 
and it is difficult or impossible to determine 
which of the many factors are responsible 
for the observed differences in behavior. In 
a recent and rather intriguing experiment by 
Bruner and Goodman (1), for example, and 
its replication (with less striking results) by 
Carter and Schooler (2), children from rich 
and poor families were employed. The 
greater overestimation of the size of coins 
67 
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by the children from the homes of lower 
income was attributed to differences in the 
subjective “value” of the coins to either group; 
it might as readily, and perhaps as plausibly, 
have been attributed to differences in famili- 
arity, or to a host of other factors. To 
Wwinnow out the effects of a single factor, 
independent manipulation of an isolated vari- 
able is necessary. This cannot be accom- 
plished by employing human subjects of un- 
known histories. BS 
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An autistic process operating in the direction 
of gratification; (b) a process of mobiliza- 
tion ‘of perceptual energies in the direction 
of accurately perceiving the means-objects 
in the sense of greater alertness. ‘The first 
of these hypotheses is substantiated by the 
rise in the curve, the second by the subsequent 
fall” (8, pp. 291-292). | 
‘The most thorough of this series of inves- 
tigations was performed by McClelland and © 
Atkinson (9), employing 130 candidates for 


Among the experiments on “dynamic” fac ‘submarine training school. In this study, 
tors in perception which have been distin- large groups were tested at 1-2 hours after 


guished by a relatively explicit specificati 
of the independent variable are four w 
deal with the effects of the degree of hunger 
on perceptual or discriminative reactions. In 
an experiment by Sanford (12), ten school 
children were asked to produce verbal asso- 
ciations to lists of words “which . . . might 
possibly elicit responses logically related to 
food or to the eating situation” (12, p. 131) 
and to interpret twenty ambiguous pictures 
that could be considered as “having to do 
with food” (12, p. 132). The children gave 
more food-related words when hungry, im- 
mediately before a regular meal, than when 
satiated, shortly after the meal. In a later 
and more thorough experiment by the same 
author (13), college students were substituted 
for the children as subjects, and, in particular, 
one group was tested after twenty-four hours 
of fasting. Again, the number of appropriate 
responses increased regularly with each incre- 
ment in hunger. These findings were in- 
terpreted as demonstrating the effects of drive 
on “the imaginal process.” 

In a similar experiment by Levine, Chein, 
and Murphy (8), several undergraduates were 
asked to “identify” meaningless figures and 
ambiguous drawings of miscellaneous food 
and household articles, Which were presented 
behind a ground-glass screen. The experi- 
mental group (5 Os) were tested at one, 
three, six, and nine hours of hunger, and 
were promised, and given, food at the close 
of the session, “to keep a food-set operat- 
ing” (8, p. 287). The data themselves were 
somewhat ambiguous, since the number of 
food responses rose, at first, with increases in 
deprivation, and then declined. The authors 
offered a double ad hoc explanation, involv- 
ing the following pair of hypotheses: “(a) 


Meating, 4-5 hours, and 16-18 hours; they 


were asked to guess what (nonexistent) 
Pictures were being projected on a screen at 
extremely low intensities of illumination. ‘The 
necessity of making some response to each 
“picture” was emphasized in the instructions. 
“Write down something for every picture. 
+* . When you are certain you don’t see any- 
thing then your guess is the impression we 
Want. . . . Don’t expect to see much at all. 
+» * Write down the impression that comes to 
your mind” (9, pp. 208-209). On nine of 
the twelve stimulus presentations, a choice 
among three possible responses was required; 
in the other three cases, no “hints” were given. 
In general, the frequency of food-related re- 
sponses increased reliably with the number 
of hours since the last regular meal. This 
Was interpreted as a “projection” of the sub- 
jects’ “needs,” a change in their “perceptions.” 
In studies of this type, where human sub- 
jects and verbal responses are employed, it 
is very difficult to formulate a systematic 
interpretation of the data. The acquisition- 
history of these variegated verbal responses, 
and hence their relation to the experimental 
stimuli, has not been determined. It is not 
clear, for example, why in the McClelland 
and Atkinson study (9) there should be 
discrepancies between the effects of hunger 
on “instrumental” food-related responses (e.g 
cating utensils) and on “goal” responses (e.g+ 
foods). By analogy with more systematic 
data obtained in infrahuman studies, one 
may presume that the emission of a broad 
class of words known as “food-responses” ‘ 
has in the past been reinforced with social 
approval and with food itself; this rein- 
forcement has most often occurred in the 
Presence of edible objects and the food con- 
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versations of others. Such visual and verbal 
stimuli, plus whatever stimulation may.have 
been induced by the food-deprivation itself, 
would then be positive discriminative stimuli, 
or S's, for the use of these words, and the 
frequency of responses in this situation would 
be high (7, 15, 16). A generalization of these 
responses to stimuli which resemble the 
original S?’s is then to be expected, par- 
ticularly if these stimuli are not themselves 
effective S’s for strong competing responses; 
ie, if they are “ambiguous.” Any “structur- 
ing” of the stimuli tends to evoke competing 


responses which interfere with the appearance‘ 


of those related to food. By the use of in- 
structional stimuli, the over-all frequency of 
verbal responses of some kind is raised, and 
certain available categories may sometimes be 
specified. In general, although elements of 
the original stimulus pattern may be present, 
the experimental situation is one which merely 
resembles the S2; since food words have not 
previously been reinforced in this situation, 
it may legitimately be termed an S2. Hence, 
the findings of Sanford (12, 13) and of Mc- 
Clelland and Atkinson (9) may be sum- 
marized by saying that verbal responses in 
S2 tend to increase in frequency with an 
increase in the relevant drive; the atypical 
results obtained by Levine, Chein, and Mur- 
phy (8) may be related to special techniques 
employed (e.g. feeding the subjects at the 
end of the session) or may merely be the 
result of chance fluctuation. 

Such an increase in the frequency of S2 
responses might be an expression of either 
of two principles. First, it is possible that 
the “perception” is “distorted,” that the dis- 
crimination is “breaking down,” to use the 
vernacular, that the gradient of generalization 
is spread or broadened by the increase in 
drive, ‘This would be indicated by a dis- 
proportionate increase in SA responding as 
compared to that in S©—i.e., a distortion of 
the relative response probability. Alterna- 
tively, it is possible that both S® and S2 re- 


“sponding are proportionately increased, and 


that the greater frequency in S2 is merely a 
special instance of the more general incre- 


2 The Present writer has consulted the published 
frequencies for the individual subjects (8, Table 1), but 
has not been able to establish the statistical significance 
of this decline. 
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ment. Some evidence for such an interpreta- 
tion may be noted in an observation by Mc- 
Clelland and Atkinson that “the gradient of 
increase as hunger increased was the same 
for the items yielding frequent food responses 
as for the items yielding infrequent food 
responses” (9, Pp. 217). 

An explicit test of these alternative be- 
havioral tendencies, however, requires the 
employment of infra-human subjects, so that 

the training process and the consequent rela- 
tionship of the response to the stimuli em- 
ployed may be specified in experimental 
terms. It requires the selection of a response 
which is known to vary in a simple and 
orderly fashion as a function of typical experi- 
mental operations. Finally, an appropriate 
measure must be selected such that a pair 
of independent reflexes would maintain their 
proportionality despite the changes induced 
by the manipulation of drive; such that their 
transformation would be linear. It has been 
demonstrated in previous studies that varied 
rates of occurrence of such a frecly-emitted 
response as bar-pressing in the rat will all be 
multiplied by the same constant when the 
degree of hunger is raised or lowered. A com- 
plementary pair of studies by Williams (19) 
and Perin (11), for example, indicate that 
a formula relating the number of responses 
in extinction to the number of prior rein- 
forcements (food pellets) requires only a 
multiplicative constant to express the effect 
of differing drives. Similarly, Skinner (14, 
17) has shown that two rates of responding 
under periodic reinforcement and throughout 
various stages of extinction retain their pro- 
portionality when the difference is one of 
drive. One extinction curve may be super- 
imposed upon the other by simple multipli- 
cation with a factor derived from the ratio 
of the rates under periodic reinforcement. 
This suggests that the effect on a pair of 
discriminated reflexes, S©.R and SA.R, would 
be to change their rates by the same factor, 
if the drive has no effect on the gradient of 
generalization, per se. A disproportionate 
increase in the rate of SX responding, on the 
other hand, would indicate a direct effect of 
heightened drive on the discrimination itself. 
‘The present experiment is designed to test 
these alternatives. 
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APPARATUS AND PROCEDURE 


Six male white rats, about 200 days in age, were 
starved down to 85 per cent of their normal body 
weight and were conditioned, to depress a bar or 
lever which procured 1/15 gm. pellets of food. 
When this response was well established, discrimi- 
nation training was begun. Five-minute periods 
of light were alternated with five-minute periods of 
darkness. Responses occurring in the presence of 
the light—the positive stimulus, or S®—were rein- 
forced aperiodically, at a mean interval of two 


minutes, with further pellets. Reinforcement Was 
withheld, however, in the darkness—SA.83 

By the end of 16 daily sessions of 100 min. apiece, 
the rates in S® and in SA appeared to have ap- 
proached their respective limits, The degree of 
hunger was then manipulated in the following 
manner: For three rats, a body weight 75 per cent 
of that under continuous feeding was determined. 
Following further starvation to reduce their weight 
below this norm, they were fed on each of five 
Successive days an amount of powdered food equal 
to the difference in grams between their actual 


8 This procedure is similar to one currently employed 
with pigeons by Prof. B. F. Skinner, at Harvard 
University. 


weight and the calculated value. A Io0-minute 
test run was then conducted, following ‘the usual 
discrimination procedure, immediately prior to the 
next scheduled feeding. By the same technique, 
these animals were successively tested at 80, 85, 90, 
95, and 100 per cent of their original weight; finally, 
they were tested under continuous feeding (sati- 
ation). The other three rats followed the same. 
schedule in descending order. Since some disrup- 
tion of the discrimination was observed in the first. 
few minutes of each test session, only the final 
ninety minutes of responding was tabulated. b 
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Standard living-experimental cages, bars, and 
recording apparatus (3) were used throughout. 
The light which served as the S® was a diffuse 
illumination of 3.8 foot-candles, furnished from a 
hood mounted in a White wooden ceiling, which 
had been placed on the top of the cage as a substi- 
tute for the usual metal lid. The animals were 
effectively insulated from the sound produced by. 
the control and recording apparatus but not from 
the sounds produced by other animals or their food 
Magazines, within the same group of three. 


ResuLTs AND Discussion 


The mean number of responses at each 
level of hunger is represented in Figure 1. 
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TABLE 1 


PERCENTAGE OF ToTAL RESPONSES OCCURRING IN SA ON EACH ‘Test 


CO EE = 


PER CET oF NoRMAL Bov¥ WEicsT (Drive) 


100% 95% 90% 85% 80% 75% 

56} 7.9 +) $3 6.6 3.5 5:4 6.3 

13 9.4 8.7 II.2 LY 9.3 IJ 10.0 

14 13.0 11.9 14.9 16.8 15.4 15.4 9.4 

Js 13-2 9.8 6.4 I3.I 8.2 ISI 18.3 

16 10.6 IS.I 9.0 7.9 I5.4 15.6 10.8 

17 5.5 II.5 8.1 4 7.0 5.I 13.0 12.9 
Mean 9.9 10.7 9.2. 10.5 9.5 13.6 11.3 

oo — —_—_ ____—— —_—_— oro 


From this figure it may be seen that the 
over-all rate of responding is relatively low 
following continuous feeding (satiation), and 
that it rises consistently as the weight of the 
animal declines to 80 per cent of normal. 
‘The relatively high rate at 80 per cent and 
the succeeding drop under the 75 per cent 
condition may represent experimental errors, 
due to chance Auctuation, or the drop may 
be a result of the physical weakness of the 
animals, due to malnutrition (6). It may 
also be seen that the separate totals under S® 
and SA follow a similar pattern. 
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« A more precise measure of this relationship 
is presented in numerical form in Table 1.. 
Here the number of responses in S2 is ex-. 
pressed as a percentage of the total number 
of responses made by each animal, and these 
percentages are averaged for each level of 
body weight. Although the values fluctuate 
to quite an extent, no systematic trend is ob- 
servable in the mean percentages. lysis 
of variance reveals no significant di 
between these means. | 

Finally, the corresponding mean totals 
under S® and S4 are plotted on perpendicular 
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Fic. 2. THe MEAN NUMBER OF BAR-PRESSING RESPONSES IN SA AS A FUNCTION OF 
THE MEAN NUMBER IN S® FOR A GROUP OF SIX RATS TESTED AT SEVEN LEVELS OF 
HuNcER. A STRAIGHT LINE HAs BEEN FITTED TO SIX OF THE SEVEN POINTS BY THE 
MEtHoD OF AVERAGES, ON THE ASSUMPTION OF A ZERO INTERCEPT. 
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coordinates in Figure 2, and a rectilinear 
function is calculated by the method of aver- 
ages, assuming a zero intercept. In this cal- 
culation, one point, which appears somewhat 
deviant, has been ignored; the remaining six 
points cluster closely about the theoretical fit. 
It is apparent that the two rates remain 
roughly proportional: if the discrimination is 
measured by the relative rates of responding 
under SP? and SA (3), it may be said to 
remain unaffected by changes in the degree. 
of hunger. ‘The increase in S2 responding 
represents merely an. instance of the more 
general increase under either stimulus condi- 
“tion, ‘There is no evidence for what might be 
‘called a breakdown of the discrimination or 
“a distortion of the perception. 

‘This finding does not conflict with the 
data obtained by the use of verbal responses 
in human subjects, with the exception of the 
unreliable and uncorroborated decline in fre- 
quency reported by Levine, Chein, and Mur- 
Phy (8) at their higher levels of drive. It 
does, however, illustrate the fact that the 
employment of infra-human subjects and the 
establishment of a discrimination’ de novo 
make possible a more complete analysis of 
the immediate observations on changes in the 
frequency of the response. With such a pro- 
cedure, moreover, there is less of a tempta- 
tion to indulge in explanatory fictions, which, 
for all their imaginative appeal, are entirely 
gratuitous in a scientific discussion. 


SUMMARY AND CoNcLUSIONS 


The present experiment was conducted in 
Order to analyze in a more systematic fashion, 
without speculative embellishments, previ- 
ously reported observations on the increased 
frequency of generalized verbal responses at 

igh levels of drive. The corresponding bar- 
pressing rates of six white rats under positive 
(reinforced) and negative (nonreinforced) 
stimulation have been compared at seven 
levels of hunger. With the exception of a 
single deviant value, the two rates remain 
closely proportional; one is a linear function 
of the other, It is concluded that the increase 
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in rate is general, and that a stimulus dis- 
crimination, as measured by the relative rates 
of response, is not affected by changes in 
drive. 
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velopment of scales and measuring in- 

struments designed to be utilized in a 
large-scale study of political participation.” 
A brief preliminary statement of the nature 
and purpose of the larger investigation has 
already been given in the earlier report (9) 
describing the standardization of a scale for 
dominance. As indicated in this earlier re- 
port, theoretical consideration of the problem 
involved suggested that psychological varia- 
bles such as dominance, sense of responsi- 
bility, self-confidence, suggestibility, conserva- 
tism, religiosity, etc, would enter into the 
constellation of factors determining political 
participation, and would accordingly have to 
be assessed. 
. For some of the dimensions believed to be 
important, previous measuring instruments 
appeared to be available; but for others, such 
as dominance, no extant devices were appro- 
priate for our purposes. We, therefore, de- 
cided to construct scales which could be used 
in the larger project, and which would have 
sufficient reliability and validity for the study 
of group differences. 

As in the case of the dominance scale, we 
began with an externally-defined social cri- 
terion. ‘The aim of the present study is not 
the construction of a factorially pure measur- 
ing instrument, but the development of a 
scale which will order individuals according 
to their social responsibility. For this reason 
more attention has been paid to the question 
of criterion predictability than to the question 
of scale purity. 


T paper is a second report on the de- 


PROCEDURES 
‘The “peer group nomination technique,” 


“along with other methods, was used in de- 


1'This is one of a series of studies on the broad prob- 

lem of social responsibility being conducted in the Lab- 

et for Research in Social Relations, University of 

innesota, under a grant from the Carnegie Corporation. 

: Dr. Kenneth E. Clark, Department of Psychology, 

niversity of Minnesota, is a member of the research 
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veloping the responsibility scale. In em- 
ploying the peer-group method, subjects were 
asked to choose the “most” and “least” re- 
sponsible members in their particular group, 
and were urged to ignore such considerations 


ternity and 
of Minnesota, 
from a Minneapolis high school," an entire 
senior class from the St. Cloud, Minnesota, 
Technical High School,S and the entire ninth 
grade class from the St. Cloud Central Junior 
High School.® The sizes of the samples 
varied from approximately 50 for each of the 
two University groups, through 123 for the 
Minneapolis high school, to 221 for the ninth 
graders, and 282 for the St. Cloud seniors. 

The actual selection of the criterion sub- 
samples varied somewhat from group to 
group. For the St. Cloud ninth graders, 
all of the teachers who taught ninth grade 
classes were presented with a mimeograph' 
list of students and asked to rate each student. 
The ratings for each subject were then tallied, 
and two subsamples representing the two ex- 
tremes of the continuum were chosen. There 
were 40 students (20 boys and 20 girls) in 
each subsample. In the St. Cloud senior 
class the principal indicated those students 
he believed to be the most and least responsi- 
ble members of the senior class, and from his 
list 30 students at each extreme were select. 
(15 of each sex). ‘The working definition of 
responsibility which was given to the teachers, 
and to the high school principal, was essen- 
team for the larger project, and has contributed greatly 
to the present study. 

8 The writers wish to thank Dean E.G. Williamson 
of the University of Minnesota for bis kindness in 
facilitating this phase of the research. 

4 These subjects were made available through the 
kindness of Dr. Kopple Friedman. 

5 These subjects were made available through the 
kindness of Mr. F. J. Herda and Mr. H. B. Gough. 

6 These subjects were made available through the 
kindness of Mr. M. J. Lunemann. 
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tially the same as that given to the Minne- 
apolis high school and University of Minne- 
sota students: 

Responsibility. The responsible person is one who 
shows a ready willingness to accept the consequences 
of his own behavior, dependability, trustworthiness, 
and a sense of obligation to the group. Others would 
describe the responsible person in such terms as 
“you can depend on him,” “he is a straight shooter,” 
“he always does his part,” etc. 

‘The responsible person will not necessarily be a 
leader in his group, or of higher than average in- 
telligence (although he might well be character- 
ized in this way), but will be primarily a person 
Who does seem to have a sense of commitment to 
the group and others, who is dependable, and who 

possesses integrity. 

“UUThe second group, those low on responsibility, 
‘need not be irresponsible, but they should be the 
‘ones you can readily judge as lacking the qualities 
mentioned, or deficient in them. Be careful not to 
confuse responsibility with popularity. Also, be 
careful to make your ratings on the basis of the 
person's actual behavior, and not according to the 
way you thnk he would like to behave, or be seen. 


‘The students in the Minneapolis high 
school were asked to list the names of the 
five most and five least responsible students 
in their classroom, and the students in the 
college fraternity and sorority samples were 
asked to list the ten most and ten least re- 
sponsible members of their organization. 
Weights of F1 for each positive choice, 
and of — 1 for each negative choice, were 
assigned, and a total score was computed for 
each student on this basis. Ranked by total 
scores, the 25 most and 25 least responsible 
students (13 males, 12 females) in the high 
school sample were chosen, and in the college 
sample the 16 most and 16 least responsible 
students (8 of each sex) were selected.’ 

By these procedures we were able to study 
the responses of four pairs of subsamples, 
varied according to age, locale, and method 
of selection. In spite of these variations the 
‘chief factor separating the extremes within 
each subsample was presumably the same, 
since the judges were in each case making 
their selections according to a common defini- 
tion of “social responsibility.” 

‘The judges experienced little difficulty in 
making the ratings, and felt that the task 
Was meaningful and understandable. More- 

7 Subsamples of 25 vs. 25 (13 females, 12 males) 
were used for part of the analysis in the college group. 


‘The extended version of Table 2 referred to below indi- 
cates the various changes in size of subsamples. 
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over, the widespread agreement in rating, 
which led to the clear placement of the cri- 
terion subjects at the extremes of the con- 
tinuum, indicates that the concept of “respon- 
sibility” is one concerning which relatively 
naive subjects are able to make reliable judg- 
ments. It would appear that “responsibility,” 
as here defined, is a dimension which people 
can actually use in judging the behavior of 
others. nd 

In addition to choosing the most and least 
responsible members of his particualr group, 
each student in the college and Minneapolis 
samples was asked to rate himself on re- 
sponsibility. For the college sample, the cor- 
relation between self- and group-ratings was 
484 S.E., .14, and for the Minneapolis high 
school sample the correlation was .311, S.E, 
.09. Scores on a home status index (6) were 
available for the high school group. The 
correlation between self-ratings and this index 
Was .054, S.E., .09, and between the status 
index and the group-ratings, .299, S.E., .09. 

Before discussing the development of the 
responsibility scale itself, it might be useful 
to present further information on two of the 
subsamples used in the study. ‘Table 1 pre- 
sents the summary statistics on a number of 
variables for the subsamples drawn from the 
St. Cloud high school senior class (the cri- 
terion in this case was the principal’s nomina- 
tions). 

An inspection of ‘Table 1 reveals a number 
of differences which are significant at or be- 
yond the 5 per cent level. ‘The least responsi- 
ble group has a somewhat higher mean on 
the F scale of the MMPI, a scale which con- 
sists of items infrequently answered in the 
scored direction, and which, when so an- 
swered, may suggest carelessness, misunder- 
standing, or deliberate dissimulation. The 
least responsible students have higher scores 
on the D (depression) scale, on the Pd (psy 
chopathic deviate), Sc (schizophrenia) and 
Ma (mania) scales. 

The least responsible girls attain higher 
scores on the Mf (masculinity-feminity) 
scale, indicating greater masculinity of in- 
terests. The most responsible students have 
higher Ac (achievement) scores (3), sug- 
gestive of greater academic drive and serious- 
ness of purpose, and have a lower mean Pr 
(prejudice) (7). On an obvious, unconcealed 


) 


anti-Semitism scale (12) the most responsible 
students are significantly more tolerant, and 
on a scale for ethnocentrism (2) which is 
closely related to the anti-Semitism scale, the 


most responsible students are less ethnocen- 
tric. [ 

The more responsible students are more 
intelligent, have superior scholastic achieve- 
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minded on general political and social issues. 

Once the four pairs of criterion subsamples 
had been selected, the next step involved 
administering a specially designed question- 
naire containing items believed by the writers, 
on theoretical and intuitional grounds, to be 
relevant to the psychology of social responsi- 


bility. 


* TABLE 1 
(CHARACTERISTICS OF THE “Most” AND “LEAST” RESPONSIBLE STUDENTS IN A HicGH SCHOOL SENIOR CLASS 
«MosT” “LEAST” 
VARIABLE N=30 N=30 
M SD M SD Dir. t 
MMPI: ্‌ 
) 3 3.87 2.16 3.03 1,62 0.84 1.66 
F 4.80 3.57 7:43 3.77 2.63 2.731 
K 54.40 10.09 50.63 8.48 377 1.54 
Hs 49.50 7.54 49.00 7.31 0.50 0.26 
D 47.40 8.99 53.27 10.64 —5.87 2.271 
Hy 52.43 6.57 52.43 7.43 0.00 — 
Re 57.40 8.65 68.63 12.48 —11.23 3-994 
Mf (girls only) 48.87 9.99 57.07 8.77 —8.20 2.984 
ME (boys only) 54-13 9.72 50.80 10.09 3-33 I22 
Pa 53-73 7.80 57.87 9.56 —4.14 1.80 
Pt 53.97 8.52 59.87 10.52 — 5.90 2.351 
Sc 56.80 IO.I12 64.60 11.79 —7.80 2.70t 
Ma 55.07 II.92 66.03 9.86 — 10.96 2.824 
Si (social introversion) (1)* 53.57 8.40 52.30 7.25 1.27 0.61 
St (status) (4) 53.83 7.27 52.23 9.39 1.60 0.73 
Ac (achievement) (3) 54.97 7.89 46.73 10.58 8.24 3.364 
Pr (prejudice) (7) 44.47 9.33 55.00 II.24 — 10.53 3.884 
Security-Insecurity Scale (13,5) 46.17 7.53 48.83 9.69 — 2.66 1437. 
American Home Scale (11) 54.93 12.27 49.47 Xe 22 5.46 1.77 
Anti-Semitism Scale (12) 147.50 47-52 198.67 59.79 —51.17 3.614 
Ethnocentrism Scale (2) 135.50 24.36 154.50 27.86 — 19.00 2.764 
IQ 110.43 11.06 IOI.70 9.75 8.73 3.194 
HPR t 3.07 1.93 1.66 1537 I.4I aaa 
No. of activities 5.07 3.59 1.80 2.43 3.27 4.064 
Ph (8) 3.00 1.53 5.30 FEY —2.30 6.084 


* Numbers indicate reference to the appropriate articles. 


+ .05>P>.o1. 
4 P<.o1. 


ment, engage in more extracurricular activi- 
ties, and tend to have lower scores on an 
indirect” social intolerance scale which is 
based entirely on attitudes toward current 
S0cial and political issues (8). 

If we attempt to summarize briefly the 
trends implied in the various scale differences, 
We get a picture of the most responsible 
‘students in this sample as being less cynical 
and hostile, more compliant and acquiescent, 
More tolerant, more sociable, less rebellious 
and recalcitrant, less perplexed and anxious, 
More secure in their relations to the outer 
World, more intelligent, more successful in 
academic work, and more liberal and open- 


This specially designed questionnaire was 
administered to four of the five groups (the 
St. Cloud high school class was omitted), 
and an item analysis was carried out. ‘Those 
items which revealed the best discriminations 
among all the groups were retained, as indi- 
cated in ‘Table 2.8 In addition, all of the 


8 An extended version of Table 2 giving the percentage 
in each subsample responding “true” to each item and 
significance tests, has been filed with the American 
Documentation Institute. Order Document 3214 from 
American Documentation Institute, 1719 N Street N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C., remitting $r.00 for microfilm 
(images 1 inch high on standard 35 mm. motion picture 
film) or $r.00 for photocopies (6x8 inches) readable 
without optical aid. 
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samples had previously taken the Minnesota was made. In Table 2, items 1-24 were 

Multiphasic Personality Inventory (10), and drawn from the special pool, and items 25-56 

an item analysis of their responses to this test were taken from the MMPI. An inspectional 
+t 
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13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


be 5 Be TABLE 2 
NM" ITEMS INCLUDED IN THE RESPONSIBILITY SCALE 
Every family owes it to the city to keep their side- © 25. I like to read newspaper articles on crime. (False) 
walks cleared in the winter and their lawn mowed 26. When someone does me a wrong I feel I should 
in the summer. (True) pay him back if I can, just for the principle of the 
I wouldn’t sneak into a movie even if I could do thing. (False) 
it without being caught. (True) 27. I have had very peculiar and strange experiences, 
When I work on a committee I like to take charge (False) K 
of things. (True) 28. As a youngster I was suspended from school one 
Maybe some minority groups do get rough treat- or more times for cutting up. (False) 
ment, but it's no business of mine. (False) 29. Everything is turning out just like the prophets of 
. Every citizen should take the time to find out about the Bible said it would. (True) 
national affairs, even if it means giving up some 3o. I have never done anything dangerous for the 
personal pleasures. (True) thrill of it. (True) 
‘We ought to worry about our own country and let 31. I enjoy a race or game better when I bet on it. 
the rest of the world take care of itself. (False) (False) 
. It’s a good thing to know people in the right places 32. In school I was sometimes sent to the principal for 
so you can get traffic tags, and such things, taken cutting up. (False) 
care of. (False) 33. I feel that I have often been punished without 
It is hard for me to act natural in a group of cause. (False) 
Ls (Fale) head about Dublic agar, 34 1 liked school. (True) 
t's no use worrying my hea ut public affairs; i; 
T oln'tedb anythine abou tHe HRY Bo we ECR) ? 4 রি or never have dizzy spells. (True) 
School teachers complain a lot about their pay, but 3° চং Te) 
it seems to me they get as much as they deserve. 37. I very much like hunting. (False) 
(False) 38. My parents have often objected to the kind of 
‘There’s no use in doing things for people; you only People I went around with. (False) 
! that you get it in the neck in the long run. 39. I was a slow learner in school. (False) 
nt se) MLL EB Le 40. I have never been in trouble with the law. (True) 
en a person “pads” his income tax re 50 as i 
to get out of some of his taxes, it is He bad as # ee RAS HE SL before 0 
stealing money from the government. (True) Id A s 
We ought to pay our elected officials better than we 42. i$ 2% TEs seeing a doctor about a sickness or 
NUL CS Ee Ee TeOEE ft 
, i se 43. I pla y from lool quite often as a 
GE Who doesn’t vote is not a good citizen. youngster. (False) 
It makes me angry when I hear of someone who bi ENOL Hike to be an auto ‘racer. (False) iy 
has been wrongly prevented from voting. (True) 45. It is all right to get around the law if you don't 
If IT get too much change in a store, I always give actually break it. (False) 
it back, (True) 46. a have EE রত people jealous of YY he 
As long as a person votes every four ihe ha ideas, just use they had not thought of them 
done his duty as a citizen, (False) first.” (False) 
Police cars should be specially marked so that you. #7" ED my marks in deportment were quite regu- 
can always see them coming. (False) £0 hace (False) 
We ought to let Europe get out of its own mess; it 48. I am fascinated by fire. (False) 
made its bed, let it lie in it. (False) 49. T usually work things out for myself rather than 
I must admit I try to see what others think before Bet someone to show me how. (True) 
I take a stand. (False) 50. When I get bored I like to stir up some excite- 
When Prices are high you can’t blame a person for FE (Falic) 
getting all he can while the getting is good. (False) 51" I like to read about science. (True) 
I can honestly say that I do not really mind paying 52" A large number of people are guilty of bad sexual 
my taxes because I feel that’s one of the things I conduct. (False) 
can do for what I get from the community. (True) 53. I am often sorry because I am so cross and grouchy. 
People have a real duty to take care of their aged (False) 
ত fo if ) means making some pretty big 54. I would like to wear expensive clothes, (False) 
sacrifices. ‘rue, f i 
55. I am afraid of being alone i ide- Jace. 
I would be ashamed not to use my privilege of (False) lone in a wide-open PI 
voting. (True) 56. At times I feel like swearing. (False) 
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classification of the 56 discriminating items 

gests that about 31 (55 per cent) are “ob- 
yiously” related to responsibility as ordinarily 
conceived, whereas 25 (45 per cent) are more 
subtle, in the sense that their relationship 
would not at once be apparent. 

Jn reviewing the items in Table 2 for possi- 
ble general trends, a number of clusters sug- 
gest themselves. The clusters below can be 
cited by way of example (tendencies asso- 
ciated with higher social responsibility rat- 


ings). 
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that the scale is sufficiently reliable for group 
use and interpretation. 

Some impression of the screeing efficiency 
of the responsibility scale in the original sam- 
ples may be gained from Table 3. * 

The entire scale was not given to all four 
samples, but in the college and Minneapolis 
high school samples, where the total scale 
scores were available, the screening efficiency 
is quite good. In the college group a cutting 
score of 38 would misclassify two of the most 
responsible subjects, and 5 of the least; 78 


TABLE 3 u 
RESPONSIBILITY SCALE STATISTICS FOR THE CRITERION SUBSAMPLES is 
th ——- 
MINNEAPOLIS ST. CLoup ST. CLoup 
COLLEGE HicH ScHooL HicH ScHnooL * NINTH GRADE ** 
Most Least Most Least Most Least Most Least 
N 16 16 25 25 30 30 40 40 
Range 36-53 29-41 35-52 15-45 15-28 5-23 23-50 I-42 
Mean 43.62 37.12 43.36 30.76 22.83 14.17 38.55 28.52 
SD. 4.32 2.89 4.43 7.81 3-45 4-29 5.39 7.23 


ELE mE —  — 


* The samples in this group received the last 32 items only. 


** The samples in this group received only 52 of the 56 items. 


1. Greater concern for social and moral issues. 

2. Disapproval of privilege and favor. 

3. Emphasis on duties and self-discipline. 

4. Greater conventionality, less rebelliousness. 

5. Greater sense of trust and confidence in the 
world in general. 

6. Greater poise, assurance, and personal security. 


If these impressions derived from the items 
are expanded slightly and organized into a 
sort of brief character sketch, the most re- 
sponsible students would appear to be per- 
sons with a deep concern over broader ethical 
and moral problems, with a strong sense of 
Justice, with a rather high, but somewhat 
Tigid, set of self-demands and standards, a 
Iejection of privilege or favoritism, an in- 
ability to enjoy “unearned” rewards, an al- 
Most excessive emphasis on carrying one's 
OWn share of burdens and duties, a strong 
and unflagging sense of confidence in self and 
in the basic rightfulness of the larger social 
World, and a rejection of the light, trivial, 
Or dangerous. 

“Turning to the question of the scale’s relia- 

ility, the only evidence at present is an un- 
Corrected split-half coefficient of .73 based on 

ie ninth grade sample. This value indicates 
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per cent of the cases would be properly 
classified. For the high school sample, a 
cutting score of 38 would misclassify three 
of the most responsible subjects and six of the 
least; 82 per cent of the cases would be prop- 
erly classified. It must be emphasized that 
these separations were achieved within the 
same samples used in the item-analysis and 
utilized the extreme groups only. 

The correlation of the total responsibility 
scale with the group ratings was .503, S.E., 
‘14 in the college sample, and .594, S.E., .09 
in the Minneapolis high school group; for 
the self-ratings, the correlations were .146, 
S.E., .14, and .112, S.E., .09, respectively. ‘The 
difference between these two pairs of corre- 
lations sheds some interesting light on the 
usual contention that scores on a personality, 
scale are just a roundabout way of getting 
a subject's self-ratings. In both of these 
samples, the correlation between the sub- 
ject's self-rating on responsibility and his 
score on the responsibility personality scale 
was insignificant. Also, the correlations of 
the scale with the criterion ratings were 
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higher than that between the self-ratings and 
the criterion ratings in both samples. 

‘The differences between the means of the 
most and least responsible students in each 
of the four samples were all highly significant, 
as judged by the. f-test. Another possible 
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sample the range was 15 to 52, with a mean 
of 37.06, and S.D., 7.22. 

Inasmuch as the last 32 items of the total 
responsibility scale were drawn from the 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory 
(10), these items were also studied as a 


TABLE 4 


DistRIBUTION OF RAW SCORES ON THE LAST 32 ITEMS OF THE RESPONSIBILITY SCALE, FOR EACH OF THE 
Two SUBSAMPLES (‘MosT” AND “LEAST” RESPONSIBLE) IN EACH OF THE FoUR CRITERION GROUPS 


MINNEAPOLIS ST. CLoup ST. CLoup 
‘ScoRE COLLEGE HicH ScHooL HicH ScHooL NINTH GRADE 
M L M L M L 
V+32. 
b. AN, I 
30 ) 2 1 
29 ) 1 0 
28 1 1 I 0 
27 I I 5 0 
26 0 1 1 4 
25 5 1 4 4 
24 Lo) 2 2 6 I 
23 1 [) 1 5 1 2 2 
22 4 2 2 2 3 I 6 2 
21 ) I 6 2 3 ) 4 3 
20 1 3 4 i) 1 চ 3 2 
19 [) 2 1 I I 3 5 I 
18 1 1 1 2 3 1 1 5 
17 I 3 2 3 I 3 I 4 
16 I 2 I [) I 
IS I I 3 [) 5 
14 I 2 I 2 2 
13 [) 2 4 I 4 
12 [) 3 1 2 
IL 1 ) 5 3 
10 L) 2 I 
5 FY [) 1 
8 0 1 2 
7 2 1 I 
6 1 0 
5 I 
4 
N 16 16 25 25 30 30 40 40 
Mean 23.56 18.00 22.56 15.24 23.03 14.17 21.78 15.55 
SD. 3.50 2.92 3.80 4.74 3.10 4.29 3.50 4.38 


indicator of the validity of the scale is found 
in the Minneapolis sample, where the par- 
ticular high school considered operated a 
social service system, participation in which 
gave “points” or “credits” to the student. Of 
the total sample, 34 had earned social service 
points, and 89 had not. ‘The biserial r of 
this dichotomy versus scores on the responsi- 
bility scale was .204, S.E., .07. 

For the 50 cases in the college sample who 
had taken the total scale, the range of scores 
was from 29 to 53, with a mean of 40.62, S.D., 
4.75 and for the 123 cases in the Minneapolis 


separate scale. ‘The correlation of this MMPI 
scale with the total scale was .84, S.E., 14 
in the college sample, and .88, S.E., .09 in 
the Minneapolis sample. In the college group, 
the correlation with the criterion ratings was 
47, S-E., 14, and with self-ratings .20, S.E 
14; in the Minneapolis sample, the correla- 
tion with the group ratings was .53, S.E., 09; 
and with self-ratings .23, S.E., .09. 

‘Table 4 gives the distributions of the several 
criterion subsamples on the MMPI portion 
of the responsibility scale. The setting of 
optimum cutting scores for each sample 
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would give the following proportion of cor- 
rect classifications into “most” and “least” 
responsible: college—78 per cent; Minnea- 
apolis high school—82 per cent; St. Cloud 
high school—87 per cent; and St. Cloud fresh- 
man—83 per cent. 

Scoring all of the subjects from all of the 
samples studied in this investigation yielded 
a total of 676 records. For this total group, 
the mean score on the MMPI responsibility 
items was 18.53, S.D., 4.48. ‘T-score conver- 
sion tables are not provided in this paper, but 
the interested worker can easily prepare a 
provisional set from the statistics just given. 

It should be pointed out that the responsi- 
bility scale as it now stands has several limi- 
tations on its serviceability for the larger 
project. First, the project as a whole is con- 
cerned with the political participation of 
adults in the community, whereas the present 
scale has been developed on adolescent and 
young adult populations. Second, all of the 
subjects considered in this paper were attend- 
ing school; this selection may well have re- 
sulted in a higher over-all socioeconomic 
level and in greater ambitiousness and level 
of material aspiration. On the other hand, 
the use of three distinct age levels, two dif- 
ferent methods of criterion specification, and 
two different communities should serve to 
reduce the influence of purely fortuitous fac- 
tors. In spite of the shrinkage of validity 
which will probably occur as this scale is ap- 
plied to cross-validation groups and especially 
to adult samples, useful and reliable informa- 
tion concerning group trends and differences 
may be obtained. 

We do have some cross-validational evi- 
dence to offer in support of this contention. 
‘The Re scale was included in the battery of 
Procedures used at the University of Califor- 
nia Institute of Personality Assessment and 
Research in a study of the scholastic and pro- 
fessional achievement of two samples of 
fourth-year graduate students from some 

. twelve departments and a group of senior 
medical students. Each of the three samples 
included 40 students. 

উট - The assessment staff, on the basis of an 

i Intensive program of interviews, discussions, 

and group observations, rated each assessee 

On a series of variables. The staff ratings 
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were pooled for each subject in order to yield 
a general index or composite. 

For a medical sample, the ratings on “re- 
sponsibility” were available as criteria, but 
for the two graduate samples this variable 
was not rated and the, variable “positive 
character integration” was used in its stead. 
The definitions of these two variables used 
by the assessment staff in making the ratings 
are given below: 

Responsibility: Willingness to accept the conse- 
quences of one’s own behavior, dependability, trust- 
worthiness, sense of obligation to the group. This 
need not require the person to assume leadership 
in or direction of group activity. lh 

Positive Character Integration: 
sense of responsibility, strong, internally-determined 
principles, ethical sensitivity, sources of value inter- 
nal rather than social. Stability, strength, resource 
fulness under stress, and self-reliance. 


In the medical sample, the correlation be- 
tween the Re scale and the ratings on respon- 
sibility was .22. In the two graduate samples 
the correlations between Re and the ratings 
on positive character integration were .33 
and .38. These correlations are all in the 
expected direction, although the standard 
error in each case (.16) is rather large. 

It should be mentioned, however, that all 
three samples are probably above average in 
social responsibility, and to the extent that 
this is true the variation of the function 
would be curtailed. ‘The effect of such a 
limitation of range would be to reduce the 
size of the obtained correlation. Cross-vali- 
dational correlations based on general adult 
samples would probably yield results inter- 
mediate between those found for the three 
California samples and those obtained for the 
original criterion groups. 


SUMMARY 


On theoretical grounds, responsibility 
should be one of the factors in the constella- 
tion of personality variables underlying po- 
litical participation. An attempt has been. 
made to develop a scale for responsibility’ 
having adequate reliability and validity for 
the specification of group trends and differ- 
ences. 

A series of item analyses in four different 
criterion samples resulted in the selection of 
56 items, each of which was reliably related 
to the criterion of social responsibility, and 
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which, when considered as a scale, demon- 
strated effective screening ‘potentiality. 

The implications of this scale for general 
personality analysis were discussed, and its 
limitations were recognized. It was concluded 
that the scale was sufficiently well standard- 
ized to serve in the manner indicated. 
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GENERALIZATION OF PERCEPTUAL DEFENSE 


ELLIOTT McGINNIES Axo HOWARD SHERMAN 
University of Alabama 


tation, of stimuli used in perceptual re- 

search has been amply demonstrated in 
recent years. Words, for example, which con- 
tain the same number of letters, which differ 
only randomly in structure, and which are 
shown to observers under identical condi- 
tions of distance and illumination require, 
for recognition, exposure durations which vary 
systematically as a function of their motiva- 
tional significance. In general, recent find- 
ings indicate that words representing areas 
of little interest (7) as well as words having 
“taboo” associations (3) require longer ex- 
posures for recognition by most observers 
than do words representing areas of high 
interest value or having nonemotional conno- 
tations. 

One interpretation of these findings has 
been that the delay in correct verbal report 
of visually-presented words of a “taboo” or 
“contra-valuant” nature represents a genuine 
interference, or repression, at the perceptual 
level of response rather than a voluntary re- 
fusal by the observer to communicate ver- 
bally his perceptual experience. ‘This inferred 
interference process has been termed per- 
ceptual defense and is operationally defined 
by the report thresholds of the observer. 

As in all perceptual research, we are con- 
fronted with a situation in which we pre- 
sume to have information about an aspect 
of behavior which, by definition, occurs at the 
Jevel of implicit, or private, response. It must 
be admitted that a degree of uncertainty in 
Our description of perceptual behavior does 
exist to the extent that we fail to differentiate 
convincingly between perceptual response 
and verbal response. Perceptual defense, as 
suggested by Howes and Solomon (1), may 
‘Simply be a case of suppressed verbal report. 

e present writers, however, are inclined to 

ie opinion that a process of emotional se- 
lectivity does operate in perception and that 
the term “perceptual defense” may be useful 
2s a description of the events underlying 
delayed report of certain socially relevant 


T* importance of the meaning, or conno- 
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stimuli... What is obviously’ needed in the 
field of empirical reporting before an ade- 
quate theory of perceptual defense can be 
formulated is an experimental demonstration 
of behavior that is clearly a reflection of dif- 
ferential perceptual organization rather than 
of selective verbal report. The experiment 
presently to be reported was designed to 
demonstrate the generalization of perceptual 
defense, or interference, to words which ob- 
servers would have no reluctance to verbalize. 


"THE EXPERIMENT 


In a previous study (3), the senior author has 
shown that the recognition thresholds of observers 
are significantly elevated for taboo words as com- 
pared with their thresholds for neutral words. The 
interpretation of these findings in terms of “per- 
ceptual defense,” or conditioned avoidance operating 
below the threshold of conscious awareness, is de- 
fended in a later paper (4). Assuming that such 
a mechanism actually does operate to delay the 
recognition of “taboo” words, we might expect that 
the response processes mediating this effect will 
persist long enough to delay recognition of neutral 
stimuli immediately following exposure to an anx- 
iety-arousing word. Such an effect would be closely 
allied with the well-known phenomenon of associa- 
tive inhibition. 

Our experiment tested the prediction that the 
duration thresholds of affectively-neutral words. 
would be raised when these words followed immedi- 
ately upon the perception of others having socially- 
taboo connotations. 

Experimental procedure. We were particularly 
concerned with using task words that would arouse 
no reluctance to verbalization on the part of the 
observers. Eighteen five-letter words with no ap- 
parent emotional significance were selected on the 
basis of their having approximately the same fre- 
quency listings in the Thorndike-Lorge semantic 
frequency lists (11). In addition to these, four of 
the socially-taboo words employed in a previous 
experiment by McGinnies (3) were selected as being 
adequately representative of the type of verbal 
stimulus that will arouse autonomic reactivity and 
perceptual defense on the part of most individuals. 
All words used in the experiment are presented 
alphabetically in Table 1. 

experimental material, then, consisted of 22 
words. All were typed singly, in capital letters, on 
sheets of white paper spaced so that the word would 
apl in the center of the visual field. The ap- 
paratus employed for presentation of the words was: 
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TABLE 1 


(Worns UsED IN THE EXPERIMENT * 


bitch penis 
brand Phone 
cable quest 
flush ranch 
frock raped 
glide rider 
grind scent 
hound spray 
legal towel 
lucky weave 
outer whore 


* All have approximately the same frequency listings 
in the Thorndike-Lorge Tables. Critical, or taboo, words 
are in italics. 


a Gerbrand’s Mirror Tachistoscope which permits 
variation in the exposure duration of stimulus ob- 
jects by the activation of fluorescent tubes for in- 
tervals of .o1 second and upward. By means of a 
one-way screen, it is possible in this apparatus to 
Present the observer with two different stimuli in 
rapid succession. A toggle switch connected in 
series with the pre-exposure source of illumination 
enabled us to control the exposure duration of the 
initial stimulus word as well as the interval separat- 
ing it from the timer-controlled exposure of the sec- 
ond, or task, word. 

Eight pairs of words were presented to each ob- 
server. In four of these pairs, the first, or Ppre-task 
Word, was one of the four taboo words previously 
noted. The second, or task word, in each of these 
four pairs was one of the eighteen neutral words 
selected from the Thorndike-Lorge tables. In the 
remaining four pairs, both words were affectively 
neutral in connotation. 

‘When seated at the viewing window of the tachis- 
toscope, the observer fixated the center of a dark 
8- by 10-inch field at a distance of 22 inches from 
his eyes. He was instructed that following a “ready” 
signal from the experimenter, a word would appear 

WM at this central Position at a duration sufficient for 
full recognition. This word would then disappear 
and be replaced immediately by another word of 
a much shorter duration. “The observer Was to 
attempt identification of the second word. Tlumi- 
nation of the fields surrounding both the pre-task 
and task words was equated for brightness, the 
value of each being approximately 0.40 foot-candle 
as measured by a Weston Master II exposure meter, 

By manual operation of a toggle switch, the 

| Pre-task word (either neutral or critical) was first 
shown the observer for approximately two seconds. 

(A check on the duration actually achieved by man- 

ual operation of the switch showed the error to be 
insignificant.) The neutral task word Was then 
exposed for .o1 second. If the observer did not 
recognize it, the pre-task word was again illumi- 
nated for two seconds followed this time by ex- 
posure of the task word for .02 second. Repeated 
exposure of the task word, preceded each time by 
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a two-second presentation of the pre-task word, 
Was continued until it was reported correctly. Dura 
tion of exposure of the task word was controlled. 
by an electric timer which permitted an increase 
in exposure time of .or second on successive trials, 
Hypotheses, or guesses, made by the observers Were 
recorded together with their duration thresholds for. 
the eight neutral task words. Before commencing 
the experiment proper, the experimenter followed 
the above procedure with three pairs of neutral 
Words in order to accustom the observer to ie 
apparatus and to allow a leveling-off of practice 
effect, 

Pairings of the words was done randomly, a dif 
ferent randomization being used with each ob- 
server. Order of presentation of the word-pairs 
Was also determined randomly. A different order 
Obtained for each observer. Subjects in the experi- 
ment were twenty male undergraduates all of whom 
Were naive as to the problem under investigation, 


A 


REsULTs AND Discussion 


Threshold data. Assuming that some cen- 
trally-mediated interference effect would be 
Benerated by the taboo words, and that this 
effect would persist long enough to influence 
recognition time for the neutral words, we 
predicted that the duration thresholds of the 
task words following critical pre-task words 
Would be higher than the thresholds of those 
following neutral pre-task words. To test 
this prediction, we first computed the total 
number of exposures required for each ob- 
server to correctly report the four task words 
in the critical-neutral pairs and in the neutral- 
neutral pairs. A difference score between 
these two values was determined for each 
Observer. ‘These results are presented in 
‘Table 2. As may be noted in the table, the 
group trend was in the predicted direction. 
An obtained + of 2.87 computed from the data 
is significant at the .o1 confidence level and 
Justifies rejection of the null hypothesis of 
no difference between recognition thresholds 
for task words in the two groups. The 
findings may be interpreted as supporting 
beyond reasonable doubt the hypothesis that 
Perceptual interference, or defense, may gen- 
eralize to neutral stimulus words when these 
are temporally contiguous with affectively- 
toned words. 

Although the observers demonstrated 
higher thresholds for the task words in the 
“critical” pairs than they did for those in the 

2 This procedure is equivalent to computing the mean 


threshold of recognition of each Observer for the two sets 
of task words and eliminates decimals from the data. 
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TABLE 2 
NuMBER OF EXPOSURES REQUIRED FOR EACH 
OBSERVER TO REPORT CORRECTLY TASK 
WoRDS IN THE CRITICAL PAIRS AND 
IN THE CONTROL PAIRS 


‘TorAL 


OBSERVER CRITICAL CoNTROL DIFFERENCE 
I 10 12 —2 
2 49 28 21 
3 9 9 [) 
4 10 7 3 
Le 2I 9 12 
6 8 8 [) 
fe 25 12 13 
8 56 18 38 
9 6 9 5) 

10 5 5 [) 
II 8 13 —-5 
12 8 7 I 
13 14 6 8 
14 21 13 8 
15 31 32 —I 
16 17 13 4 
17 14 I2 2 
18 75 65 10 
19 46 6 40 
20 68 20 48 
Mean Diff.=0.85 1=2.87 P<.o1 


“Control” pairs, they volunteered approxi- 
mately the same proportion of hypotheses in 
both cases. ‘The number of hypotheses, or 
perceptual “guesses,” that an observer made 
to each stimulus word was divided by the 
total number of exposures required for recog- 
nition of that word. A distribution of dif- 
ferences between per cent hypotheses per 
exposure was thus obtained for the task 
Words in both the “critical” and “control” 
pairs. ‘The mean per cent difference did 
not deviate significantly from zero. 

Nature of hypothesis formation. An at- 
tempt was made to break down the per- 
ceptual hypotheses of the observers into mean- 
ingful categories. It seemed apparent that 
most of the “guesses” made by the subjects 
during the prerecognition period could be 
coded according to whether they exhibited 
structural similarities to: (a) the pre-task 
Word, (b) the task word, (c) a combination 
‘of the two, or (d) neither the pre-task nor 
the task word. ‘The resulting breakdown of 
hypotheses for the group of observers is 
shown in Table 3. When the task word 
followed presentation of a neutral pre-task 
Word, there was a slightly greater tendency 
On the part of the observers to make by- 
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potheses resembling the pre-task word than 
When the task word followed a taboo word. 
Conversely, there was a somewhat “greater 
tendency for hypotheses based on task words 
following critical words to resemble the task 
word itself than when the task word followed 
a neutral word. Proportionately more com- 
bination hypotheses were made to task words 
following neutral pre-task words, and rela- 
tively more hypotheses bearing a structural 
resemblance to neither the pre-task nor the 
task words occurred when the former were 
emotionally toned. 

Although chi-square computed from Table 
3 is large enough to reach statistical signifi- 
cance, it must be regarded as highly suspect 
inasmuch as the observed trends were caused 
by the prerecognition behavior of only six 
of the observers. ‘The same tendencies with 
respect to hypothesis formation just reported, 
however, were noted in a similar experiment 
in our laboratories by Talantis (10). Other 
investigations have also shown that the nature 
of prerecognition hypotheses relates mean- 
ingfully to the stimulus word (3, 7)., The 
present findings, therefore, are included as 
suggestive of the manner in which the cues 
for making perceptual hypotheses to an as-yet- 
unrecognized neutral word are more fre- 
quently based upon the structure of that 
word when it is preceded by a taboo word 
than when it is preceded by another neutral 
word. In the latter case, structural elements 
of the pre-task word are more likely to in- 
fluence hypothesis formation. 


TABLE 3 


CONTINGENCY TABLE SHOWING TABULATION OF 
HYPOTHESES ACCORDING TO THEIR STRUCTURAL 
RESEMBLANCE TO THE PRE-TASK 
oR TAsk Worps * 


— === 
NEUTRAL CRITICAL 


PRE-TAsK PRE-TAsK 
LL — — — — 


Resembled Pre-Task  11(5.41) 4(9.59) I5 
Resembled Task 108(111.37) 201(197.63) 309 
Combination 5(3.96) 6(7-04) II 
Neither 18(21.26) 41(37.73) 59 
Total 142 252 394 
Chi-square=10.40 P<.02 


LE ee TE 
# The columns in the table represent the number of 
hypotheses made when the pre-task words were neutral 
or critical (taboo). ‘The rows represent the coding cate- 
gories. Theoretical frequencies are in parentheses. 
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Theoretical implications. By indirection, 
our results support the assumption that the 
threshold of perceptual recognition, not 
merely the threshold of veridical report, is 
subject to elevation by stimuli which cus- 
tomarily elicit reactions of embarrassment or 
anxiety. ‘There is little reason to suspect 
that deliberate delay in reporting a neutral 
stimulus word should result from prior view- 
ing by the observer of an emotionally-toned 
word. We shall assume, therefore, that the 
elevated thresholds of report of the observers 
for the task words following taboo words 
reflect a genuine elevation in their recogni- 
tion thresholds to these words. Why should 
this “defensive” reaction generalize from taboo 
words to subsequent stimuli which are not of 
a threatening character? 

To answer this question, we must first 
interpret the concept of perceptual defense in 
more precise terms. In a previous paper (5), 
McGinnies and Bowles have expressed a 
Preference for reenforcement theory as a 
framework within which the data from per- 
ceptual experiments might be discussed. Other 
investigators have shown a similar leaning 
(2, 8, 9). It may be useful, then, to state the 
adaptive significance of perceptual defense 
in reenforcement terms. Such an interpreta- 
tion is not difficult. Without diverging at 
this point into a discussion of the acquisition 
of language habits, we may make the limited 
assumption that verbal responses involving 
taboo symbols have, for most individuals, 
been punished by parents and parent-surro- 
gates. ‘The taboo words thus become sec- 
ondary negative reenforcing agents. When 
operating as stimuli, they signal a state of 
approaching punishment and consequently 
become cues for eliciting the anxiety associ- 
ated with actual punishment. That the 
threshold for anxiety may be lower than the 
threshold of recognition of the taboo word 
has been demonstrated by the elevated magni- 
tude of galvanic skin responses prior to cor- 
rect perception of taboo symbols (3). Certain 
autonomic cues apparently are adequate to 
initiate perceptual avoidance of the stimulus. 
‘The avoidance is accomplished by distortion 
of the stimulus (as evidenced by hypothesis 
formation) or by an elevation of the recogni- 
tion threshold—or by both.2 


2 Of course, the prevalence of socially taboo expres- 
sions in the verbal behavior of many conversing adult 
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The paradox involved in explaining avoid- 
ance behavior by means of reenforcement 
Principles has been examined by Mowrer and 
Lamoreaux (6). They resolve the problem 
by assuming that the avoidance response, by 
preventing occurrence of the punishing stimu- 
lus, reduces anxiety and is thereby reen- 
forced. This explanation finds ready appli- 
cation to the phenomenon of perceptual de- 
fense, or perceptual avoidance as it might 
have been termed. A perceptual response 
involving either distortion of a noxious stimu- 
lus or vague awareness of that stimulus serves 
to delay recognition and thus reduce the 
anxiety aroused by a potentially threatening 
situation. 

When, as in the present experiment, the 
Observer is confronted suddenly with a taboo 
Word at a duration sufficient for accurate 
recognition, he is unable to avoid perceiving 
it correctly. ‘The defensive mechanisms, which 
ordinarily would operate below the report 
threshold, are overridden. Consequently, the 
Observer reacts with a complex cognitive and 
autonomic pattern that, for economy of de- 
scription, may be termed “anxiety” or “em- 
barrassment.” The emotional reactions thus 
aroused serve as additional sources of stimu- 
lation to the observer at the succeeding 
moment when he is confronted with a neutral 
Word exposed at a duration below his thresh- 
old of accurate perception. So the observer 
is responding not only to the neutral task 
Word, but also to a pattern of stimulation 
aroused by the taboo word that signifies 
a “state-of-affairs-to-be-avoided.” ‘The auto- 
nomic and associative responses initiated by 
the emotionally-toned word trip off a pattern 
of perceptual avoidance ordinarily accom- 
Panying such reactions. ‘This “set” for avoid- 
ance then persists long enough to interfere 
with recognition of the immediately follow- 
ing neutral word which, by itself, has no 
characteristics that would initiate defensive 
behavior.8 


males raises the possibility that avoidance behavior with 
respect to such responses operates only under conditions 
of social restraint. Given an appropriate stimulus conz 
text, that of isolation, or of an all-male “bull session, 
such responses are readily evoked. Obviously, the situ- 
ational context must be considered in designating the 
Probability of evoking taboo verbal response patterns. 

8 The authors are indebted to Dr. Paul Siegel for 
critical reading of this discussion and for many sugges” 
tions that have influenced its final form. 


GENERALIZATION OF PERCEPTUAL DEFENSE 


Those who would search the present dis- 
cussion for implications in the field of social 
behavior may well discover analogies to our 
experimental situation in the argumentative 
and persuasive endeavors of individuals. An 
emotionally aroused person may be literally 
unable to perceive meanings in situations that 
under less stressful circumstances would be 
well above his threshold of awareness. An 
ad hominum argument, for example, may 
induce in a listener emotional reactions the 
effects of which carry over to influence ad- 
versely his perception of otherwise neutral 
aspects of an issue. Similarly, an individual 
attempting to learn under stress may suffer 
from an elevated threshold of recognition 
for aspects of a problem that have no intrinsic 
capacity for arousing avoidance or resistance. 
Description of such commonplace events as 
these should be possible in less discursive 
fashion than is frequently resorted to by 
social theorists. A reduction of complex 
behavioral adjustments to concepts capable 
of operational definition should do much to 
reduce the multiplicity of theoretical con- 
structs currently employed to explain such 
behavior. ‘The present discussion has at- 
tempted to indicate how such a reduction 


‘might be attempted by applying reenforce- 


ment principles to a laboratory perceptual 
situation that finds counterparts in everyday 
experience, 


SUMMARY 


‘The recognition thresholds of twenty male 
undergraduates were determined for eight 
five-letter words, approximately equal in fre- 
quency of occurrence and of apparently neu- 
tral connotation. Four of these task words 
Were always presented to the observer follow- 
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ing full exposure of a “taboo” word. ‘The 


remaining four were always preceded by ex- 
posure of a neutral word. Duration thresh- 
olds of the observers for the task words 
following critical, or taboo, words were sig- 
nificantly higher than their thresholds for 
task words following neutral words. An at- 
tempt has been made to interpret these find- 
ings in terms of reenforcement of an avoid- 
ance reaction that has generalized from the 
taboo to the neutral stimuli. 
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ON THE PERSONALITY STRUCTURES OF SCHIZOPHRENICS! 


C. L. WINDER 
Stanford University 


HIS paper contains (a) topological for- (2) Strength, 


| mulations of some personality character- 
istics of schizophrenics, (b) hypotheses 
derived from the formulations, (Cc) experi- 
mental tests of the hypotheses, and (d) dis- 
cussion of the significance of the results. 
‘This is a first step in an attempt to furnish a 
coherent account of the personalities of schizo- 
Phrenics. (For examples of other approaches 
see [3] and [6].) 
‘THEoRY 
Basic Concepts of Theory 


In his field-theory of personality and be- 
havior Lewin uses the basic idea that a per- 
Son's psychological structure and his environ- 
‘ment must be considered along with their 
interrelationships in a complete account of 
behavior. The Personality, according to 
Lewin, is an organized, dynamic system of 
interdependent subsystems. Individuals differ 
in amount of differentiation and in the or- 
ganization of subsystems. The Principle sub- 
divisions of the Personality are the motor- 
Perceptual region and the inner-personal re- 
gion, within which the distinction is made 
between more peripheral and more central 
subsystems (14, p. 96). 

A principal characteristic of a subsystem is 
the tension within it. “Tension” and “need” 
are closely related concepts; when a need 
exists there is always a correlated tension in 
a subsystem (or subsystems). “The satis- 
faction of the need Corresponds to a release of 
the tension within . ... the related... system” 
(14, p. 96). When tension arises in a system, 
a related force to locomotion (or some equiva- 
lent) exists. “A force has: (1) Direction, 

2 The author is indebted to Doctors P. R. Farnsworth, 
Q. McNemar, and Frances G. Orr, and to R. E. Kantor 
and the staff of the Veterans Administration Hospital, 
Palo Alto, California. The Paper has been abstracted 
from the dissertation submitted in Partial fulfillment of 
the doctoral requirements at Stanford University. The 


study was sponsored by the Veterans Administration and 
Published with the approval of the Chief Medical Direc- 
tor. The statements and conclusions Published by the 
author do not necessarily reflect the opinion or policy of 
the Veterans Mnitaon, 
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and (3) Point of application, 
‘The properties 1 and 2 together can be repre- 
sented mathematically as a vector” (14, p. 82). 
Ordinarily, the point of application of a force 
is a person in an environment. ‘The behavior 
of the person at some instant is not simply 
a mechanical response of the person to a 
force, but is influenced by his motivational 
configuration at that time (14, Pp. 95). The 
Phrase “motivational configuration’ can be 
understood in accordance with the follow- 
ing quotation regarding interaction between 
forces and motivations: “. . . the effect of a 
force depends partly upon the specific prop- 
erties of the motoric system of the person and 
Partly upon the relations between the motoric 
System and the inner-personal regions. ‘This 
is one of the reasons why the Proper treat- 
ment of problems of force in psychology 
makes it necessary to consider not only the 
structure and properties of the environment, 
but also those of the persons” (14, p. 96). 
These relationships have particular impor- 
tance for the argument being developed, 
Since the behavior of the individual is partly 
dependent upon all aspects of the topology 
of the person. 

The relationships between “force” and 
“tension” are such that a person acted upon 
by a force may either: (a) engage in loco- 
motion, or (b) restructure the psychological 
environment in such a Way that locomotion 
becomes unnecessary. ‘The fundamental con- 
dition for satisfaction of the need is some 
change in the Psychological environment (14, 
P. 109). A psychology which Places too much 
emphasis on behavioral response may miss 
this point. 

Since behavior is partly a function of the 
Person's topology, the stability of need-tension 
Systems is important in an account of be- 
havior. Genetically, the Organism progresses 
from no differentiation to more and more 
complex differentiation. Older systems are, 
other things being equal, the more stable 
systems. However, it is possible in the de- 
Velopmental process for the structure of the 
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older systems to change, the net result being 
an altered basic group of need-tension sys- 
tems, i.e, a new basic structure of the per- 
sonality can emerge.> See Fig. 1. 
Functionally as well as structurally the 
more recently formed systems are subordinate 
“to the older systems. A special case of such 
dominance is the alteration of dynamically 
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function of: (a) the intensity of stimulation 
Which impinges upon the organism, and (b) 
the state of fluidity of the tension systems. 
Other things being equal, more intense stimu- 
lation leads to stress, and more fluid systems 
reach the stage of stress at lower tension 
level than do less fluid systems. Under 
conditions of stress, dedifferentiation of the 


EF (A) 


(B) 


(Cc) 


Fic, 1 (After Lewin, 12, p. 190, Fig. 45) GENETIC DEVELOPMENT: CHANGES IN THE ORGANIZATION OF 
THE INNER-PERSONAL REGION 


(A) The person in an early stage of development. Systems a, b, c, d are the earliest systems differ- 

entiated and are expected to determine the basic characteristics of the personality. 

he (B) The same Person when differentiation does not involve a modification of systems a, b, c, d except 
It they become stabilized and additional differentiation has taken place. Systems 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 are more 


Tecent differentiations within system a. 


(C) The person’s basic personality structure is changed with subsequent stabilization of the modified 


basic structure and additional differentiation. 


Subordinate systems by induction, which 
Occurs when increased tension develops in 
the dominant system and results in the for- 
mation of “quasi-needs.” 

A condition of the organism which Lewin 

Is considered and which is important in 
this development is the condition of stress. 
Since Lewin did not formulate a precise defi- 
ition, the following statement of what con- 
Stitutes a condition of stress is offered. A 
Condition of stress exists when the tensions 
In systems have reached levels such that 
SOme restructuring of the psychological en- 
Vitonment is necessary, i.e., the need tension 
SYstems are incapable of continued integrated 
CXistence unless the tension levels are re- 
fUced or the boundaries of the systems are 
Strengthened. Development of stress is a 
্‌ 2 The author is aware that the more important ques- 


tion, i.e, “What are the specific: conditi 
1, ie, tions for such 
Change?” is not treated ee) h 


ন Ee P. 103) for a discussion of the concept 


need-tension system complex occurs, i.e., the 
person becomes more primitive in structure 
and behavior. Consequently, behavior is 
“ ‘regressive’ (‘infantile’)” (12, Pp. 190) under 
such conditions. Dedifferentiation is never 
complete. 

Lewin has presented a detailed conceptual 
analysis of modifications of a person under 
stress of anger (12, p. 180). ‘The experi- 
mental basis for the analysis was provided by 
Dembo (4). A conceptual representation. of 
the adult individual in a condition of mini- 
mal stress is given in Figure 2, diagram (a). 
Diagrams (b) and (c) represent the person 
as greater stress develops. 

Lewin," in describing diagram (a) says. 
“The person in an easy situation: the periph- 
eral parts p of the inner personal region FE 
are accessible from outside E; the more cen- 
tral parts c are less accessible; the inner- 
personal region I influences the motor region: 
M relatively freely” (12, p. 181). 
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‘The next stage in stress which Lewin ana- 
lyzed is the stage when stress is present, but 
in which “self-control” is retained; repre- 
sented in diagram (b), Figure 2. To quote 
Lewin, “The person under stress, in a state 
of self-control: the peripheral parts of the 
inner region (1) are less accessible than in 
(a), peripheral and central parts (c and p) are 


(b) C 


(a) 


Changes which occur when stress is present 
and self-control is retained are, to some extent 
at least, adjustive. ‘The individual's funda- 
mental need-tension systems are brought more 
directly into action, but are controlled by 
a decrease in the permeability of the boundary 
between the inner-personal region and the 
motor-perceptual region. At the same time, 


(c) 


Fic. 2 (After Lewin, 12, p. 181, Fig. 42) CONCEPTUAL REPRESENTATIONS OF THREE PERSONALITIES, SHOW- 
ING TYPICAL CHANGES WHEN PERSONS ARE SUBJECTED TO STRESS 


(a) A normal personality in a state of minimum stress. There is free communication between the 
peripheral inner-personal region and the motor-perceptual area. The central inner-personal region is sep- 
arated from the peripheral inner-personal region by a boundary of low permeability. 

(b) One change which results from stress. All boundaries become less permeable, except that between 
the central and the peripheral inner-personal regions. Only the more primitive systems are maintained. 
There is increased control of perception and motor activity. 

(c) A second change which results from stress. The boundaries between the motor-perceptual region 
and the environment and that between the motor-perceptual region and the inner-personal region are less 
permeable. Only the primitive systems are maintained and there is increased fluidity of the boundaries 


between them. 


more closely connected; communication be- 
tween I and M is less free” (12, p. 181, Figure 
42b). (Note that Lewin does not necessarily 
imply that the influence of the inner-personal 
region on the motor-perceptual region is re- 
“duced, if tension is increased in the inner 
region systems, i.e. it is necessary to dis- 
tinguish clearly between less free communica- 
tion and less influence.) In this conceptu- 
alized individual, the external boundary is 
less permeable than that represented in dia- 
gram (a). Lewin has not dealt systematically 
with the concept of permeability as applied 
to this external boundary or the boundary 
between the inner-personal and the motor- 
perceptual regions. One implication of the 
less permeable external boundary seems to 
‘be that both perceptual and motor processes 
are more controlled (more need determined) 
‘than in conditions where the boundary is 
‘more permeable. 


motor action becomes more directed, thus 
leading to more control of behavior. Since 
the perceptual processes are more restricted 
in function, the amount and character of the 
stimulation recognized by the individual can 
be better controlled. 

‘The next condition of stress analyzed by 
Lewin is that of severe tension when a uni- 
fication of regions of the inner-personal area 
takes place (12, p. 181). Diagram (c), Figure 
2, presents the elements of this conceptualiza- 
tion. ‘The essential point here is that the 
need-tension systems lose their differentiated 
character and the core region becomes (re- 
gions become) dominant over all the more 
recently developed systems. Any internal 
organization of the person is maintained 


4 The concept of control of stimulation as an aid to 
adjustment has been borrowed from psychoanalytic 
theory by the author. Lewin has used the concept in 2 
similar situation (12, p. 190). 
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tenuously and depends on the integrity of the 
dynamic wall between the inner-personal area 
and the motor-perceptual area. So long as 
that boundary is maintained (it becomes less 

eable and hence is strengthened), the 
motor-perceptual region remains in a reason- 
ably welLintegrated state and the tensions of 
the primitive systems find some expression in 
these motor-perceptual functions. ‘To some 
extent, even with dedifferentiation, tensions in 
the inner-personal regions increase, and to 
the extent that the boundary is limited in the 
degree to which it can be made less permea- 
ble, the primitive subregions of the inner- 
personal region find expression more and 
more directly in the motor-perceptual func- 
tions, 

Lewin has employed another relevant con- 
cept, that of a reality-irreality dimension in 
the life space (12, pp. 193-205). So far, we 
have concerned ourselves with representation 
of only one section of the reality-irreality di- 
mension. Lewin introduces a third dimen- 
sion into his representation of the life space, 
ie, the person is represented by a cylinder 
rather than by a plane. Our principle in- 
terest in this concept is that irreality levels 
have greater fluidity than do reality levels. 
Greater fluidity results in discharge of the 
tension of an inner-personal system occurring 
more quickly than is the case in less fluid 
sections (12, p. 199). ‘Tensions are trans- 
ferable from one reality level to another. 


EXTENSIONS OF THE ‘THEORY 


With the above concepts as a base, specific 
formulations regarding the personality char- 
acteristics of schizophrenics are possible. It is 
assumed that the structure of the personality 
under continued stress will become stabilized 
structurally in some condition (determined by 
the details of the situation and the prestress 
Le) similar to those defined by either 

iagram (b), Figure 2, or by diagram (c) of 
i same figure, and that the psychological 

aracteristics of schizophrenic individuals 
are represented by such stabilized stress- 
induced personality structures.5 


The issue of what conditions give rise to the indi- 


~ Vidual's being in a sustained stress situation will not be 


* considered in this paper. ‘The discussion would take 


this form: (a) Stress can be the result of external factors 
internal factors or both, and of the relationships 
RE them. (b) External factors could involve any 

ges of the relationships of factors in the environ- 
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Before proceeding to more detailed dis- 
cussion of the characteristics of schizophrenics. 
in Lewinian terms, the basis for differentia- 
tion of two subgroups of schizophrenics must 
be discussed. Conventional nosological classi- 
fication of schizophrenics is useful and mean- 
ingful for some purposes. In these initial 
formulations about schizophrenics, it has. 
seemed more profitable to consider schi 
phrenics as distributed along certain dimen- 
sions which do not correspond exactly to the 
usual subclasses. ‘The one dimension which 
seemed particularly decisive in differentiating 
schizophrenics was that of paranoid ideation. 
The author has not seen nor has he developed 
a formal technique for distributing schizo- 
phrenics along the dimension of paranoid 
ideation. However, it is possible to select 
extreme groups, clinically. ‘The subsequent 
part of this section is concerned with the de- 
scription of: a) the schizophrenics showing 
paranoid ideation as an important symptom. 
and (b) the schizophrenics who show no: 
paranoid ideation or relatively insignificant 
degrees of this symptom. This symptom is- 
not the only one which the author considers. 
to be of importance in understanding schizo- 
phrenics, but the symptom, or the absence of 
it, is being taken as the index of different 
personality characteristics. Such an approach. 
allows a preliminary experimental test of 
the viewpoint presented in this paper. 

The paranoid schizophrenic individual can 
be characterized by the prominence of delu- 
sions, hallucinations, misinterpretations of 
reality, wish-fulfilling ideas, and hypochon- 
driacal ideas. ‘The delusion of persecution 
is especially prominent in the paranoid schizo-- 
phrenic. However, despite the errors in rea- 
soning and/or perception, the paranoid schiz-- 
ophrenic usually continues to interact actively 
with the environment. 

It is proposed that the paranoid schizo- 
phrenic personality structure is represented 
by Lewin’s conceptualization of the person-- 
ality characteristics in the first stage of stress. 
ment or changes in the external factors. (c) Internal 
factors could include faulty differentiation due to- 
influences of environmental factors or hereditary or 
constituti factors; or internal factors could include 
dedifferentiation due to unstable interrelationships among” , 
the various tension s; is. Obviously, the interrelation- 
ships between external and internal factors would be- 
altered in any such changes. This outline is only- 
intended to suggest the direction the argument would’ 
take. 
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(discussed above, see Fig. 2, diagram [b]) 
When such a personality structure becomes 
stabilized as a result of continued stress, 
‘When the decreased permeability of the 
boundary between the inner-personal region 
and the motor-perceptual region is sustained 
over a long period of time, it leads to an 
accumulation of tension in the inner systems. 
The balance of the increased tensions of the 
inner tension systems with the less permeable 
boundaries is such that adjustment can be 
maintained. It should be emphasized that 
the primitive systems become functionally 
dominant in the inner-personal region and in 
relatively closer communication with the 
motor-perceptual region. 

Obviously, there are many points in the 
above description which require supporting 
evidence if the theory is to be taken seriously. 
‘The more primitive motivations are found 
clinically to be given more direct expression 
in schizophrenics than in normals (5, 17, 23, 
25). ‘The paranoid schizophrenic individual 
‘can be said to react in a consistent manner 
Which takes account of the environment, if 
his misinterpretations are granted. The hy- 
pothesized personality structure is one elabo- 
rated principally in the reality area. For the 
Purposes of this paper, it does not seem appro- 
Priate to discuss the characteristics of the inner 
tension systems which, when acting through 
the motor-perceptual region, give rise to the 
particular manifestations recognized clinically 
as the symptoms of paranoid schizophrenia. 
‘Suffice to indicate that the Psychoanalytic ac- 
‘count (6) of the kind of unconscious con- 
flicts and motivations which lead to this 
syndrome could be incorporated into this 
account of the character of the inner-personal 
Systems and the interrelations between them. 
(Similar arguments have been presented by 
Lewin [13] and by Brown [2].) 

‘The nonparanoid schizophrenic is charac- 
terized clinically by withdrawal (lack of in- 
terest), emotional fatness, inappropriate be- 
havior without any explicit rationalization, 
lack of concern over physical welfare, in- 
‘tellectual confusion, lack of “psychological 
energy,” and in extreme cases an almost 
complete disorganization of behavior to the 
“extent that basic biological needs receive no 
spontaneous attention (5, 17, 23, 25). It is 


6 The descriptions based on data from clinical obser- 
“vations made in this paper might suggest that a rela- 
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Proposed that the nonparanoid Personality 
is the result of the stabilization of that struc- 
ture represented in diagram (c), Figure 2; the 
result of sustained, extreme stress. ‘The dedit- 
ferentiation of the systems in the inner-per- 
sonal region is almost complete. Any tension 
tends to be discharged immediately, although 
permeability of the boundary separating the 
inner and motor-perceptual regions is de 
creased. The decreased permeability of the 
boundary between the inner-personal and the 
motor-perceptual regions leads to tension ris- 
ing to a relly high level before activation 
of the motor-perceptual area takes Place, 
Assuming elaboration of the personality in 
the irreality area, any tension which does not 
find discharge in the reality areas is resolved 
in the irreality areas, where “the boundaries 
between person and environment are less 
clear and the structure of the environment 
depends to a greater extent on the needs of 
the person” (12, p. 200). Lack of real inter- 
action with the environment by the non- 
Paranoid schizophrenic is consistent with this 
formulation. Interaction which does take 
Place on the reality level is dependent largely 
upon differentiation in the motor-perceptual 
area. 


THE HyporHEsEs 


This section contains derivations of hy- 
potheses from the theory and from the results 
of previous studies. ‘The performances to be 
studied are those of paranoid and nonpara- 
noid schizophrenics in three well-known, 
structured situations: (a) the Zeigarnik re- 
call of completed vs. interrupted tasks experi- 
ment (26), (b) the Rickers-Ovsiankina re- 
sumption of completed vs. interrupted tasks 
experiment (18), and (c) a level of aspiration 
experiment (15). 

Results from the few studies already re- 
ported in the literature which are relevant to 
the hypotheses formulated below suggest that 
Paranoid schizophrenics differ from non- 
Paranoid schizophrenics in their reactions to 


tively clear dichotomy exists between paranoid and 
nonparanoid schizophrenics clinically. Such is not the 
case. From clinical experience it would be said that 
there is no clear boundary separating the two groups. 
Part of the justification for such an enterprise as this 
Paper is the need to clarify the confusions which still 
exist as to reasonable and cogent distinctions which can 
be made between various schizophrenic individuals and 
also to clarify and order any communalities which exist. 
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three above-mentioned experimental 
situations. (See Table 1.) ‘The specific 
interpretations being made of previously 
reported evidence are: (a) paranoid schizo- 
hrenics tend to recall more interrupted 
than completed tasks, to resume more in- 
terrupted than completed tasks, and to predict 
that their future achievements will exceed 
their past achievements; and (b) nonpara- 
noid schizophrenics tend to recall neither 
more interrupted nor completed tasks, to 


the 


gr 
arise are capable of maintaining their in- 
tegrity, and thus a time interval with no 
direct discharge of the tensions is possible, 
If any deviation from normal in this respect 
is present in the paranoid schizophrenic per- 
sonality, the deviation is probably in the 
direction of more stability in the maintenance 
of the tension systems. When a task is in- 
terrupted, the tension associated with the 
intention to do the task has no direct outlet, 
When a task is completed, the tension asso- 


ণ TABLE 1 


SUMMARY OF RELATED EXPERIMENTAL FINDINGS 


TyPE OF EXPERIMENT 


Recall more uncompleted 
pleted tasks.* 


Resume more interrupted 
pleted tasks.*** 


Predict above 
scores.**** 


Zeigarnik 
Rickers-Ovsiankina 


Level of aspiration average 


PARANOID SCHIZOPHRENIC 


NONPARANOID SCHIZOPHRENIC 


than com- No difference in recall of completed 
and uncompleted tasks.** 
than com- No difference in resumption of com- 
pleted and uncompleted tasks.*** 
of past “Following” type of prediction pat- 


terns.**** 


TEE EE Nan WAGE TC 0 PNT CT TE UTES Bar OTT 
* No direct evidence to support this. Deduction from expected correlation between performances in Rickers- 


Ovsiankina and Zeigarnik experiments. See (18, 19, 24). 


** See (24). 
#00 See (18, 19), 
$090 See (8,9, 16), 


resume neither more interrupted nor com- 
pleted tasks, and to predict future achieve- 
ment similar to immediately past achieve- 
ment. 

The following deductions are based on the 
topological conceptualizations of paranoid 
and nonparanoid schizophrenics. 

When the paranoid schizophrenic is asked 
to do a particular task, his personality struc- 
ture is such that he attempts to do what is 
asked since his need-tension systems are dif- 
ferentiated and, when the environment is 
structured appropriately, the individual de- 
Velops a quasi-need which requires a dis- 
charge of tension, such discharge being most 
directly achieved by doing the tasks assigned.” 
nS Paranoid schizophrenic personality is 
) aracterized by the presence of a differen- 
‘tiated though somewhat primitive inner-per- 
sonal region. ‘The tension systems which 


7 The problem of the relationshil i 
ips between quasi- 

ES needs cannot be taken up here. In psycho- 
Teds personality theory there is the concept of basic 
s being expressed in disguised form (derivatives) 
sR the medium of acculturated behavior. A simi- 
টি LL seems to be assumed by Lewin (11, 


ciated with the desire and intention to do 
the task is depleted. Thus, when recall of 
all tasks is called for, the existing residual 
tension from the uncompleted task would 
lead presumably to the recall of that uncom- 
pleted task as a substitute method of dis- 
charge. ‘The completed task would leave no 
similar tension and thus would not be so 
readily recalled. If, instead of asking the 
paranoid schizophrenic to recall the tasks, 
the examiner allows unoccupied time in which 
the interrupted tasks are before the patient, 
the undischarged tensions would result, via 
their effects on the motoric, in the subject's 
resuming the tasks. The completed task 
leaves n0 such residual tension and hence is 
not resumed. In the level of aspiration ex- 
periment, the tension systems arise out of a 
Situation which is structured so that the goal 
is achievement. Miller (16) has argued that 
the scores from the level of aspiration experi- 
ment can be interpreted in the individual 
case as an indication of the defense against 
failure. His point seems to be well taken. 
The level of aspiration performance can be 
looked upon then, as an indicator of two 
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interrelated aspects of personality: (a) as an 
indicator of the ability to become involved 
in a task, and (b) as an indicator of the way 
in which the individual defends himself 
against failure. ‘The paranoid schizophrenic 
Would be expected to become involved in the 
task (tension arises in a system); he would 
be expected to attempt to do the task, and, 
since he is in control of his behavior to a 
large extent, the expression of his aspirations 


Fic. 3 (After Lewin, 14, p. 98) LIFE SPACE OF PARANOID SCHIZOPHRENICS 


‘The paranoid schizophrenic individual P located in the life space L, which is structured 
in such a way as to cause a quasi-need to arise in a person P with such a personality 
structure when the goal G is present in the life space. The quasi-need results in a tension 
in an inner-personal system Sn and a force F arises such that the person P takes a path w 
Which leads to the goal. When the goal is reached, the tension of the system Sn is dis- 
charged. If a barrier Bn is impassable, the tension in the system Sn would not be immedi- 
ately discharged. If at a later time, the barrier becomes passable or if a substitute goal is 
offered, the tension of the system Sn will be discharged. i 
in other systems and can find partial or complete expression in the same activity and may 
determine, in part, the particular path taken in achieving the goal. 


should reflect the needs he has in respects 
other than to do the task set. At this point, 
the argument is bolstered by clinical evi- 
dence.® ‘The paranoid schizophrenic indi- 
vidual is observed, clinically, to defend him- 
self against failure by projecting the responsi- 
bility for his failures onto some Object out- 
side himself. His primitive need-systems 
should, then, find expression in the form of 
predictions which if achieved would be com- 
Plimentary to himself. When failure occurs 
he can protect himself (his self-esteem) by 


8 The author is convinced that the implied formu- 
lations can be made, but this would require extended 
discussion which is not appropriate at this time. 
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the projection of the responsibility for t| 
failure. ‘Therefore, a high stated vel 
aspiration would be expected from the par 
noid schizophrenic. See Figure 3. oN 
‘The nonparanoid schizophrenic has b 
conceptualized as a personality with rel 
dedifferentiation of the inner-personal 
systems. The nonparanoid schizoph 
When placed in an environment which 


develops tension in a system.® However, 
tension when not dissipated by rapid com 
pletion of the task is retained within th 
system only for a brief time and rapid; 
becomes generalized in either the reality of 
irreality areas of the personality. Hence, the 
prediction is that interrupted tasks would 
not be more often recalled or resumed 
completed tasks, since the residual ten: 
is not retained within the original systen J 
and a substitute avenue of resolution 2 
Or resumption) for a residual tension is, there- 
© The probable lesser involvement in the task is im 


Plicit here and can be accounted for on the basis of the 
more fluid systems. 3 
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fore, not needed. In the level of aspiration 
experiment, the nonparanoid schizophrenic 
would not maintain a sustained tension sys- 
tem created by the structure of the environ- 
ment. His stated aspiration should be re- 
lated to the momentary situation, not to the 
total experience in the experiment, (See 
Fig. 4.) 


From the theoretical considerations and 
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interrupted than completed tasks, nor 
more completed than interrupted 
tasks. 

B-2. Nonparanoid schizophrenics will show 
no significant tendency to resume 
more interrupted than completed 
tasks, nor more completed than in- 
terrupted tasks. 

. Nonparanoid schizophrenics will show 


Fic. 4 (After Lewin, 14, p. 98) LIFE SPACE OF NONPARANOID SCHIZOPHRENICS 


fs person located in the life space L, which is structured 
in such a way as to cause a quasi-need to arise in a person P with such a personality struc- 


‘The nonparanoid schizophrenic 


ture when the goal G is present in 


the life space. ‘The quasi-need results in a tension in an 


inner-personal system Sn, and a force F arises for the person P to take a path w which 


leads to the goal. Tf the goal is attainable wi 
sion in system Sn is maintained sufficiently to result in 
attained and the tension in system Sn is discharged. If, however, 
goal, the tension is rapidly 
d the reality or irreality areas. 
there is no force or tension to result in locomotion to a substitute goal 
goal in the event of the barrier becoming more permeable), 


nificantly with the locomotion to the 
charged in some other way, either in 


th little time lapse (and little effort), the ten- 


locomotion so that the goal is 
a barrier interferes sig- 
generalized and/or dis- 
In such a situation, 
(or the original 
since a goal only has valence 


and a force to locomotion arises only when an appropriate tension system can be developed 


and maintained within the personality. 


from the interpretations of the literature re- 
Viewed, the hypotheses are formulated: 


A-1. Paranoid schizophrenics will recall 
more interrupted than completed 
tasks. 

B-1. Paranoid schizophrenics will resume 

more interrupted than completed 

tasks, 

Paranoid schizophrenics will state as- 

Piration levels significantly higher 

than the performance scores. 

As. Nonparanoid schizophrenics will show 
no significant tendency to recall more 


Cu. 


a “following” type of stated aspira- 
tion pattern in the level of aspiration 
experiment. 

, Consistency of individual perform- 
ances in the three experiments is im- 
plied for both paranoid schizophrenics 
and nonparanoid schizophrenics. 


METHop 


Subiects 

Two groups of subjects were used in this study 
with 35 subjects in each group. ‘The cases constitut- 
ing Group P were carefully selected patients diag- 
nosed as paranoid schizophrenics; the cases constitut- 
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ing Group N were selected as exhibiting minimal 
Paranoid signs. Patients included in Group N car- 
ried diagnoses of simple, hebephrenic, catatonic, and 
mixed (nonparanoid) schizophrenia. 

No patient was included in the study who could 
be placed in any of the following categories: 1) 
diagnosis of schizophrenia, unclassified; 2) diag- 
nostic formulation or any other information indicat. 
ing mixed diagnoses in which prominent paranoid 
schizophrenia indicators occurred in the same case 
with prominent indicators of simple, hebephrenic, 
and/or catatonic schizophrenia; 3) evidence of de- 
terioration (cases characterized” as “deterioration 
not marked” or the equivalent were included); 4) 
diagnosis of feeblemindedness; 5) evidence of bor- 
derline or dull level of intellectual capacity; 6) 
evidence of or indication of an actual or possible 
Organic syndrome; 7) continuous hospitalization 
for more than five years; 8) age over 50 years; 9) 
language handicap severe enough that S§ was un- 
able after explanation to understand the simple writ- 
ten instructions, or that S asserted he could not do 
the required tasks at all because he could not read 
and/or write well enough; 10) failure to cooperate 
or participate within 20 to 30 minutes; 11) prob- 
able inclusion in preceding two categories indicated 
by clinical records or by descriptions given by ward 
Personnel; 13) physical disability severe enough to 
cause unusual difficulty in writing or in operating 
the pursuit-rotor; 14) serious risk constituted by 
removal from a locked ward under supervision of 
only one adult male; 15) diagnosis not reviewed for 
2 period of more than 6 months. 

No selection was altered after the Patient had 
been seen in the experimental situation, except on 
the basis of spontaneously obtained, independent evi- 
dence. Three Ss were eliminated from the study 
after having been selected and put through the ex- 
perimental procedure because such independent evi- 
dence was obtained from routine hospital examina- 
tions carried out at about the same time that the 
patients were being used as Ss. (Two Group N Ss 
Were discarded because the Psychological examina- 
tions revealed clear paranoid trends, and one Group 
P S was discarded because the analysis of spinal 
fluid revealed the presence of central nervous system 
syphilis.) 

All patients who served as Ss were chosen from 
the male patient population of the Veterans Ad- 
ministration Hospital at Palo Alto, California. The 
Patients were taken largely from one ward which 
has a rather high rate of admissions and departures. 
Most of the patients who enter the hospital and 
Who do not require emergency care are admitted 
to this ward. The patients stay on the ward for 
Varying lengths of time and are sent from this ward 
to other wards. Patients who seem to require re- 
View are frequently moved from other hospital 
Wards to this ward where they are re-examined and 
Where new plans regarding their care and treatment 
are worked out. During the patient's stay on this 
Ward he is the subject of a complete psychiatric 
work-up, in which all appropriate members of the 
“psychiatric team” are involved. 


a. 
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The Experiments 


The § went through the experiments in the fol. 
lowing order: 

Experiment A. Memory for completed vs. uncom- 
pleted tasks. 

Experiment B. Resumption of completed vs, in. 
terrupted tasks. 

Experiment C. Level of aspiration experiment. 

The Ss were offered rest Periods after each of the 
experiments. After S had finished the three experi- 
ments, his questions were answered as adequately 
and as reasonably as possible. The experiment was 
Presented as an aptitude test which was still in de. 
velopment. This explanation was readily accepted 
by the Ss used in the study. 

In Experiment A, § was presented with a series 
of fourteen short paper and pencil tests each of 
Which had an obvious point of completion. The 
tests were arranged in an order which preliminary 
trials showed would elicit continued Work interest 
from most Ss, Tests were designated by an arbi- 
trary random method as “tests to be completed” 
OF “tests to be interrupted.” The order of tests and 
of completions and interruptions was the same 
for all Ss. Tests were interrupted when they were 
about two-thirds completed. After S had finished 
the test series, he was questioned about his Occupa- 
tional experience for about 3 minutes and then was 
asked to recall the tests. Either titles or descrip 
tions were accepted as designators of tests. When 
S had recalled as many of the tests as he thought 
he could, he was complimented on his performance 
and was given a short rest period. ‘The score used 
to summarize the performance in this experiment 
Was the number of interrupted tasks recalled minus 
the number of completed tasks recalled. 

In Experiment 
of six tasks. 


used were of 
had shown good resumption value in preliminary 
testing. ‘Two simple but extended arithmetic prob- 
lems, two “copying of design” tasks, and two “draw- 
ing of a simple object” tasks were used; one of each 
completion, and one of 

After working on a 
task, S§ was given an Opportunity to resume it spon- 
taneously during 2 pause when the examiner busied 


pleted tasks resumed. 

Experiment C was a level-of-aspiration study; the 
task Was a series of fifteen trials on the pursuit 
rotor. The same set of Prearranged scores was used 
With each of the Ss (see [22] for a discussion of this' 
technique). Preliminary testing had shown that the 
Prearranged scores used Were accepted as plausible 
by the Ss and also yielded relatively wide indi- 
Vidual differences in the prediction of subsequent 


of the results were the mean discrepancy score and 
the median discrepancy score. 
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REsuLTs 


Each hypothesis presented earlier in this 
paper is considered in connection with the 
results of the relevant experiment. 


Experiment A 


The hypotheses relevant to Experiment A 
(the Zeigarnik type experiment in which 
recall of completed and uncompleted tasks 
Was measured) are: 

A-1. Paranoid schizophrenics will recall 
more interrupted than completed 
tasks. 

A-2. Nonparanoid schizophrenics will show 
no significant tendency to recall more 
interrupted than completed tasks, nor 
more completed than interrupted 
tasks, 


TABLE 2 
FREQUENCIES OF RESPONSE TYPES IN EXPERIMENT A 


X ¥ Zz 
Group P 23 7 5 
Group N 8 12 15 


designates those Ss who recalled more interrupted 
than completed tasks. 

designates those Ss who recalled equal numbers of 
interrupted and completed tasks. 

designates those Ss who recalled more completed 
than interrupted tasks. 


‘The results of Experiment A are summa- 
rized in Table 2. Of the group of 35 para- 
noid schizophrenics, 23 recalled more inter- 
rupted tasks, 7 recalled equal numbers of 
interrupted and completed tasks, and 5 re- 
called more completed tasks. ‘The mean of 
the Group P difference scores is 0.88, which 
differs significantly from zero (c=1.35 
C.R.=3.83, p< .001). 

‘The results for Group N show that of 
these 35 nonparanoid schizophrenics 8 re- 
called more interrupted tasks, 12 recalled 
equal numbers of interrupted and completed 
tasks, and 15 recalled more completed tasks. 
The mean of the Group N difference scores 
1s —0.40 which is not a clear deviation from 
Zero but is suspect of such a difference 
(6=125, C.R.=2.00, p <.05,> 01). 

‘There is a significant difference between 
the means of the scores for Group P 
GR Group N (Ms2—Mx=128, opu=0.30, 
ঢু ‘=4.27, 2 <.001). The difference between 

e groups is also established by the x2 tech- 
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nique (lumping “equal recall? frequencies 
with “recall of more completed tasks” fre- 
quencies into one category and putting “re- 
call of more interrupted tasks” frequencies 
in the other category yields a X* of 11.35, 
p< .001). 

These results support hypothesis A-1. Hy- 
pothesis A-2 is supported in that nonpara- 
noid schizophrenics do not recall more in- 
terrupted than completed tasks, but there 
seems to be a tendency for nonparanoids to 
recall slightly more completed than inter- 
rupted tasks. 

An additional result in connection with 
Experiment A is of interest. The total num- 
ber of tasks recalled by the individuals was 
calculated by adding the number of inter- 
rupted and completed tasks recalled. ‘The 
mean of the total number of tasks recalled by 
members of Group P is significantly larger 
than the analogous mean for Group N (Group 
P mean is 6.08, =1.52; Group N mean is 
4.37, 9=1.07; C.R.=5.34 P<.001). 


Experiment B 

‘The hypotheses relevant to Experiment B 
(resumption of completed and interrupted 
tasks) are: 

B-1. Paranoid schizophrenics will resume 
more interrupted than completed 
tasks. yf 

B2. Nonparanoid schizophrenics will show 
no significant tendency to resume 
more interrupted than completed 
tasks, nor more completed than inter- 
rupted tasks. 


The results of Experiment B are sum- 
marized in Table 3. Of the 35 Ss in Group 
P, 26 resumed more interrupted tasks than 
completed tasks, 6 resumed equal numbers 
of interrupted and completed tasks, and 3 
resumed more completed than interrupted 


TABLE 3 
FREQUENCIES OF RESPONSE TYPES IN EXPERIMENT B 


X A Z 
OL 
Group P 26 6 3 
Group N 7 23 nl 
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X designates those Ss who resumed more interrupted 
than completed tasks. 

Y designates those Ss who resumed equal numbers of 
interrupted and completed tasks. 

Z designates those Ss who resumed 
than interrupted tasks. 


more completed 


bt) 


tasks. ‘The mean of the Group P difference 
scores is 1.09 which is a significant departure 
from zero (c=—1.02, C.R.=6.45, p < .001). 

In Group N, 7 Ss resumed more interrupted 
than completed tasks, 23 resumed equal num- 
bers of interrupted and completed tasks, and 
5 resumed more completed than interrupted 
tasks. ‘The mean Group N difference score 
is 0.14 Which is not significantly different 
from zero (s=0.76, C.R.=1.08, p= 28). 

‘The difference between the group means 
is significant (Mp—My=0.95, opu=0.21, 
C.R.=4.52, P<.001). ‘The difference be- 
tween the groups is also shown by the use 
of X°, which establishes the departure from 
equal proportionality (lumping “equal re- 
sumption” frequencies with “resumption of 
more completed tasks” frequencies, as opposed 
to “resumption of more interrupted tasks” 
frequencies, the x* value is 18.59, p< 001). 

Both of the relevant hypotheses, i.e., B-r and 
B-2, are supported by these results of Ex- 
periment B. 

The Group P mean number of total re- 
sumptions is 2.00; the Group N mean total 
resumptions is 0.88. ‘The difference between 
these means is significant (Mp—My=1.12, 
oDyu=0.28, C.R.=4.00, p< .o01). 


Experiment C 
‘The hypotheses relevant to Experiment C 
(the level of aspiration experiment) are: 


C-1. Paranoid schizophrenics will state as- 
Piration levels significantly higher than 
the performance scores. 

C-2. Nonparanoid schizophrenics will show 
a “following” type of stated aspira- 
tion pattern in the level of aspiration 
experiment. (For statistical purposes, 
the “following” pattern is one in 
which the net discrepancy score is 
zero.) 


TABLE 4 


FREQUENCIES OF REsPONSE TyPEs IN ExPERIMENT C 
BASED ON MEAN DISCREPANCY ScoREs 


X ¥ Z 
Group P 23 9 3 
Group N 5 Is Is 


X designates those Ss whose 
are above zero. 

Y designates those Ss whose mean discrepancy scores 
are Zero. 

Z designates those Ss whose mean discrepancy scores 
are less than zero. 


mean discrepancy scores 
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Information on performance in terms of in- 
dividual mean discrepancy scores is given in 
‘Table 4. Of the Group P Ss, 23 obtained 
positive mean discrepancy scores, 9 Zero mean 
discrepancy scores, and 3 negative mean dis- 
crepancy scores. Of the Group N ss, 5 
received positive mean discrepancy Scores, 15 
received zero mean discrepancy scores, and [ 
15 received negative mean discrepancy scores, | 

Results from the same experiment where 
evaluation of performance is in terms of in- 
dividual median discrepancy scores are pre- 
sented in Table 5. In Group P, 27 subjects 
received positive median discrepancy Scores, 5 
received zero median discrepancy scores, and 
3 received negative median discrepancy scores, 
In Group N, 10 'Ss made positive median 
discrepancy scores, 14 zero median discrep- 
ancy scores and 11 negative median discrep 
ancy scores. 


Ee 


TABLE 5 
FREQUENCIES OF RESPONSE TYPES IN EXPERIMENT C | 
|| 


BASED ON MEDIAN DISCREPANCY SCORES 


Xx ag Z 

'ৃ|=_ী=S=ি —  —_—_—_—_ 
Group P 27 5 3 
Group N Io 14 IT 


X designates those Ss whose median discrepancy scores 
are above zero. 

Y designates those Ss whose median discrepancy scores 
are zero. 
designates those Ss whose median discrepancy scores 
are less than zero. 


The Group P mean of the individual mean 
discrepancy scores is 1.15 which is a significant 
departure from zero (0=1.36, C.R.=5.00, t 
P<.001). The mean of the individual median 
discrepancy scores for Group P is 1.21 which 
is also significantly different from Zero 
(e= 1.25, C.R.=5.76, p<.o001). Hypothesis | 
C1 is clearly supported by these results. 

For Group N the mean of the individual 
mean discrepancy scores is —o0.37 which is { 
significantly different from zero (c=081 
C.R.=264, p=01). Using the individual 
median discrepancy scores, the Group N mean 
1s —0.12 which is not a significant departure 
from zero (9=085, C.R.=0.86, P<:39): 
‘This lack of agreement in the Group N re- 
sults is an ambiguity which cannot be re- } 
solved without further investigation. ‘The 
nonparanoid schizophrenics show either a 
“following” pattern of responses in the level 
Of aspiration experiment or small negative 
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tablish hypothesis C2. 
‘The group means of the individual mean 


. F 
E scores. ‘The results do not es- 
! 


“discrepancy scores for Group P and Group N 


027, C.R.=5.63, P< .001). The group means 
based on individual median discrepancy scores 


significantly (Me—My==1.52, oDM= 


for Group P and Group NN likewise dif- 


fer significantly (Mp—My==1.33, onw=0.25, 


) 


s+ Experiment A: 


j' 
] 


sponse patterns in the level of aspiration ex- 
periment in the predicted direction. 


[ p<.001). It is clear that Group 


P and Group N patients show different re- 
1) 


The Combined Experiments 


‘The relevant hypothesis is that individuals 
Would be consistent in their performances in 
the experiments, i.e., that those who recall 

more interrupted than completed tasks would 
also resume more interrupted than completed 
tasks and would have positive discrepancy 


f SCOres, whereas those who recall more com- 


pleted tasks would also resume more com- 
pleted tasks and would have negative dis- 
“crepancy scores. ‘There is no completely 
Satisfactory way to evaluate the results rele- 
Vant to this hypothesis. 

If scores from the three experiments are 
classified as either positive, negative, or neu- 
tral, and if the positive and negative scores 
Show opposite tendencies with neutral scores 
between, there are four possible combina- 
tions of scores: (a) all scores consistent; (b) 
two scores consistent, the other score being in 
an adjacent category; (c) two scores con- 
sistent, the other score being in the opposite 
category; and (d) no consistency. Of the 
Seventy cases, the scores are consistent in 3I 
Per cent; there are two consistent scores, the 
other score being in an adjacent category in 
44 per cent of the cases; there are two con- 
sistent scores, the other score being in the 
Opposite category in 16 per cent of the cases; 
and there is no score consistency in 9 per 
cent of the cases. 


i Discussion 


“The results of the experiments reported are 

scussed in relation to other experimental 
,Iesults and to the theory presented. 

k In developing the by- 
ji Less tested by this Zeigarnik type experi- 

Cnt, it was pointed out that a correlation 
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between performance in this experiment and 
that in the Rickers-Ovsiankina type experi- 
ment would be expected. Since Rickers- 
Ovsiankina (19, 20) found that paranoid 
schizophrenics resume more interrupted than 
completed tasks, it was expected that they 
would recall more interrupted than completed 
tasks. ‘Theory and empirical study led to the 
same expectation. Paranoid schizophrenics 
as a group did as was predicted, so the theo- 
retical conceptualization of this type of pa- 
tient is supported. 

Stumbur (24) found that schizophrenic pa- 
tients (presumably nonparanoids) manifested 
no differential in recalling completed and un- 
completed tasks. Our nonparanoid schizo- 
phrenic patients show either no differential 
in recall or a slight tendency to recall more 
completed than uncompleted tasks. There 
is no essential contradiction, since the devia- 
tion from no differential in recall is un- 
doubtedly a small one (and is not clearly 
significant but seems to require some ex- 
planation). Thus, while theoretical formula- 
tions regarding schizophrenics are confirmed 
in that there is a significant difference in 
group tendencies of paranoids and nonpara- 
noids, the hypothesis regarding performances 
of nonparanoid schizophrenics lacks preci- 
sion and may be in error. 

If nonparanoid schizophrenics recall more 
completed than interrupted tasks, some revi- 
sion in theory is necessary. Assume that suc- 
cess has a significant stabilizing influence on 
a need-tension subsystem so that those systems 
which lead to success tend to be sustained. 
This is a revision of theory after the fact, 
The following is partial justification for this 
view. Within the described theoretical frame- 
work recall (or resumption) is based on the 
existence of residual tension in a system (or 
a quasi-need which in final analysis is a 
related concept). Completion of a task has 
been viewed as resulting in complete dis- 
charge of tension of the appropriate system. 
Obviously, such is not the case since some, 
completed tasks are recalled. If tension is 
necessary for recall, then either completion 
does not result in complete discharge of ten- 
sion, or tension in the appropriate system 
must arise when recall is the task set. The 
first alternative is more consistent with the 
total theory. ‘The proposed account of recall 
of completed tasks is that completion of the 


ed 
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task results in the need-tension system’s being 
sustained, though at a low tension level, and 
recall is possible. 

‘This formulation raises another problem. 
If the need-tension systems connected with 
Success are stabilized, how, specifically, do 
these systems differ from need-tension sys- 
tems associated with interrupted tasks? The 
tension remaining in the system after a task 
is interrupted has been said to “leak out” of 
the system in the case of the nonparanoid 
schizophrenic. Presumably, most of this ten- 
sion is resolved at levels of greater irreality, 
since no behavior is observed which would 
reasonably be viewed as representing a dis- 
charge of tension. We propose, then, that 
activities which result in success experiences 
result in reduced communication between 
the need system underlying the activity and 
the analogous areas at the levels of greater 
irreality. 

‘This formulation must also be applied to 
the paranoid schizophrenic. Not only would 
paranoid schizophrenics be expected to recall 
(resume) completed tasks, they would be 
expected to recall (resume) more completed 
tasks than nonparanoid schizophrenics be- 
cause their need-tension systems are more 
stable and because of less elaboration of 
the personality in the levels of greater ir- 
reality. ‘The results of this experiment are 
not conclusive in this regard; the Group 
P mean number of completed tasks recalled 
(M=2.60) is larger than the analogous Group 
N mean (M=2.36), although not significantly 
50 (C.R.=1 21, p= .22). Studies by Alper (1), 
Glixman (7), and Rosenzeweig (21) show 
that the structure of personality at the time 
of the experiment does Play an important 
role in determining whether more interrupted 
or more completed tasks are recalled. 

The evidence that paranoid schizophrenics 
recall significantly more (total of interrupted 
and completed) tasks on the average than do 
nonparanoid schizophrenics is important in 

(,contraindicating major changes in the theory 
‘ as already presented, because this important 
differential in recall is nicely accounted for 
On the basis of the hypothesized difference in 

10 The author i ff 
by this ¢ for lato Kone Lo leans are rained 
memory is appropriate here. Psychoanalytic Concepts 


regarding cego-development and self-esteem are also 
relevant (6). t 


stability of need-tension systems which was 
developed in the discussion of the theory, 

Experiment B: Rickers-Ovsiankina found 
that paranoid schizophrenics tend to resume 
more interrupted tasks and nonparanoid 
schizophrenics resume no more interrupted 
than completed tasks, with a possible tendency 
to resume slightly more completed tasks, | 
On the average. ‘The results of the experi 
ment reported here are essentially the same 
as those of Rickers-Ovsiankina. ‘These results 
are substantial support for the theoretical 
formulations made regarding the character 
istics of the personality structures of paranoid 
and nonparanoid schizophrenics. 

Certain revisions of theory were suggested 
in connection with Experiment A, i.e. that 
there is an increment in need system tension 
after success which is not lost in the amount 
of time which these experiments took, even 
in the nonparanoid schizophrenics. The 
Problem now arises as to why the nonpara- 
noid schizophrenics do not resume more 
completed than interrupted tasks. The an- 
SWwer proposed is that the initiation of action 
(i.e, resumption) requires more energy than 
the recall of past activity. ‘The assumption 
is made that the restoration of tension arising 
Out of the success experience is sufficient to 
energize recall, but does not so often reach 
a level which would result in resumption. 

‘This revision of theory requires that para 
noid schizophrenics should resume more 
completed tasks than do nonparanoid schizo- 
Phrenics. ‘There were so many cases of no 
resumption of completed tasks that evaluation 
is impossible, but the means differ in the 
required way. 

‘The information from Experiment B that 
the paranoid schizophrenics resume more 
tasks (total of interrupted and completed) 
than do nonparanoid schizophrenics is con- 
sistent with and supports the theory as pre 
sented and revised. 

Experiment C: The results for Group P, 
the paranoid schizophrenics, are those pre 
dicted. ‘They support the theoretical formu- 
lations regarding paranoid schizophrenics and 
are Consistent with results of Miller (16) and 
of Hausmann (8, 9). 

When results of Experiment © for Group. 
N are considered, the implications for the 
theory are less clear. ‘The fact of the tendency 

state’ a egative aspiration level can be 
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accepted, tentatively. ‘The force of that fact 
in requiring revision of the theory is not 
great, since if a deviation from zero exists it 
is a small one. ‘The following explanation 
seems sufficient for the present. ‘The non- 
paranoid schizophrenic has little capacity for 
developing and sustaining tensions within 
need systems and is relatively little involved 
in mastering problems placed before him. 
Assuming primary, strong motivation to re- 
tain and gain self-esteem, the parsimonious 
procedure would be to be conservative in 
estimates of future achievement. ‘The non- 
paranoid schizophrenic could utilize such a 
method because he responds little to environ- 
mental pressures, since his need systems are 
less adequate in tension development and 
retention functions. Only more precise ex- 
perimental determination of the performance 
of the nonparanoid schizophrenics can fur- 
nish the basis for a theoretical account in 
this area which could be held with confidence. 

‘The results of Experiment C for Group N 
seem consistent with the results which Haus- 
mann (8, 9) has reported. 

The Combined Experiments: When the 
results from the three experiments were taken 
together, the hypothesis that there would be 
intraindividual consistency in the three situ- 
ations was not given satisfactory support. At 
first thought, the relatively positive results of 
the experiments taken one at a time and this 
lack of intraindividual consistency seem con- 
tradictory. If the theoretical formulation 
Presented earlier in the paper had to stand 
or fall as a whole these results would be very 
damaging. Indeed, this result points clearly 
to the limitations of the theory presented. 
‘The fact that intraindividual consistency is 
low does not require that a major over-all 
revision of the theory be made but rather 
indicates that the theory, detailed as it may 
seem, is only a broad outline of some im- 
Portant personality variables. Many obvious 
Variables were not controlled in this study— 
the attempt was to evaluate the theory in its 
Beneral outline. Such factors as age, intelli- 
gence, degree of illness, variations in reaction 
to stress, were only controlled ‘in the sense 
that they were kept within broad limits. All 

+ Of these variables and more are reasonably 
thought of as important subheadings in the 
Outline of theory which was ‘the concern 
here. In addition to such fac the relia- 
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bility of these experimental tests must be 
assessed in solving the riddle of the low intra- 
individual consistency. An experimental de- 
sign problem also requires consideration. The 
subjects went through all of the experiments 
at one sitting. ‘The problem arises as to 
whether or not the experience of taking all 
experiments at one. sitting causes subjects to 
perform in different ways in the situations. 

‘The theory, while it has not stood the 
empirical test in an entirely satisfactory man- 
ner, has been confirmed at major, vital points. 
The study has served to locate areas which 
require further investigation and elaboration. 
No attempt was made to show that the theory 
developed is more adequate than any of possi- 
ble alternative formulations, as would be 
necessary eventually in establishing this as 
a definitive theory. 


SUMMARY 

‘The personality theory of Lewin was ex- 
tended to furnish theoretical formulations of 
the personality characteristics of paranoid 
schizophrenics and nonparanoid schizo- 
phrenics. 

Hypotheses were derived on the basis of 
the theory. A review of the literature indi- 
cated the plausibility of the hypotheses. 

Two groups of patients were used as sub- 
jects in the experiments: one group of 35 
paranoid schizophrenics and one group of 
35 nonparanoid schizophrenics. The sub- 
jects were carefully selected and do not 
represent a random sample of patients carry- 
ing the same diagnoses. The results must 
be interpreted within the limitations imposed 
by such a design. 

Each subject participated in each of the 
following experiments: 

A.An experiment modeled after the gen- 
eral outline of the Zeigarnik memory for 
completed vs. uncompleted tasks experi- 
ment. A 

B.An experiment modeled after the gen- 
eral outline of the NEE 
resumption of completed vs. interrupted «. 
tasks experiment. 

C. A level of aspiration experiment utiliz- 
ing the pursuit-rotor. 


The results of the experiments which are 
relevant support the following hyotheses: 
a. That paranoid schizophrenics would re- 
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call more interrupted than completed 
tasks. af 

b. That paranoid schizophrenics would re- 
sume more interrupted than completed 
tasks. 

c. That paranoid schizophrenics would pre- 
dict achievement which, on’ the average, 
would exceed the actual achievement. 

d. That nonparanoid schizophrenics would 
resume neither more interrupted than 
completed tasks nor more completed 
than interrupted tasks. 


The results which are relevant do not satis- 
factorily support the following hypotheses: 


a. That nonparanoid schizophrenics would 
recall neither more uncompleted than 
completed tasks nor more completed than 
uncompleted tasks. 

b. That nonparanoid schizophrenics would 
demonstrate a “following” type of re- 
sponse pattern in the level of aspiration 
experiment. 


The results, while not confirming the above 
two hypotheses, do not indicate that they 
are completely incorrect. Since they were 
only partially incorrect, the rejection of the 
underlying theory is not necessarily indicated. 
Some revision of the theory seems in order 
to account for the tendency which nonpara- 
noid schizophrenic subjects showed to recall 
slightly more completed than uncompleted 
tasks and to predict future achievement to be 
slightly less than actual past achievement. 

‘The hypothesis that there would be intra- 
individual consistency in the three experi- 
ments was not supported by the results. Ex- 
tensive investigation of the factors involved 
in determining individual consistency, and 
theoretical revision seem indicated. 

Limited attempts were made to suggest 
possible solutions to the problems raised 
about the theoretical formulations. Areas re- 
s quiring further,investigation were indicated. 
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represents a valuable source of clues as 

to the dynamics underlying personality 
development. Psychologists who view per- 
sonality in terms of relatively stable modes or 
patterns of learned behavior look upon the 
central persons in the child’s immediate 
psychological environment as important in- 
fluences in the learning of these behavior 
patterns. Accordingly, there is a growing 
tendency among these psychologists to in- 
vestigate more carefully the dynamics of the 
processes through which parents’ behavior 
and attitudes affect their children’s person- 
ality. Outstanding research needs in this 
area are, first, for a clearer operational defi- 
nition of the variables concerned in the 
learning of behavior patterns; and second, 
for methods of measuring these variables. 
Only in the last few decades, has the parent- 
child relationship been subject to any analysis 
other than that of examining clinical case 
history material. While the case history 
method allows interesting speculations as to 
the dynamics concerned, its lack of quanti- 
fiable and comparable conclusions strictly 
limits its use in the scientific approach to the 
understanding of learned behavior. 


T= area of parent-child relationships 


PRoBLEM 


An empirical investigation was conducted 
which had as its purposes: (a) to devise a 
method for measuring certain parent-child 
interaction variables in a quantifiable man- 
ner; (2) to test within the general frame- 
work of social learning theory certain hy- 
potheses ‘relative to the interdependence of 
these variables; (c) to test hypotheses that 


1'The research reported in this article is part ofa 
doctoral dissertation completed in 1950 at the Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio. The author wishes to 
express her appreciation to Dr. Boyd McCandless, her 
advisor, and to Dr. Julian Rotter who assisted in the 
Planning of the research. The dissertation has been 
Tegistered with the American Documentation Institute. 
Order Document 3498 from American Documentation 
) Institute, 1719 N St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C., remit- 
ting $2.30 for microfilm (images 1 inch high on stand- 
ard 35 mm. motion picture film) or $22.65 for photo- 
copies (6 x8 inches) readable without optical aid. 


indices of parent-child conflict and of the 
child’s social adjustment are in some measure 
related to the particular combination of one 
of the variables, parental awareness, and 
another variable, parental control. Mothers 
and their adolescent sons and daughters were 
used as subjects. 


METHop 


Instruments of Measurement and Definition of 
Terms 


The technique devised for measuring the parent- 
child interaction variables of awareness, identifica- 
tion, and projection was a Check-List Questionnaire, 
Unlike most questionnaire techniques, the meaning 
of the data was sought not in the responses them- 
selves but in the degree of correspondence between 
responses on questionnaires answered by mothers 
and their adolescent sons and daughters. The ques- 
tionnaires administered to the adolescents contained 
items in seven areas of personal preferences, one of 
vocational ambitions, one of fears, and one of 
descriptive adjectives. In each of nine sections, the 
subject was asked to choose 3 of 20 items which 
he believed applied to himself. In each of two 
sections pertaining to school subjects, he was asked, 
in addition, to name a “dislike.” Mothers were 
given two questionnaires in which the specific 
checklists of items and the number of items to be © 
chosen in each section were the same as in the 
adolescents’ questionnaires. Each mother was 
instructed to answer one questionnaire about her- 
self and, after she had done so, the other about 
her child. 

The three variables, awareness, identification, and 
projection, are defined operationally in terms of 
the mothers’ and children’s questionnaires. Specifi- 
cally, the term awareness is defined as the mother’s 
ability to predict her son's or daughter's preferences, 
ambitions, and fears. In terms of the question- 
naires, the awareness score consists of the number 
of specific items checked alike by the mother on 
the questionnaire she answered about her son or 
daughter and by the son or daughter on the ques- , 
tionnaire answered by himself or herself, 

The term identification is used to refer to the it 
similarity of preferences, ‘ambitions, and fears of 
the mother and her child. In terms of the qués-ut 
tionnaires, the identification score is the number of 
specific items checked alike by the mother on her 
questionnaire about herself and by the child on his 
questionnaire about himself. 

The term projection is used to refer to the 
assignment by the mother to the child of prefer- 
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ences, ambitions, and fears which she professes. as 
her own but which are not claimed by the child. 
In terms of the questionnaires, the projection score 
is the number of specific items checked alike by the 
mother on her questionnaire about herself and also 
‘on the questionnaire which referred to her child 
but not checked by the child on his own question- 
naire about himself, ( 

In addition to these three variables, two others 
are used in the study. Parental control is measured 
by means of a questionnaire containing items de- 
veloped by Golden (1) in/an earlier study. The 
questionnaire was administered to the adolescents 
of the present study and contains items which refer 
to maternal practices of regulating, restricting, and 
unnecessary helping of the child. Responses are in 
terms of five degrees of frequency of the mother’s 
Practice, ‘The responses earn from one to five 
points depending on the degree of control evidenced 
and the control score is the total of the item scores. 

Parent-child conflict was measured through the 
use of an Incomplete Sentences Test modeled after 
Rotter’s Incomplete Sentences Blank (2). The test 
contains 25 stimulus phrases, 10 of which refer to 
“mother” and 5 to “father.” 

The reliability of the Check.List Questionnaire as 
expressed by the percentage of identical items re- 
checked upon readministration to 27 of a separate 
normative group of adolescent subjects six months 
later is 61 per cent. This reliability index is not to 
be interpreted as a coefficient of correlation. It 
represents exact correspondence of responses on test 
and retest rather than score covariance as does the 
commonly used coefficient of correlation. 

The reliability of the Parental Control Question- 
naire is quite high. A retest of 27 subjects after 
six months yielded a reliability coefficient of cor- 
relation of .85 with a standard error of 054. 

Split-half reliability of the sentence completion 
test was computed by using the method of pairing 
items which seem to have logical equivalence. A 
corrected 7 of .69 with a standard error of +075 was 
obtained. This index represents only the test's 
minimum reliability since it is impossible, actually, 
to equate items in this kind of projective technique. 

Reliability of scoring of the Incomplete Sentences 
Test is high. Scoring by two qualified judges 
according to response samples drawn up on a 
separate sample yielded an interscorer reliability of 
‘90 with a standard error of .020. 


Subjects 


A group of 21 seriously maladjusted, adolescent 
residents of the Ohio State Bureau of Juvenile Re- 
search were pair individually according to age, 
Sex, race, and father’s Occupational level with a 

1 group of adoles Who were selected as being 
1 Well adjusted by their school principal. These two 
“groups are referred to as the “delinquent” and 
“nondelinguent” groups respectively. The mothers 
of both groups were also studied. All subjects took 
the Check-List Questionnaire and the adolescents 
took, in addition, the Control Questionnaire and 
the Incomplete Sentences ‘Test. ™ The delinquent 
adolescents were also given the Thematic Apper- 
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ception Test but the results were not included in 
the study because of the lack of reliability in judges’ 
interpretation of the stories. 


HyPOTHESES AND SUMMARY OF REsULts 


The study was designed in the. general 
framework of social learning theory. Briefly, 
it is postulated that the behavior of the parent 
is either rewarding or frustrating for the 
child as he attempts to gain satisfaction of 
his needs for affection. ‘The behavior of the 
child has similar positive or negative value 
for the parent. Behavior patterns for both 
Parent and child are available in accordance 
with the kind of response which the particu 
lar behavior previously invoked (3). In 
cluded in these behavior patterns are symbolic 
Processes such as preferences and fears which 
form the data of this study. Specifically, it 
is hypothesized that the child tends to select 
from among possible “interests” or potential 
behavior patterns those particular ones which, 
in the past, have been positively reinforced 
for him and which provide relatively greater 
potential need satisfactions. One indirect 
index of reinforcement is the degree of aware- 
ness which the parent has for the preferences 
and fears of the child. ‘The child tends to 
imitate the behavior of the reinforcing parent. 
Projection, on the other hand, is seen as the 
attempt on the part of the parent to gain 
satisfaction through a false belief that the 
child is imitating him. Over-control of the 
child by the parent is conceived as represent- 
ing frustration to the child through restric 
tion of freedom of movement. Accordingly, 
it is hypothesized that the two parental 
Variables of awareness and control ‘operate in 
Opposite directions in the parent-child rela 
tionship. Furthermore, it is held. that these 
effects are generalized to the child’s general 
social adjustment. চি y 

‘The following hypotheses were tested in 
the particular part of the study which com- 
Pares the mother-child interaction variables 
of a group of adolescent delinquents and 
their mothers with those of a matched group 
of “well-adjusted” adolescents and their 
mothers. A summary statement of obtaine 
results is presented after each hypothesis: 

1. Other things being equal, children who 
are socially maladjusted should report 4 
higher degree of parental control than chil- 
dren who are consdered to be well adjusted 
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socially. The delinquent and nondelinquent 
groups of the study were found to be clearly 
differentiated with respect to the maternal 
control“variable. When the t-test is applied, 
means. are different at the .003 level of 
confidence. 

2. Other things being equal, parents of 
socially maladjusted children should display 
Jess awareness of their children’s preferences 
and fears than do parents of socially well- 
adjusted children. It was found that the 
delinquent and nondelinquent groups show 
a significant difference between the means 
with respect to the awareness variable. The 
difference is significant at the .002 level of 
confidence. 

3. Low maternal awareness and high ma- 
ternal control should be associated with a 
criterion of poor social adjustment in children 
while high awareness and low control should 
be associated with better social adjustment. 
In the present study, the delinquent and non- 
delinquent groups are clearly differentiated 
by combining awareness and control scores. 
When the scores are converted to standard 
scores and combined by subtracting each 
individual’s control score from his awareness 
score, the mean of the delinquents’ combina- 
tion scores is significantly less than that of 
the nondelinquents’ combination scores. ‘The 
difference is significant at the .002 level of 
confidence. 

4- If it is true that parent-child conflict can 
be expected to generalize to the area of social 
adjustment, the delinquent group should 
have higher conflict scores than the non- 
delinquent group. The mean conflict score 
for the former group was found to be higher 
than that of the latter group and the dif- 
ference is significant at the .oor level of 
confidence. 

5. Since awareness by the parent is seen as 
a positive reinforcement for identification of 
the child with the parent, there should be a 
positive correlation between these two vari- 
ables. ‘The Pearson coefficient MW elitior 
for the delinquent group is .t1 with a prob- 
able error of .15. ‘The coefficient for the 
nondelinquent group is .32 with a probable 
Te of .13. While neither of these corre- 
ations is significant even at the .05 level of 
Confidence, that of the latter group shows a 
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definite trend in the expected direction It 
is apparent that delinquents tend to identify 
with their mothers to the same degree as do 
nondelinquents in spite of the fact that the 
mothers of delinquents are relatively unaware 
of their children’s preferences and fears. ‘The 
difference between the means of the identi- 
fication scores of the two groups of subjects 
is not significant.‘ 

6. On the basis of the theory that projec- 
tion by the parent is not satisfying to the 
child, it was hypothesized that there should 
be a negative correlation between projection 
and identification. ‘The Pearson r of .44 with 
a probable error of .12 obtained for the non- 
delinquent group is significant at the .05 
level but is positive rather than negative. 
The coefficient of correlation obtained for the 
delinquent group is .06 which is not statisti- 
cally significant. These results and those 
cbtained from administration of the Check- 
List Questionnaire to two other groups of 
subjects do not support the original hypothe- 
sis. ‘The findings indicate that the function 
of projection in parent-child interaction is 
not consistently either a positive or negative 
influence in the parent-child relationship. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Taking into account the limitations im- 
posed by the selection of the sample for the 


study, the restriction of the investigation to 
adolescent subjects and to their mat 
parents only, a few tentative conclusions can 
be drawn: 

1. It is possible to measure fairly objec- 
tively parent-child interaction variables such 
as awareness and identification by the tech- 
niques used in this study. 

2. Parent-child interaction variables of 

ntal awareness and parental control as 
reported by the child seem to have consider- 
able importance in the total parent-child 
relationship. 


of confidence. 
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described in terms of social learning theory 
Principles. Awareness by the parent of the 
child’s needs as expressed in his preferences, 
fears, and ambitions may be thought of as 
satisfying to the child, while perceived Ppa- 
rental over-control may be thought of as frus- 
trating to him. The child tends to rebel 
against feclings of being restricted and poor 
paren thild relationships “ক 

4. The effects of the opposing forces of 
Positive reinforcemen! through awareness 
and the negative reinforcement of control 
generalize to the area of social adjustment. 
Children who display social maladjustment 
tend, in general, to be those children who 
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report higher maternal control and whose’ 
mothers are less aware of their needs than is 
the case with children who are better 
adjusted socially. a 
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dice series (1, 2) have had a profound 
influence on the thinking of social sci- 
entists. ‘They have confirmed Hartley’s ob- 
servation (5) that there is a close relation- 
ship between individuals’ attitudes toward 
" various minority groups, whether or not the 
individual has had actual experience with 
representatives of those groups. ‘The authors 
of this new series believe that the generalized 
nature of prejudice is evidence for its irra- 
tionality, and that the underlying personality 
structure of the individual must be explored 
to discover the basis for these irrational atti- 
tudes. ‘They note that ‘the objective situa- 
tion of the individual seems an unlikely 
source of such irrationality” because individ- 
Uals can accept or reject various elements of 
their culture. ‘Thus the person with an 
ethnocentric personality” would be ex- 
pected to utilize the prejudices of his com- 
munity while the less ethnocentric person 
might be expected to reject them. 

In the United States one of the most 
serious problems in prejudice is the anti- 
Negro feeling which exists in the Deep South. 
It would seem to be of major importance 

‘to determine whether the prejudice which 
White Southerners have toward Negroes is 
attributable to the frequent occurrence of 
ethnocentric personalities in that region, or 
Whether it exists even in the absence of gen- 
eralized ethnocentric tendencies. In this study, 
therefore, an attempt has been made to dis- 
Cover the relationship in middle-class adults 
of the Deep South between attitudes toward 
the Negro and attitude toward other minori- 
ties with a view to determining whether those 
Southerners who are anti-Negro are 
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SUBJECTS AND PROCEDURE 

Subjects were 383 Louisiana adults. They were 

~ ,dbtained by administering a Guest RIE the 
members of various civic and fraternal organiza- 

" tions at ‘regular meetings of the groups. The 
Organizations were located in sixteen towns and 
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cities scattered throughout the state, It Neos 
sary to secure the cooperation of the leader of each 
group which participated, and some of the chair- 
men who were approached were not willing or able 
to cooperate. For this reason it is possible that the 
sample inadequately represents the more prejudiced 
groups, which usually resist “intrusion” into their 
beliefs and attitudes (1, p. 24). 

Part one of the questionnaire was a personal data 
sheet. From the replies made on this sheet, it 
appears that the sample was of middle-class adults. 
Median reported income was $4000 per annum; 
21 per cent of the subjects reported incomes of less 
than $3000 and the same number reported earning 
$6000 or more. Median age was 35; median years: 
of education, 2 years of college. Approximately 
one-third reported that they lived in a “rural” area 
when “rural” was defined as a town of fewer than 
2500 inhabitants. ‘The sample was almost equally 
divided between men and women. All subjects 
indicated that they were white Christians and 
either natives of Louisiana or natives of adjacent 
states and residents of Louisiana for at least ten 


Part two of the questionnaire contained Forms A 
and B of the Grice-Remmers generalized attitude 
scale (4), with Jews and Negroes specified as the 
groups to be rated. These scales are of the Thur- 
stone type. Part three was the Sartain-Bell revision 
of the Bogardus scale (7), in which attitudes toward 
these fifteen ethnic groups were determined: Cana- 
dians, Chinese, English, French, Germans, Greeks, 


Hindus, Italians, Japanese, Jews, Mexicans, Russians, 


Spaniards, Turks, and white Americans. Inspection 
of the replies on this portion of the questionnaire 
revealed that some of the questions were answered 
affirmatively by nearly all respondents. ‘Two ques- 
tions were sufficiently discriminating to be of use 
in this investigation: “Would you accept a member 
of this group as your husband (or wife)” and 
“Would you eliminate members of this group 
from your neighborhood by zoning laws.” Both 
of these queries are similar to the original ones of 


Bogardus (3). 


REsuL'Ts AND Di 


‘The correlation between attitude toward 
the Negro and attitude toward the Jew was 
49. This coefficient is similar to those which 
Prothro and Jensen (6) obtained with 642° 
Louisiana college students. It is considerably 
lower than the .74 which Adorno et al. found 
at the University of California between theis 
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TABLE 1 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN ATTITUDES TOWARD NEGRO AND Jew oF 383 ADULT LOUISIANA SUBJECTS 


লই — 


ATTITUDE TOWARD NEGROES 


ATTITUDE TOWARD JEws (No. UNFAVORABLE No. FAVORABLE ‘Tora, 
1 (1.5-5.9) (6.0-9.5) 
rE JES f 
No. Favorable (6.0-9.5) re 158 100 258 
No. Unfavorable (1.5-5.9) 112 13 125 
Total 270 113 


anti-Semitism scale and their anti-Negro 
subscale. 

‘The correlation between attitude toward 
the Negro and the number of nationalities 
rejected on the “marriage” question was .38. 
The correlation between attitude toward the 
Negro and the number of nationalities re- 
jected on the “eliminate from neighborhood” 
question was .25. For the sake of rough 
comparison, it might be noted that Adorno 
€t al. obtained a correlation of .74 between 
their “minorities” subscale and their “Negro” 
subscale (1, p. 113). 

If we could rely on product-moment corre- 
lations we would conclude that the relation- 
ship between attitudes toward the Negro and 
attitude toward other ethnic and national 
groups is considerably less in the South than 
in the West. An inspection of our scatter 
diagrams, however, revealed that the dis- 
tributions were strongly heteroscedastic, and 
suggested that a simple coefficient of correla- 
tion was not an adequate measure of rela- 
tionship. y 

‘The scatter diagrams used in computing 
the three correlations mentioned above had 
a common unusual characteristic: the tally 
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marks formed a right triangle. Let us as 
sume that attitude toward the Negro is ex- 
pressed by location on the abcissa of the chart 
and various measures of ethnocentrism by 
location on the ordinates. ‘Then if one were 
to draw a diagonal from the lower left cor- 
ner of a chart to the upper right corner, the 
Vast majority of the cases would fall on or 
above that line and only a small minority 
Would be below and to the right of the diag- 
onal. Expressed otherwise, the fourth quad 
rant of each chart contained very few cases 
and the other quadrants were filled about 
equally. | 

Tables 1, 2, and 3 depict this “triangular 
relationship. In each of the tables the sig- 
nificant feature is the large proportion of | 
Cases which are anti-Negro but not anti- 
Semitic or anti-minorities. ‘Thus in Table 
1 We see that of the 258 persons who had 
favorable attitudes toward Jews (6.0 is the 
mid-point or neutral point on a Thurstone 
type scale), 61 per cent were anti-Negro, 
In contrast, of the 113 persons who had 
favorable attitudes toward Negroes, only 12 
per cent were anti-Semitic. 


Similar results are found in Tables 2 and 
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TABLE 2 ¢ 
RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN ATTITUDE TOWARD NEGROES AND ATTITUDE TOWARD FIFTEEN OTHER Grours oN 
ZONING QuEsTION 


i ATTITUDE TOWARD NEGROES rR 


No. oF noone SNE UNL USGEEN 
WOULD ELIMINA No. Very No. MODERATELY N ToTAL 
FROM NEIGHBORHOOD UNFAVORABLE UNFAVORABLE lo. FAVORABLE 
(1.5-3.4) (3.5-5.9) (6.09.5) 
[) 4I 44 7o 155 ন 
1-3 36 38 25 99 | 
4-15 58 29 14 IOI 
Total 135 III 109 355 | 


3. Of the 155 persons who did not wish 
to eliminate any of the fifteen ethnic groups 
from their neighborhood by zoning, 55 per 
‘cent were anti-Negro. Previous studies in 
which the “neighborhood” question has been 
- asked (3, 7) indicate that far more than half 
of the total population in the United States 
“would favor eliminating at least one of the 
I ethnic groups from their neighborhood. 
‘Consequently it appears that our 155 persons 
“areflow on ethnocentrism, although a ma- 
jority of them are anti-Negro. 
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fecling with respect to many groups can be 
taken as indications of an anti-democratic, 
ethnocentric personality, then we must con- 
cede that anti-Negro feeling in the South 
exists in persons whose personality is not of 
that type." The existence of the “triangular” 
distribution does not imply that ethnocen- 
trism is unimportant as a factor in the deter- 
mination of attitudes of Southerners. ‘The 
person in our sample who was favorable 
toward the Negro was rarely unfavorable 
toward other groups. We might justifiably 


TABLE 3 


{RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN ATTITUDE TOWARD NEGROES AND ATTITUDE TOWARD FIFTEEN OTHER GROUPS ON 
MARRIAGE QUESTION 


No. oF GRoUPs 


ATTITUDE TOWARD NEGROES 


WouLD Nor AccsPr No. VERY No. MODERATELY ‘Tora 
AS SPOUSE UNFAVORABLE UNFAVORABLE No.tFavonAnne 
ER ”' 0-6 20 34 46 100 
79 36 30 29 95 
Io 47 19 16 82 
II-14 38 29 16 83 
‘Total IAT 112 107 360 


Of the 100 persons who rejected fewer than 
seven of the fifteen groups on the “marriage” 
question, 54 per cent were anti-Negro. In 

ler that we might evaluate the ethnocen- 
trism of persons who rejected fewer than seven 
of the fifteen groups, we might examine the 
response to those fifteen groups of Bogardus’s 
sample of “typical” Americans. He found 
that Turks, Chinese, and Hindus were each 
rejected by 99 per cent of his sample and 
Jews, Greeks, Mexicans, and Japanese each 
rejected by more than go per cent of his 
sample. Only five of the fifteen received 
favorable” ratings by more than half of the 
Taters. We therefore believe that we are 
Justified. in asserting the 100 persons were 
«Mot ethnocentric if they were willing to accept 
On the marriage question eight or more of 
the nationalities. Nevertheless, a majority of 
them are anti-Negro. 2) 
, It is now apparent why the product-mo- 
ment correlation coefficients which we ob- 
tained. were so low. There are quite a few 
, Persons in our sample whose attitude toward 
‘ the Negro is unfavorable but whose attitude 
« toward Jews and other ethnic groups is fav- 
Orable. If anti-Semitism and anti-minority 


consider such persons democratic, nonethno- 
centric. The person in our sample who was 
antagonistic toward other groups was rarely 
favorable toward the Negro. We. might 
consider him anti-democratic, ethnocentric. 
Highly ethnocentric persons and persons low 
on ethnocentrism are probably found in the 
South as elsewhere. Yet it must not be 
overlooked that there are many Southerners 
who are anti-Negro though not otherwise 
ethnocentric. 


SUMMARY 


An attempt has been made to determine 
whether the strong anti-Negro feeling in the 
Deep South is attributable to the prevalence 
of generally anti-democratic, ethnocentric per- 
sons in that area. Three hundred eighty- 
three middle-class Louisiana adults were given 
questionnaires to measure attitude toward 
Negroes, attitude toward Jews, and acceptance 
or rejection of fifteen specified ethnic and 
national groups. 8 

The relationship between attitude toward 
the Negro on one hand and attitude toward 
Jews and other groups on the other, when 
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"Plotted on a scatter diagram, was found to 


be “triangular” in nature. ‘That is, those per- 
“sons who were favorable toward the Negro 
were generally favorable toward other groups, 
and those persons who had unfavorable atti- 
tudes toward Jews and other ethnic groups 


were generally anti-Negro. At the same 


time, however, a large proportion of the" 


sample was low on general ethnocentrism 
but definitely anti-Negro. It was noted that 
the triangular relationship accounts for, and 
renders of dubious value, the low product- 
moment correlations found in Southern popu- 
lations between attitudes toward the Negro 
and attitudes toward other groups. 

It would seem from these results that the 
problem of “the American dilemma” can- 
not be solved by approaching it from the 
level of personality dynamics alone. Situa- 
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tional, historical,’ and cultural fa 
to be of considerable, perhaps majo! 
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STUDIES OF ABNORMAL BEHAVIOR IN THE RAT: THE PROPHYLACTIC 
EFFECTS OF “GUIDANCE” IN REDUCING RIGID BEHAVIOR * 


NORMAN R. F. MAIER AND PAUL ELLEN 


University of Michigan 4 | a 
=~ 
REVIOUS researches by Maier and his fixated a position response during a soluble 
P students (1, 3, 4, 5) have demonstrated discrimination problem and which had been 


a persistent type of response which 
© appears when a rat is subjected to a frustrat- 
ing situation. Because of some of its abnor- 
mal characteristics, this rigid type of behavior 
bas been called an abnormal fixation. Maier 
and Ellen (2) have shown how this behavior 
differs from avoidance behavior and from 
behaviors which may be explained by anxiety- 
reduction and secondary rewards. But, re- 
gardless of the theoretical implications, the 
method of breaking the persistence of un- 
adaptive responses has a practical interest 
because of the therapeutical implications. 
‘The experiments of Maier and Klee (6) 
and of Maier and Feldman (3) have demon- 
strated that abnormal fixations in rats can be 
cured through a method of guidance. Fur- 
ther, it was shown that guidance prevented 
the appearance of fixations both in a group 
of rats which had stereotyped a position re- 
sponse in an insoluble problem, and in a 
group which had learned a position response 
under conditions of motivation. ‘The guid- 
ance procedure consisted of preventing the 
animal from practicing the fixated response, 
and at the same time, guiding the animal by 
the hand so as to force it to jump to the 
correct window. In another study of Maier 
and Klee (5), it was shown that of 26 rats 
which had previously formed fixations and 
had been cured of them through the method 
of guidance, only 11 (42.3 per cent) refixated 
under conditions of frustration, whereas of 
33 previously nonfixated animals, 23 (69.6 
Per cent) fixated under the frustrating con- 
ditions. Thus, it was demonstrated that the 
same conditions of frustration will produce 
65 per cent more fixations in rats not pre- 
Viously fixated than in rats previously fixated 
and cured. 
In a preliminary study, we observed the 
*' Same trends in the way guidance affects sub- 


- sequent fixations. ‘Thus, of 7 rats which had 


1This is, paper XXIII in this series. 


cured by means of guidance, only 2 tended 
to refixate when placed in an insoluble prob- 
lem situation, whereas, animals failing to 
fixate during the soluble discrimination 
problem did so in greater proportions during 
the subsequent insoluble problem. However, 
these animals represent those that survived 
a severe virus infection which almost wiped 
out the colony, and thus the findings are 
incomplete. Nevertheless, they do point up 
important leads for research. 

‘The problem raised in this study is whether 
guidance serves as a prophylactic agent and 
thus protects the animals from frustration or 
functions merely as a method to break fix- 
ations. If the former hypothesis is true, then 
training animals with the aid of guidance on 
a discrimination problem should tend to 
reduce ‘the number of fixations obtained 
when the animals are subsequently subjected 
to the frustrating effects of an insoluble prob- 
lem. If, however, the guidance serves merely 
to cure abnormal fixations, then its use dur- 
ing a discrimination learning procedure 
would not influence the number of fixations 
obtained during a subsequent frustrating 
experience. ) { 
Mstnop 
Apparatus l 

As in other experiments of this kind, the Lashley 
jumping apparatus was used, and the animals were 
required to choose between cards placed in the left 
and right windows of the screen whenever they 
were placed on the jumping platform. One card 
contained a white circle on a black background 
and the other, a black circle on a white back- 
ground. One of the cards was always locked, and 
whenever chosen, resulted in punishment (consist- 
ing of a bump on the nose and a fall into the net 


below the screen); the other card was unlocked, 
and whenever chosen, fell over and admitted thes 


animal to the feeding platform. This apparatus is 


used to train animals to discriminate between 
stimulus cards and it can be used to frustrate ani- 
mals by making problems too difficult or by forcing 
them to respond to insoluble problems. 
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Procedure 


In all phases of the experiment 10 trials a day 
were given, a trial being a jump from the jumping 
stand to the screen, regardless of whether" or not 
it was correct. When animals refused to make a 
choice between the cards, the experimenter tapped 
their tails with a ruler at the rate Of I or 2 taps per 
second. The stimulus cards were moved from side 
to side in a prearranged random order. After the 
animals had been given preliminary training in 
Jumping, they were divided into two groups and 
the experimental procedure was begun. 

Condition A. The two groups were first placed 
in a soluble discrimination problem in which the 
card with the white circle on a black background 
Was made the positive stimulus. The Control 
Group was required to learn the discrimination 
without the aid of guidance. All of the animals in 
this group were allowed free-choice trials and 
learning was through the use of trialLand-error 
alone. The Experimental Group was trained on 
the discrimination problem with the aid of guid- 
ance. The animals in this group received guidance 
on the last 10 trials of every 50 trials. The guid. 
ance consisted of preventing the animals from 
executing incorrect Jumps (usually ‘persistent posi- 
lion responses) and gently nudging them with the 
hand so that they had to jump to the correct win- 
dow. “The other 40 trials were free choice trials as 


given on al of the trials in the Control Group.. 


ৰথ tn al i both groups were, considered to 
“ have dearne the discrimination response when they 
made no errors on three consecutive. days (30 
trials)... Animals which failed to show evidence of 
learning within 200 trials, and instead continued 
n. Tesponse, were discarded, It 
clin eS ation that if animals show no 
Inclination to give up a position res in 200 
trials, they rarely do sat Witt more Hale 
1 Condition B. At the ‘conclusion ‘of Condition A, 
the animals in both, groups which had learned the 
)। discrimination Iesponse were Placed in an insoluble 
Problem situation. This is a situation where one 
of the windows is locked in a random Order so that 
Punishment is, administered on 50 per cent of the 
trials regardless of what manner Of response the 
“animal to Under ‘such conditions, there is 
no response that an animal can consistent make 
which will always ead to reward, and as FA result, 
most animals persist in the responses they bring to 
IN. Thus, in this instance, 


has been our obs: 


the experimental condition. 
the animals tended to Stereotype the previously 
learned card discrimination Tesponse, even though 
it ceased to be adaptive. The animals were given 
160 trials in the insoluble problem situation. 
Condition C. At the end of the 160 trials with 
the insoluble problem, the animals were tested to 
determine whether the Tesponses stereotyped dur- 
ing the insoluble problem condition were abnormal 
‘fixations. This test for a fixation consisted of pre- 
‘senting the animals with a soluble problem. In 
making the problem soluble it is Possible to deter- 
mine whether the animals will abandon their 
unadaptive stereotypes and substitute an adaptive 
and consistently rewarded response, 


days, 
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In the present experiment, the animals which had 
stereotyped their previously learned discrimination 
responses now were permitted to learn a left-going. 
position babit; and the animals which gave up 
their discrimination responses during the insoluble 
problem in favor of a position stereotype now were 
offered the opportunity of relearning the original 


discrimination response. However, regardless of the 


esponse-change required, all animals experienced 
the' same change in the pattern of Punishment, 
During Condition B, the stereotyped response: 
adopted by the animal was punished half the time 
in a random order; whereas in Condition C, the 
response was punished half the time, but in a 
consistent manner (always the same side or always 
with the same card). This change in the punish. 
ment pattern is conducive to learning and is readily 
Perceived by all animals (4) as shown by their 
manner of responding. Animals not abandoning 
their stereotyped responses within 200 trials were 
considered to have abnormally fixated the response 
stereotyped in the insoluble problem situation. 
Condition D. At the conclusion of Condition [04 
the animals of the Experimental Group which did 
not fixate until this time ‘were placed in another 
insoluble problem situation in which punishment 
Was administered randomly on 75 per cent of the 
trials. ‘This procedure was designed to determine 
Whether the guidance given during Condition A 


“entirely immunized the animals against fixations. 


The animals were given 160 trials in this situation 


“and then tested for fixations as in Condition C. 


Subjects 
A total of 65 rats, ranging in age from 120-130 
‘Was used. Forty-five rats (22 males and 23 
females) were assigned to the Control Group and 
20 rats (9 males and 11 females) were placed in the 
Experimental Group. The Control Group Was 
made the larger because, on the basis of previous 
studies, it was assumed that more of these would 
have to be discarded because of failure to learn the 
required discrimination response. 


REsuLTs 


Effect of guidance on discrimination learning 
(Condition A) 


The results of the discrimination learning 


in the two groups are shown in Table 1. It 
Will be seen that 18 animals in the Experi- 
mental Group learned the problem and 2 
(10.0 per failed to learn. Instead, these 
two rats developed persistent position re 
sponses which were still practiced at the enc 
of 200 trials. In the Control Group, 29 ani 
mals learned the problem, and 16 (35.6 per 
cent) stereotyped Uunadaptive position. Ie 
sponses. A chi-square test shows the differ- 
ence in the number of failures to learn in 

two groups to be significant at between the 
2 and 5 per cent levels. "$ 
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TABLE 1 


EFFECT OF GUIDANCE ON DiscRIMINATION LEARNING 


(Condition A) 


3 


/ No. of animals learning 
“No. of animals stereotyping position responses. 
‘Av. no. of trials to learn (exclusive of rats which 
failed to learn) 
Range of learning trials 
Avy. no. of guided trials 


ExPERIMENTAL GROUP CONTROL GROUP 
E 


bla My 29 
2 16 
107.2 (89.4) ** 8r.7* 
60-180* (50-150) ** 40-140" 
17.8 0.0 


OO ধম্্ভ = = 


* Criterion trials not included in learning scores. 


** Data in parentheses are the scores when the guided trials are not counted. 


When we examine the learning scores of 
the animals which adopted the discrimina- 
tion response, we find that the Experimental 
Group required an average of 1072 trials to 
adopt the discrimination response, whereas 
the Control Group required an average of 
Br.7 trials. Both of these averages are ex- 
clusive of the 30 criterion trials and, after 
considering the range in score, show that the 


200 trials allowed for giving up position re- \/used for this part of therex ritan 
sponses is more than adequate for learning le 


in most animals. As previously shown, the 
animals which failed to learn break away 
from the distribution and form a separate 
population. ¥ ag 

‘The difference of 25.5 trials in the learning 
scores of the two groups is not significant; but 
is the result of the significantly greater vari- 
ance (F=2.79, P=.01) in the scores of the 
Experimental Group. Since the Experi- 
mental Group received an average of 178 
guided trials and required 25.5 more trials to 
Jearn, it appears that the guided trials had no 
training value as far as aiding the animals 


in adopting the discrimination response. 


‘Thus, if we omit the guided trials from the 
learning scores of the Experimental Group, 


we find the average learning score to be 89.4 
trials, which is only slightly in excess of that 
of the Control Group. 


The effects of the insoluble problem situation 
on the learned discrimination response 
(Condition B ) 

Only the rats which had learned. the dis- 
crimination response of Condition, A were 
“ Since 

there Were two failures and two js in the At 

Experimental Group, the number of Experis 


“mental animals used in Condition B was 16. 


In the Control Group, there were a6 failures 
and one death, leaving 28 animals forlusein 
Condition B. lr...” |) 

‘The purpose of the insoluble problem con- 
dition Was to. subject the animals of bol 
groups to the same kind of frustrating situ- 
ation. Thus, the animals which had learned 
a discrimination response ‘now found them- 
selves in a situation in which all possible 
responses led to punishment on half the trials. + 
Failure to respond was also punished by taps’ 
to the animals’ tails. «a 

The effects of this condition ‘on the re- 
sponses of the animals are shown in Table 2. 


TABLE 2 


\ EFFECT OF INSOLUBLE PROBLEM ON LEARNED DISCRIMINATION RESPONSE 


= _ _ _ _ _ _—_—_—_ oo ———————কততততততকতকতকততকতক্সক 


EXPERIMENTAL GROUP CONTROL GROUP 


MEARE. ANESTRUS Cs 00 ECD INS bs SETTLE REAL SB ERM ror oof ot BATT 
[] 


No. of animals persisting in discrimination response 

No. of animals shifting from discrimination response 
to position response 

Av. no. of trials a specific response is practiced in 
160 trials 
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Is 26 he 
1 2 
I55.1 155.7 
PT 
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It will be seen from this table that only 1 


out of 16 animals in the Experimental 
Group, and 2 out of 28 animals in the Con- 
trol Group shifted their learned discrimina- 
tion responses to position stereotypes during 
the insoluble problem. Thus, the majority 
of the animals in both groups stereotyped 
the response in progress at the time the 
insoluble problem was introduced. 

When we compare the number of trials 
that each group practiced its stereotyped 


TABLE 3 


No. oF RATs WiTH FIxATIONS 
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sponse of Condition A. ‘Thus, the animals 
of both groups were treated alike a 
punished 50 per cent of the time for practic 
ing the stereotypes brought to this situation. 
Animals failing to modify their stereotypes 
and replace them with adaptive response 
within the 200 trials allowed for learning 
were. considered to have fixated their ul 
adaptive stereotypes. hd | 

‘The results of Condition C are presented 
in Table 3. It will be seen from this tab 


DE 


PRODUCED BY INSOLUBLE PROBLEM 


RESPONSE DOMINANT AT 
END oF CoNDITION B 


PosiTION DISCRIMINATION 


Experimental Group 
‘Control Group 


+e SM “ডা” 
aespontese We find sac et; nals in the 
per’ ; Fie A stereo- 
৬ ke Or an average of 155.1 trials out of the 
60 uritls' (969 per centiof the tite)” 
animals in the ‘Control Group pra their 
stereotypes. fo hs Sh tod of 1557 trials 
(97.8 [8 cent of the time). 
“At TR in the experiment, the groups 
seem to De essentially alike both with respect 
‘to: (a), the, natures of the stereotyped re- 
sponses, and (b) the number of trials that 
the Bee ‘Tesponses have been practiced. 
Ee nals.in the two groups entered 
this phase of the iment with like re- 
sponses and’ Were treated in the same way, 
the similarity in behavior is not surprising. 


Cd [7 
The measurement of fixations produced by 
the insoluble broblem (Condition C) 


In Condition © the problem was made 
soluble and all of the animals were given 
200 trials in which to abandon their unadap- 
tive stereotyped responses and to adopt a 
response that consistently led to reward. The 
animals which had stereotyped discrimina- 
‘tion responses in Condition B were now 

‘ required to learn left-going position habits, 
and the animals which had stereotyped posi- 
tion responses during Condition B were now 
required to relearn the discrimination re- 
“ 
» 


d the 


f 
‘ToraL No. PER CENT 
OF RATS WITH OF RATS WITH. 
FIXATIONS 


No. oF RATs WHicH 
TE 


—  — 
PosITION DISCRIMINATION 


that 1 out of 16 rats (6.2 per cent) in 
Experimental Group showed a fixated re- 
“1 sponse and failed to learn; whereas, 10 out! 
of the 28 animals 


Square yields a value of 4.71 which is signifi 
cant at between the 2 and 5 per cent leve 5. 
It is also interesting to note the nature of 
the fixations which occurred. It was found 
that the one animal in the Experimental. 
Group which fixated was the animal which 
had stereotyped a position response during 
Condition B. Thus, none of the 15 animals. 
with discrimination responses fixated in this 
group. In the Control Group, 2 rats had 
. Position stereotypes. and both fixated. How- 
“ever, 26 rats had discrimination stereotypes 
and 8 of them showed fixations. ‘Thus, 1 
major difference between the groups seems 
to be the greater tendency of the Control 
Group to fixate a discrimination response. 
‘This is not surprising since previous experi- 
ments have shown position responses to be 
much more prone to fixation. ‘That the 
Control Group fixated discrimination re- 
sponses indicates that it was the “mort 
susceptible to fixations, and showed this. 
susceptibility by fixating the less stable 1 
stereotypes in addition to the more stable 
ones. { 
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In Table 4, we have analyzed the learning 
performance of the nonfixated animals in 
both groups. ‘The first column shows the 
average number of trials that the response, 
stereotyped during the insoluble problem, 
continued to be practiced when a soluble 
problem was offered. In both groups this 
figure is.low and shows that the animals 
readily perceive the change from random to 
orderly punishment. It is in contrast to the 
score of fixated animals who failed to aban- 
don their responses in 200 trials. 

‘The second column shows the average 
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better learning score. The third column 
presents, the total learning scores and shows 
the average to be 37.4 trials for the Experi- 
mental Group and 61.6 trials for the Control 
Group. ‘This difference in score suggests 
that the guidance which the Experimental 
animals received during their initial learning 
made them less persistent than the Control 
animals, and hence more able to change to 
new responses when conditions favored such 
a change. However, tests for the statistical 
significance of this apparently large differ- 
ence are negative. 


TABLE 4 


ANALYSIS OF LEARNING IN NONFIXATED RATS 


AVERAGE No. oF 


AVERAGE No. oF 


AVERAGE No. oF 


‘TRIALS TO ABANDON ADDITIONAL TRIALS TO TRIALS TO LEARN RANGE 
FORMER RESPONSE ADOPT NEW RESPONSE NEW RESPONSE 
্ খ্য্ভ by 
Experimental Group 26.1 11.3 37.4 ue 10-50 
Control Group 39.6 22.0 J) FF! 6 bl % A 
a ¥ yh b 
ld lu! 
so EA hg SEE 1, robs oS 
number of additional trials required by non- _ ‘The reason why the discrepancy in aver-. 


fixated rats to stabilize the rewarded re- 
sponse. Here again the score is low, indi- 
cating that the animals have practically 
learned the new response by the time they 
abandon their stereotypes. 

Since the nonfixated animals in the Ex- 
perimental Group are superior to the non- 
fixated animals of the Control Group on 
both of the above counts, they achieve the 


TABLE 5 


FreQuENcy Distmisurion OF LEARNING SCORES IN 
Coxpirion C 
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age scores did not yield a significant. differ- 
ence becomes apparent when we examine the 
variance in scores within, ls groups. 
‘Table 5 shows how the scores of the two 
groups are distributed. In the Experimental « 
Group, the range of ‘the Jearning scores is. 
from 10 to 50 pe the Control © 

IO to I50 trials. 
‘The difference in variance between. the two 
groups yields an F-value which isisignificant 
at beyond the .oor level. Thus, the differ- 
ence between the means of the two groups is 
largely due to differences in the variability . 
of scores. , In the Control Group we find 
that 2 animals a , ost of the vari- 
ance and 7 others made scores that exceeded 
the maximum score of the Experimental 
animals. It seems, therefore, that the differ- 
ence in the means is not significant because 
the guidance functioned primarily to prevent 
stereotypy, and hence did not benefit all 
animals. 

These results indicate that the effect of 
guidance given during learning is not only 
one of preventing the development of fix- 
ations later on, but also is one of preventing 
the appearance of responses which are highly 
persistent, even if not rigid enough to satisy 
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the criterion of abnormal fixations. ‘The fact 
that the effect of guidance given during 
Condition A manifests itself later on in Con- 
dition C shows that guidance has a, rather 
permanent therapeutic value. 


The effect of an insoluble problem involving 
75 per cent punishment (Condition D) 


In Condition D, the 15 rats of the Experi- 
mental Group which were not fixated at the © 
end of Condition C were placed in an in- 
soluble problem in which punishment for 
the learned response was administered 75 per 
cent of the time. ‘This insoluble problem 
was continued for 160 trials and at the end 
of this period, the animals were again tested 
for fixations. 

Tests for fixations revealed that all of the 
animals showed them and none of them was 
able to adopt a substitute response. In this 
instance all of the fixations were positional 
in nature, since all of the animals entered 
Condition D with the position response re- 
“quired of them during Condition C. As 
pointed out previously, position responses 
« ‘are more prone to fixation than discrimina- 
tion responses, and this may be the reason 
why the fixations were so successfully pro- 
duced by Condition C. 

Thus, the findings would seem to indicate 
that the guidance given to the Experimental 
animals during Condition A did not im- 
munize them against fixation, but merely. 
made them less susceptible to fixation than 
non-guided animals. ‘ on 


DiscusstoN oF RESULTS 


Previous studies (3, 4» 5, 6) have shown 
that guidance is highly effective for breaking 
abnormal fixations (which are. unalterable 
by the usual training methods) and that it 
can also be used to prevent the development 
of fixations. ? 

The results reported in this paper present 
further data on the effects of guidance on the 
tendency to prevent the formation of abnor- 
mal fixations. It was found that guidance 
given to the Experimental Group of animals 

‘ during the discrimination learning procedure 
(Condition A) materially reduced the num- 
ber of animals fixating a response during that 
procedure. .. Further, it was demonstrated 
that guidance does not facilitate the learning 
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of a discrimination problem, since the learn- 
ing rate of a group of animals receiving guid- 
ance during the learning procedure actually 
was somewhat slower than that of the Con- 
trol Group not receiving guidance. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the difference between the groups 
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‘was slightly greats the average number . 
“of guided trials. 


‘hese findings are consis- 
tent with previously reported observations. 

A new finding in this study was the experi- 
mental demonstration that animals which 
received guidance during the discrimination 
learning period showed a lesser tendency to 
fixate a response when subsequently placed in 
a frustrating situation than did animals 
which received no guidance. ‘This result is 
all the more.significant since, under the con- 
ditions of the present experiment, a selective 
factor was operating. Only animals which 
learned the discrimination problem were 
used in this comparison, and all animals de- 
veloping fixations during the discrimination 
learning stage of the experiment it elim- 
inated from the remainder of the experiment. 
If we consider the animals which develop 
fixations in a soluble problem (low frustra- 
tion condition) as the more fixation-prone 
and eliminate them, then it follows that the 
remainder of the animals which are sub- 
jected to the insoluble problem (high frus- 
tration condition) are the less fixation-prone. 
However, the animals which received guid- 
ance (Experimental Group) were protected 


‘against fixation, and as a result only 10.0 


per cent of these were eliminated because of 
a fixation; whereas, the animals which did 
not receive guidance (Control Group) had 
no such help, and consequently 35.6 per cent 
were eliminated because of a fixation. As- 
suming that at the outset the groups were 
similar in predispositions to form fixations, 
this would leave a higher proportion of 
fixation-prone animals in the initially guided 
group than in the unguided group. How- 
ever, the results came out exactly opposite 
to what would be expected from this selec- 
tive factor, since only 6.2. per cent of the 


animals of the Experimental Group fixated , 


under the conditions of the insoluble prob- 
lem; whereas 35.7 per cent of the animals 
in the Control Group fixated under those 
conditions. be 

It appears that guidance given during the 
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learning. of one problem not only prevents tion responses were being practiced at this 
fixations from appearing at that time, but stage ofthe experiment. 
it also has a continuing effect in making it © It is concluded that guidance not only 
more possible foran‘animal to go through serves as a cure for abnormal fixations, but. 
a subsequent frustrating situation (the in-. it also serves to reduce the tendency of ani- 
soluble problem of Condition B) with a re- ° mals to develop fixated behavior in subsequent 
duced tendency to develop fixations. “frustrating situations. In reducing the tend- 
Examination of the distribution of scores “ency toward a persistence of behavior, guid- 

* © of the animals which learned the new re, ance hastens the rate of learning new. be- 
sponse during Condition C also supports the haviors. This finding has implications in the 
hypothesis that guidance serves’ to reduce area of abnormal and clinical psychology in 
rigidity or repetitive behavior. Thus, it was that it suggests a preventive type of therapy. 
found that the nonfixating animals in the 
Experimental Group all learned within 50 SUMMARY AND CoNcLUsIONS 
trials; whereas, some of the nonfixated ani- ‘Two groups of rats were trained to dis- 
mals of the Control Group required up to criminate between a card with a white circle 
150 trials to learn. It seems as if the guid- on a black background (the positive stimu- 
ance reduced the tendency of the Experimen- lus) and a card with a black circle on a white 
tal animals to persist in unadaptive responses, background (the negative stimulus) on the 
and thus enabled all of them to learn the Lashley jumping apparatus. ‘Ten trials were 
new response more rapidly than some of the given each day. “One group was required to 
unguided animals of the Control Group. learn the iscrimination with the aid of 10 
‘This finding is consistent with the results successive trials of guidance after every gr 
of Maier and Feldman (3), who found that of 40 unguided trials; the other grou 5 
stereotyped behavior can vary in strength. required to learn the discrimination on the . 

* Two general explanations for the prophy- basis of trial-and-error alone. Rats which. 
lactic effects of guidance are possible: (a) the. failed to learn in 200 trials. weré then dis- 
experience of guidance given during the initial carded because it has been found that.such 
training does something which keeps the ani- animals rarely learn with additional trials. 

mal from becoming greatly frustrated by the ‘The animals in both groups’ which learned 

Nl insoluble problem given later on; or (b) a the discrimination ‘response within 200 trials" 

{| Previous experience of guidance prevents the. were then placed in an insoluble problem 

frustration which occurs later on from ex= situation for 16 days.. During this time the 

Pressing itself in the form of a persistent ‘animals practiced a’ stereotyped response, 

Or fixated response. ‘The latter possibility usually the one previously learned. At the 

Seems the least likely because all animals completion of the 16 days in this frustrating 

esort to stereotypy in the insoluble problem, situation, the problem was made soluble and 

and there is no evidence of frustration ex- ‘the animals were given an. opportunity to 

|| Pressing itself in a different manner in ani- give up HER eredty pete lfonses in favor 

mals which have been protected by guidance. of a response that permitted. reward with- 
This does not mean that animals that have out punishment. Finally, the animals in the 
once been guided are, as a result, immune to Experimental Group which did not fixate 
developing fixations. Although the tendency during any of the above conditions were 
to form fixations in an insoluble problem placed in a situation in which they were 
involving 50 per cent random punishment randomly punished on 75 per cent of the 
Was affected by guidance, a later condi- trials. This procedure was continued for 
tidn (Condition D) which subjected the Ex- 16 days, after which the animals were again 

“ Perimental animals to an insoluble problem tested for fixations. + pi 

that Punished them on 75 per cent of the ~The following findings were obtained: 

trials resulted in fixating all of the animals 1. The group of animals which received 
fe the Experimental Group. A major reason guidance during the learning of the discrim- 

Or the appearance of fixations in this test ination problem showed: significantly fewer 
Was interpreted as due to the fact that posi- cases of fixations during the discrimination 
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did not receive guidance. 

2.The group of animals which received 
guidance during the discrimination trainin 
showed significantly fewer cases of fixation 


when subsequently placed in a frustrating 
situation than did the Sroup which received 
1 Fs { A 

3. Guidance reduced the tendency of non- 

+ fixated animals to persist in the stereotypes 


no such guidance. 


practiced during an insoluble problem, and 
thus allowed for the more rapid learning of 
‘a consistently rewarded response when this 
response was offered. 

4. Previously guided animals are not im- 
mune to fixation and will fixate when the 
amount of punishment in the situation is 
sufficiently increased, or when they are prac- 
ticing a highly stable response at the time of 
frustration. 

It is" concluded that guidance serves not 
only as a form of therapy for abnormal fixa- 
tions, but. also. has a prophylactic value in 
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training than the group of animals which reducing stereotypy and in reducing the tend- 


ency 
placed in stressful situations. } 
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in rats to fixate whén subsequently. 
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first, to throw some light on the phe- 

nomenon of age-regression; and second, 
to illustrate the heuristic value of the con- 
cepts of self and role. In the succeeding 
pages, we shall try to review some of the 
pertinent features of age-regression as a social 
psychological phenomenon. This will lead 
us into a brief examination of hypnosis—the 
procedure ‘which apparently facilitates age- 
regression. With'this discussion as a back- 
ground, we present the findings of our ex- 
periment. Our results, together with those 
of other investigators, are then interpreted 
with the aid of the aforementioned social psy- 
chological concepts—self and role. ‘This inter- 
pretation leads us into the final section of our 


T* purpose of this paper is twofold: 


Paper—a brief formulation of a general 


theoretical position that complex social psy- 
chological phenomena (such as age-regres- 
sion) can be more readily understood at the 
Present stage of our knowledge with the aid 
of self and role concepts. j 
Age-Regression 

A survey of the literature reveals only a 
limited number of articles that deal with the 
hypothesis that through hypnotic age-regres- 
Sion earlier life roles can be relived with a 
Precise degree of authenticity (2, 16). ‘The ex- 
Perimental procedure in these studies is some- 
what as follows. The adult S is hypnotized 
and given instructions to return to an earlier 
age-role. An example of such instructions 
would be: “You are now a little boy. Instead 
% being নি old, you are 8 years old. 
_ You will ik, act, feel, and talk like an 
8-year-old boy. Today is your birthday and 
You are 8 years old, . .. etc.” ‘The S is then 
“ 1This is Paper No. Il ‘in a series with this title. A 
Portion f1 : 
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given some task to perform which ‘is age- 
graded. ‘The conclusions drawn from such 
experiments have been equivocal. 

The study reported by Platonow (16) has 
been used as a point of departure for subse- 
quent discussions (22, 23). He hypnotically 
regressed three Ss to ages 4, 6, and 10 and 
claimed he obtained mental ages which were 
suitable, using a brief intelligence test. ‘He 
makes a specific note of the fact that the 
accompanying behavior was also comparable. 
He adds his impression that there was a defi- 
nite “unity” of “stability” to the complex of 
Kknowedge for each age. P. C. Young (23) 
used the Stanford Binet test to obtain the! y 
mental ages ‘of nine ‘hypnotizable Ss who 
were regressed to age 3, and of seven non- 
hypnotizable Ss who were asked to simulate”, 
age 3. The former averaged 5 years, II 
months, and the latter averaged 5 years, 5 
months mental age. He raised the question: 
Do trance Ss play their roles unwittin ly and 


© thus become less skillful than the controls 


because of the surrender of their critical atti- 
tudes? He implied that hypnotic age-regres- 
sion was an' artifact and hee dissimulation 
might explain the phenomenon. A study by 
‘Sarbin (19) attempted a more controlled test 
of Young's conclusion that regression in hyp- 
nosis is an artifact. ‘Twelye young adults, 
average age 19, were asked to simulate the 
behavior of §-year-olds. At another time, 
they were given the same instruction in hyp- 
nosis. Binet tests were administered in both 
instances and compared with the actual 
Binets which had been given to each of 
these Ss ten years before. The Ss, when en-\ 
acting the 8-year role in hypnosis overesti- « 
mated on the average of 3.5 years; in simulat- 
ing the role, the same Ss overestimated on 
the average of 5.3 years. In no case Was 
regression to an earlier role as precise as the 
iy Of 
» 
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reflexologists would have us believe> This proach we would conclude that Young’s hyp- 
study demonstrated, however, that certain notic Ss had different role-perceptions from 
changes in role-behavior can and do occur the nonhypnotic $s. ‘The obseryed differ- 
under. le special interpersonal conditions ential role-enactment of the two groups, then, 
prevailing in hypnosis. Levine, Grassi, and could be related to differential self-perception 
Gerson (9, 10) report that one S in whom rather than to dissimulation on the part of the 
they induced various affective moods and hypnotic Ss. I 
then tested by means of the Rorschach pro- .. The implication of the preceding para- 
duced pronounced variations. The similar" graph is that hypnotic age-regression—a com- 
ity in the tests was always great enough Plex kind of social psychological behavior— 
to show the same underlying personality can be viewed from a more comprehensive 
structure.  Sarbin (21) also reported impor- and nonmyopic theoretical structure than be- 
tant differences in content when one S was fore. As a preface to the findings of our 
given different role-instructions or “sets” and experiment and to the discussion that follows, 
then tested with the Rorschach. a brief outline ofthis theoretical structure 
In all the studies reported above, includ- follows. 
ing Young's, the hypnotic Ss were described 
as behaving very realistically, that is, their ‘THEORETICAL BACKGROUND 
speech, gestures, gait, etc., were “childish.” First, hypnosis is looked upon as a form 
Young’s nonhypnotized Ss did not behave of a more general kind of social psycholog- 
childishly at all, and yet were able to per- ical activity known as role-taking. This ac- 
form as well as the hypnotized Ss. He cites tivity has been described by various writers, 
this as evidence for dissimulation on the part among them Cameron (1), G. H. Mead (13), 
of the hypnotic Ss. ঁ Newcomb (15), and Sarbin (17, 20). Role- 
‘The disagreement among these writers taking can best be described as an organismic 
Would appear to stem from a dependence on process, dependent on prior experience, either 
bs concepts and from a failure to re- overt or symbolic, which. experience con- 
gard hypnosis as a form of social psycholog- tributes both to the validity of role-perception 
‘ical behavior. For example, Young's explana- and to the skill in role-enactment. Variations 
tion of his results as dissimulation ® is a reflec- in the perception and enactment of roles 
tion of the failure to note that the enactment are in part a function of the contribution of 
of a role (this is essentially the task he set for the self (vide infra). 
his Ss) can occur in any interact situation, . Second, a role is a set of behaviors pre- 
that is, in ‘any situation where the occupant. “scribed for the occupant of a ‘specified posi- 
of a specified position perceives his own role tion or status in an interact situation. Put in 
, and the role of the other. Enactment of a another way, the role is what the person 
role follows upon role-perception, variations does to validate his occupancy of a given 
in role-perception being dependent in part on position or status (12). For cultural or social 
the S’s self-perceptions. Thus, er this ap- roles, the behaviors are prescribed or expected 


hb) . 

2 Jn fact, if Platonow had calculated his mental ages 
according to the usual convention, he would have had 
to draw conclusions similar to Sarbin’s—namely, that 
the S§’s mental ages are always greater than the assigned 
role—and that variations in performance are the rule. 
For example, his subject N.D., when asked to regress 
to age 6, passed all subtests at the five-year level, 3 of 5 
subtests at the six-year level, 4 of 5 subtests at the 
seven-year level, 2 of 5 subtests at the eight-year level, 
and none at the nine-year level. This would give a 
mental age of 6.8 years. His subject, S.A., under the 
same instructions, passed all subtests at the six-year and 

lseven-year levels, 4 of 5 subtests at the eight-year level, 
4 of 5 subtests at the nine-year level, and none at the 
10-year level. The regressed mental age was 8.6 years. 

8 Dissimulation is our shorthand for Young’s con- 
clusion: “Hypnosis is playing a role with all one’s heart, 
but not with“all one’s mind” (23). 


by the social group that supports the dif- 
ferentiation of the particular position or 
status. For idiosyncratic or personal roles, 
the behaviors may be prescribed by small 
roups or even by single individuals. The 
role of the hypnotic S, for example, is made 
up of behaviors prescribed or expected by the 
larger culture. Dorcus et bi) have shown 
that in a large group of college undergradu- 
ates the role behaviors expected of the S are 
well known. Sarbin, working with a similar 
population in unpublished studies; learned 
that the role-expectations of the hypnotist are 
also quite uniform. ‘Thus, when the positions 
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of hypnotist and S are perceived, each acts 
according to. the social role-perception. How- 
ever, since persons who correctly perceive 
the role of the hypnotic S do not enact the 
role in the same way, we must invoke a third 
concept to which we now turn. 

Third, variations in role-taking behavior 


are dependent on the participation or involve-" 


ment of the self. ‘This is a restatement of 
general motivation theory. In our terms, 
motivation is defined as the degree to which 
a role is congruent with the S’s self-percep- 
tions. Where there is a high degree of con- 
gruency, motivation is said to be favorable. 
Where there is a low degree or absence of 
congruency, the motivation is not favorable. 

‘The concept of the self is assumed to be a 
cognitively derived, inferred structure which 
usually develops in ordered steps through the 
early years of infancy and childhood. ‘The 
development of this structure is more fully 
elaborated by the senior author in his episte- 
mogenic theory of the self (18). Emphasizing 
cognitive factors, this theory postulates that 
the human organism can regard itself as an 
Object and make inferences concerning this 
object. Cognitive substructures, called em- 
Pirical selves, or reference-schemata, are de- 
veloped as a result of interaction with the 
total interbehavioral field. Which empirical 
self may occupy the focus of the field at 
any given time depends upon the organiza- 
tion of the various object- and self-percep- 
tions. ‘The social self first appears around 
two years of age, on the average, and is the 
reference-schema by which the individual be- 
gins to perceive a number of roles which, 
in addition to other factors, determine his 
behavior. ‘The elaboration of the social self 
from this stage onward depends on the 
amount and kind of practice in performing 
the role-behaviors appropriate to the various 
age, sex, class, and other positions which are 
Occupied from time to time. Roles are thus 
Seen as further differentiations of the social 
self ‘At constantly increasing levels of com- 
plexity. # 

In hypnosis, S enacts the role of an hyp- 
otic subject. The effectiveness of his role- 
taking depends upon: (a) the accuracy of 

* role-perception, which may be inferred from 
What he communicates via verbal reports, 
motor behavior, posture, etc., (b) role-taking 
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aptitude, which depends on imaginative proc- 
esses, or the ability of § to engage in as-if 
activities, and (c) favorable motivation, 
which depends on the congruence ‘of the 
demands of the role with the self-concept. 
The Fe closer the congruence, the more 
favorable the motivation, and the better 
the role-enactment, providing, of course, 
that the role-perception has veridical prop- 
erties and that an appropriate degree of 
the role-taking aptitude is present. ‘The fact 
that a person can be hypnotized is taken as 
evidence that'he possesses at least a minimal 
degree of role-taking aptitude (17, 20). 
Hypnotic age-regression can be described 
with the same terms. ‘The effectiveness of the 
enactment of an age-role depends upon the 
same set of factors. . The S's perception 
of the child’s role must have some veridical 
properties; there must be present evidence 
of the role-taking aptitude, and the assigned 
role must not be incongruent with the S's 
current self-perceptions. In the preceding 
paper of this series, these three notions were 
elaborated in detail. We might add here that 
in an earlier study, a high correlation was 
reported between a measure of role-taking 
aptitude (hypnotizability) and the ability to 


enact the role of an eight-year-old child (19): «- 
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In our study it has been assumed that the changes 

ing in the various hypnotically regressed ages 

will manifest themselves in fairly specific ways on 
our test instruments. A child of six when given 
the Rorschach test will produce imaginative be- 
havior representative of his current self-perceptions 
and object-perceptions. However, an S§ who is 


20 years old and whose self-reactions are appropriate 


to his age level, when asked to enact the role of a 
6-year-old, will give a Rorschach which is con- 
sistent with his perceptions of the role of a 6-year- 
old as integrated into his perceptions of self as a 
20-year-old. The more congruent the perceptions 
of ‘self and role, the closer the test results would 
approach the average for 6-year-old children. Indi- 
viduals will vary in the congruency exhibited, de- 
pending upon the state of development of the 
self-structure. It would follow, then, that an adult 
whose self-development is retarded in regard to 
age-grade characteristics would be able better to 
integrate a 6-year-old role with his self-perceptions. 

The Rorschach test lends itself to the task of 
assessing self-perception and role-perception. Self- 
perceptions are inferred by the experimenters from 
the structural features of the protocols, such as M, 
FM, FC, etc. The more stable features of the per- 
sonality, the self, are adduced from this aspect of 
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the test. ‘The variation in quantity and time of 
appearance of these components reflects the level of 
selfhood. ‘These components we shall call “validat- 
ing’ factors. 

Role-perceptions, on the other hand, may be 
inferred from the content, from verbal and vocal 
characteristics, as well as from mannerisms and 
gestural responses which may be noted by E. 
These aspects of behavior will be consistent with 
other expressions of the voluntary musculature. 
‘The Draw-A-Person test also serves to reflect the 
operation of peripheral factors because its perform- 
ance draws so much upon the activity of the volun- 
tary muscular system. These expressive features of 
behavior are the vehicles of communication; it is 
by the use of such expressive behaviors that the 
person makes known to others his current role. We 
shall call these aspects of behavior expressive or 
peripheral factors. 

Data have so far been collected on six Ss, a num- 


ber too small to treat statistically with any satisfac- 


tion, but from which it is possible to infer some 
trends and to view some of the more salient charac- 
teristics. ‘The Ss were all students, ranging in age 
from 19 to 26, with an average age of 21. The 
hypnotizability of the one male and five females had 
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hypnotizability andaBility to enact the role of an 
8-year-old (19). 


REsuLTs 


Prior to analysis, our results appeared 
equivocal. Some of the Ss seemed to enact 
with remarkable fidelity the assigned role as 
evidenced by their speech, posture, manner- 
isms, etc., at the same time giving test per- 
formances which were incompatible with the 
assigned role. An example of the consistency 
and realism of the Ss’ role-enactment is given 
in the postural analysis of one of the Ss. “S 
began to adduct her feet as E counted back 
the years until she was sitting pigeon-toed, 
and finally brought one foot under to sit on 
it in a way which is characteristic of young 
children.” Another protocol illustrates the 
realism of the role-enactment: “S would only 
print block letters when asked to write her 
name. She had been late in starting school.” 


TABLE 1 
RoRsCHACH FEATURES, WAKING STATE 
R Ww Da Das M FM mK F Fe YY {4 FC CF Cc 
Olga 55 8 33 14 fy 5 [) ; 3 29 II 1 > 4 i 2 [) 
Jeanne 13:1) 101,360 4, 527. 22 3 9400. 48 6 0 2 H 1 0 


previously been determined by means of the Fried- 
lander-Sarbin scale (4). The Rorschach, Draw-A- 
Person, graphological material, and interview ma- 
terial were obtained, where possible, at suggested 
age levels,.3, 6, 13, and 18, chosen because they 
represent, in general, those years which are con- 
sidered especially significant in development. Each 
Was regressed to his birthday so that the age level 
would be comparable for the group. The order of 


‘. ages to which regression was effected was varied 


among the Ss to equate the practice effects. A total 
of 21, Rorschachs was obtained, 4 from age 3, 4 
from age 6, 4 from age 13, 2 from age 18, and 
6 from the waking state. In addition one record 
Was Ab from one S who was asked to simulate 
age 6. ৰ 

Parenthetically, we noted what has been reported 
elsewhere, that the depth of hypnosis was associated 
with the effectiveness of role-enactment. In two 
Pivots studies, depth of hypnosis was found to 
be correlated with two varieties of role-enactment. 
In the first, reported by Lewis and Sarbin (11), 
hungry Ss were given the task (under hypnosis) 
of taking the role of a person eating a hearty break- 
fast. The role-enactment brought about cessation 
of gastric hunger contractions. The relative fre- 
quency with which this could be accomplished was 
associated with degree of hypnotizability. The 
second study showed a positive correlation between 
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Other Ss did not show the same proficiency 
in role-enactment, yet their test performances 
Were in the range of the assigned age-role. 

‘The apparent lack of consistency in our 
findings could be explained most readily in 
terms of the interrelation of the two variables 
already described: the matrix of self-percep- 
tions and the particular set of role-percep- 
tions. 

In order to clarify these conceptions, we 
shall illustrate with two of our cases, identi- 
fied as Olga and Jeanne. ‘To introduce these 
Ss we present the main features of ‘their adult 
Waking state Rorschach psychographs.* 

From the psychograms and from other 
clinical data, Jeanne may ‘be considered the 
more mature, better adjusted, and more ade- 
quate person of the two, although she re- 
vealed the presence of a situational conflict 
Which she was controlling by suppression. 

In order to compare the responses of our 
Ss with those of average children of stated 


* Following Klopfer’s convention, responses scored as 
“additional” are given a value of .5 (8). 
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TABLE 2 

RoRscHAcCH FEATURES, REGRESSED AGE THREE i wn 

CE 

R Ww Da Das M FM F FC CF [0 

Average * 10 [4 3 0.3 0.4 # 1.2 5.4 0.9 0.4 I 
Olga 10 9 3 0 I 5 [) I I 
Jeanne 44 4 29 17 2 5 31 I I [) 


® Average of norms in references 6 and 7. 


ages, we have made use of the extensive 
norms for 3- and 6-year-olds given by Klop- 
fer and Margulies (7) and Kay and Vor- 
haus (6). Table 2 presents selected features 
of the Rorschach psychograph for average 
3-year-old children and for Olga and Jeanne 
regressed hypnotically to age 3. How much 
each S approaches the norm for that age is 
readily apparent. Olga approximates it, 
while Jeanne shows some changes from the 
adult test record but does not nearly approach 
Olga’s performance. 

‘Table 3 shows the comparison for age 6. 
Again, there is a marked difference in the 
performance of the two Ss. ‘This is most ap- 
parent in the movement column where 
Jeanne gives 20 responses. Olga gives none, 
Which is common for that age. ‘The last line 
indicates the results for Jeanne’s simulated 
age 6. As can be seen, she reacted in almost 
the same Way, except that the number of 
form responses increased and the number 
of responses to color decreased. Apparently 
(following the customary interpretations of 
this kind of data) she became much more 
constricted when she was asked to enact a 
role On a conscious awareness basis, without 
the interpersonal elements that accompany 
the hypnotic situation. 

‘The adolescent records may be compared 


with the norms established by MecFate and 
Orr (14). Their results are given in terms 
of medians for girls. ‘Table 4 shows the com- 
parison for age 13. It is apparent that Olga 
begins to deviate much more from the norms 
for this age than she did before. It would 
be assumed under our hypothesis that her 
regressed self was more congruent with her ¢ 
perceived self at ages 3 and 6, and that it. 
would not be expected that a close approxi- 
mation would be found for any of the other 
ages to which she might be regressed. The 
validating elements from Jeanne’s record are 
still not similar to the norms. 

Table 5 shows the comparison for age 18. 
No record was obtained from Olga at this 
age level. Jeanne continues to be deviant 
from the average, though this deviation is no 
longer so extreme as it was in the earlier 


al 
Tach of the categories in the tables is 
viewed as a “validating” factor, affected'both 
by role-perceptions and by self-perceptions, 
but to a greater extent by the latter. It is 
safe to assume that our naive Ss could not 
have acquired a role-perception which in- 
cludes such specialized cognitive elements as 
“wholes are more common than large parts 
in the location choices of average 3-year-olds” 
or “form responses are generally around 50 


TABLE 3 


RoRscHACH FEATURES, REGRESSED AGE SIX 


. {RR We DAL IDES! ML FM F FCCP WC 

———_____——————— LEE  —— — —— 
Average * 20 8 Ix 2 1 3 9 2 AT 1 
] 15 8 6 1 ) 1 6 3 42 i) 
> Janes 48 Ir 28 9 20 6 10 3 1 0 
ৰ 4 hs 8 0-59, IL 9 5 36 7 e et 


(Simulated age six) bs 


* Average of norms in references 6 and 7- 
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TABS 4 Moa 
RoRscHAcH FEATURES, REGRESSED AGE ThHmTEEN 


রব নু Ww Da “bas cn Wy FF FC CF c 
a —— 1 ——— SY — — 
st 6 1 i) 0 
Average * 14 8 6 FS LL He % % 
Olga 29 5 20° 4 3 I a 9 
Jeanne 58 7 35 16 9 8 33 3 iy 5A 
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® Average of norms in references 6 and 7. 
“Wha 
per cent of the total.” Some of these validat- 
ing factors, of course, are directly influenced 
by the role-perception. ‘Thus, one finds that 
i movement is more common than 
human movement in young children, and 
that this ratio reverses itself with increase in 
chronological age. It is conceivable that.an 
u adult may perceive the child as concerned 
“ with Bunnies and Mickey Mouses, thus 
‘ yielding a higher animal-movement score 
(FM). If, however, the adult perceives the 
child as preoccupied with fairy tales of giants 
and princesses, the chances are that a higher 
human-movement score (M) would occur in 
the Rorschach test administered with age 
regression instructions. Likewise, the num- 
ber of responses would be another factor 
which would be somewhat influenced by the 
role-perception. It is within everyday knowl- 
edge that the child has a more limited vocab- 
ulary than the adult. This role-perceived 
limitation would tend to lower the number . 
of responses in the lower ages, merely be- 
cause the adult in his enactment of the role 
has denied himself the usage of certain 
words. It does not seem possible, however, 
that the role-perception of Rorschach-naive 
adults could include such a cognitive element 
as: “The number of responses (R) decreases 


"in the Rorschach as one goes farther down 
1 the age scale.” 


‘The drawing productions may be similarly 


interpreted. We present Draw-A-Person pic- 
tures for the same two Ss at regressed ages 
3, 6, and 13. A typical Goodenough (5) 
drawing for a child of the stipulated age is 
introduced for comparison (Figure 1). 

‘The most apparent result is that the pro- 
ductions are superior to the norms for the 
same ages. ‘This coincides with the findings 
of other experiments in age-regression (2, 16, 
19). 
he differences between these two Ss is 
noteworthy. Olga’s productions for age 3 
and age 6 show stereotypy and only minor 
changes in moving from one role to another. 
‘This might be interpreted in the same way 
as the Rorschach data, Her role-perceptions 
were relatively invariant. Compare these 
drawings with those of the second S, Jeanne. 
Here the § showed different role-perceptions 
in her drawing. Although both are superior 
drawings for the stated ages, they show 
marked differences in conceptualization. Also 
compare with the quality and choice of sub- 
ject-matter when the S was taking the role 
in the absence of the facilitating effects of 
hypnosis. In the drawings of Olga, we see 
some primitivation, but’ not to the same 
extent as in Jeanne’s drawings. Her draw- 
ings do not extend over as much of the scale 
and do not differentiate the assigned age-roles 
as well as Jeanne’s. Thus, the Draw-A-Per- 
son pictures lend support to some of the 


TABLE 5 


RoRsCcHACH FEATURES, REGRESSED AGE EIGHTEEN 
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WOT DALI DAS M FM FAB Fc CF c 
— i’. —  —_—_—_——— — — —_—_——_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_——_—_—_——————_ LL —_——— 
Average * 21 8 II 1 2 II + BE, zx 0 [) 
Jeanne 68 7 33 28 IL 5 1 2 0 

* Average of norms in references 6 and 7. 
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‘The interaction of role and self in behavior 
may now be more fully expounded using the 
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able to perceive the age-roles assigned to her, 
particularly the younger age-roles. Her en- 
actment of these roles, however, is deficient as 
evidenced by her expressive behavior: the 
content features of the Rorschach, the Draw- 
A-Person, and other behavior such as posture, 

lections, etc, ‘The clinical history of Olga 


Goodenough Stondord 
Age: 6 


Subject : 0190 


Subject: Jeanne 
Simulated Age :6 


Subject: Olg0 
Regressed Age :6 


Fig. 1. SELECTED D-A-P ProrocoLs oF Two SUBJECTS 


Subject : Jeanne 


Subject: Jeanne 


Regressed Age: 6 


‘Top row illustrates deviation from Goodenough standard for age 6 of drawings 


at regressed age three. Left-hand column 


illustrates Olga’s lack of role-differentia- } 


tion. Compare with right-hand column which shows Jeanne’s more adequate role- 


differentiation. ‘The lower-center drawing 


trate marked differences in Jeanne’s role-perception under conditions of simulated 
regression and hypnotic regression. (See text) hb 


Performances of these two subjects as illustra- 
tions. The self-organization of each § is in- 
ferred (by the experimenters) from the vali- 
dating features of the Rorschach test. Thus, 
“Olga is seen as having self-perceptions which 
are relatively unstable—the validating fea- 
tures of the Rorschach show that she is 
oH 
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and the lower right-hand drawings illus- 


revealed a relatively immature person who 
had not yet solved the adolescent problem 
of independence from mother. Her self-per- 
ceptions are those appropriate to a person 
occupying the position of a young child in 
our society. Although in daily life she tried 
to enact the role of an adult, she was unhappy 
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and anxious because of the lack of congru- 
ence between the role-demands and the self- 
concept. When instructed to take the role 
of the 3-year-old or the 6-year-old she could 
perceive herself in this role quite accurately 
— probably because her self-concept included 
relatively sharp perceptions of self in these 
earlier age-grades. She was deficient in enact- 
ing the role, however, because her role-taking 
skills ‘were not so well developed—prob- 
ably ‘as a result of the fixation of the self 
vat MRPre level, thus allowing for 
fewer opportunities for moving through the 
usual sequence of social positions with the 
accompanying role-behavior. We can infer, 
then, that Olga’s self-concept is relatively 
unstable and her ‘role-perceptions are rela- 
tively invariant. ৯ 

The test results and clinical data on Jeanne 
reveal a different organization of self- and 
role-perceptions. ‘The validating features of 
the Rorschach show a relatively stable self- 
concept in the various role-assignments. Un- 
like Olga, she had solved the problem of 
autonomy. She has been married and leads 
an active social life. Under the various role- 
assignments, the validating features changed 
but little. ‘The expressive features, however, 
showed gross changes as she moved from one 
age-role to another, ‘The drawing test results, 
the content analysis, the child-like postures, 
etc, revealed flexibility in role-enactment. 
that Jeanne has many more roles in her reper- 
tory than has Olga—roles which make for a 
better adjusted, well-rounded social person. 
‘This would be consistent with her ability to 
communicate, via expressive behavior, the 
multiple roles demanded in the experiment. 
Olga, on the other hand, with the self-concept 
at a less mature level, has fewer roles in her 
repertory. ‘The perceptions of the assigned 


“ roles were screened through this less devel- 


oped self-organization. It is as if Olga had 


« Verbalized: “TI feel I really am a 6-year-old 
“child, but I have to act like an adult. I can’t 


let myself act as if I am a 6-year-old, because 
then others would know I really am one, 
and then, too, I'm not sure I could regain my 
adult role.” Jeanne, however, might have said: 
“Pye acted all kinds of roles and feel secure 
enough to act like a 6-year-old even though 
I am grown up.” Having perceived and en- 


e results lead to the further inference’ 
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acted (differentiated) more roles in her life- 
time, Jeanne can readily communicate them 
to others via expressive channels. 

‘The Rorschach protocols, the Draw-A- 
Person test, and the observations during the 
experimental sessions are all consistent in 
revealing the self-role derivation of human 
conduct. The data seem to fit into the 
hypothesis that conduct can be predicted 
from a knowledge of the self-perceptions 
and the role-perceptions of the individual. 
‘The self-perceptions may be thought of as 
lying on a continuum with stability at one 
end and instability at the other end. ‘The 
role-perceptions may be regarded as lying on 
a continuum with variability or flexibility 
at one end and inflexibility at the other. 
In our two illustrative cases, Olga’s behavior 
is seen as the result of interaction of a rela- 
tively inflexible set of role-perceptions with a 
relatively unstable set of self-perceptions. 
Jeanne’s behavior is seen as the result of inter- 
action of a relatively varied set of role-per- 
ceptions with a relatively stable set of self- 
perceptions. ‘The reader should not draw the 
inference that these two sets of perceptions 
are reciprocal. Another of our Ss showed a 
different organization of self- and role-percep- 
tions. Both unstable self-perceptions and 
varied role-perceptions were present—each to 
a marked degree. (Parenthetically, this S 
Was subsequently found to be a psychopathic 
delinquent.) 


SUMMARY 


In this paper, we have illustrated the use of 
the concepts of role and self in interaction 
in explaining apparently equivocal results in 
age-regression experiments. By means of the 
method of hypnotic age-regression, various 
age roles were assigned to six Ss. ‘The Ror- 
schach and Draw-A-Person tests were ad- 
ministered and clinical observations. were 
noted. ‘The formal scoring categories of the 
Rorschach test were taken as indicative of 
the organization of self-perceptions. ‘The con- 
tent of the responses, together with other 
linguistic and motor behavior (including the 


drawings) were taken as representative of the 


perception of the roles.” Using two of our 
Ss as illustrative examples, we have shown 
how the use of ‘the concepts self and role 
contributes to an understanding of behavior. 
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‘We haye essayed to demonstrate how these 
conceptions are useful in describing one kind 
of complex social psychological behavior— 
hypnotic age-regression. The suggestion is 

apposite that all social-psychological behavior 

- can be more readily understood with these 

Concepts. A brief generalized statement of 

this position would be something like this: 

‘I, Persons, through assignment, selection, 
achievement, birth, etc, occupy posi- 
tions or statuses in interact situations. 

2. ‘The organized systems of behavior pre- 

scribed for or expected from the oc- 

Ccupants of these positions or statuses 

make up the role. 

‘The occupant of a given position enacts 

the role in order to validate his occu- 

pancy of the position. 

4. The variations in the social validity of 
his role-taking are a function of at least 
three variables: 

(a) the validity of the perception of 
the interact situation (i.e., the per- 
ception of the position of self and 
the position of other); 

(b) role-taking aptitude (apparently re- 
lated to practice in the use of as-if 
formulations) (17); and 

(c) the current organization of the self 
—a cognitive structure that exer- 
Cises a selective effect in role-percep- 
tion and role-enactment (18). 
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MEASURING LEADERSHIP IN COLLEGE WOMEN BY FREE ASSOCIATION! 


KATHARINE COBB 
Boston, Massachusetts 


he . 
HE Goodenough Speed-of-Association Test com- 
bines objectivity in scoring with freedom in 
«choice of response, ‘This is accomplished through 
the use of two hundred and thirty-eight homo- 
myms—words with two or more meanings in their 
‘written form—to which the subject is directed to 
respond" in. writing with the first word or phrase 
that occurs to him, ‘The construction of the test 
and the rationale underlying its scoring system 
have been described in several articles by 
Goodenough (4, 5). ““ 
Keys have been devAbeed for the measurement 
of three attributes: psychological masculinity- 
femininity, as exhibited by the degree to which the 


bs cyl responds in a manner characteristic of 
“his 


t 


own sex; leadership in women, with officer 
candidates of the first training school of the WAAC 
‘as the standardization group; and commonality, a 
measure of the degree to which the individual's 
responses are those most frequently used by asso- 
ciates. For convenience these keys will be referred 
to as the M-F, L, and C keys. 

This study is primarily concerned with the value 
of the L key for civilian use, and with the relation- 
ships of the other keys It also attempts to 
describe some of the ways in which objectively 
selected leaders differ from non-leaders among their 
classmates. Goodenough found successful appli- 
cants to have significantly different responses from 
those who could not qualify as officer candidates 
but who were retained as auxiliaries in the service, 
In the present study it was hoped to discover 
Whether or not similar differences would separate 
two groups of young women selected as leaders and 
non-leaders on another basis. 

During the war years young women had unusual 
Opportunities to obtain positions of leadership on 
college campuses because of the dearth of male com- 
petition. Advantage was taken of this situation to 
compare those young women who succeeded in 
getting the available positions on the University of 
Nebraska campus with those who had never been 
chosen for such positions. Since there are many 
reasons why young women may not participate in 
campus activities, the non-leader group may contain 
a number of potential leaders. However, even 
though the BT group of this study is not 
as homogeneous as Goodenough’s auxiliaries, all of 


1 Published. with the approval of the Director as 
Paper‘ No.. 503, journal series, Nebraska Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Lincoln. 
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whom had expressed a desire to be officer candi. 
dates, the inclusion of a potential leader or two 
would tend to obscure real differences between 
groups rather than to accentuate them. Conse- 
quently, any differences found might have been 
larger if it had been possible to make the non- 
leader group “purer.” 

‘The test was given in 1946 to fifty University of 
Nebraska girls who held major elective offices in 
campus organizations. From another investigation 
which included five hundred University of Ne- 
braska girls, tests of fifty non-leaders were selected 
for comparison. ‘The non-leaders were matched to 
the leaders in age, class, and rural or urban resi- 
dence. Their non-leadership status was verified by 
a thorough search in University files for evidence 
to the contrary. The University of Nebraska em- 
Ploys the usual point system for evaluating campus 
positions. Six points are the maximum number 
permitted one student at any one time. At the time 
of this study, the leaders averaged nearly five points, 
the non-leaders zero. In each group there were 
twelve sophomores, eleven juniors, and twenty- 
seven seniors. ‘Twenty-three were from urban and 
twenty-seven from rural homes in each group. ‘The 
mean age of both groups was twenty and one-half 
years. 

From the face sheet of the Speed-of-Association 
Test, the following information was available: 
fathers’ occupations, the numbers of brothers and 
sisters older and younger than the subject, and thus, 
the birth order of each girl in her family. Since all 
the girls were between seventeen and twenty-five 
Years of age, it was considered reasonable to assume 
that their families were complete. 

A few more fathers of leaders were employed in 
Professional, managerial, and clerical jobs than those 
of the controls. About the same number of girls 
in both groups were first, second, third, fourth, 
only, and last-born child in their families, There 
were slightly more siblings in the control group's 
families, চ b 

Siblings in the control group were evenly dis- 
tributed as to age in relation to the subject, and as 
to sex. In the leader group, however, there were 


fewer older than younger siblings, and morc ) 


brothers than sisters—a tren 
claborate statistical study erley (2). There 
Were more younger than older sisters, and although * 
chi-square values were too small to reject the 
hypothesis that this might have occurred by chance, 


also found in the 
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‘  LeADERSHIP IN COLLEGE WOMEN 


they were sufficiently large to suggest that there 
might be a meaningful relationship between birth" 
order and leadership, especially between siblings of 
the same sex. In the light of results of sibling 
rivalry studies and clinical evidence of the impor- 
tance of sibling relationships in personality develop- 
ment, a further study of the relationship of family 
composition to leadership seems worth while. Do 
older siblings of the same sex interfere with the 
development of aggressiveness, initiative, and self- 
reliance, or provide frustrations which exaggerate 
these traits to the point where the individual pos- 
sessing them is rejected by social groups? Only 
further study can tell. 

In this investigation leaders surpassed controls on 
entrance tests and grade averages by significant 
amounts and earned the same number of credits 
as controls. This group is no exception to the usual 
finding that leaders of all ages are slightly superior 
in intelligence and achievement (1). The entrance 
tests compared—the linguistic section of the 1937 
ACE, and an English Usage Test locally con- 
structed—are both largely measures of verbal facility. 
‘The leaders apparently entered college with a dis- 
tinct advantage in verbal facility, which was re- 
flected in higher grades, and which probably con- 
tributed to their choice as leaders by their classmates. 

The comparison of the leaders and controls on 
the Speed-of-Association Test reveals an unreliable 
difference on the M-F key, with the leaders more 
masculine than the controls by a slight amount. 
‘The tendency toward masculinity of leaders is 
contributed almost entirely by the rural leaders. 
Why rural leaders should have a greater tendency 
toward masculinity than urban leaders is open to 
conjecture. It has been suggested that during the 
War years rural girls replaced their brothers on their 
farms, and did much of the work usually reserved 
for men. It is possible that this might be reflected 
in their responses. 

The L scores of leaders are significantly higher 
than those of the controls (C.R.=7.29). Only 6 
per cent of the controls reach the median score of 
the controls. ‘This is particularly interesting in view 
of the limited though objective definition of leader- 
ship used in this study. Separation between leader 
and non-leader groups was somewhat greater in 
the standardization group, as might be expected, 
but those contrasting” groups were selected on the 
basis of ‘mental and physical examinations, in- 
terviews with army recruitment and officer train- 
Ing personnel, and especially selected interviewers 
including educators, social workers, psychiatrists, 
and psychologists (3). That the test discriminates 
thus markedly betw joung women selected on 
2 not holding offices in college 
indicates that it is extremely sensitive to personality 
differences. sp ati 
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The leaders excel in C, too, but to a less marked 
degree (C.R.=2.95). When the three scores are 
correlated with each other for both groups, L and 
C scores are found to be significantly related. This 
seems reasonable, since the ability to converse in 
the language of his social group is certainly" a 


valuable“attribute in leadership. The L and M-F 
scores are significantly related: a low femi- 


ninity rating correlated with a high leadership 
score. However, these girls are not so deviant 
from the norms for their own sex as to be mascu- 
line; they are merely less feminine than the average 


college girl. Rr: te 
A qualitative analysis of the ten hig and ten 
lowest of the hundred tests on L scores reveals some 


interesting trends for further investigation. Leaders 
took less time to comp the test, wrote more 
legibly, and used shorter words. They made fewer 
errors in spelling. The leaders used fewer ‘plurals 
and almost no ing endings on verbs, findings also 
reported by Goodenough for the standardization 


group of leaders (4). They used higher ratios El, 


b 


verbs to nouns, giving more action or motion to. 
their responses. Leaders used very few personal 
references, such as proper names of persons, places, # 
and references to themselves, their relatives, and 
friends. Again in accord with the suggestion of 
Goodenough in the earlier study, these leaders 
show evidence of better adjustment. There’ are 
fewer emotionally-toned responses, especially of a 
negative character. 

That the leaders tended to be less romantic in 
their responses than controls is illustrated by their 
responses to the word ring. Nine of the ten con- 
trols responded with wedding and the tenth with 
engagement. All of the leaders responded with 
the word finger. Through the alumni files it has 
been possible to ascertain that equal numbers of 
both groups were married within two years of 
graduation. 

Leaders were interested in social organization 
and showed knowledge of politics and world events. 
This interest was conspicuously absent from the 
responses of the controls. For example, in response 
to the word state, leaders wrote union, government, 
federation, and world court. ‘The controls all 
responded with Nebraska. i) 

Of particular interest were the responses to such 
words as operation and pupil. The leaders re- 
sponded with the words doctor and surgeon to the 
first of these. The controls mentioned specific kinds 
of operations, that it was likely to hurt, that it 
might leave a scar, and that it interfered with per- 
sonal plans. To pupil, leaders. responded with 
teacher, but no control subject made this response. 
The controls wrote student, school, and mentioned 
kinds of schools, or the name of a school they had 
attended. 
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Examples could be multiplied, but those already 
mentioned show the rich field of investigation 
opened up by the use of this projective technique. 
‘The general impression from this study is that 
leaders are objective, emotionally controlled, broad 
in their views of the world, and that they have 
many interests beyond those immediately. related 
to their personal lives. ‘The controls appear 
romantic, dreamy, lacking in decisiveness, and not 
interested in social organization as such. They 
appear to be living in a small personal world, con- 
cerning themselves very largely with clothing, good 
times, and food. 

The highly provocative nature of the differences 
in verbal facility, in forcefulness of verbal expres- 
sion, and in verbalized values between these groups 
of college leaders and non.leaders suggests that 
even more attention might be given to the language 
products of individuals evaluation of their 
Pe ep Recently free associations of definitely 
abnormal groups have been subjected to carefully 
controlled study to demonstrate how values affect 

verbal perceptions of individuals (6). By such 
analyses much of the language of the schizophrenic, 
“ formerly considered to be entirely unintelligible, 


falls into patterns that can be studied to gain new 
understanding of the nature of the disorder. Simi- 
lar types of experimentally controlled studies of 
normal individuals of differing personalities offer 
a promising approach for the future. 
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A FURTHER NOTE ON SOME CORRELATES OF SCIENTIFIC AND 


TECHNIC 


PRODUCTIVITY 


ba 
RAYMOND H. VAN ZELST AnD WILLARD A. KERR 
Illinois Institute of Technology 


PREVIOUS" intercorrelation study of fourteen 
A variables: was conducted on 194 technical and 
scientific personnel of the Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology and the Armour Research Foundation. 
Results of this research reported in detail in this 
journal (2) were summarized as follows: 

1. Individuals with greatest accumulated produc- 
tivity were characterized by more degrees, higher 
rank, more honorary and professional memberships, 
more journals read, less belief in equalitarian prac- 
tices in research units, more belief in voluntary 
determination of deadlines and more selflessness of 
motive. 

2. When age is held constant, three traits stills 
survive as characteristic of the more creative indi- 
viduals: (a) degrees held, (b) disbelief in equali- 
tarian practices in research groups, (c) belief in 
self-determination of deadlines. 

3. Separate study of certain curvilinear relation- 
ships suggests that maximal technical and scientific 
productivity of these subjects is achieved with 
optimal conditions of about (a) 28 hours per week 
of regimented hours, (b) 3.5 hours per day of 
related but spontaneously voluntary homework. 


‘THE PRESENT STUDY 


In the belief that cluster analysis of the intercor- 
relations of these fourteen variables might yield 
additional insights into the nature of technical and 
scientific productivity, the matrix was subjected to 
‘Tryon’s B-coefficient method of cluster analysis (1). 


ResuLTs 


Only the interpretation of the cluster analysis 
results is discussed here because original compu- 
tations of the analysis are available from the 
American Documentation Institute.2 


Three clusters were isolated: 


A. Accumulated inventions and publications with 
age held constant; disbelief in equalitarian 


fl 1 Order Document 3571 from American Documenta- 
on Institute, 1719 N St. N.W., Washington 6, D. C., 
নিই $1.00 for microfilm (images 1 inch high on 
ন lard 35 mm. motion picture film) or $1.00 for 
Photocopies (6 x 8 inches) readable without optical aid. 


practices in research groups; voluntary deter- 
mination of deadlines; and selflessness of: 
motive. ‘ 
B. Academic degrees; occupational rank; age; 
and accumulated inventions and publications. 
C. Honorary and professional organization mem- 
berships; number of job-related journals read; 
total homework hours; and total workplace- 
hours. t 
In addition “total imented hours” (‘regi- 
mented” implying dll attics at specified times), 
and “total regimented hours, excluding 40-hour-a— 
week personnel” were residual variables. 


«l 


“INTERPRETATIONS jl w 


rd 

Cluster A. Since its constituent variables empha- 1 
size creative productivity and attitudes toward 
creative productivity, the cluster is named creative 
ability. |) 

Cluster B. With practically the entire emphasis. 
upon training and time to exploit the training. 
these variables clearly suggest opportunity. 

Cluster C. Voluntary joining, subscribing, and 
reading in the occupational field along with volun-. 
tary expenditure of hours suggests an appropriate 
use of the term industriousness. 


CONCLUSION 


To the extent that a limited study can infer the: 
operations of personal traits in attaining scientific 
productivity, this research suggests the impor-- 
tance—and perhaps even the indispensability—of: 
(a) creative ability, (b) opportunity, and (c). 
industriousness, 

High scientific and technical attainment here has. 
been the industrious application of creative ability 
to opportunity. 
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PATTERNS OF SEXUAL BEHAVIOR. By Clellan 6S. 
Ford and Frank A. Beach. New York: Harper, 
1951. Pp. viii-307. $4.50. € 

The study of sex behavior can be approached 
through several different methods, each of which 
is valid in its own right. Thus, we have interview, 
anonymous questionnaire, case history, sociological 
analysis, laboratory experiment, and other tech- 
niques of gathering sexual data. ‘Two methods of 
sexual research have proved to be particularly fruit- 
ful in the past: these being anthropological obser- 
vation of the mores of peoples in different cultures 
and biological observation. of the sex behavior of 
animist nder normal “experimentally con- 
trolled! conditions. Patterns of Sexual Behavior 
summarizes a massive amount of data which have 
been gathered to date by many scientists using the 
anthropological and biological approaches to sex 

search; and, in so doing, it achieves the distinc- 

“tion of being one of the most objective and com- 

prehensive surveys of the sex behavior of living 

beings that has yet been assembled. 

More specifically, Drs. Ford and Beach, using 
the famous Human Relations Area Files originally 
set up by George Peter Murdock and his associates 
at Yale (and now, fortunately, available at many 
other universities), have analyzed the patterns of 
sexual behavior of 190 peoples of this world, in 
addition to those of the people of our own culture. 
They have then compared the behavior of these 
different peoples in regard to such questions as 
coital techniques, pre- and post-marital sex rela- 
tions, masturbation, homosexuality, petting tech- 
niques, and so on. They have also summarized 
the facts of subhuman sex behavior, whenever 
these facts have been available, and compared ani- 
mal and human sex activities. After making many 
painstaking interhuman and interanimal compari- 
sons, they have finished their study with several 
trenchant conclusions regarding such questions as 
the importance of gonadal and cerebral influences 
On sex behavior, the influence of man’s mammalian 

itage on his sex activities, and the role of learn- 
ing and of socialization on human sex ideation and 
behavior. 

Critics who strenuously objected to the Kinsey 
Report because it defined sexual behavior in terms 
of sex outlets and largely ignored a good many of 
its emotional, marital, and familial correlates may 
object to Patterns of Sexual Behavior on the same 
grounds, since it similarly deals with sexuality in 
a rather narrow rather than a broad framework. 
‘The present reviewer, however, feels that Ford and 
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Beach (like Kinsey) are fully entitled to delimit 
their study to those aspects of sexual behavior that 
they wish to highlight, and that others who may 
wish to do similar cross-cultural and comparative 
studies of, say, the love, marriage, or family rela- 
tionships of humans and animals are certainly still 
free to do so. 

A more legitimate criticism of Patterns of Sexual 
Behavior might be that its findings are necessarily 
limited by the relatively inadequate anthropological 
and biological studies on which they are based. 
Thus, the book time and again tells us that thirty- 
odd peoples follow one pattern of sexual behavior, 
while another thirty-odd peoples do not follow it. 
What the other 130-0dd peoples who are surveyed 
in the book do about this particular pattern of 
sexual behavior is frequently not stated—for the 
good reason that the materials in the Human Rela- 
tions Area Files as yet have nothing to say about 
these peoples in relation to this type of sex activity. 
Drs. Ford and Beach fully appear to recognize the 
limitations of their study in this connection, and 
specifically note that “it is most regrettable that 
an area of inquiry having such fundamental impor- 
tance in both its practical and its theoretical aspects 
should have been so inadequately studied and so 
incompletely understood. Hesitancy to attack basic 
problems in this field cannot today be excused on 
grounds of public disapproval or moral censorship. 
Intelligent people everywhere are eager for informa- 
tion that will help them to understand their own 
sexual lives and those of their associates. This 
information must be gathered and interpreted by 
social and biological scientists.” 

In sum, Patterns of Sexual Behavior is an excep- 
tionally wellintegrated, unopinionated, and impor- 
tant presentation of some of the most essential facts 
now known about human and animal sex activity. 
It is not merely must, but absolutely essential, 
reading for all psychologists, particularly those in 
social and clinical fields. Drs. Ford and Beach 
have accomplished a difficult task in a most pro- 
ficient and noteworthy manner. 


ALBERT ELLIS 
New York City 


AN ATLAs FOR THE CLINICAL Use or THs MMPI. 
By Starke R. Hathaway and Paul E. Mechl 
Minneapolis, Minnesota: University of Minne- 
Sota Press, 1951. Pp. xliv-+799. $0.75. 

This book is an impressive collection of 968 case 
histories, 8 figures, 23 tables, 259. bibliographical 
references, and 8 indices. (A sentence composed 
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in the belief that the opening remarks should give 
the flavor of the book being reviewed.) Through- 
out the 21 introductory pages, the authors repeat- 
edly emphasize that the material they present is 
descriptive rather than interpretative. . Let it be 
emphasized, as well, that this review is descriptive, 
not evaluative. For this is a book to be referred 
to and consulted, not read. ‘The proof of the 
pudding, then, lies in how appropriate and useful 
is the information one obtains from these referrings 
and consultings. An adequate appraisal would be 
based upon at least a year’s use in a situation 
involving many questions about MMPI profiles. 

If this volume is found to be useful, it will be 
as a substitute for, or as a complement to, clinical 
experience. It gives the raw material by which 
the inexperienced clinician, faced with an MMPI 
profile, can do what the experienced clinician does 
regularly with more or with less formality. He 
can look at the record in his hand and review the 
people who have previously given similar records, 
For most profiles of psychiatric patients, he wi 
find here sufficient case histories for an adequate 
sample of similar findings on patients the I 
sex and age, from which to make some kind of 
generalizations. And, as the authors point out, if 
his patient differs widely from most people who 
give similar profiles, this in itself is an important 
finding. ‘The clinician just learning the MMPI 
will find many instances in which to make such 
reference to the Atlas, but no one can be presumed 
to have a sufficient backlog of personal experience 
to cover all possible profiles. 

An example of this kind of clinical use of the 
Atlas is the profile of a 39-year-old woman in a 
Private sanitarium drawn from my own experience. 
She had called the sanitarium to make her own 
arrangements for hospitalization, had come alone 
in a taxi, had deposited in the office sufficient money 
for a protracted stay, and had then retired to a 
ward. Nothing in her history or her circumstances, 
as revealed by psychiatric interview, was consistent 
with voluntary entrance into a mental hospital. 
Hoping for help from the MMPI, the staff admin- 
istered this test, but the profile was an “acting out” 
one, equally inconsistent with her presence there. 
The Atlas included five profiles almost identical 
with hers, given by women. These women ranged 
in age from 15 through 36 years. The three 
Younger ones (15, 20, and 22) could see no reason 
for their hospitalization, except that they were 
there to determine whether they needed glasses, 
Were pregnant, etc., and did not think of them- 
selves as emotionally disturbed or in need of help 

+ for this reason. ‘The two older ones (27 and 36) 
Were both suicidal. Apparently this kind of psyche 
1s no trouble to live with in the teens and early 


‘© twenties, but it is a hard one to grow old with. 


I3I 
On the basis of these findings, it was suggested to 
the staff that the patient's wishes for the protection 
of hospitalization might well be respected despite 
all indications to the contrary. 

Furthermore, to browse in the volume enough to 
be really aware of what it contains and what uses" 
it might serve is decidedly worth while. Doing 
this one learns many diversified but useful facts, 
among them the following. The published stand- 
ard scores for L and F are not optimal. A hos- 
pitalized psychiatric patient who gives a normal 
profile is “very likely to be basically paranoid but 
with enough self-control and contact with the 
environment to be able to hide the fact.” Referring 
to the “Diagnostic Index” for verification of this, 
we find that two-fifths of all patients included, 
whose primary diagnosis is Psychosis, Paranoid, 
gave no scale with a '¢ above 7o. From “the 
figures we learn that, of‘a sample of almost 2,000 
each, 25 per cent of ninth-grade boys and 20 per 
cent of ninth-grade girls have a “high point” at 
Psychopathic Deviate. For many of these, the 
standard score is above 70. For both men and 
women university students, on the other han র্‌ 
Hypomania is the preferred “high point’ and is 
given by two to three times as many subjects as is 
Psychopathic Deviate. Of the Atlas profiles given 
by “organic types,” 17 per cent have the Hypo- 
chondriasis scale as highest or second highest, and 
15 per cent have the Hysteria scale in one of these 
positions. Of the 11 Atlas patients where “Psy- 
chosis, Toxic” is the primary diagnosis, almost 
none has a psychotic MMPI profile. A thorough 
combing of the book would yield limitless infor- 
mation of this sort, information which would cer- 
tainly enable one to make more meaningful state- 
ments about MMPI profiles. k 

Essentially, this book seems one which must rise 
or fall according to how adequately it provides a 
substitute for clinical experience, and how useful 
it is in a learning or teaching situation. It seems 
unlikely that a clinician who has already developed 
his own method of analyzing MMPI profiles will 
find himself routinely looking up every record in 
this volume. There is a certain tediousness to the 
process of coding a profile, finding similar records 
from the index, reading the case histories ant 
making notations from them. ‘This done, th 
remains the task of making some sort of psycho- 
logical sense from the data thus obtained. The 
impression from admittedly insufficient use of the 
Atlas is that for most profiles it is as easy and as 
profitable for the experienced clinician to try to 
make sense from the profile itself by whatever 
means he is best versed in, without the intervening 
steps. 

CLARE WRIGHT THOMPSON 

San Francisco, California 
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FieLD THEORY IN SOCIAL SCIENCE. By Kurt Lewin. 
D. Cartwright, Editor. New York: Harper 
and Bros., 1951. Pp. xx+346. $5.00. 


‘This volume contains nothing, other than the 
editor's introduction, that has not been published 
before. In spite of this, it is likely to be one of 
the most significant and enduring of recent books 
in psychology. It includes the most important of 
Lewin’s theoretically relevant writings published 
during the last decade of his life. As such, it is 
certain to be of historical interest and, more impor- 
tant, it is a source of illumination and stimulation 
that may do much to influence the form and con- 
tent of tomorrow’s psychological theory. 

The book can be divided roughly into three parts. 
‘The first three chapters and appendix present 
Lewin’s ideas concerning the function of theory in 
an empirical discipline and outline his view of the 
most fruitful way to go about making theoretical 
constructions. While topological issues are dealt 
with in some detail, many of the questions he raises 
are of crucial importance irrespective of the 
“theoretical idiom of the reader. Included in this 
(section is an outstanding discussion of that elusive 
concept, “field,” in which Lewin comes closer to 
providing the designata of the term than at any 
other point in his writing. 

The next six chapters represent applications of 
Lewin’s viewpoint to more or less specific problems 
of investigation and conceptualization. Included 
here is a detailed discussion of Lewin’s well-known 
distinction between regression and retrogression 
and also discussions of the application of field theory 
to problems of learning, social psychology, group 
dynamics, and related social sciences. 

+ The final chapter reproduces Lewin’s widely-read 
Paper in the Manual of Child Psychology. This 
chapter, although focused upon child development, 
represents a detailed attempt to bring together and 
organize most of the research conducted by Lewin 
and his students prior to 1946, and at the same time 
summarizes the major principles of development 
that can be derived from Lewin’s theoretical posi- 
tion. For some time this paper has been consid- 
ered by many psychologists as the best synoptic 
Presentation of Lewin’s position available. As such, 
4 Provides a highly suitable concluding chapter for 

volume such as this. 

We may evaluate this book in two important 
respects. First, as a representation of Kurt Lewin’s 
thought. Second, as a source of generative and 


‘fruitful ideas for the psychological theorist and 


investigator. 

There is little doubt that for the advanced student 
this is the best available source of contact with 
Lewin’s thought. The articles included in the 
book give a broad and detailed picture of Lewin’s 
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theoretical position and many of the subtleties of 
Lewin’s unique intellectual processes are revealed. 
Not only does the book serve admirably the task of 
introducing one to Lewin but, as Cartwright points. 
out, the opportunity to read these articles consecu- 
tively, in an orderly manner, is a singularly reward- 
ing experience even for the psychologist who is 
already familiar with each of the individual articles. 

Evaluation of the book as a fruitful source of 
ideas is more complex and implies at least some 
evaluation of Lewin’s contribution to psychology. 
At the very least, one would have to admit that 
the book makes strikingly clear those attributes 
upon which the major proportion of Lewin's richly 
deserved prestige rests. His emphasis upon the 
importance of explicit, prior theoretical formulation 
is evident throughout these papers. Similarly, the 
remarkable skill and sensitivity with which Lewin 
was able to blend significance and scope on the one 
hand, and rigor and empirical control on the other, 
is also made apparent. His was a reasonable atti- 
tude that sought to apply all empirical controls that 
the situation permitted but still left the investigator 
free to deal with problems where the degree of 
possible specification and control would have dis- 
mayed a less courageous researcher. Lewin’s pleas: 
for a reasonably complex theory of behavior that 
did not omit from consideration too many of the 
conditions known to determine behavior is also 
made clear, as is his stress upon the importance of 
a psychological rather than a physical representation 
of the individual's environment, ‘These and other 
salient features of Lewin’s thought appear and 
reappear in a consistent, developing spiral through- 
out the papers. 

The book presents equally well those character- 
istics of Lewin’s writings that have been most 
provocative of polemic, e.g., his insistence upon 
topological psychology as a form of mathematical 
representation; his readiness to set off or contrast 
his own thought with that of other psychological 
theorists and consequently to create pseudo-distinc- 
tions and controversies; his tendency, at least in 
writing, to employ after-the-fact illustrations more 
often than prior, derived prediction; his demands 
for more complex and embracive theories in the 
absence of a clear indication of the point at which 
further complexity became a liability rather than 
an asset. In general then, whether the reader 
Wishes to examine Lewin’s position critically or 
with cathexis this book provides rich raw material. 

In addition to these general characteristics, the— 
book is replete with specific admonitions and 
recommendations whose wisdom and practicality 
for the theoretically oriented research worker could 
scarcely be matched in psychological writing. Per- 
haps the ultimate importance of this book rests 


more upon these specific suggestions than upon the 
major points of emphasis. Many of the central 
tenets of Lewin’s position are becoming part of 
general psychology; however, the sensitive, judi- 
cious wisdom of the investigator Lewin will never 
become standard equipment among ‘psychologists. 
Consequently, it is reassuring to think that new 
generations of graduate students can experience 
through these writings some small portion of that 
stimulation which his students have benefitted from 
s0 richly in the past. 

Cartwright has done an excellent and unob- 
trusive job of editing the papers. His occasional 
deletions and the ordering of the papers aid com- 
munication without in any way interfering with 
their sense of wholeness. Further, his lucid intro- 
duction serves excellently as a scene-setter. 

In summary, this is a volume with which all 
psychologists should be intimately familiar. It is 
the best representation of the thought of one of the 
most important psychologists of our time. Its mes- 
sage and interest are not limited to the orthodox. 
However little the reader may accept Lewin’s par- 
ticular assumptive position and mode of representa- 
tion, he is certain to be intellectually enriched from 
exposure to these papers. 

GARDNER LINDZEY 

Harvard University 


THE DYNAMICS OF SUPERVISION UNDER FUNCTIONAL 
CoNTRoLs. By Virginia P. Robinson. Phila- 
delphia: Univ. of Pennsylvania Press, 1949. 
Pp. xiv +154. $2.25. 

Under the influence of Otto Rank, the author has 
helped to develop a school of thought known as 
“functional social casework.” Some of Rank’s prin- 
ciples of psychotherapy have been applied to the 
process of supervising caseworkers, and it is this 
process as employed at the Pennsylvania School of 
Social Work that is described here. The term 
“supervision” is used to mean supervision of case- 
workers only. 

Certain characteristics of the supervisory situation 

in casework are offered as being unique to it, and 

the psychological factors deriving from it are 
analyzed. These characteristics include: (1) train- 
ing focused on the student to improve his 

skills in dealing with clients, (2) a definite time 

Structure within which this training must be accom- 

» Plished,"(3) the trainee caseworker is at the same 

time receiving help from one person and giving 

help to others, i.e., clients, and (4) the trainee must 
develop an identification with the social agency and 
act as a professional representative of it. 

‘In many respects these characteristics, or con- 
ditions, seem to apply also to other situations. ‘The 

training of clinical psychologists offers a parallel 
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that is quite close, and to some extent first-line 
supervisors anywhere are in the same position as 
the caseworker trainee. They must develop skills 
in helping others (subordinates); they have some 
time limitations, although rather loose; they are at 
the same time giving help and receiving it from a 
superior; and they must represent the employer 
organization to the employees. Ina limited sense, 
anyone in an organizational structure, with the 
exception of the top and bottom echelons, is in a 
similar situation. 

These parallels are mentioned here in order to 
consider a wider application of the author's analysis 
of the psychological factors that are part of the 
supervisor function. It is probable too that most 
people who order the book on the basis of the title 
will be interested in supervision generally rather 
than supervision of caseworkers alone. 

Principal points in the author's analysis 
situation might be summarized as follows; 

There is a “subtle psychological process” operat- 
ing in an interpersonal relationship of this kind 
“to make the other like the self through projection; 
or the self like the other through identification.” 
Although this may seem like an advantage, it is 
claimed that actually it is a disadvantage because 
the supervisor must keep herself differentiated from 
the student if a professional learning process is to 
develop. 

A factor following from this is “a characteristic 
human aversion to assuming the role of supervisor 
and know that there is no escape from the guilt 
that such an assumption of the right to assert and 
sustain a difference from another human being 
arouses in everyone.” ্ি f 

At the same time the student “must oppose the 
will to teach him which the training situation 
places on him no matter how much he wants it... .« 
Against the supervisor's assertion of her difference 
and ability to teach him, he will oppose his effort 
to make the relationship equal, a social, casual, 
friendly contact.” The supervisor needs to guard 
against the student's calling her by her first name, 
of his being too informal at staff luncheons, and 
other devices he tries to use in eliminating the 
difference between them. 

These points do not, of course, completely present 
the author's position. They do indicate, however, 
the direction she takes in discussing the problem 
of supervision—a problem that has received a tre- 
mendous amount of attention in the last fifteen 
years. It would be useful to the general reader if 
She had related her interpretation to the work of 
others in the area of supervision, leadership, moti- 
vation, etc. The book contains virtually no refer- 
ences outside the field of social work. 

If the contention made above (that the problem 
as discussed in this book is not unique to i 
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casework) is a correct one, then the author's 
analysis of the psychological factors should also 
apply in other situations. This reviewer is not 
convinced that they do, nor that they apply in social 
casework, for that matter. ‘The assumptions made 
are interesting and thought provoking, but they 
are assumptions. The cases used as examples are 
good illustrations of some of the points made, but 
they are, of course, carefully selected. It is difficult 
to accept the universality of some of the personality 
dynamics described, although neither can they be 
denied. There is not enough evidence to draw a 
conclusion in either direction. 

‘The fact that the author has not proved her 
points does not mean that her analysis should be 
dismissed. Perhaps it is true that supervisors feel 
guilty and trainees are afraid—in casework, and 
perhaps in any supervisory-subordinate relationship. 
sorte ees to Sarit tnd recogniae “ead 
use thi: how ‘in preparing supervisors for 
their jobs, which are difficult at best. There is a 
great deal of superyisory training going on in busi- 
ness, government, education, and other institutions 
today, but none of it can boast of outstanding suc- 
cess. If the analysis presented in this book has 
general application it will find its way into these 
training programs. It will need to be objectified 
and tested before that happens, however. 

In brief, the book will probably be interesting 
and useful to social welfare workers. It will prob- 
ably be a disappointment to others who get it 
because of what the title suggests. It may lead to 
Objective research in “the dynamics of supervision” 
that will provide a needed understanding of what 
the dynamics are. Time will tell. 

Ca WsL.EY OsTERBERG 

Prudential Insurance Co. 


CLIENT-CENTERED THERAPY, ITs CURRENT PRACTICE, 
IMPLICATIONS, AND THEoRY, By Carl R. Rogers 
et al. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, I9SI. Pp. 

‘Xiid-560. Price, $4.00. 
In Client-Centered Therapy we have the sequel 
to Non-Directive Counseling and Psychotherapy. 

‘This report of development and change comprises 

three parts. Part one (23 Pages), entitled “A 

Current View of Client-Centered Therapy,” de- 

scribes the present status of practice and theory 

under the rubrics of “orientation of the counselor,” 
the counselor-client hiss” as experienced by 
the client, and the process ol therapy. A final 
chapter in part one’ discusses three questions raised 
by other viewpoints: transference, diagnosis, and 
applicability. Part two (243 pages), entitled “Ap- 
plications of Client-Centered Therapy,” contains a 
chapter by Elaine Dorfman on Play therapy, one 
on group-centered psychotherapy by Nicholas 
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Hobbs, one on group-centered leadership and 
administration by Thomas Gordon. ‘Two chapters 
by“ Rogers, one on student-centered teaching and 
other on the training of counselors and thera. 
pists, coniplete the consideration, of applications. 
three (52 pages), entitled “Implications for 
Psychological Theory,” comprises one chapter, 
called “A Theory of Personality and Behavior” 
There is a bibliography of 228 titles. 
Developments and changes of many kinds are 
reported. Several hundred counselors in almost 
every kind of institutional setting are now using 
the nondirective approach in the treatment of a 
greatly extended range of social-psychological prob- 
lems. Only the problems of delinquents and the 
fecbleminded have not been dealt with by this 
approach. Experience with the method has been 
enlarged not only in quantity of cases and range of 
difficulties, but in the number of interviews with 
individual cases. The average number of inter- 
Views has increased from five or six to fifteen or 
twenty. Fifty and one hundred interviews are not 
uncommon. Explorations of the applicability of the 
method to areas outside that of individual treatment 
of adults are in progress. More than forty research 
studies have been published. Most of these are 
summarized in part one. Incident to the research 
has been the development of several reliable indices 
of the effects of treatment. As experience in coun- 
selor training programs has increased and as 
Tesearch on their outcomes has accumulated, the 
center of interest in training has “shifted from 
counselor technique to counselor attitude and 
Philosophy” with a recognition of technique as a 
means of implementing attitude. The essential 
function or role of the counselor was earlier con- 
sidered to be to help the client “recognize and 
clarify the emotions which he feels.” It is now 
believed that if the counselor “can provide under- 
standing of the way the client seems to himself at 
this (each) moment, he can do the rest” This 
Statement is called the “central hypothesis” A 
research study, comparing the techniques used by 
nondirective counselors with cases seen in 1940-42 
with those treated in 1947-48, indicates that changes 
in practice conform to this change in the explicit 
conception of the counselor's role. As research 
Increasingly has confirmed the clinical impression 
that client-centered mental sets and their imple- 
menting skills are often an effective mode of treat- 
ment, attention has turned to the construction of a 
“unifying theory.” J 
This is an important book. It is” important 
because it presents reliable evidence that the client- 
centered orientation and method of providing help 
in the solution of individual problems of psycho- 
logical adaptation is frequently effective for a wide 
Tange of people and problems. This evidence, it 
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is truey does not have the rigor of an experiment 
with control" subjects. There is no such evidence 
for any psychological method of treatment. ‘The 
quality of the evidence is such, however, as to 
require the abandoning of the widely tala 
that the method of free association with the ter- 
pretation by the consultant of “resistance” and 
“transference” is the only effective way of dealing 
with problems requiring reorganization of the 
personality. 

The larger significance of this evidence, and 
indeed of the book as a whole, lies in the sharply 
clear picture it presents of the need for a compre- 
hensive theoretical psychology. When two dif- 
ferent methods of psychological treatment, based 
on different assumptions and theories, produce 
similar effects, both sets of assumptions and theories 
become suspect. And the science of psychology is 
faced with the problem of restoring its integrity. 

While Rogers has met the challenge of the skep- 
tical psychoanalysts by supplying harder evidence 
of the success of his method of treatment than they 
have advanced for theirs, and while he has also 
made clear how his school deals with the problems 
of resistance, transference, and countertransference, 
he has not offered a reconciling theory. 

The concluding theoretical chapter itself “attempts 
to report the present stage of our thinking in this 
matter of constructing a more generalized state- 
ment of personality dynamics and behavior.” The 
material is offered as a series of 19 propositions, 
with a brief explanation and exposition of each 
proposition. “Taken as a whole, the series of 
Propositions presents a theory of behavior which 
attempts to account for the phenomena previously 
known, and also for the facts regarding personality 
and behavior which have more recently been ob- 
served in therapy” (p. 482-3). 

‘This is a large order, and it has not been filled. 
What Rogers has done is to rationalize his own 
data, taking from the rest of psychology such facts 
and conceptions as give support to or seem to 
clarify his own clinical and research experience. 
This is not a systematic psychology in the sense in 
Which Hebb’s recent book exemplifies the term. 
‘There is no effort here either to provide an inte- 
grated conception of phenomena previously con- 
ceptualized in isolation from one another, nor is 
there any effort to make clear in what respect the 
Presented theory is superior to existing theories. 

Here are some of the formulations of the central 
hypothesis. 

“, ,. the individual has a sufficient capacity to deal 
constructively: with all those aspects of his life which 
can potentially come into his awareness. This means 

Ie creation of an ini situation in which 
material may come into the client’s awareness, and a 
meaningful demonstration of the counselor's acceptance 
of the client as a person who is capable to direct him- 
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self” (p. 24). “The individual represents a process 
which is deeply worthy of respect, both as he is and 
with regard to his potentialities” (p. 45). “It has been 
my experience that the more decply he (the counselor) 
relies upon the strength and potentiality of the client, 
the more deeply does he discover that stregnth” (p. 
48). Nowhere does Rogers draw a clear distinction 
between capacity to adapt and motivation. It is thus. 
also possible for him to state his central hypothesis in. 
the following form: “The organism has one basic tend- 
ency and striving—to actualize, maintain, and enhance 
the experiencing organism” (p. 487). 

It is evident from these statements that a non- 
genetic, aprioristic conception of adaptive capacity is 
assumed. It is further and implicitly assumed that 
this capacity, while not necessarily equal among all 
individuals, is proportional to their several adaptive 
necessities. It follows that incapacity to adapt 
without the aid of client-centered therapy must be 
acquired by some people in the course ol lop- 
ment. Rogers, in short, does not assui t his: 
clients leave with increased capacity, but with 
released capacity. Even for own treatment 
population, this basic assumption-hypothesis does. 
not hold unless it can be demonstrated that all the 
cases in which treatment was not successful are 
those in which the method of treatment was not 
consistently or skillfully applied. An adequate 
theory is able to take account of negative instances. 

Adaptive capacity is not fixed, as Rogers assumes. 
but evolves; and it is conditional. (See, for 
example, Piaget, 1947, 1950; Anastasi and Foley, 
1949; Hebb, 1942, 1949.) It is conditional, on the 
one hand, to the demands of the motivational 
trends of the individual and, on the other, to the 
demands, limitations, and opportunities of the- 
milieu. Rogers’ evidence, it seems.to me, neither 
requires nor demonstrates his extravagantly opti- 
mistic hypothesis; the evidence is not inconsistent, 
as he seems to suppose, with existing psychological 
theory of capacity. (His evidence is inconsistent 
with the working assumptions of many practicing 
counselors and psychotherapists as regards the kind 
of help clients must be given if their level of adjust- 
ment is to improve.) What his evidence does 
demonstrate is that his method of treatment is fre- 
quently successful in altering more or less per- 
manently conditions which limit development: 
along lines that are constitutionally congenial and 
which also limit the level of adaptation. 

Rogers’ view of what these limiting conditions. 
are and of how they are altered by client-centered: 
counseling is set forth in propositions 15, 16, and 17 
of his theory of personality. * 

“Psychological adjustment exists when the concept of 
self is such that all the sensory and visceral experiences. 
of the organism are, or may be, assimilated on a sym- 
bolic level into a consistent relationship with the concept” 
of self.” “Any experience which is inconsistent with 
the organization or structure of the self may be per-- 
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“ceived as a threat, and the more of these there are, the 
“more rigidly the self-structure is organized to maintain 
itself,” “Under certain conditions involving primarily 
complete absence of any threat to the self-structure, 
experience which is inconsistent with it may be per- 
‘ceived, and examined, and the structure of the self 
revised to assimilate and include such experience.” 


“Inconsistency” constitutes “threat.” Threat 
makes for “denial.”  “Defensiveness” maintains 
maladjustment. The counselor, by being continu- 
‘ously “accepting,” brings it about that the client 
“symbolizes” denied inconsistencies, which presently 
“cease to be inconsistent. No theoretical provision 
is made for the clinical observation that interper- 
“sonal acceptance is often internally threatening. 
Intraindividual inconsistency is not distinguished 
from interindividual “inconsistency.” And so the 
‘systematic problem of the relationship of the two 


is not faced, or resolved. 
The mrepoiions Which have been quoted illus- 
‘trate the weaknesses which characterize generally 


‘the theory presented. Terms are not carefully de- 
fined. Summary descriptions of empirical relation- 
ships are not distinguished from systematic con- 
“ceptualization. Conceptualization is oversimple and 
imprecise in many instances because of failure to 
make use of relevant achievements in psychology 
which have been made in other settings and by 
“other methods. “Perception,” for example, is used 
to refer to all cognitions. “Self” as subject in a 
“subject-object (me-you) relationship is not distin- 
‘guished from self as conceptual object. These 
Weaknesses not only detract from the quality of 
Rogers’ theory; they represent a lapse from his 
“own philosophy. 
“ by bh STANLEY G. EsTEs 
bd HArvard University 


‘SOCIAL, PsYCHOLOGY AT THE CROSSROADS. By John 
H. Rohrer and Muzafer Sherif (Eds.). New 
York: Harper, 1951. Pp. viii-437. $4.00. 


This book, comprising seventeen thoughtful 
Papers on. social psychology and its related fields, 
lives up to the promise of its title. For in reading 
its varied contributions, one senses that social Psy- 
“chology is facing several critical choices in the topics 
Which it shall pursue and in the manner of pursuit 

‘to be employed. Perhaps the most important choice 
is between the “sociotropic” approach to social 
behavior and the “psychotropic”: the one deriving 
its vitality from such concepts of group analysis as 
“culture,” “role” and “status”; the other looking 
ito the processes which govern individual Psycho- 
logical functioning. That the choice between the 
two approaches need not be in conflict is the burden 


“of proof of most of the chapters. When the socio 


"tropes speak of role patterns, they humbly acknowl- 


“edge that phenomena of role-taking are dependent 
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upon motivation, learning, and cognition, urging 
however that these are in turn affected by the roles 
of the individual. On their part, the authors who 
urge that social psychology concern itself with the 
extension’ of the basic laws of motivation, percep- 
tion, and judgment to social situations point out 
qui ly that though we may state fundamental laws 
of such processes, their patterning is partly a func- 
tion of the society in which the striver, the per- 
ceiver, or judger lives. 

‘The contents of the book show an unusually high 
level of scholarly distinction and it is quite apparent 
that the various authors took their assignments 
much to heart. Part I contains a theoretical essay 
by Newcomb emphasizing the complementarity of 
social and psychological analysis. Part II deals with 
the relevance of biological factors for social behavior 
and contains chapters by David and Snyder on 
modern genetics, by Schnierla on levels of social 
integration in the phylogenetic series, and a par- 
ticularly provocative one by Harlow on the phylo- 
genesis of learning and motivation. Part III deals 
with Interaction in the Cultural Setting with chap- 
ters by Herskovits on the concept of culture and its 
relevance to individual behavior, by Hallowell on 
the cultural patterning of perception and imagery, 
and by Barker and Wright on their naturalistic 
study of children-in-habitat. In Part IV, the em- 
phasis shifts to “basic psychological functions": 
MacLeod writes on phenomenological analysis in 
social psychology, Postman essays a general theory 
of cognition adequate to social psychology, and 
Volkmann extrapolates provocatively the findings 
of studies of psychophysical judgment to the ques 
tion of the development of perspective in social 
adjustment. Part V examines the relation between 
group structure and individual roles: Whyte, 
Hughes, and Arensberg each examine the question 
in the context of the individual in his work setting. 
The final section is rather ambiguously titled 
“Human Behavior in the Social Psychological 
Frame of Reference” with a chapter by Stansfeld 
Sargent on ego and role, one by Hartley on multiple 
group membership, and a final chapter by Sherif, 
2 report on a group experiment on the conditions 
affecting group cohesion and conflict. 

It is impossible, of course, to present an evaluation 
of these many and rich chapters and the reviewer 
is saved the embarrassment of having to undertake 
such an impossible task by Sherifs excellent syn- 
thetic summary of the papers in his Introduction. 
The reader who wishes a brief summary of the 
Various contributions is referred to this introduction. 
In the limited space allotted this review, the re- 
viewer can only undertake to signal and evaluate 
two of the major trends contained in the pages of 
this volume. 


One of the most notable trends, perhaps, is the 
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desertion by social psychology of its former prefer- 
ence for ad hoc psychological processes as “basic 
explanations” of behavior. There is a minimum of 
reference to such presumably explanatory processes 
as suggestion, imitation, attitudes, and the like. In 


their place one finds the more general laws of per-” 


ception, learning, judgment, and motivation. This 
is not to say that social psychologists are no longer 
concerned with social behavior, for they are far 
more concerned than were their prewar predeces- 
sors, and with a far wider variety of social phe- 
nomena in real-life settings. What has emerged is 
a general critique by psychologists (with social 
psychologists in the lead) of some of the classic 
conceptions of basic functions with a view to mak- 
ing learning theory, perceptual theory, and even 
psychophysical theory adequate to deal with social 
phenomena. Thus Harlow examines critically and 
deeply our easy assumption that reinforcement is 
adequate to describe the learning progress of higher 
animals pointing out that it is scarcely adequate 
even for describing much of the learning of mon- 
keys. He points, too, to the importance of learning 
sets, or “learning to learn” as a critical factor in 
enculturation. And again at the animal level, he 
remarks that theories of neurosis in animals have 
failed to take into account the social origin of much 
neurotic behavior, urging that students of animal 
behavior attempt to replicate conditions of social 
maladjustment among social animals. Postman 
Presents, in his turn, a general theory of cognition 
Which has room in it for the “socialization” of 
Perceptual and general cognitive sets. Volkmann 
points out that “narrow mindedness” is a predict- 
able resultant of certain limited commerce with 
stimuli, leaving moot the point as to the various 
Ways in which commerce may be limited—by 
limited opportunity, by external coercion, by per- 
sonological constriction or deficit. Finally, Hallo- 
well reviews significant findings in the comparative 
study of perceptual organization among primitive 
People and a reading of his chapter makes it appar- 
ent that whatever theory of perception eventually 
emerges, it will have to have written into it some 
mechanism to account for the learned selectivity 
and Organization that is brought about by living 
in a particular culture. 

The second major trend can be summarized as a 
earch for concepts which are adequate to the 
analysis of how social patterning in behavior comes 
about. Hughes, Arensberg, and Whyte examine 
the manner in which one’s work role is, first, 
dependent upon the social structure in which the 
individual finds himself, and then describe the pat- 


‘«tefning of expectation and action which comes 
about by virtue of the demands of one’s role. 
ET) and Sargent examine more closely the 
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manner in which group membership and identifi 
cation create role and status demands which pro- 
foundly affect the cognition, action, and motivation 
of the individual. And while Hartley quite rightly 
remarks that the phenomena of role patterning are 
amenable to further elucidation in terms of more 
basic psychological laws, they are in no sense 
reducible to them. ‘The social psychologist who. 
treats in terms of role and status concepts is, in 
essence, stating the crucial field conditions which 
set the limit of individual functioning and give it 
its distinctively social pattern. i 

If one can single out a major fault, it is the 
absence from the forum of the stimulus-response or 
“behavior theory” point of view that has played 
such a major role in American psychology. The f 
bias is cognitive. Writers like Hull, Whiting, Sears,. 
Miller, Dollard, and Mowrer should have ‘been 
represented. ‘That they have not been is a fault— 
but at the same time, omitting them has given the 
book a more coherent form than it might otherwise 
have had. Equally unfortunate is the absence of 
a paper on the group dynamics research that has 
stemmed from the pioneering work of Kurt Lewin. 
This work is not only congruent with the major 
emphases of the book, it was central in the develop- 
ment of these emphases. 

A review of this sort must inevitably fail in the 
task of conveying the richness of such a collected 
book as this one. For each of the authors has pre- 
sented what is in essence a condensed or outlined 
version of what might easily be his “next book.” 
But for any reader interested in the emerging dis- 
ciplines of social psychology—a ficld that provides 
the major link between psychology’ and the social 
sciences—this book will prove a stimulating, ] 
experience. ‘ 

JeRoME S. BRUNER 

Harvard University and Institute 

for Advanced Study 


LEARNING ‘THEORY AND PERSONALITY DYNAMICS. 
By O. Hobart Mowrer. New York: Ronald,. 
1950. Pp. xviiid-776. Price $7.50. 
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This sizable volume is a collection of twenty-four 
papers, sixteen of which have been previously pub- 
lished (1939 to 1949); some of those previously 
unpublished are “little more than a collection of 
work-notes” (p. 617). “The papers divide into- 
twelve on learning theory and twelve on personality 
dynamics. Introductory- and footnotes are in- 
tended to give unity to the divergent topics and 
changing views. The bookmaking job is excellent. 
The over-all effect—enhanced rather than mitigated’ 
by the notes—is disjointed and repetitious. One- 
cannot help asking: why has the author—who. 
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“undertaking, and filled with uneasiness that a col- 
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obviously has no difficulty with writing—chosen to 
“reprint rather than to give a unified and economic 
presentation? 

‘The first group of papers presents a new learning 
theory, the second a new theory of personality 
“dynamics, neurosis, and therapy. There is an effort 
to base the latter theory on the former, implying 
an awareness of the need to overcome the present 
disjointedness psychology. The uses Mowrer 
sees for the volume are: (a) reference work; (b) 
textbook or text-supplement on learning theory, 
language, personality, or psychotherapy; (c) pos- 
sible guide to persons in neighboring sciences in 
interdisciplinary research (p. vii). This reviewer 
cannot but be awed by the ambitiousness of the 


lection of papers is to serve as its vehicle. Another 
uneasiness, too, must be admitted. ‘The author 
এঃ that, “Today it is by no means uncommon 
to find psychologists who are equally versed and 
interested in laboratory research and psychotherapy 
‘or other clinical work and who move freely, both 
in their thinking and in their activities, from one 
to the other” (Pp. v). This reviewer does not belong 
to the group described; moreover, he has yet to 
encounter a publication rooted in learning theory 
Which meets clinical problems on their own ground. 
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According to Mowrer there are two kinds of 
learning: conditioning and problem-solving. His 
‘ “conditioning” is akin to Pavlov’s, in that it de- 
pends on contiguity of onset of stimulation and 
consists of stimulus (substitution; but it is unlike 
Pavlov's in ky accounts only for the “learning 
“of secon ives.” His “problem-solving” is 
lulls reinforcement learning, in that it 
‘abides by the. law of effect; it depends on the 
termination of the drive once the response has 
“occurred; and it consists of response substitution. 
‘The secondary drives learned by conditioning also 
abide by the law of effect. It is unlike Hull's 
reinforcement learning in that the secondary drives 
-are acquired by conditioning. Mowrer formu- 
lates, “Solution learning is problem-solving, drive- 
reducing, pleasure-giving, whereas sign learning or 
“conditioning is often—perbaps always—problem- 
making” (p. v). 

The scrutiny of this theory gua learning theory 
must be left to learning theorists. Only four points 
crucial to personality dynamics will be discussed: 
insight, maturation, structuralization, and the 


“aInsight. Cognitive theories of learning discuss 
‘thought-processes—central to psychodynamics, Psy- 
‘chopathology and therapy—under the heading of 
insight.  Mowrer’s treatment of insight and 
‘thought-processes, therefore, may well serve as an 
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index of the integration of learning and personality 
dynamics he achieved. 

Hilgard (14) in his survey of learning theories 
concludes that, “A strong case may be made for 
the . . . view that blind learning is not the proto- 
type of all learning” (p. 207), and, “Watching a 
child learn to brush its teeth . .. makes most of 
our learning principles inadequate ...” (p. 237). 
Hebb (13) writes, “The failure of psychology to 
handle thought adequately . . . has been the essen- 
tial weakness of modern psychological theory . . ." 
(p xvi). Mowrer, however, equates a strikingly 
faster “blind learning” of his experimental group 
of rats with insight, which he interprets in terms 
of “problem-solving” and secondary drives (p. 322). 
He does not face, but rather explains away, the 
problem of insight: “Insight learning is not learn. 
ing at all ...but a higher kind of activity—or 
complex habit—that utilizes the results of learning 
but is not learning itself” (pp. 6-7). Thought. 
processes are mentioned only once: they too are 
“important intervening variables” (p. 198). j 

Maturation. A basic implication of both de 
velopmental psychology (23) and psychoanalysis is 
the dependence of motivations, behavior, and 
thought, upon maturation processes. “Fixation” 
means interference with a maturation process. 
Mowrer does speak of fixation. Does his learning 
theory take account of maturation? 

Piaget (15, 16) has analyzed the maturation of 
thought and language forms and investigated the 
maturation of “sensory-motor intelligence” into “ab- 
stract intelligence” (17, 18, 19). Hilgard (14) indi 
cated that a maturation theory of learning is still 
an open possibility. Hebb (13) found “early” and 
“later” learning qualitatively different, the former 
being associative, the latter conceptual. But neither 
Mowrer's “conditioning” nor his “problem-solving 
is specific to the early phases of development: 
learning involving primary drives always operates 
by VEEL dy conditioning—by which 
secondary drives are established—occurs concur- 
rently. Mowrer could argue that early learning is 
dominated by primary, later learning by secondary 
drives; but with Mowrer, learning—whether it 
involves primary or secondary drives—operates by 
the law of effect, and therefore this difference makes 
no difference. 

According to Mowrer everything is learned (exe 
cept primary drives); therefore he has no use for 
maturation. Even perceptions and emotions are 
considered learned (“conditioned”), their inborn 
mechanisms are disregarded (e.g., pp. 199, 217), anc 


a “guilt theory of anxiety” flouting the genetic 


relation of anxiety to fear is proposed. A reflectioll 
of Mowrer's disregard of psychological maturation 
is, “By and large, the solutions to individual prob- 
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lems involve the central nervous system and the 
skeletal musculature, whereas the solutions to social 
problems involve the autonomic nervous system 
and the organs which mediate emotional responses” 
(Pp. 240). é 

Structure formation. Most learning theories have 
one structural concept: habit. Habits are structures 
in the sense that—according to some learning 
theories—they are the products of learning, and 
once established they are used to meet situations 
without a process of learning. With few excep- 
tions, S-R learning theories have no other structural 
concepts, and therefore reduce everything to habits 
or to learning processes (reinforcements). Psycho- 
analytic theory (5) and Allport's(1) ego psy- 
chology require for the understanding of human 
psychodynamics further structural concepts (ct. 
Rapaport, 21, 22). The familiar structural con- 
cepts of psychoanalysis are: id, ego, superego. 
Mowrer uses these concepts. Does his learning 
theory have a place for such structural concepts? 

In so far as Mowrer’s theory centers on secondary 
drives, regarding them as motivations attuned to 
reality, it implies these as structural concepts, and 
is in harmony with the clinical observations and 
theory of a hierarchy of motivations: drives, de- 
fensive-motivations, defense-modified drives, de- 
fenses against these, etc. (21, 22). While for ego 
Psychology the derivative motivations, once estab- 
lished, have a “functional autonomy,” Mowrer’s 
negative view of Allport's “functional autonomy” 
(pp. 23-24, 424, 508, 693) suggests that he is not 
concerned with the structural implications of such 
motivations, 

Mowrer does see some of the limitations of a 
learning theory that lacks structural concepts, 
‘What the law of effect does not tell us is what 
+ organisms will learn or do if they perform 
actions which are followed by consequences . . . 
both rewarding and punishing . . . both immediate 
and remote. The investigation of these problems 
takes us into . . . ‘ego psychology’ ” (pp. 206-207). 
He introduces the structure concept “ego,” yet he 
also maintains, “It should not be supposed that 
there is a discontinuity between the fundamental 
laws of learning ...at the lower levels of be- 
havior and the generalizations that hold best at 
the higher levels” (p. 198). More explicitly, “We 
know a great deal about both the genesis and the 
ature of emotions and I see no advantage in 
Separating ourselves from this knowledge by 
Spesking of ego involvement instead of emotional 
arousal” (p. 205). Mowrer does see the complex 
Situations which defy reduction to the law of effect, 
Ki he cannot give up the hope of reduction (“no 
scontinuity,” “emotional arousal”) and conse- 
quently he does not face the problem of structure. 
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His term “ego” is empty: there is no discussion ini 
this volume of ego functions (for definition, see 
P- 586). 

The superego (conscience) is treated in a curious 
tripartite way: (a) it seems tobe an autonomous 
structure When its role in neuroses is discussed 
(pp. 517-530); (b) yet it is red: to products of 
conditioning which operate as secondary drives 
(Chapter 21); (c) or it disappears into a simple 
or ego-enforced compliance with external authority 
(e.g, Pp. 462 ft, 540, 614). 

Of the more subtle structures involved in thought- 
processes (anticipations, concepts, syntax, logic, 
etc.) only anticipations are discussed, but they are 
put out of the way as emotions, i.e., secondary 
drives. Not even structures of the order of 
Bartlett's (2) memory schemata, or Piaget's (17) 
sensory-motor and abstract schemata are introd luced. 

Relation to psychoanalysis. Psychoanalytic theory 
distinguishes primary and secondary processes (4 
20). The primary processes abide by the pleasure- 
principle—striving for immediate discharge—and 
use the associative mechanisms of condensation, dis- 
placement, substitution, symbolization, etc. (as seen 
in dreams, fantasies, hallucinations, etc.).s The 
secondary processes abide by the reality-principle— 
delay of discharge, experimental action, i.e., thought, 
detour activities—and use the mechanisms of 
ordered thought (concepts, logic), and purposive 
action (6, 7, 8, 20). The transition between 
primary and secondary processes is continuous, . 
though in the course of it new structures arise. 

Mowrer states that “prob. ving” corresponds 
to the pleasure-principle and ‘conditioning’, to the 
reality-principle (e.g, Pp. 5-6, 10, 239). Is this so? . 
Mowrer's “conditioning” (“emotion earning”) 
operates by contiguity association and its products 
(secondary drives) by the law of effect (pleas- 
ure-principle?), whereas Freud's reality-principle 
operates primarily by those cognitive principles for 
which there is no place in Mowrer’s system. For 
Mowrer “problem-solving” dominates adult adap- 
tive behavior, while for Freud the sway of the 
pleasure-principle is limited in adults by the reality- 
principle. ‘This kind of misunderstanding may dis- 
turb the reader and reviewer. For a science of 
psychology, however, it is irrelevant: Mowrer’s 
concepts need by no means correspond to Freud’s— 
if they advance us. But that is just what the above 
comparison calls into question: ‘Mowrer—except for 
his conception of socialization by means of the con- 
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ditioning of secondary drives—disregards even. the 


problems raised by the concept of reality-principle, 


I 
Mowrer presents his personality dynamics in a 
running engagement with psychoanalytic theories, 
4 


“accepting, disregarding, ‘rejecting, and modifying 
them variously. What this does to the rest of the 
Psychoanalytic theory, and the observations it is 
founded on, is rarely considered. He justifies these 
alterations by reference to “the best established prin- 
ciples . . . of learning” (p. 525), to clinical evi- 
dence which, except for three fragments, is not 
anoteiland oootally to what may be considered 
a “Weltanschauung,” philosophy, or religion (e.g, 
Chapter 20, or p. 538). 

The relation between learning theory and psycho- 
dynamics is nowhere systematically presented, and 
what there is of it appears to be conjectural. In 
fact, one of Mowrer’'s merits is the awareness that 
rat experiments are but “experimental analogues” 

“ (p. 368), “to demonstrate a principle, in its... 
least ambiguous form” and then, “to return to... 
human behavior with improved understanding . . .” 
(p. 428). But that's just the rub: neither Mowrer 
nor anybody else has demonstrated whether and 
how that can be done. Thus the learning theorist, 
an exacting scientist in his own realm, goes fancy- 
free in applying what he learned from his rats: e.g., 
discussing his experiment on preparatory set, 
Mowrer suddenly discovers, “This is probably the 
dynamics of ‘masochism’ ” (p. 33). Many academic 
Psychologists consider psychoanalytic theory as a 
wild flight of fancy and overlook its orderly relation 
to clinical observation. Freed from experimental 
caution and not bound by case material, they will 
treat clinical theory with a degree of unwarranted 
“freedom.” But this does not entitle us to reject 
a priori what Mowrer has to say. In the clinical 
domain an arbitrary presentation may contain im- 

« portant insights," 


(UL Mowrer's, views may be discussed under four 


্‌্‌ headings: (69) superego in neuroses; (2) nature of 
anxiety; (3) therapy; (4) evaluation of psycho- 
analysis. 
(1) Superego in neuroses, Mowrer reports that 
according to psychoanalysis neurosis is due to the 
repression of the id by the ego-superego alliance, 
and contends Per contra that it is due to the repres- 
sion iC superego by the id-ego alliance. He 
argues that the basic problem (paradox) of neu- 
Tosis—its simultaneous self-perpetuating and self 
defeating character—is not solved by Freud's theory, 
but is solved by his. 
The neurotic paradoz. In his discussion of 
identification Mowrer attempts to reduce the super- 
.eg0 to a set of learned motives, “The fears and 


“LL doyalties Which constitute the basic stuff of con- 


science are probably acquired by conditioning” (p. 
614). Consequently, according to Mowrer, Freud’s 
“over-severe superego” explains the self-perpetuating 
character of neurosis by a “learning excess” and 
goes counter to “one of the best established prin- 
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ciples . . . that all learning tends to undergo 
extinction unless . . . reinforced” (p. 525). Mowrer 
explains neurosis as a “learning deficit” “an 
ignorance rather than illness” (p. 521), “because 
Of resistances the infantile ego sets up against the 
Socializing forces ... and later . . . against the 
superego, the ego remains immature, asocial, id 
dominated” (p. 525). This argument is confusing: 
(a) On page 492, Mowrer reports that psycho- 
analysis explains the self-perpetuating character of 
neurosis by its gratifying of id-wishes, and its self- 
defeating character by the punishing superego; 
here Mowrer condemns psychoanalysis because— 
according to him—it explains self-perpetuation by 
an over-severe superego. (b) ls it not—to use 
Mowrer's expression—"question begging” to ex- 
plain “learning deficit’ by “resistances of the 
infantile ego"? Does this formulation not reintro- 
duce through the back door the question which it 


Was to settle, namely, the relation of id-ego-superego 


to each other? 

The superego. According to Mowrer, neurotics 
suffer not from repression but from immaturities. 
Their fixations are not “libidinal” but “moral": 
“having persisted in a strategy of secrecy, deception 
and dissociation” (p. 361), they “distrust, spurn and 
repress conscience” (p. 516). People become neu- 
rotic “not because of what they would do but 
cannot, but what they have done and would that 
they had not” (p. 515). Consequently, “the neu- 
rotic character is much closer to the criminal 
character than we commonly thought” (p. 516). 
Mowrer's arguments correctly imply that: (a) the 
unconscious superego and the unconscious sense 
of guilt are indispensable clinical concepts; (b) pre- 
World War I Psychoanalysis did not account for 
phenomena pertaining to these; (c) many analysts 
and psychiatrists still do not pay sufficient attention 
in their therapeutic work and writings to these, 
and to the values and loyalties of man. How 
should one explain, however, Mowrer’s ignoring 
that: (a) the projection of the unconscious superego 
in delusions as HEEL by Freud as early as 
1911 (14); (b) the concepts of unconscious sense 
guilt and unconscious superego have been intro- 
duced by Freud in 1923 (5, p. 75) and became 
accepted and central conceptions of psychoanalysis 
(eg, 9); his assertions (“deception,” “criminal, 
etc.), since he does not present clinical evidence for 
them, may be understood as calling the neurotic a 
“sinner” or “goldbricker.” 

Mowrer propounds a superego-centered psychology; 
be analysts (e.g., Stekel) did an id-centered 

ology, or as Adler did an ego-environment- 
centered psychology. ‘The difference: Mowrer 


appears late and does not offer clinical evidence: 


There is place for a stress on the superego, uncon- 
scious guilt, values, etc., in clinical practice, theory; 
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and research, but it is too late in the game to find 
a simple solution for neuroses. 

(2) The, nature of anxiety. According to 
Mowrer, “Freud’s theory holds that anxiety comes 
from evil wishes, from acts which the individual 
would commit if he dared. The alternative view 
here proposed is that anxiety comes . . . from acts 
he has committed but wishes that he had not. It 
is... a ‘guilt theory’ of anxiety rather than an 
Smpulse theory’ ” (Pp. 537), or “the one holds that 
anxiety arises from repression that has been 
turned toward the id . . . the other... that . . . 
[it] arises from repression . . + turned toward the 
superego” (p. 537). Yet he also maintains—though 
anxiety is his favorite secondary drive—that . . . 
“fear is a conditioned reaction; anxiety is ‘uncon- 
ditioned; primitive, reflexive” (p. 551). As for 
the role of anxiety in neuroses, “In terms of modern 
learning theory anxiety is the problem and the 
symptom is the ‘habit’ or solution. . . . As we have 
seen in earlier sections, this hypothesis brilliantly 
accounts for a wide variety of so-called ‘addictions,’ 
vices’ and common ‘bad habits’ ” (p. 546). (The 
present reviewer did not discover these accounts.) 

A transformation of repressed “moral force and 
guilt’ (p. 539) into anxiety is a silk purse made of 
‘a sow’s ear, as Was Freud’s transformation of 
repressed libido into anxiety, to which Mowrer's 
theory is admittedly similar (p. 539)- What is 
wrong with it is this: (a) Guilt and anxiety are 
affects. They can displace each other when the 
underlying dynamic conditions change but they 
cannot be transformed into each other. ‘This sort of 
realization led Freud to develop his later (10) 
theory of anxiety of which Mowrer gives but a 
perfunctory account; (b) psychoanalysis made us 
familiar with superego anxiety: it is a signal of the 
ego that a superego punishment will follow if the 
id and ego processes impending are not stopped. 
This, however, is not a transformation of guilt; 
(c) how anxiety can be a transformation of re- 
pressed guilt, and “unconditioned,” and a condi- 
tioned secondary drive is hard to see. 

‘To support his theory Mowrer invokes—instead 
of clinical evidence—King David the Psalmist, 
Kirkegaard, and Poe. The sensitive discussion of 
Poe is perhaps the best part of the book, but it 
demonstrates only the role of unconscious guilt, and 
proves nothing about the guilt theory of anxiety 
(ct. P. 619). Critical analysis of intuitive writing 
is one thing, but to use the poet's opinion to con- 
firm one’s own is another. ‘To have King David 
Pronounce on the theory of guilt and anxiety is 
bad enough, but this use of Kirkegaard i je, 

‘Dreaming spirit may at first seem but gue 
sPoetic metaphor; but... for Kirkegaard ‘spirit 

Was equivalent to what ‘superego’ was for Freud. 

And if we translate ‘dreaming’ to mean ‘sleeping,’ 

‘dormant,’ or ‘repressed,’ we arrive at the statement: 


“ w 
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dread is a consequence" OF manifestation of a rex 
pressed superego” (p. 544). Lo 

Mowrer’s final argument for his theory, “Z.. it 
brings scientific anxiety theory into fundamental 
agreement with the implicit assumptions of the 
great religions of the world concerning anxiety, «ww 
namely, that it is a product .. . not of oyer- ly 
restraint and inhibition but of irresponsibility, guilt, 
and immaturity” (Pp. 538). Is it the task of psy- 
chology to understand religions and their great 
influence on man, or to reach a “fundamental 
agreement” with their teaching? 

(3) Therapy. Mowrer maintains that according 
to Freud “the task of psychotherapy is to help the 
patient move in the direction opposite to that in. 
which the parents tried—and supposedly succeeded 
only too well—to take him,” (pp. 10-11), because | 
“he regarded the superego as a more or less archaic 
relic of childhood and traditions, values, and 
morals, as . . . carry-overs from carly stages... 
of the race” (p. 527). Mowrer contends that “a 
neurotic can be cured only if he ‘opens his beart' 
to the great moral teachings and emotional values 
of his society” (p. 526), because “traditions and 
social values represent some of our strongest guides 
to psychological and social reality’ (p. 528). 
Mowrer speaks of “the Freudian imputation that 
anxiety is an imposter—foreign, unfriendly, de- 
structive” (p. 540) and in contrast maintains that 
“psychotherapy must involve acceptance of the 
essential friendliness and helpfulness of anxiety, 
which under such management, will eventually 
again become ordinary guilt and moral fear, to 
Which realistic readjustments and new learning can 
occur” (pp. 539-40). Finally, according to Mowrer, 
“Psychotherapy, if sound, ought! to . . . generate 
a philosophy of life .. . preventive as well as cor- 
rective” (p. 9) and psychoanalysis “actually aggra- 
vated . . . the very conditions it is supposed to 
correct” (one of Mowrer's authorities on this is 
Msg. Fulton J. Sheen, p. 564). 

I will not demonstrate how slanted this statement 
of Freud’s view of therapy is. If Mowrer would 
maintain only that Freud was much concerned with 
the pathogenic influence of society, culture, and 
religion on man, but little concerned with their posi- 
tive role in ego and superego development, he 
would be right. If Mowrer would imply that some 
psychoanalysts still treat patients as though they 
were living in a social, cultural, and religious 
vacuum, and as though social, cultural, and re- 
ligious values would be only noxious rationaliza- 
tions—he would still make a contribution. Freu 
lived and worked in a late Victorian society 
which a homogeneous social, cultural, educational, 
and religious support of ego and superego develop- 
ment was taken for granted and escaped scientific 
analysis. Our society does not provide such 
homogeneous support and this may be one of the 
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Teasons that the clinical pitture of isolated neuroses 

‘has yielded its preeminence to character disorders 

and “that besides the pathogenic role of id-repres- 

sion, that of ego weakness and that of warping of 
the superego have also come into relief. But 
«  Mowrer has gone much further, and the panacea 
© heoffers reflects this clearly. It amounts to an 
ft Po SS back the clock: tradition, religion, 
sense ‘of duty, acceptance of social demands is the 
cure-all. 

‘There are several things wrong with these prem- 
ises and conclusions: (a) Anna Freud (11), and in 
her wake, psychoanalytic ego psychology (e.g, 
Hartmann 12, Erikson 3), have studied the posi- 

tive role of society and culture on ego and superego 
_ development. (b) If norms, duty, religion, could 
“play the role in our changing society which Mowrer 
recommends as remedy—there would be no need 
of a remedy (Mowrer’s or other's) to begin with. 
(c) There is the possible implication that education 
and therapy could become the means to enforce the 
individual's compliance with society (the state?), 
and on the end of that road looms Orwell's 1984. 
For who is to declare what are to be “stable truths,” 
the compliance with which is Mowrer’s salvation 
of the individual? The task of the ego is to syn- 
thesize and reconcile id impulses, superego com- 
mands, and reality demands. Therapy’s task is to 
facilitate this and make thus id-impulse gratifica- 
tion, ego-interest pursuit, achievements and life-style 
consistent with values (ego-ideal, superego) possible. 

Most of the time therapy achieves only some of 

these and only to some degree, sufficient to make 

life worth living for the patient, and the ego’s syn- 

thetic forces are relied on to expand these gains 

further. Thus, it is quite possible for an intuitive 

therapist to achieve results in the Way Mowrer 

points. But both personality theory and flexible 

therapy take into account more than the one 
¥ facet of human Personality Mowrer happened to 
center on. 

(4) Evaluation of Zsychoanalysis. Some of the 
less than adequate statements of Psychoanalytic 
theory have mentioned; there are many others. 
The most striking misstatements seem to arise from 
Mowrer's dating Freud’s writings by their English 
Publication dates, Thus, The Interpretation of 
Dreams is 1920, instead of 1900; Three Contribu- 
tions to the Theory of Sex 1916, instead of 1905; 
Totem and Taboo 1918, instead of 1912; The Ego 
and the 1d 1935, instead of 1923; The Problem of 
“Anxiety 1936, instead of 1926. Mourning and 

elancholia appears both under its correct and its 
English publication date. No wonder that Freud’s 
early theories loom large on Mowrer’s horizon. 
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It is probably not fair to Mowrer to suggest that 
the origin of his theory is a wish for the return of 
the times of obedience to strong social norms, an 
obedience which would be guaranteed by a “con- 
ditioned” superego, and by drive-reduction learning 
dependent on social reward. Yet these are the 
leitmotifs of his theory. 
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THE USE OF THE THEMATIC APPERCEPTION TEST TO 
DIFFERENTIATE NORMAL FROM ABNORMAL GROUPS: 


ANNE M. RITTER AND LEONARD D. ERON 
Yale University 


Murray (8) introduced the Thematic Ap- 

perception ‘Test, it has become one of the 
more widely used techniques in the clinical 
situation. The psychologist generally uses 
this examination to arrive at a formulation 
of the personality structure and dynamics of 
the individual tested. An objective scoring 
procedure, the examiner's hunches, or some 
combination of objective and intuitive in- 
terpretations are used to arrive at such evalua- 
tions. 

Although in each succeeding year there has 
been an increasing number of research studies 
aimed at demonstrating the reliability and 
validity of the TAT (4, 9, 10, 11, 12, 14), the 
accumulation of normative data has been 
largely neglected until recently (2, 13). De- 
spite the scarcity of normative data, various 
clinical investigators have stated that the 
presence of certain characteristics or “deviant” 
content in a TAT record provides a basis for 
differential diagnosis. 

Rapaport (9), for example, has cited the 
Occurrence of perceptual inaccuracies as a 
sign” of schizophrenia. Other clinicians (4, 
11, 14) have stated that themes of violence, 
hostility, death, destruction, guilt, and frustra- 
tion are peculiar to particular clinical groups. 
‘The invalidity of these criteria, in view of the 
lack of norms, is pointed up in a recent 


T the fifteen years which have elapsed since 


Normative study utilizing a normal control 


and several patient populations. ‘The data of 
this study, described in detail elsewhere (2), 
indicate that perceptual distortions are no 
more representative of schizophrenic records 
than of any other groups of records; nor are 
any of the aggression, frustration, or guilt 
themes referred to above more characteristic 
Gf patient than of normal control records. 
Generally, it was found (2) that the re- 
sponses produced by each of two normal con- 


" rThe writers wish to thank Dr. Fred Sheffield, Yale 


niversity, for his assistance with and review of the 


‘statistical analysis and for his critical reading of the 


Manuscript, 


trol groups, by nonhospitalized psychoneu- 
rotics, by hospitalized schizophrenics, and by 
a mixed neuropsychiatric hospital population 
to each card, when analyzed in terms of the 
formal structure and content of the stories, 
yielded only a few more statistically sig- 
nificant differences than could be expected 
by chance. 

In view of the evidence which demon- 
strates that the fantasy content of various 
groups of normal and psychiatric patient 
populations is strikingly similar, it seems ap- 
parent that the mere presence of certain 
content or of a specific formal deviation can- 
not, as a rule, be used to differentiate various 
clinical groups. It was also shown that the 
physical structure of the individual card will, 
in itself, tend to arouse stories of a charac- 
teristic emotional -tone, thematic content, etc. 
For at least some of the TAT pictures, then, 
this picture “pull” may be sufficiently strong 
to permit us, following an analysis of the 
productions of a normal control group, to 
designate certain themes, emotional tones, 
and outcomes of stories as the normally ex- 
pected responses to these cards. Similarly, 
in terms of a formal analysis of TAT pro- 
ductions, the occurrence of perceptual devia- 
tions, of questionable outcomes, alternative 
themes, card rejections, and other interpre- 
tations contrary to instructions may be tabu- 
lated. 

Such a tabulation of the frequency with 
which each individual fails to give expected 
responses and of the presence in each record 
of an excessive number of formal deviations 
of specific varieties may provide a statistically 
reliable and valid means of weeding out 
some proportion of individual records as ab- 
normal. Thus, if it is possible to determine 
the frequency of deviations which only indi- 
viduals in the abnormal groups exceed, this 
technique may be of value for broad diag- 
nostic classification. 

It is the aim of the present study to test 
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the validity of this assumption. The criteria 
available for such an analysis are at present 
very tentative and cannot be expected to 
separate out the bulk of each of the patient 
populations to be considered. It is believed 
by the writers, however, that there is sufficient 
normative data to allow a preliminary in- 
vestigation along these lines. 

The major assumptions made by the in- 
vestigators, as previously stated, are that: 

I. Certain content can be specified as the 
typical or expected response to various of 
the stimulus pictures. 

2. Certain formal deviations can be speci- 
fied as atypical and unacceptable interpreta- 
tions of the instructions and/or of the stimu- 
lus pictures. ? 

As regards content, the data will be ana- 
lyzed in terms of the themes, the emotional 
tone, and outcome of each of the stories? 
by each subject. Formal deviations will be 
broken down in terms of perceptual distor- 
tions, questionable or inconclusive outcome of 
stories, and deviant interpretations other than 
perceptual distortions or questionable out- 
comes, e.g., card rejection, card description, 
denial. of theme, autobiographical stories, 
etc. 

There is little evidence that there are any 
notable group differences between patient and 
normal populations. It is, however, expected 
that when deviant content and formal in- 
terpretations are tabulated for each individual 
in the patient and in the normal control 
populations, the median number of deviant 
interpretations per individual will be sig- 
nificantly lower in the normal than in the 
non-normal groups. 

Similarly, it is expected that the range 
of deviations for individuals in the patient 
populations will be more extensive than in 
the normal control groups (i.e., some indi- 
viduals in the patient populations will have 
many more deviations along some of the 
continua under consideration than will any 
individual in the normal control groups). 

‘The data will be analyzed to determine the 
extent to which each of the content (T, E, 


2 Theme, emotional tone, and outcome will be re- 
ferred to as T, E, and O deviations respectively. 

8 Perceptual inaccuracies will be referred to as A 
deviations, formal deviations other than perceptual 
inaccuracies and questionable outcomes will be referred 
to as B deviations, and questionable outcomes will be 
referred to as C deviations, 
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O) and formal (A, B, C) deviations, indi- 
vidually and in various combinations, can be 
utilized to separate out individuals in the 
patient populations from the normal control 
groups. 


METHOD AND PROCEDURE 
Subjects 


In the previously mentioned normative study (2), 
the TAT was administered to 150 veterans in line 
with the instructions of Murray (8) except that 
all 20 cards were administered in one session, 
‘There were six groups with 25 Ss each. These 
groups, comparable in so far as age, educational 
Jevel, intellectual level, and marital status are con- 
cerned, included the 50 Ss in the two unsystem. 
atically selected normal control groups (Groups 
I and Il), 25 nonhospitalized psychoneurotics at 
tending an outpatient V.A. clinic (Group Ill), 
25 hospitalized psychoneurotics (Group IV), 25 
hospitalized schizophrenics (Group V), and 25 
individuals in the general neuropsychiatric hospital 
population (Group V1).5 


Procedure 


For purposes of this study, it is assumed that 
if a specific theme (or themes), emotional tone(s), 
or outcome to a TAT card is found in the stories 
related by 40 per cent of the normal control 
population, then this content may be considered 
an expected response, This is a considerably 
higher criterion than that used to specify the 
“popular” responses to the less structured Rorschach 
procedure (1, 5, 6). Since, however, the normative 
data available for this evaluation are derived from 
a relatively small population, rather stringent cri- 
teria should be applied. In any instance where 
no one theme is given by as much as 40 per cent 
of the normal control groups, it is assumed that 
no one theme can be expected to this card, and the 
theme variable is eliminated from consideration. 
Emotional tone and outcome are similarly treal 

The approximately 3,000 stories obtained from 
the six groups of subjects had, for the purposes ©! 
the original normative study, been carefully analyz 
in terms of theme, emotional tone, outcome, per- 
ceptual distortions, levels of interpretation. . These 
same data were now re-evaluated in line with the 
assumption that fantasy content which appl 
in 40 per cent or more of the normal contro’ 
population’s (20 Ss) stories to a given card may 
be considered a “popular” or “expected” response: 


4In this monograph a detailed description of Fe 
make-up of each of the groups can be found; it a 
includes a detailed description of the method by w i 
the check list of 125 themes was obtained and how ti¢ 
scales for rating emotional tone and outcome of he 
were used. A detailed account of the various levels 0° 
interpretation, i.e., formal deviations, is also include. 

© The groups hereinafter referred to as Groups 
IIL, IV, V, VI are made up of the same individu 
referred to as Groups C1, C2, NHPN, HPN, HS, a2 
GNPH respectively in the earlier report. 
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The amount of normative data now available is 
insufficient to permit differential weighting of each 
of these variables for any card, alone or in combina- 
tion. They are scored thus only in terms of presence 
or absence. 

It should be pointed out that theme, emotional 
tone, and outcome are treated separately as well as 
jointly; i.e. if in response to a given card, one 
theme appears in 20 or more of the normal con- 
trol records, while no emotional tone reaches this 
frequency criterion, then the data pertaining to 
the card will be treated in terms of theme, but 
not emotional tone. On the other hand, if the 
criterion for inclusion is met for emotional tone 
and for theme, then deviations from the expected 
theme and emotional tone will be tabulated for 
each individually and for theme and emotional tone 
combined. 

The criterion was met on 14 cards for theme, 
15 cards for emotional tone, 8 cards for outcome, 
and 11 cards for theme and emotional tone com- 
bined. 

Tabulations of the deviations in the formal as- 
pect of the productions were done separately. 
While each T (theme), E (emotional tone), or O 
(outcome) tally indicates the failure to give an 
expected” response, any A, B, or C tally, as pre- 
Viously explained, indicates that the individual has 
somehow deviated from instructions. Whenever 
a perceptual inaccuracy was noted, an A deviation 
tally for that subject to the card involved was 
recorded. Although B and C deviations are both 
deviant responses in level of interpretation, they 
Were separately recorded. A-type deviations were 
recorded for 17 cards, B-type deviations for 20 
cards, and C-type deviations for 20 cards. When 
combined with theme (T) and emotional tone (E) 
deviations, the following combinations are found 
possible: 

NATE on cards 1, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12, I3, 

, 20 

ABC on cards 1, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12, I3, 
14, 15, 17, 18, 19, 20 

DE on 8 1 through 20 

On cards 1, 6, 
TABLA 3 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12, 
on cards 1 through 20 

C on cards 1 through 20 
185 00 cards 2, 4 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12, 
EE A 1 2,456 7 8,9, 10,12, 13 
i SRS 456989 10, 
On cards 4, 5,.7, 8, 9, TO, 12, 17 
Gob GLE with which each of these devia- 
oE NH YT in combinations indi- 
Was, Tecra. Ie records of each of 150 Ss 


সৰ) + “ 
Statistical Treatment of “Data 


Beeause the data to be analyzed consist of fre- 


[ret data—specifically, frequency of deviations— 
i) Omission of O deviations from these combinations 


will be explained later. 


13, 


13, 


12, 
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the chi-square technique is employed to determine 
whether the non-normal groups (Groups III, IV, 
V, VI) differ significantly from the’ two normal 
groups. 

The total number of formal and content devia- 
tions in each group is presented in Table 1. In 
Table 2, the range, score closest to the median, 
and quartile deviation of T, E, A, B, C deviations 
individually and in the various combinations for 
each group are presented. The data for Groups 
I and II are presented individually. For each 
statistical analysis they are combined and treated 
as one group with an N of 50.1 In comparing 
the normal control groups with Groups III, IV, 
V, VI, a dividing point as near as possible to the 
median 8 was determined by throwing into one 
distribution the data for the 50 normals (Groups 
T and Il) and the 25 Ss in the particular non- 
normal group under consideration. The propor- 
tion of Ss above the “median” in the normal 
group and in the non-normal group was then 
determined, and the reliability of the difference 
between the standard error of these proportions 
was computed.® 

A similar procedure was followed in another 
set of comparisons of the same distributions. In 
this second analysis, the upper ends (high fre- 
quency of deviations) of the distributions of Groups 
I and II were used as cut-off points. It was then 
determined whether the number of individuals 
in each of the other groups who fall at or beyond 
this point is significantly greater than in Groups 
I and Il. The use of a cut-off close to the 
median reveals whether there are significant dif- 
ferences at the middle of the distribution of devia- 
tions. It may, however, mask real differences at 
the extremes. The consideration of high frequency 
of deviations is particularly important in con- 
sidering the data of the nonhospitalized psycho- 
neurotics. The a priori assumption can be made 
that individuals receiving outpatient psychiatric 
treatment are significantly more “maladjusted” and 
“deviant” in their behavior, mental content, inter- 


7 The distribution of each final deviation between the 
two normal control groups was first subjected to a chi- 
square analysis to determine whether these two groups 
can be treated as one population. Of the 20 chi-square 
values, 19 of the differences were well within the limits 
of chance expectation at the .05 level of confidence. 

8 This point will be referred to as the “median.” 

9 The formula used to compute the reliability of the 
difference between proportions above and below the 
dividing point closest to the median was: 


DPi—DPps 


Cpi—P= T= === 


NV ro (1) 


where p1=proportion of Ss above the "median" in 
Group 1 

P2z=proportion of Ss above the “median” in 
Group 2 


Q=1—P 
N=total number of Ss in groups under com- 
parison 
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personal relations, etc, than are the bulk of the 
normal control population. On the other hand, it is 
likely that there are individuals in a “normal 
control group” who may be “neurotic” and more 
in need of treatment than some of the people 
Who are receiving outpatient psychiatric care. In 
other words, it can be expected that within the 
normal control group a few individuals may have 
a large number of deviations. And within each 
patient-population group there will be individuals 
Who give many or most of the “expected” responses 
and few of the formal deviations, while there will 
be others who reverse this procedure. As we pro- 
ceed from the nonhospitalized psychoneurotics to 
the various hospitalized groups, the records will 
be likely to contain fewer expected responses and 
more formal deviations. However, regardless of 
the number of individuals in each group whose 
productions do not contain deviations in excess of 
the median, some measure is needed of the extent 
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which met the criterion for inclusion in re- 
gard to theme and the 16 in regard to emo- 
tional tone, similar outcomes were given by 
40 per cent of the normal group to only eight 
of the pictures. And no one of these dif- 
ferentiates any group from any other. The 
total number (Table 1) of O deviations 
and their distribution in Groups III, IV, V, 
VI differed from those given by Groups I 
and Il no more than would be expected by 
chance in any instance. O deviations, thus, 
provide no means by which abnormal records 
can be differentiated from normal records, 
Nor are any differences in range, “median, 
or quartile deviation found between any 
groups (Table 1). It is because of the com- 


TABLE 1 
'ToTAL NUMBER OF DEVIATIONS OF EACH VARIETY (PERCEPTUAL DISTORTION, QUESTIONABLE OUTCOME, 
LEVEL OF INTERPRETATION, THEME, EMOTIONAL TONE), INDIVIDUALLY AND COMBINED, BY THE 
25 SUBJECTS IN EAcH GRouP 


FREQUENCY IN EACH GRouP 


DEviATIoN 
I I I IV V VI 

AEE 

A, Perceptual Distortion 53 39 57 55 69 87 

B, Levels of Interpretation 63 62 8s 120 149 116 

C, Questionable Outcome 24 26 68 104 74 76 

Total of A, B, and C 140 127 210 279 292 279 

T', Themes 122 126 142 147 157 156 

E, Emotional Tone 127 117 143 178 176 185 

Total of T and E 249 243 285 325 333 341 

Total of A, BBC, T, E 389 370 495 604 625 620 

(Outcome) (103) (102) (103) (104) (106) (105) 
Ett oct Pl SP OC Te lec cl db 


to which each group contains a significant propor- 
tion of individuals whose deviations do exceed 
those of the normal group. For this analysis, the 
high frequency cut-off point was taken at that 
frequency which included two individuals of the 
50 in the normal group. The reliability of the 
difference in the proportion of individuals in each 
of the non-normal groups whose frequency of 
deviations reach or exceed that cut-off point was 
computed. In each case of computing the relia- 
bility of difference in the proportions, the expected 
frequency is based not on the performance of the 
normal group alone; the combined frequency of 
the normal groups and the non-normal group is 
used to determine the expected frequency. 


RisuLTs 
Comparison of Median Score Deviations of 
Normal and Non-Normal Groups 


Themes, emotional tone, and outcome 
deviations. In contrast to the 13 pictures 


plete lack of differentiation with this cri- 
terion that “outcome” has not been used 
When the differentiating effectiveness of com- 
binations of the other deviations is tested. 
Inasmuch as outcomes are more an individual 
Projection than any of the other variables (3), 
it is not surprising that no broad group dif- 
ferences obtain. 

Both T and E deviations, however, whether 
considered separately or in combination 
(Tables 1, 2, 3), yield distributions in which 
a significant proportion of non-normal Ss 
deviate reliably more from the median num- 
ber of deviations than do normal Ss. With 


the exception of Group II, whose distrib 


tion of T deviations just misses being sig° 


nificantly different at the .05 level of confi } 


Dn" 
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dence (p=approximately .07), all other 
glues are approximately .01 or better. 
Perceptual distortions, questionable out- 
come, and other deviations in level of in- 
rpretation. The range, “median,” and quar- 


deviation of perceptual inaccuracies (A 
ations), of deviations in level of interpre- 


tation other than questior.able outcome (B 
deviations), and of questionable outcomes 


ৰ 
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it is for the non-normal groups. The im- 
pression gathered from such inspection is, 
in most instances, found to hold up when 
the data are subjected to more detailed sta- 
tistical analysis. ‘This is evident from the 
chi-square values obtained in testing the 
hypothesis that Groups I and II combined 
vs. Group IV, vs. Group V, and vs. Group 
VI are homogeneous populations in so far 


TABLE 2 


“MEDIAN,” AND QUARTILE DEVIATION OF EACH GRoUP INDIVIDUALLY AND THE Two NoRMAL 
GRouUPs CoMBINED FOR EACH OF THE DEVIATIONS 


Varuss | Srar.Measure | I IE. Hoda Melt Iv v vI 
ty Range 29 3-8 29 3-10 39 4-10 3-10 
“Median” 5 5 5 6 
[) 0.94 0.96 0.97 1.30 1.30 1.14 0.94 
E Range 29 2-8 29 2-10 3-11 3-12 5-I1 
“Median" 5 5 টি 6 7 7 
[/) 1.17 1.40 1.24 1.68 1.22 1.67 1.14 
TE Range 6-16 6-14 6-16 5-17 6-18 8-22 10-18 
“Median” 10 10 I0 II 13 13 I3 
[) 1.92 1.56 1.72 2.51 1.86 2.06 1.47 
A Range 0-4 0-4 0-4 0-6 0-5 0-7 06 
‘Median’ 2 1 2 রী 2 2 4 
[) 0.98 0.60 0.80 0.84 0.89 1.18 1.06 
B Range 0-7 0-8 0-8 o-11 0-10 0-21 o-17 
“Median” "| 2 2 3 4 £-{ 3 
[/) 1.20 1.23 1.22 1.36 2.15 3.25 2.63 
c Range 0-3 0-4 0-4 Oo-II 0-12 0-13 0-13 
“Median” 1 0 [) I 3 2 3 
[) 0.60 0.79 0.68 2.38 2.50 1.54 2,12 
BC Range 0-8 0-10 0-10 0-18 0-22 0-24 0-30 
“Median” 3 3 3 4 8 
[/) 1.64 2.02 1.84 4.10 3.72 3.16 4.06 
ABC Range I-I1 2-13 I-13 2-20 1-25 2-38 1-34 
“Median” 5 3 4 9 9 9 
2 2.27 2.43 2.48 5.10 4:34 4.06 4.16 
ABCTE Range 8-22 8-24 8-24 10-31 II-41 10-49 14-47 
“Median” I5 14 14 18 22 23 23 
9 1.92 2.34 2.15 3.00 3.60 3.82 3.66 


Le deviations), of B and C deviations com- 
ined, and all A, B, C deviations combined 
Are presented in ‘Table 2. From an inspec- 
tion of these tables, two things are apparent: 


fs 


the range, “median,” and quartile devia- 


tions in the normal groups are lower than 
টি of Groups IV, V, VI in every instance; 

ugh the Group III deviations are some- 
What higher along some continua, they differ 
$$ Consistently from the normal groups than 


‘do the other patient groups. Second, the dis- 
ion of deviations for the normal groups 


is, at least for the B and C deviations indi- 
vidually and combined, much narrower than 


as the frequency distribution of B and C 
deviations within each of these combinations 
of groups is concerned. In each of these six 
instances the obtained p-values which range 
from .05 to less than .or (Table 3) indicate 
that they are not homogeneous populations, 
but rather that there are significantly more 
individuals in the normal group whose scores 
are low (below the median) than in the 
other groups. 

The null hypothesis, when applied to A 
deviations, however, is not rejected in 
of the four tests. It is only when the normal 
groups are compared with the mixed neuro- 
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psychiatric population which makes up Group 
VI that significant differences emerge. Two 
possible reasons why four of six tests are 
not significant are suggested. It is possible 
that both very few perceptual distortions and 
very many perceptual distortions are as likely 
to occur in a neurotic (both outpatient and 
hospitalized) and a schizophrenic population 
as in a normal population. On the other 
hand, it is possible that the comparatively 
high number of A deviations in one of the 
two normal groups is not representative of 
the frequency of perceptual deviations charac- 
teristic of normal group behavior. From the 
currently available data, it cannot be deter- 
mined which is the more accurate reason. 
Replication with comparable groups would 
be a necessary prerequisite to determine 
whether perceptual distortions in general or 
particular perceptual inaccuracies should be 
included among these criteria. 

It should be pointed out that in none of 
these four comparisons was Group III found 
to differ significantly from Groups I and Il. 
Although this is in line with Eron’s find- 
ing (2) that the major differences are found 
between the hospitalized and nonhospitalized 
groups and that the fantasy productions ofa 
nonhospitalized psychoneurotic group differ 
little from those of a normal population, in- 
spection of the frequency distributions ™° sug- 
gested greater variability in Group III than 
in Groups I and Il and, as will be demon- 
strated in a later section, this hypothesis ap- 


' pears valid. 


Formal and content deviations combined. 
When both formal and content deviations are 
combined (ABCTE), then the difference be- 
tween the groups is greatly increased. From 
the frequency distributions it was found that 
76 per cent of Groups I and II have less than 
17 deviations, but only 40 per cent of Group 
Ill, 12 per cent of Group IV, 20 per cent of 
Group V, and 16 per cent of Group VI have 
equally few deviations. 

‘In each group, then, there are some indi- 
viduals whose TAT productions include the 
expected content and exclude deviations; 
there are many less such individuals among 
the nonhospitalized psychoneurotics than 
. among the normal control populations. On 


10 The frequency distributions of each kind of devi- 


ation in each 
init Oe: group are not presented because of space 
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the other hand, the difference between the 
number of individuals in Group IV, in Group 
V, and in Group VI, as compared with those 
in Groups I and Il, who exclude the expected 
material and include the deviant in their 
productions is a difference which could have 
occurred on a chance basis less than once 
in a thousand times (Table 3). 

In comparing Groups I and II with Group 
IIL, the level of confidence of the difference 
is .07. It would not be expected that indi- 
viduals undergoing psychiatric treatment in 
an outpatient clinic would include as many 
individuals who produce a large number of 
deviations as are found in the inpatient popu- 
lation. In terms of both the range of devia- 
tions from expectation and “median” for 
the group, these nonhospitalized psychoneu- 
rotics fall about midway between the normal 
control group and the hospitalized groups. 
This is apparent from an inspection of the 
total number of deviations (Table 1) from 
the range, “median,” and quartile deviation 
data in Table 2. The second and third 
columns of ‘Table 3 indicate that Group Il 
differs approximately as much from 
normal groups as from Group IV. 


Comparison Between Number of Individuals 
in Normal and Non-Normal Groups 
Having High Frequency of Deviations 

It has been pointed out that for all of . 
the variables under consideration except out- 
come of stories, the frequency distribution 
of deviations per individual appears to show 
greater variability for each of the non-nor' 
groups than for Groups I and I. 

From an inspection of frequency distribu- 
tions and of the data in Table 2, it can be 
determined that in Groups I and Il, taken 
individually or in combination, Qs and Q1 
are approximately equal. ‘This indicates that 
the distributions are essentially symmetrical. 
In the case of Group Ill, while Qi is in 
most instances as large or larger than Q1 
for Groups I and IL, Qs is considerably higher. 
Thus, from the low-frequency deviations 
from the “median,” Groups I and II do not 
differ significantly from Group Ill. Beyond 
the central cut-off point, however, the dis- 
tributions of Group II deviations are con- 
siderably extended, i.e, positively skewed. 
This skewness is more marked for Groups 
IV, V, and VI than it is for Group II. 
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‘To determine the validity of this judgment 
from inspection that significantly more indi- 
viduals in the non-normal groups have a 
higher number of deviations than do the 
individuals in Groups I and I, the. high 
frequency cut-off points previously di d 
were used to determine whether the positive 
skewness of the non-normal group distribu- 
tions involves significantly more deviations 
than are found in the normal groups. The 
frequency distributions indicate that in 
Groups I and II combined two individuals 
had as many as 14 to 16 deviations from the 
expected TE combined and no subject had 
more than 16. In the other groups, the 
number of individuals having 14 to 16 or 
more TE deviations is 8 in Group III, and 12 
each in Groups IV, V, and VI. After each 
of these frequencies is translated into propor- 
tions for each group, the reliability of the 
difference between these proportions is found 
to be significant at the .oor level of confidence 
as between the normal groups and each of 
the other groups. Of the 36 reliability of 
differences and chi-squares computed, 30 are 
significant at or beyond the .05 level of confi- 
dence. 

‘The nonhospitalized psychoneurotic group, 
Which demonstrated no differences significant 
at or beyond the .05 level of confidence in 
the central portion of the distribution, was 
found to differ significantly from the normal 
groups in six of the nine combinations of 
deviations considered. From this we may 
Presume that there is a real difference between 
the number of individuals in the non-normal 
groups whose deviations will exceed a given 
point and the number in the normal group 
Who exceed that point. 

No significant differences between the two 
Psychoneurotic groups are found. In com- 
Paring high frequency deviations of Group 
IV with those of Groups I and II, 7 of the 
9 tests yield differences significant at or 
beyond the .05 level of confidence; between 
the normal controls and Group V and the 
normal controls and Group VI, the number 
of tests yielding significant differences are 9 
and 8 out of 9 respectively. Six of the 9 tests 
reveal significantly more individuals to de- 
viate more frequently in Group III than in 
I and IL 


The only tests which fail to yield significant 
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differences in any instance are some of thos 
in which deyiations are considered individ. 
ually, e.g.» T, E, B alone. When these devi- 
ations are combined, so that, for example, 
both questionable outcome and other level 
discrepancies are treated together, when both 
“B and C deviations are combined with A 
deviations, when T' and E are combined, or 
when all are treated together (ABCTE), 
then the level of significance between the 
normal and each of the non-normal Broups 
including Group III, is very high. 


Discussion 


From these data it can be inferred that, 
even though with the individual deviation 
criteria a significant number of individuals 
in the hospitalized group can be separated 
out from the total population, the single cti- 
terion is insufficient to separate out more than 
a few of the nonhospitalized psychoneurotics, 
‘This might be expected from the findings 
earlier presented by Eron (2) to the effet. 
that all themes, various perceptual inaccurd 
cies, and level deviations are found in all 
groups, and that in terms of such over-all | 
productions significant differences between 
the groups are found when they are divided 
into hospitalized vs. nonhospitalized. Despite 
the fact that all varieties of deviation are 
found in all groups and that some individuals 
in all of the hospitalized groups deviate only 
occasionally, the distribution of deviations 
for each of the hospitalized groups appears 
to be significantly different from that of 
the normal group. ‘This can be inferred from 
the fact that, in respect to most of the devia 
tions considered, the hospitalized groups were 
usually found to differ significantly from the 
normal groups in terms of both “median 
and high deviation scores. In comparing the 
“median” scores of Groups I and II with 
Group Ill, some differences are indicated. 
These differences, though greater than thos 
between the two normal control groups, Were 
not for the most part significant. ‘Thus ti¢ 
Productions of at least 50 per cent of the 
nonhospitalized neurotics are in line with 
the productions expected of the normal POPs 
lation. On the other hand, when the ta 
end of the distribution is considered, a’ sig" 
nificant proportion of the subjects in Group 
III gives reliably more deviations than do 
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members of the normal group. When the 
variability of the groups is taken into account, 
then the groups more readily divide them- 
selves into five populations: one normal group 
and four non-normal groups. ' 

Formal and content deviations are both 
more significant when considered in combina- 
tion. This demonstrates that individuals in 
any group—normal or otherwise—do not give 
all the expected responses and frequently in- 
clude responses deviant from instructions. 
In the normal groups, however, such devia- 
tions occur more or less at random through- 
out the cards so that, although an expected 
theme may not be given, the emotional tone 
of the story which is given is in line with the 
“picture pull” expectations of the card. Such 
a subject's record then would yield a T devia- 
tion for that card, but not an E deviation, 
and thus not a TE deviation. In each of the 
non-normal groups, however, to cards to 
Which the subject fails to give the expected 
theme, there are significantly more individuals 
who also fail to give the expected tone. These 
differences are more sharply defined when 
all the deviations—ABCTE—are combined. 
Thus, it would seem that the appropriate 
combination of deviations from expected re- 
sponses can be used to separate out certain 
records as abnormal. ‘The criteria here pre- 
sented are tentative and should be replicated 
before they are used in the clinical situation. 

‘These results, however, do have some bear- 
ing on interpretations of individual protocols. 
It would seem that a sentence-by-sentence, 
word-by-word dissection of a subject's pro- 
ductions (11, 12), giving equivalent impor- 
tance to every utterance without regard to 
the properties of the fantasy-evoking stimuli 
and/or their valence for a large number of 
individuals, is not a valid procedure. Fantasy 
is significant for diagnostic purposes only 
When it deviates from the norm either in 
frequency or kind. In interpreting fantasy 
Productions these are the basic data—the fre- 
quency and unusualness of specific fantasy 
content—which must be specified before any 
interpretive significance can be placed on the 
thematic material obtained. How any analyst 
will then use these data to interpret person- 
ality structure and content will depend on 
his own theoretical orientation and on the 
amount of behavioral data obtained from 
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other sources which are available to him and 
in the light of which he can ascribe meaning 
to the fantasy material. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


TAT records of 150 Ss approximately 
matched for age, education, intellectual level, 
and marital status were used in this study, 
The Ss were divided into six groups of 25 
each: two normal control groups, one group 
of outpatient psychoneurotics, one group of 
hospitalized psychoneurotics, one group of 
hospitalized schizophrenics, and one group 
consisting of a mixed neuropsychiatric popu- 
lation. 

‘The assumption is made that if 40 per cent 
of the normal control groups respond to a 
picture with the same theme, emotional tone, 
and outcome these may be deemed “popular," 
and so, “expected” responses. ‘The failure to 
give such “expected” responses is considered 
deviant. Similarly, responses which include 
perceptual inaccuracies, or an approach to 
the card in which the instructions are not 
followed (e.g., rejections, theme denial, al 
ternate themes or outcomes, and other de- 
viant levels of interpretations) are all con- 
sidered to be deviant responses. 

The records of each of the 150 Ss were. 
analyzed to determine the frequency of 00. 
currence of each such deviation, individually 
and in various combinations, to test the hy- 
pothesis that in each of the non-normal 
groups more individuals will deviate more 
frequently than do individuals in the nor! 
groups. > 

The frequency with which any such devia 
tion was found was tabulated for each indi- 
vidual on each card. ‘The reliability of the 
difference between the proportion of subjects 
in the normal control and each of the other 
groups above and below the “median” num 
ber of deviations, the x2 and p-values 
these distributions of deviations were com: 
puted for T, E, A, B, C, TE, BC, ABC, and 
ABCTE deviations. A similar analysis using 
a more extreme cut-off point (high frequency) 
in each distribution was also done. 

‘The findings are: 


1. Using the “median” as cut-off point 
in 24 of the 36 tests the on, and X2 values | 
indicated that significantly more individuals 
in the non-normal groups deviated from | 


{ 


i 


রর. 
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expectation at a reliably higher frequency 
(p=05 or better) than did the individuals 
in the normal control group. 

2, Both theme and emotional tone devia- 
tions, individually and combined, in the 
hospitalized groups were significantly higher 
than those in the normal groups at or beyond 
the .or level of confidence. 

3. In respect to the outcome variable, no 
differences in excess of chance between the 


‘normal and patient groups were found and 


this variable was discarded. 

4. The frequency of occurrence of question- 
able outcome and other deviations in level 
of interpretation were found to differentiate 
reliably between the normal groups and each 
of the hospitalized groups. The usefulness 
of perceptual inaccuracies is at present ques- 
tionable. 

5. The various formal and content devia- 
tions when combined (TE, ABC, ABCTE) 
more clearly and reliably differentiate more 
individuals in the non-normal groups than 
does any one deviation by itself. 

6. Using the tail end of the distribution, 
30 of the 36 X2 values indicated that there was 
a significantly greater range in the deviations 
of each of the non-normal than the normal 
groups. 

7. When all deviations combined 
(ABCTE) are considered, each of the non- 
normal groups differs significantly from the 
normal groups at the .001 level of confidence. 

8. In each group there are some individuals 
Who do not deviate from expectation with 
any greater frequency than do the members 
of the normal group. Within each non- 
normal group, however, there is a significant 
number of individuals whose frequency of 
deviation from expected responses is reliably 
greater than in the normal group. Among 
the nonhospitalized psychoneurotics this is 
found for fewer individuals and with a lower 
frequency than in the other non-normal 
groups. Among the nonhospitalized psy- 
Choneurotics, for at least 50 per cent of the 
§roup the distribution of deviations does not 
differ from that of the normal group beyond 


* Chance expectation. ‘The variability of the 


Er however, is greater, and so there are 
significant number of individuals who have 
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reliably more deviations than are found among 
the normals. Significant differences, thus, 
Obtain at the high-frequency deviation ex- 
treme of the distribution even where such 
differences are not significant in the middle 
of the distribution. 

9. No differences in excess of chance ex- 
pectation were found between the two normal 
groups. The nonhospitalized psychoneurotic 
group falls between the normal and hospi- 
talized psychoneurotics and differs approxi- 
mately as much from the former as from the 
latter. The hospitalized psychoneurotics, 
schizophrenics, and mixed hospitalized neuro- 
psychiatric populations fairly consistently de- 
viate significantly from the normal control 
groups. 

10. It is concluded that this method of 
analysis appears worthy of further investiga- 
tion. ‘The possibility of its use to weed out 
some proportion of deviant individuals and, 
eventually, as a tool in diagnostic classifica 
tion is suggested. In the interpretation of a 
given protocol it is felt that this study offers 
further evidence that fantasy material is im- 
portant chiefly when it deviates from the ex- 
pected response. The need for replication 
and more extensive normative data are pointed 
out. 

11. An item analysis of each variable, indi- 
vidually and in various combinations, in 
order to separate the best differentiating items 
and so provide a brief and easily used scoring 
procedure is proposed as a further research 
problem. 
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be DISORDERS” 


“DENTIFICATION” AND “TENDENCY TOWARD 
AS MEASURED BY THE MINNESOTA 


te MULTIPHASIC PERSONALITY INVENTORY * 


Te ANDREW L. SOPCHAK 


PTH purpose of this study was to deter- 
| mine the relation betwetn the tendency 
towards identification with parents and 
tendencies toward specific types of abnormali- 
ties as measured by the Minnesota Moulti- 
phasic Personality Inventory (MMPI). 

The term, identification, like most terms 
borrowed from psychoanalysis has been used 
to designate a variety of meanings.  Sy- 
monds (5), after surveying the major psy- 
choanalytic works, found that the term was 
used with three distinct meanings. This 
study, however, was concerned with Symond’s 
first definition which is as follows: “The 
most common use of the term is the model- 
ing of oneself in thought, feeling or action 
after another person.” ‘This is almost synony- 
mous with imitation. ‘The sense of “modeling 
Oneself after another person” is of considerable 
Significance for psychological theories con- 
cerning the origin of normal personalities in 
general, and also of specific abnormalities in 
particular. 

‘Two hypotheses have been stated regarding 
the relation between identification with par- 
ents and the adjustment of the individual. 
According to one psychoanalytic hypothesis, 
identification with parents leads to normal 
character development and adjustment. This 
Point of view would lead one to expect ab- 
normality to develop where there is lack of 
identification. Another psychoanalytic hy- 
pothesis states that identification with mal- 
adjusted parents leads to and is a cause of 
abnormal trends. 
ae study constituted a partial test of 

oth of these hypotheses. It is, of course, 
Hele that both hypotheses are correct. 

entification with one’s parents might cause 
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one individual and abnormality 
in another. On the other band, identifica- 
tion with one’s parents might cause tenden- 
cies towards some abnormalities whereas lack 
of identification might cause tendencies to- 
ward others. The exact relationship may 
vary also with the sex of the individual 
who is identifying. In brief, if the correla- 
tions between identification with parents and 
the trends toward abnormalities (which are 
quite numerous) were known, considerable 
light would be thrown on the validity of 
certain hypotheses. This study consists of 
an attempt to determine several such correla- 
tons. 


normality in 


MerHop 
The Measures 

The measures of a trend toward a specific 
type of abnormality used in this investigation 
were scores on the MMPI. The higher the 
score for a particular type of abnormality, 
the greater it was assumed was the trend 
toward this type of abnormality. 

This assumption is justified on the basis 
of the data supplied by the authors in their 
manual for the MMPI. They state that most 
abnormal subjects score above 70 on one of 
more of the scales and. that the majority of 
clearly abnormal persons score above 70 on 
two or more scales. Furthermore, they state 
that occasionally, when most of the profile 
shows T-scores of 50 or below, with a single 
point reaching up above 60, it is safe to 
interpret this point as if it had reached above 

These ‘I-scores are standard scores in 
Which the mean of the normative group is 
assigned a value of 50, and a standard devia- 
tion of 10. When only one end of a scale 
has been identified as abnormal in a clinically 
recognized sense, the scale is always orient 
so that the larger T-scores, i.e. those above 
50, represent the abnormal direction. 

The normative data used in this study 
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were derived from a sample of about 700 
individuals representing a cross section of 
the Minnesota population as obtained from 
visitors to the University Hospitals. The 
sampling was fairly adequate for the ages 
16-55 and for both sexes. In addition to 
these data on normal individuals, data were 
available for 250 precollege and college stu- 
dents. ‘The scales were developed by con- 
trasting the normal groups with carefully 
studied clinical cases of which over 800 were 
available from the neuropsychiatric division 
of the University Hospitals. The chief cri- 
terion of excellence has been the valid pre- 
diction of clinical cases against the neuro- 
Psychiatric staff diagnosis, rather than sta- 
tistical measures of reliability and validity. 
Nevertheless, the reliability coefficients on the 
scales range between .7r and .83. These 
correlations were obtained by testing and 
retesting a group of 40 normals at intervals 
of a week or less up to several years. A high 
Score on a scale has been found to predict 
positively the corresponding final clinical 
diagnosis in more than 60 per cent of new 
Psychiatric admissions. ‘This percentage was 
derived from differentiation among clinic 
Cases, which is considerably more difficult 
than differentiation of normal groups. 

‘The measure of identification used in this 
study was the similarity among (a) the 
answers which the subject gave in taking the 
MMPI in the usual way (condition A), (b) 
the answers he gave when taking it with in- 
structions to answer the questions as he 
thought his father would (condition B) or 
as his mother would (condition C), and (c) 
when the subject was given instructions to 
answer the inventory, substituting “most 
People” for the other conditions A, B, and C. 

A count was made of the number of items 
in the test which the individual answered 
in the same manner for himself (condition 
A) and for his father (condition B). If, for 
example, he gave exactly the same answer to 
325 questions when taking the test for him- 
self as when taking it for his father, his 
identification score would be 325. This score 
Was assumed to represent the amount of 
identification which he showed for his father. 

“It should be pointed out that the identifica- 
tion score obtained by this method represents 
identification with the subject's “image” of 
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the person with whom he is identifying him. 
self. A little thought will show, however, ? 
that this is the only type of identification 
Which can exist. One can identify himself 
with another only by identifying himself 
with his image of the other person, because 
the subject can never know what the other 
person actually is. It is doubtful whether 
identification scores obtained by having the 
inventory answered by the parents them. 
selves and comparing their answers with the 
answers given by the subjects would yield 
a more valid test of the relationships studied 
in this investigation, than would the tech. 
nique actually used. However, this remains 
to be seen from the study now in progress | 


Subjects 

The subjects (Ss) participating in this study were 
108 students, 78 men and 30 women, who were 
taking their second semester of elementary psy 
chology at the University of Maine. The dati 
for each of these 108 Ss were complete. 


Procedure 


The topic of personality had been introduced to 
the Ss during their regular classes in psychology. 
Although such tests as the Bernreuter Inventory 
had been discussed with them, the MMPI had not, 

The group form of the MMPI was administered 
to the Ss in regular laboratory meetings of the 
psychology class. The successive administrations 
(conditions A, B, C, and D previously described) 
Were spaced at one week intervals. y 

In answering the questions the Ss were given 
instructions to answer the questions in terms 0! 
how they thought the persons cited in the condi- j 
tions, ie. “father,” “mother,” and “most people L 
Would answer them if they were answering the 
questions for themselves. It was not assum 
that the Ss could be sure to know how the 
father, mother, or most people would answer. 
Therefore, the Ss were instructed to guess if neces- 
sary. 


In order to control, as far as possible, any effect 
that might have resulted from the sequence if 
Which the Ss served under the various conditions 
they were divided into four groups which w | 
through the four different conditions in four dik 
ferent sequences as follows: 


Experimental Period 


Group | 

135203 :30.4 
First ABCD 
Second BDAC 
Third CA DAB 
Fourth DC BA ! 


The collected data were scored in such a way 
2s to give 15 scores for each S. | 
a. The inventory was first scored in the normal 
manner for condition A. This gave 12 scores, 
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for each S. Nine of these were the scores for 
the several categories of abnormality measured by 
the inventory, the other three were the validity 
ES LF.” 

b. Three identification scores Were determined 
for each S, namely, identification with father ere 
ditions A and B);, identification with mother (con- 
ditions A and C), and identification with “most 
people” (conditions A and D). 

This third identification score does not have any 
direct bearing on the main purpose of the study, 
namely, the determination of the relation between 
identification with parents and abnormality. It was 
secured to serve as a control. It was assumed that 
the correlations between abnormality scores and 
identification with “most people” would be lower 
than the correlations between abnormality scores 
and identification with father and mother. 

It might be assumed that a person going through 
the process of filling out the test as he thinks 
some other person would fill it out would tend 
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jection should be more operative than identification. 
Assuming that identification with parents is usu- 
ally stronger than projection toward “most people,” 
higher identification scores should be obtained for 
the answers for parents than for those for most 
people. In order to provide a partial check on the 
validity of this proposition, an identification score 
with “most people” was obtained. 

c. Correlation coefficients were calculated between 
each of the nine scores of abnormality and the 
three identification scores thus giving a total of 54 
correlation coefficients, 27 for the men and 27 
for the women. These coefficients constitute the 
data bearing upon the purpose of the study. 


ResuLTs 
It can be seen from Table 1 and Figure 1 
that the means of the group of Ss used all 
fell within the “normal” range of all scales 
(scores falling between T-scores of 30 and 


TABLE 1 


MEANs AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS IN RAW SCORE UnNurs AND T-ScorE UNiTs OF 78 MALE AND 30 FEMALE 
ScALES OF THE MINNESOTA MULTIPHASIC PERSONALITY 


INVENTORY 


SUBJECTS ON THE VARIOUS ABNORMALITY 


Men 


Mean raw score 
SD 


Mean T-score 
sD 


| 


Women 


Mean raw score 
SD 


Mean T-score 
SD 


answers for the other person 
as he would for himself owing to his projecting 
his own habits of thought and feelings into those 
of others, However, there is no way of being 
certain whether his answers are projected or 
whether he is identifying himself with another in 
answering the test questions. 
The eventual verification of the assumption that 
similarity of answers measures identification rather 
than projection must await the accumulation 
supporting evidence from future studies. But some 
evidence on the problem can be secured by com- 
paring the relative degree of similarity of answers 
for the self and parents with that for the self and 
‘most people.” Both clinical observation of mal- 
adjusted persons and general observation of no 
Ones would lead one to expect that answering an 
- item in the same way for himself and for his 
Parents results relatively more from identification 
with the parent than from projection, whereas 
with reference to answers for “most people;” Pro- 
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70 are within the normal range). ‘Thus, this 
range of normality indicates that the scores 
on the abnormality scales are valid according 
to the criteria established by the authors of 
the test. ‘The mean scores for the women 
are somewhat nearer the mean score of 50 
found in the standardizing group used by 
the authors of the test than those of the men. 
Nevertheless, the means for both groups 
were clearly normal. For both men and 
women the standard deviations are in the 
majority of cases smaller than those of the 
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thers. This relationship is not statistically 
significant for all types of abnormality, but 
is very significant (p<.01) for tendencies 
toward femininity, paranoia, psychasthenia, 
schizophrenia, and hypomania, Men who 
Possess tendencies ‘toward abnormality also 
show a lack of identification with their 
mothers though this failure to identify with 
the mother is not as marked as failure to 
identify with the father. The relationship 
is very significant (p<.o1) for tendencies 
toward femininity, psychasthenia, schizo- 


TABLE 2 


PEARSON COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION BETWEEN THE VARIOUS SCALES OF THE MMPI AND THE 
IDENTIFICATION SCORES 
(N=78 male Ss) 


Inventory FATHER 
SENT ie ws 
Character ্া EAN Ea 


Hs —.,I2 112 LI 
D —.20 109 1.8 
Hy —.07 I13 0.6 
Pd —.09 114 0.8 
Mf —.46** .090 4.0 
Pa —.33°* .rIo1 2.9 
Pt —.44** .092 3.9 
Sc "537°. ,008) 73.3; 
Ma EEL AEM YEE! 
Identification 

Score 

Mean 432.1 

SD 54.6 


RE at .05 level (r > .2234). 
** Significant at .o1 level (r= .2906). 


standardizing group used by the authors of 
the test (their group included both normals 
and abnormals). In no case is the standard 
deviation markedly greater than 10, the 
standard deviation of the standardization 
group. 

Reliability coefficients calculated by the 
split half (odd vs. even) method for the iden- 
tification scores with the father, mother, and 
“most people” from the data for the male 
Ss were 81, .83, and .97 respectively when 
corrected by the Spearman-Brown formula. 
Corresponding coefficients calculated from the 
data for the female Ss were 89, .83, and .96 
respectively. 

‘Table 2 indicates that men who possess 
tendencies toward abnormality show, in gen- 
eral, a lack of identification with their fa- 


MoTHER MosT PEOPLE 


t-ratio 


—.04 SEEN —.19 2X0 KH 
—.25* .107 2.2 —.27* .106 2.4 
—.09 *II3 0.8 —.08 113 0.7 
$13 ‘II2 : 0 —.16 III 1.4 
41% .095 3-6 —.32** .102 2.8 
—.20 +109 FS —.27* 106 2.4 
—.34°* .101 3.0 —.21 109 1.8 
—.34°* .ror 3.0 —.36** .099 3.2 
—.40** .096 3.5 —.34*°* .Io1 3.0 

419.2 433.3 

48.3 43.3 


Phrenia, and hypomania, and it is significant 
at the .05 level for depression. Tendencies 
toward abnormality in men are also accom- 
panied by a lack of identification with “most 
People,” but here the relationship is less 
marked than for lack of identification with 
either father or mother. ‘The correlations are 
very significant (p<.or) only for tendencies 
toward femininity, schizophrenia, and hypo- 
mania and are significant at the .05 level for 
only depression and Paranoia. 

Considering ‘Table 2 as a whole, it is ob- 
Vious that the correlation between a lack of 
identification and tendencies toward abnor- 
mality decreases as one considers identifica 
tion with father, mother and “most people” . 
in sequence. Although the difference be- 
tween identification with father and with 
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mother is not statistically significant, there 
is a higher identification with the father for 
this group as a whole. At the .or level five 
of the correlations with abnormality scores 
are significant for identification with father, 
four with mother and three with “most 
people.” The exact size of the coefficients 
decreases in the same direction. 

Study of the relative size of the correla- 
tions in this table gives information which 
is of significance to a study by Gough (4) 
who analyzed the scores of abnormal patients 
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of failure to identify with the father. ‘This 
would imply that the association between. 
abnormal tendencies and lack of identifica- 
tion is most marked in the cases of the psy- 
choses as contrasted with the neuroses, and 
that this association with psychoses is most 
marked for failure to identify with father 
and less for identification with mother and 
“most people.” The correlations for bhypo- 
mania are more similar to those in the “psy- 
chotic triad” than to those in the “neurotic 
triad.” 


TABLE 3 


PEARSON COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION BETWEEN THE VARIOUS SCALES OF THE MMPI 


AND THE 


IDENTIFICATION SCORES 
(N=30 female 55) 


Inventory FATHER MoTHER MosT PEOPLE 
ERPs tt Asal els a sett slate i) pk IRS t IS PEK SEL HUES 
En Ld cr t-ratio r cr t-ratio r Gr t-ratio 
Hs 02 185 IL 27° 173 1.45 +03 ‘186 16 
D —.25% 174 1.34 03 186 16 CMTC OIMICESA 
Hy s#L 178 LL ‘12 183 65 16 IB 86 
Pd —.03 186 16 05 186 27 —.07 ‘185 +09 
Mf —.47°* +145 2.51 II 183 59 15 IBI Br 
Pa —.10 184 *54 17 IBT 91 00 +000 +00 
P — 410" "155, 2.20 2 ‘183 +65 *03 ‘186 ‘16 
Sc —.42%* .153 2.30 13 +183 70 03 ‘186 16 
Ma —.1I5 ‘IBI Br 30** .169 1.61 OI ‘186 05 
Identification 
Score 
Mean 423.5 430.1 420.9 
SD 36.5 29.9 96.9 


* Significant at .05 level (r = .2234)- 
** Significant at .01 level (r = .2906). 


on the various scales of the MMPI and found 
that the scores of neurotic and psychotic 
patients tended to form distinct and charac- 
teristic patterns. He describes the psycho- 
neurotic curve having the “neurotic triad” 
comprised of hypochondriasis, depression, and 
hysteria. He found the scores for neurotic 
subjects to be higher on this triad than on 
the “psychotic triad” consisting of paranoia, 
Psychasthenia, and schizophrenia. The score 
pattern for the psychotics were just reversed, 
being high on the “psychotic” and low on 
the “neurotic triad.” 

In the present study the correlations are 
negligible on the “neurotic triad’ whereas the 
“psychotic triad” correlations show the ex- 
istence of a substantial relationship. This 
relationship is especially marked in the case 


If consideration is now given to the data 
for the female subjects, it can be seen in 
Table 3 that women who possess tendencies 
toward abnormality show a lack of identifica- 
tion with their fathers which ‘is significant 
at the .o1 level in the case of the masculinity 
scale only. The same relationship is signifi- 
cant at the .05 level in psychasthenia and 
schizophrenia. There are positive but non- 
significant correlations between identification 
with mother and all types of abnormality 
trends. What little indication of identification 
with most people does exist points toward 

itive identification for all types of ab- 
normality excepting that for psychopathic 
deviance. 

Considering ‘Table 
vious that the relation 


3 as a whole it is ob- 
between identification 
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and abnormality is quite different in men 
from that in women in so far as the data of 
this study are valid for people in general. 
Women with tendencies towards psychas- 
thenia and schizophrenia lack identification 
with the father as was found to be true for 
men, but the correlations are significant at 
only the .05 level, whereas for men they are 
significant at the .o1 level. This finding is 
difficult to interpret since it indicates that 
“masculine” women identify less with their 
fathers than do feminine women. 

Speculation as to the cause of the lack of 
identification with the father exhibited by 
those with abnormal tendencies might give 
rise to innumerable interpretations. One of 
the most plausible is that the individual who 
feels hostile towards his father fails to identify 
With him as a result of this feeling of hos- 
tility. Such an interpretation might explain 
the seeming incongruity that Women tending 
towards masculinity fail to identify with their 
fathers. It is possible that masculine women 
hate and compete with their fathers, and that 
even though they may possess masculine 
traits in common with them, by and large 
they possess traits different from their fathers 
and consequently show a lack of identifica- 
tion with them. 

For other abnormal tendencies, however, 
there is no significant indication of lack of 
identification being associated with the ab- 
normality. As far as identification with 
mother is concerned, women who show tend- 
encies toward abnormality may identify with 
the mother as contrasted with the situation 
existing in men where abnormality was ac- 
companied by lack of identification. This 
positive identification with the mother in 
Women is not statistically significant, how- 
ever. 

There is apparently no significant relation 
between identification with most people and 
abnormality for women whereas men with 
abnormal trends show some lack of identifi- 
cation. 

‘There is one noticeable similarity between 
the data for men and Women, namely, that 
the association between failure to identify 
with the father and tendency toward the 
“psychotic triad” of Gough tends to hold 
true for women as well as for men. How- 
ever, with men this relationship is most ob- 
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vious in the case of identification with father 
as contrasted with that of the mother and 
“most .people.” 

It should be pointed out that the data for 
men and women both show noticeably smaller 
correlations for identification with “most 
People” than for identification with father 
or mother. This is in agreement with an 
assumption made previously that this rela- 
tionship would exist if the technique used 
measured identification more than projection. 
The data for women clearly justify the as- 
sumption that the technique measures identi- 
fication more than do those for the men. 
The presence of significant correlations for 
identification with “most people” in the data 
for the men does not, however, necessarily 
indicate that the technique does not measure 
identification. Even though their correlations 
are less for “most people” than for mother 
or father, it is just as plausible to assume that 
men with abnormal trends fail to identify 
with people in general as it is to assume that 
the correlations are due to projection rather 
than identification. ‘The final outcome or 
answer as to the validity of the technique will, 
of course, have to await further research. 
Additional evidence favoring the validity of 
the technique is that for both men and women 
the mean identification scores indicate greater 
identification with the parent of the same 
sex than with the parent of the opposite sex. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Determining the relation between the tend- 
ency towards identification with parents and 
tendencies toward the specific types of ab- 
normalities as measured by the MMPI, 
through the technique of repeated adminis- 
tration of the MMPI under different instruc 
tions, has resulted in a number of conclusions: 

1. As a group, the normal men tend to 
identify with their fathers more than with 
their mothers. 

2. The men in the group with tendencies 
toward abnormality show a greater lack of 
identification with their fathers than with 
their mothers. j 

3. Those men in the group with tend- 
encies toward abnormality also fail to identify 
with their mothers. 

4. Tendency toward abnormality in men 
is accompanied by lack of identification with 
people in general. 
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5. For those men who fail to identify with 
the father, tendencies toward the abnormali- 
ties of the “psychotic triad” will be stronger 
than the tendencies toward the “neurotic 
triad.” 

6. Women with tendencies toward abnor- 
mality show a lack of identification with their 
fathers but this lack of identification is not 
as strong as in the case of men. 

7. “Masculine” women identify with their 
fathers less than feminine women. 

8, For women, positive identification with 
the mother apparently is a correlate of some 
types of abnormality. This suggests that 
identification with the father is more im- 
portant in producing normal adjustment than 
is identification with the mother. 

9. For women no significant relation be- 
tween identification with “most people” and 
abnormality exists. 

10. The association between failure to iden- 
tify with the father and tendencies toward the 
“psychotic triad” holds for the women. 

11. For both men and women, the mean 

identification scores indicate greater identifica- 
tion with the parent of the same sex than 
with the parent of the opposite sex. 
12. For both men and women failure to 
identify with the father is more closely asso- 
ciated with trends toward abnormality than 
is failure to identify with the mother. 

13. ‘The data for both men and women 2s 
2 Whole seem to favor the hypothesis that 
identification with parents is associated with 
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normality and good adjustment rather than 
the opposing hypothesis that identification is 
associated with abnormal trends. ‘This state- 
ment holds true for normal persons as a group 
in so far as the subjects used in this study 
represent normals in general. It is, of course, 
possible that the hypothesis of a positive as- 
sociation between identification with parents 
and abnormal trends holds for given indi- 
viduals. ‘The data obviously suggest that the 
last mentioned hypothesis is more likely to 
be true for women identifying with their 
mothers than for men identifying with either 
mother or father, or for women identifying 
with their fathers. 

14. This study, as a whole, indicates that 
tendencies toward abnormality as measured 
by the MMPI are in general associated with 
failure to identify with the parents, especially 
in the case of men. This general tendency 
also holds somewhat for women in 50 far as 
identification with the father is concerned. 
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gate the role of drive states in a testing 

situation; more specifically, the extent to 
which anxiety responses are evoked in the 
situation and the relation of such responses 
to performance and learning. In addition 
to studying the role of anxiety, consideration 
is given to the effects of subjective success 
and failure on the anxiety state and test 
performance. 

Comparatively little attention has been paid 
in the literature to the influence of various 
drive states on the performance of typical 
intelligence test items. Thus, Mursell (8) 
mentions motivation only in comparing edu- 
cational with mental tests, and Terman and 
Merrill (10) refer briefly to “hunger restless- 
ness, desire to please... timidity and a 
hundred other motives. . . .” 

Diethelm and Jones (3) found that the 
Presence of clinical anxiety significantly de- 
creased scores on the Kohs Block Design 
‘Test for most of their adult subjects, and 
that maze learning was reliably slower under 
anxiety conditions. ‘They conclude that the 
“possible influence of anxiety . . . in Psy- 
chological examinations must be considered 
more seriously.” Malmo and Amsel (6) in- 
vestigated the effect of neurotic anxiety upon 
rote learning and demonstrated the role of 
anxicety-produced interference upon learning. 
They concluded that the “forgetfulness of the 
anxious patient is due to anxiety-produced 
interference between the relevant responses 
and the irrelevant responses generated out 
of the patient's anxiety state.” 

In the present study, in contrast to previous 
ones (1, 6), the measure of anxiety was based 
on a questionnaire which was specifically 
concerned with the subjects’ attitudes and ex- 
Periences in a testing situation. 


T= Present study is an attempt to investi- 


‘THEORETICAL CONSIDERATIONS AND HyporHEsEs 


In a previous paper Sarason (9) has pointed 
out that in both theoretical and practical ap- 
proaches to the testing situation insufficient 
attention has been given to the nature, role, 


and strength of internal or covert drive states, 
In the present investigation certain aspects of 
the testing situation are emphasized: the 
drive states and the resultant responses. The 
following assumptions refer to the drives 
evoked and types of responses elicited in the 
test situation. These drives will be considered 
as falling into two major categories: 

Assumption 1. Learned drives which are a 
function of the nature of the task, test ma- 
terials, and instructions. These include the 
need to achieve and to finish the task; in 
short, drives which evoke responses relative 
to satisfying the requirement set by the task 
or the experimenter. We shall refer to these 
as task drives (Sp). It is assumed that these 
drives are reduced by task responses (Rr), 
Which are responses or response sequences 
Which lead to completion of the task. 

Assumption 2. A learned anxiety drive 
Which is a function of anxiety reactions pre- 
Viously learned as responses to stimuli present 
in the testing situation. Anxiety is here con- 
sidered as a response-produced strong stimulus 
with the functional characteristics of drives 
as discussed by Miller and Dollard (7). Anx- 
iety reactions are generalized from previous 
experiences to testing situations. ‘The anxiety 
drive (SA) primarily elicits responses that 
tend to reduce the drive. These responses 
are considered to be of two general types: 

(a) Anxiety responses which are not spe- 
cifically connected with the nature of the 
task or materials. ‘These responses (desig- 
nated as RA) may be manifested as feelings 
of inadequacy, helplessness, heightened 50" 
matic reaction, anticipations of punishment 
Or loss of status and esteem, and implicit 
attempts at leaving the test situation. It 
might be said that these responses are se! 
rather than task centered. 

(b) Anxiety responses which are directly 
related to the completion of the task an 
Which reduce anxiety by leading to comple- 
tion of the task. ‘These responses (desig- 
nated Ran) are functionally equivalent to 
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Rp responses. More specifically, intervening 
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TESpOnsSes rat and Tt lead to the final response 
Ru “ 

Assumption 3. Responses of the type Re 
and Ras lead, in point of time, to task com- 
pletion, while Rx type of responses interferes 
with task completion. It is assumed that in- 
tervening ra, responses are incompatible with 
1 and rat reSponses. 

Assumption 4. Ram responses, which are 
considered to be specific to the task, are not 
available in the response repertory of an indi- 
vidual, but are evoked and learned in the 
course of task performance. R, responses, 
which are not considered to ‘be specific to 
the task, are available in the response reper- 
tory and are, by the process of generalization, 
readily evoked. Thus, individuals with a 
high anxiety drive and a large number of RA 
anxiety responses in their response repertory 
will tend to make more RA responses ini- 
tially than individuals with a low anxiety 
drive and, conversely, in relation to the total 
number of responses available, individuals 
with a low anxiety drive will tend to make 
more task relevant anxiety responses (Ran) 
than those with a high anxiety drive, 

Figure 1 is a diagrammatic presentation of 
the drives and responses evoked in the testing 
situation. 


STIMULUS INTERVENING FINAL 
SITUATION RESPONSES RESPONSES 
EE SYRIA RE 
TASK DRIVES" 0): 
WT Re hy 
7  CRELEVANT 
SASS TO TASK) 
AWENY ~~ 
DAVE nL Nery toe ny RA 
. € NOT RELEVANT ৰ 
TO TASK) 


Fic. 1. DiAGRAMMATIC PRESENTATION OF DRIVES AND 
ResPoNsEsS EvoKED IN THE TESTING SITUATION 


‘These assumptions lead to the following 
hypotheses: 

Hypothesis 1. When an anxiety drive (S,) 
evokes intervening responses predominantly 
of the nature r,t learning will, because of 
summation of drives (Sp and S), proceed 
at a faster rate than under the condition when 
incompatible r, and r,t responses are evoked. 

Hypothesis 2. When a task is completed in 
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each trial and when improvement in succeed- 
ing trials is an easily observable cue, more 
responses of the order Rap will be reinforced 
than responses of the order Ra. Such final 
task completion responses (R4m) will be anx- 
iety reducing and will become progressively 
stronger and dominant. 

Hypothesis 3. When improvement in a 
task from trial to trial is not readily apparent 
to the subject, responses of the order Rar 
will not be substantially reinforced and more 
random responses of the order Ra will be 
evoked, especially if the anxiety drive is strong 
to begin with. 

Hypothesis 4. When the dominant response 
tendency has been of the order Ra (responses 
not relevant to the task), then any further 
reference to the test situation (such as suc- 
cess or failure) will evoke predominantly RA 
responses. 

Hypothesis 5. When 
tendency to make RA responses and when 
Ran responses have been predominantly 
evoked in a task, then presentation of a new 
but similar task preceded by a reference to the 
test situation will elicit further Ram responses. 


MEerHop 


there is no initial 


Section I 

One hundred and fifty-four students in an intro- 
ductory psychology course in Yale College were 
given an anxiety questionnaire.+ The questionnaire 
was presented to the students as a “questionnaire 
on attitudes toward test situations.” It consisted 
of 67 questions and was divided into four sec- 
tions: (a) individual intelligence tests, (b) ধর 
intelligence tests, (c) course examinations, and (d. 
general questions. 

Each section contained questions (“anxiety ques 
tions”) dealing with the student's subjective ex- 
periences in the testing situation such as un- 
easiness, accelerated heartbeat, perspiration, emo- 
tional interference, and “worry” before and during 
a testing session. The questionnaire also contained 
questions relating to attitudes (likes and dislikes) 
toward tests. The Ss were requested to mark their 
answers for each question anywhere along a 
15-centimeter, graphic scale with endpoints and 
midpoint indicated. Only nonveteran sophomores 
and juniors who completed the questionnaire were 
included in this study. The resulting Ior question- 
naires were then scored by assigning a score, ex- 
pressed in millimeters, to each question. The 
resulting 101 scores for each question were then 
tabulated and a subject was given a score of 0 if 

1 The authors wish to thank Dr. Claude E. Buxton 
and the students of his introductory psychology course 
for their wholehearted cooperation. 
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he fell below and a score of 1 if he fell above 
the group median. A total score for each subject 
based on the 0 and 1 scores was then determined 
for 42 anxiety questions and 25 attitude questions. 
For the purpose of this study only the anxiety 
scores were used. The distribution for each of the 
42 questions was then compared with the 
distribution based on all 42 questions. For 
this purpose the subjects were divided into 
two groups at the total score median, and the 
consistency with which each of the 42 questions 
divided the subjects into these two groups was 
determined by chi-square. All questions which 
divided subjects on this basis at better than chance 
expectancy (at the .03 level of confidence) were 
retained. Five questions did not fulfill this condi- 
tion and were discarded. From the remaining 37 
questions each subject obtained a revised score 
theoretically ranging from 0 to 37. The split 
half reliability (odd vs. even questions) of the 
anxiety questionnaire was .91 (Spearman-Brown 
prophecy estimate). 

‘The final anxiety questionnaire scores yielded a dis- 
tribution of the 1or subjects along a presumed anxiety 
continuum. Forty-two subjects with the 21 lowest 
and 21 highest scores were then selected for the 
actual study, i.e., one high-anxiety group (desig- 
nated HA) and one low-anxiety group (AS. 
Each of these two groups was divided by random 
Procedure into 3 subgroups (Success, Failure, and 
Neutral). Approximately 3% months after the 
administration of the questionnaire these students 
were asked to participate in a psychological experi- 
ment concerning intelligence tests. Apparently none 
of the subjects was aware of any connection be- 
tween the questionnaire and the testing session. 


Section II 


At the beginning of the testing session the sub- 
ject was told that he was going to be given a 
number of intelligence tests as part of a study 
relating to the aptitude tests given to every Yale 
freshman, He was also told that his scores in 
the session would be compared with his aptitude 
test scores to make possible a better interpretation 
of the latter. He was presented with the Kohs 
Block Design Test and asked to do sample design 
#2 of the Wechsler-Bellevue modification. He 
Was then presented with design #13 from the Kohs 
Block Design Test (5) and the total time (in 
seconds) needed for completion was recorded. The 
subject was then presented with the Digit Symbol 
subtest from the Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence 
Test (11), doing the practice part first A time 
limit of one minute was used for the main part, 
scoring number right minus number wrong. The 
subject was then again presented with Kohs Design 
কও and, after that, again with the Digit Symbol 
test. This Was continued until each S had com- 
pleted six trials of each of the tests. Six trials 
were chosen in order to obtain both a representative 
Performance curve and to minimize boredom that 
could appear with a large number of trials. After 
the completion of these trials each subject was 
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given the Wisconsin Card Sorting Test? (2, 4) 
and informed at its conclusion that this was not 
part of the intelligence testing but an additional, 
purely exploratory, study. 


Section II 


At this point the experimenter secretly opened 
an envelope, previously prepared for each subject, 
informing the experimenter as to which of the 
three experimental subgroups (success, failure, or 
neutral) the subject belonged. The procedure 
was then as follows: 

Success group. The subject was informally told 
that he had done extremely well on the Kohs 
Block Design and Digit Symbol tests. The ex- 
perimenter looked through several sheets of paper 
(apparently score and norm data), leafed through 
Wechsler's The Measurement of Adult Intelligence, 
and finally informed the subject that he had scored 
at approximately the 93rd to 96th percentile for 
a comparable college. population. ‘This was con- 
cluded by the experimenter’s saying: “Let's see 
whether you can do aswell in the second part” 

Failure group. The procedure was the same as 
for the success group except that the subject was 
told that he had done much worse than would be 
expected from his aptitude scores, and that his 
performance fell below the roth percentile. The 
experimenter then said: “Let's see whether you 
can do better in the second part.” f 

Neutral group. The experimenter only said: 
“Let's go on to the second part.” 


Section IV 


Each subject was then presented with six trials 
of the Kohs Block Design #16 and a specially 
prepared Digit Symbol test of the same form as 
the Wechsler-Bellevue subtest but with different 
symbols. Procedure 5 scoring were the same 
as described in Section Il. At the conclusion 0 
the session each subject was fully informed of the 
Purpose and design of the experiment and ask. 
to fill out a short self-rating schedule on anxiety 
and quality of performance. He was also reques! 
not to discuss the experiment with other students 
until the end of the testing sessions. 

Of the initial 42 subjects, 9 (5 HA and 4 LA 
subjects) failed to participate in the testing sessions. 
The final design and distribution of subjects are 
Presented in Table 1. The procedure was de- 
signed in such a Way that the experimenter could 
not know to which of the two anxiety groups any 
subject belonged. , 


REsuLTs AND DiscusstoN 

In an attempt to establish face validity of 
the questionnaire, the experimenter (without 
knowledge of the subject's questionnaire 
standing) rated each subject’s behavior on ¢ 
five-point scale according to five criteria 0° 
overt anxiety manifestation (perspiration, ex" 


2 The analysis of the subjects’ performance on this 
test will not be presented in this study. 


A STUDY OF ANXIETY AND LEARNING 


TABLE 1 
ExPERIMENTAL DESIGN AND DISTRIBUTION OF SUBJECTS (N) 
HicGH-ANXIETY GROUP Low-ANxXIETY GROUP 
(N=18) (N=15) 
6 trials Kohs Block Design Test (Design No. 13) 
6 trials Digit Symbol Test (Wechsler-Bellevue subtest) 
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HA * HA HA LA LA LA 
SuccEss FAILURE NEUTRAL SuccEss FAILURE NEUTRAL 
(N55) (N=6) (N=7) (N=5) (N=5) (N=5) 


Parr II ** 
6 trials Kohs Block Design Test (Design No. 16) 


6 trials Digit Symbol Test (new form) 


* HA=High anxiety group, LA=Low anxicty group. 
#*'The Ss in cach of the two anxiety groups were assigned by random procedure to the 3 subgroups (success, 


failure, neutral). For the purpose of statistical analysis only five Ss in each subgroup were used. 
Js 
cessive movement, inappropriate laughter and 
exclamations, questioning of instructions, 
hand movement). ‘These ratings were di- 
chotomized into a high anxiety and a low 
anxiety group and compared with question- 
naire ratings. The agreement was significant 


The following predictions arise out of the 
assumptions and hypotheses stated previously: 

Prediction 1 (Hypotheses 1 and 2 ). ‘The 
high anxiety group (HA) is expected to have 
higher mean time scores and greater varia- 
bility than the low anxiety group (LA) on 
the Kohs Block Design Test because of the 


at better than the .00x level of confidence with 
a point correlation (phi) of 59. 

In line with the analysis presented in the 
introduction, the high anxiety group can 
be characterized as individuals with a high 
anxiety drive in testing situations and these 
subjects would be expected to react to the 
testing situation with a large variety of in- 
tervening responses of the order r, (responses 
not relevant to the task). For the low anxiety 
group the anxiety drive is much weaker. 


evocation of more responses of the order Ra. 
Table 2A and Fig. 2 and 3 show the mean 
scores and variability for the two groups in 
the six trials of Part I. ‘The mean score dif- 
ferences all lie in the predicted direction, 
p-values for the first five trials ranging from 
04 to 14 The variability of the HA. group 
is significantly larger at better than the .001 
level of confidence for trials 2 to 5. ‘Trials 
1 and 6 will be discussed separately below. 


TABLE 2A 


Max TMs Scores AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS FOR B. 


OTH ANXIETY GROUPS FOR SIX TRiaLs 


oF First Kons DESIGN 


MEN EOE ETT EET ON 


HicH ANXIETY GROUP 


2 
74.-4(60.5)** 
58.9 


* Onc tail of the distribution of # used. 


te Figures in parentheses exclude one extreme case, 


1=0.94 


F=7.49 


Low ANXIETY GROUP 


—+LOW ANXIETY GROUP 
C(N:15) 


= - + HIGH ANXIETY GROUP 
) 


MEAN TIME SCORE 
¢ IN SECONDS) 


[| 2 3 E 5 6 
TRIALS 
Fic. 2. PERFORMANCE CURVE FOR HiGH ANXIETY AND 
Low ANXIETY GROUPS FOR SIX TRIALS OF FIRST 
Kons Brock DesicN. (X=MEAN ScoRE 
FOR HiGH ANXIETY GROUP INCLUDING 
ONE EXTREME CASE.) 


Prediction 2 (Hypotheses 1 and 3). The 
mean scores on the Digit Symbol test (where 
high scores indicate better performance) are 
expected to be lower for the HA group in 
line with Prediction 1. However, variability 
is expected to rise for the HA group in line 
with Hypothesis 3 since the Digit Symbol 
test was never completed by any subject and 
improvement in this test was slight for suc- 
cessive trials. ‘The variability of the HA 
groups should increase because of the absence 
of anxiety reduction resulting from comple- 
tion of the task at hand. Table 3 and Fig. 
4 and 5 show the scores for the Digit Symbol 
test. ‘The mean scores for the first five trials 
result in differences which are significant at 
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——ocLOW ANXIETY GROUP 
(N15) 


— ~ HIGH ANXIETY GROUP 
CN=18 > 


El 


uw 


STANDARD DEVIATION 


TRIALS 


Fic. 3. STANDARD DEVIATIONS FOR HiGH ANXIETY 
AND Low ANXIETY GROUPS FOR SIX TRIALS OF 
First Kons BLocK DesicN. (X= STANDARD 
DEviATION FOR HiGH ANXIETY GROUP 
INCLUDING ONE EXTREME CASE.) 


the .05 to .17 level of confidence. Figure 5 
shows the predicted rise in variability for the 
HA group accompanied by an apparent drop 
in variability for the LA group. None of the 
differences in variability between the two 
groups was significant. In order to test the 
difference between the two anxiety groups 
in variability change from trial 1 to trial 6, 
the following statistical procedure was fol- 
lowed. In the HA group the 18 Ss were as- 
signed randomly to one of six groups. For 
each of these groups of three subjects an esti- 
mate of variability was obtained for trials 
1 and 6. ‘The variability on trial 6 was then 
subtracted from that on trial 1, resulting in 
six values. ‘The same procedure was employed 


TABLE 2B 


MEAN TiME ScoRES FOR THE EXPERIMENTAL SUBGROUPS ON THE FIRST TRIAL OF SECOND Kons Drsicx ** 


HiGH-ANXIETY GROUP 


Neutral 
Success 
Failure 


Low-ANXIETY GROUP 


* See footnote to Table 2A. 


** Tables 2B and 2C are based on an analysis of covariance of the time scores on trial 1 of the second 


Kohs design for the six experimental subgroups. 


‘The Ss’ scores on trial 1 of the first Kohs design were ut 


as a statistical control for initial differences in Kohs Block Design performance. The resulting t-values have 23 


degrees of freedom. 


A STUDY OF ANXIETY AND LEARNING 
TABLE 2C 


NCE OF DIFFERENCE BETWEEN MEAN TIME SCORES OF EXPERIMENTAL SUBGROUPS WITHIN THE 
Two ANxieTy¥ Groups ** 


IL 


| 
f HicH-ANXIETY GROUP | Low-ANxXIETY GROUP 
| t p* t p* 
Neutral vs. success 1.38 *09 1.02 ‘16 
Neutral vs. failure 1.34 +09 2.10 +02 
Success vs. failure 0.05 ত 1.01 +16 


‘# See footnote to Table 2A. 
#*# See footnote to Table 2B. 


for the LA group, except that here there were 
five groups with three subjects in each. A 
t-test of the difference in variability change 
between the HA and LA groups was signifi- 
cant at the .04 level of confidence. Thus, 
When compared with the low anxiety group, 
the high anxiety group showed a significant 
increase in variability. 

Prediction 3 (Hypotheses 1 and 2). In the 
Kohs Block Design Test, where each trial 
Was necessarily concluded by successful com- 
pletion and where improvement is easily ap- 
Parent, Rap responses are strongly reinforced 
and become increasingly stronger as com- 
pared to R responses elicited by the anxiety 
drive. It can be predicted that eventually the 
high anxiety group will be equal to or better 
than the low anxiety group because of the 
summation of drives SA and Sy. This is 
Partly confirmed by trial 6 of the first part, 
Where the difference between the two groups 


is least apparent. However, when the Neu- 
tral groups (no intervening stimulation be- 
tween parts I and Ill) are compared, this 
predicted difference is striking. The HA 
group, which has been performing at a lower 
level than the LA group for the six previous 
trials, has a mean time score Which is better 
(at the .08 level of confidence) than the LA 
group on trial 1 of the second design. k 
Prediction 4 (from Hypothesis 4). For the 
HA group any further reference to the test- 
ing situation in terms of success or failure 
will elicit internal responses which will in- 
crease the strength of the anxiety drive and 
evoke random responses not relevant to the 
task (Ra). Thus, the neutral HA group is 
expected to perform better than either the 
failure or success group. Their mean time 
score on the Kohs Block Design Test is 
lower, but this difference is not highly sig- 
nificant (at the .09 level of confidence). ‘There 


TABLE 3 


MAN Scores AND SD’s rok BorH ANxIsT¥ GROUPS FOR SIX TRIALS OF Dicrr SyMsoL TEsr 


(WEcHSLER-BELLEVUE SUBTEST) 


WITH TIME LIMIT OF ONE MINUTE 


HicH ANXIETY GROUP 


Low ANxIsTY GROUP 


PRUE TBR TT SUA ES ¢ 
df=31 
ME 5) (d]=371) 
casebcit C0 SUBNES A SON 
40.3 6.6 ০.95 17 
44.3 7.0 1.19 IS 
47.7 6.3 1.64 +05 
49.9 5.9 1.00 ‘16 
51.5 5.8 1.09 14 
52.3 5.3 0.45 *33 


* One tail of the distribution of t used. 
6 ese of the F-values testing the significance of 
Was significant (p values >.05 throughout). 


groups on the first 


i the iances of the two 
difference of the variances 0! Neat TCE 


None of the #- or F-values comparing 


second Digit Symbol test of the 6 subgroups was significant.) 
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LOW ANXIETY 
GROUP 
(N= 15) 


—- + HIGH ANXIETY 
GROUP 
(N-B) 


TRIALS 


Fic. 4. PERFORMANCE CURVE FOR HIGH ANXIETY AND 
Low ANXIETY GROUPS FOR SIX TRIALS oF DiciT 
SYMBOL TEsT (WECHSLER-BELLEVUE SUBTEST, 
Tims LiMiT OF ONE MINUTE) 


is no difference, or trend toward a difference, 
between the success and failure groups. 

Prediction 5 (from Hypothesis 5). Any 
further reference to the testing situation in 
terms of success and failure is expected to 
improve the performance of the LA group 
due to the summation of drives SA and Sy. 
‘Table 2C shows that the difference between 
the neutral and failure groups is significant 
(at the .02 level of confidence), whereas the 
mean time score of the success group lies 
between the other two groups. 


Further Observations 


A comparison of the two failure subgroups 
shows that the low anxiety group is signifi- 
cantly better than the high anxiety group 
(at the .03 level of confidence). This also 
lends support to the hypothesis that pre- 
sumably anxiety-evoking stimulation can have 
a differential effect (interfering or supporting) 
on different individuals. 

It appears that, in general, the high anxiety 
group performs better when no further ref- 
erence is made to their performance, while 
the low anxiety group profits by such ref- 
erences, apparently in the direction of in- 
creased motivation. 

‘The lack of significant differences between 
the two groups on trial 1 of the first Kohs 
Design could be attributed to the factor of 
unfamiliarity which results in large variability 
for the two groups. However, the null hy- 
pothesis was tested that the HA and LA 
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“LOW ANXIETY GROUP 
(Nels) 


STANDARD DEVIATION 
NY DU oa 


=~ ~ + HIGH ANXIETY GROUP 
(N18) 


TRIALS 


Fic. 5. STANDARD DEVIATIONS FOR HiGH ANXIETY 
AND Low ANXIETY GROUPS FOR SIX TRIALS OF 
Dicir SYMBor. TEsT (WECHSLER-BELLEVUE 
SUBTEST, TiMs LiMiT OF ONE MINUTE) 


groups are not differentiated by the over-all 
median when the two groups are thrown to- 
gether. A chi-square test allowed the rejec- 
tion of the null hypothesis at the .03 level of 
confidence. 

No data have been given as to the effect 
of the different types of report on performance 
on the Digit Symbol test. All the relevant 
comparisons were not significant, which may 
be due to a lack of sensitivity and small range: 
of scores on this test. 


CoNcLUsIoNs 


‘The results of the present study suggest that 
anxiety present in the testing situation is am 
important Variable in test performance. It 
is questionable whether intelligence test scores 
adequately describe the underlying abilities of 
individuals who have high anxiety drive in the 
testing situation, particularly since the relation 
of the type of the test to the test performance 
seems to play an important determining role. 
Furthermore, anxiety does not necessarily de- 
press scores, but can serve to elicit improve- 
ment. Further study of the nature of the 
Various anxiety i is necessary, pat- 
ticularly the two types of responses (compati- 
ble and incompatible with test responses) 
suggested in this study. In demonstrating the 
role of anxiety-produced interference, no at- 
tempt has been made to study the origin an 
establishment of the interfering anxiety re 
sponses. 


A STUDY OF ANXIETY AND LEARNING 


Further research into the factors discussed 
above is necessary and at present is being 
undertaken by the authors. Among the more 
important variables being subjected to further 
scrutiny is the specific effect of instructions, 
i.e, does the test situation per se produce the 
differences between the two groups or is 
this difference a function of specific instruc- 
tions given by the examiner? Another vari- 
able subject to further experiment is the factor 
of finishing a task and improving on suc- 
cessive trials. Furthermore, the influence of 
familiarity with the test material and its 
effect upon differences between the two anx- 
iety groups appears to be an important 
variable in interpreting test results in the 
light of the data presented in this study. 
Another problem presented by our data is 
the differential effect of success and failure. 
It is presumed that this effect is to some 
degree dependent upon S’s own evaluation 
of his performance. Finally, it is suggested 
that an examination of S’s previous experi- 
ences and performances in testing situations, 
as well as specific personality factors and life 
history data, may be valuable in shedding 
further light on this problem. 


SUMMARY 

‘The present study was designed to investi- 
gate the influence of anxiety, as evoked by a 
testing situation, on the performance of typical 
intelligence test items. Relevant hypotheses 
Were postulated on the basis of S-R behavior 
theory. 

‘Two groups of Ss (a high anxiety group 
and a low anxiety group), all sophomore and 
Junior college students, were selected on the 
basis of an anxiety questionnaire and each 
group was randomly divided into three sub- 
Sroups (success, failure, and neutral). All 
Subjects were given six trials each on the 
Kohs Block Design #13 and the Digit Sym- 
bol subtest of the Wechsler-Bellevue Intelli- 
gence Test. The subjects were then told either 
that they had done very well, or very badly, 
Were told to go on to the second part. 
“In the second part all Ss were give six trials 
each of the Kohs Block Design #16 and a 
EE variation of the Digit Symbol 

St. 

The following predictions based on the 

coretical hypotheses were borne out: 
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1. ‘The mean time scores on the Kohs Block 
Design of the low anxiety group were better 
than those of the high anxiety group for 
the first five trials. 

2. ‘The variability of the high anxiety group 
was significantly larger than that of the low 
anxiety group. 

3. As the learning process proceeded, the 
anxiety drive of the high anxiety group 
tended to improve performance scores. 

4. An intervening report (success or fail- 
ure) elicited improved performance for the 
low anxiety group but depressed scores for 
the high anxiety group. 

It appears that the optimal conditions 
for a high anxiety group are those in which 
no further reference is made to the testing 
situation, and that the optimal conditions 
for a low anxiety group are those in which 
the subjects are given a failure report. 

The above processes were discussed in 
terms of responses relevant to the task and 
responses not relevant to the task, both types 
being evoked by an anxiety drive. 

Further research problems arising out of 
the present study are discussed. 
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THE FORMATION OF SOCIAL GROUPS UNDER CONDITIONS OF 
SUCCESS AND FAILURE * 


J. C. GILCHRIST 


University of Wisconsin 


ARIOUS sources indicate that a success- 
failure continuum is an effective vari- 
able in the determination of group for- 
mation (J, 2, 10, IT, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22). 
‘The present study is an attempt to investigate 
one aspect of the problem in a laboratory 
situation. Precisely, the problem is as follows: 
Given: 


1. a success-failure continuum the defi- 
nition of which is held in common by 
each of the participant individuals, 

2. that these participant individuals are 
motivated to perform in terms of the 
tasks involved in that continuum, 

3. that these individuals are distributed 
along the success-failure continuum so 
that, working as individuals, some of 
them experience success and others fail- 
ure, 

4. that objective success and failure 
occur in direct relationship with sub- 
jective success and failure, 

5. that these participant individuals 
exist cognitively for each other, and 

6. that every individual's “objective” 
(commonly defined) success or failure 
be communicated to every other partici- 
pant individual, 

what will be the grouping choices of a ran- 
dom collection of individuals when action 
not of individuals but of groups is required 
for further possible goal attainment? 

And, if the above grouping choices are 
made operative in various ways and the 
groupings so formed subjected to the further 
operation of the success-failure continuum,> 
what will occur in terms of further group- 
ing choices? 

1'This study is part of a thesis submitted in 1950 in 
partial fulfillment of the requirements for the Ph.D. 
degree at the University of California at Los Angeles. 
The writer wishes to thank Drs. Franklin Fearing, 
J. A. Gengerelli, Walter Goldschmidt, and Harry Hoijer 
for their valuable criticisms and assistance. 

2]n the remainder of the discussion, the success-failure 


continuum will be treated in its simplest fashion; that 
is, as a dichotomous variable. 
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The problem, however, is more extensive 
than an.attempt to answer the above ques. 
tions on the basis of experimentally gathered 
data. It is also an attempt to derive the 
consequences of the application of success 
and failure upon grouping choices through 
the use of two hypothetical constructs of psy- 
chology. ‘These constructs are (a) level of . 
aspiration and (b) expectation. The limi- | 
tations and definitions given respectively for 
these variables by Lewin, et al. (6) and Tol | 
man (14) are accepted herein. 


The Predictions 

Prediction 1. S’s3 will choose other S's 
for group activity along the same or similar 
lines of endeavor as that on which they were 
labeled. 

Prediction 2. F’s will choose S’s for group 
activity along the same or similar lines of 
endeavor as that on which they were labeled. 

Under the conditions given in the formula- 
tion of the problem and where the task in- 
volved is (a) familiar and/or of a class sub- 
sumed under a frame of reference previously 
established by the individual and (b) per 
ceived as neither too difficult nor too as) 
by the individual, he will establish a level of 
aspiration with respect to that task. If, then, 
some persons working as individuals on the 
same task as the other participating inc 
viduals exceed or equal their level of aspira- 
tion, they will experience success thereby 
establishing an expectation of future person 
success when working on the same or similar 
tasks. And, if their success is communicate 
to other participants working with the tas 
—at least in the sense that they have 0° 
jectively” attained the goal—the other partic 
pants will label them successful, i.e., esta 
an expectation that these persons will Succ! 


8 Hereinafter, the letter “S” will stand for those labeled 


successful and the letter “F” for failure. Sequence { 


{ = 


these letters will indicate sequences of success anc yc 
on tasks. Thus, an SF will be an individual who 8 
a and then failed while an FF is one who has 

iled. 1 


SocIAL-GROUP FORMATION UNDER SUCCESS AND FAILURE 


in the future when working on the same or 
similar tasks. On the other hand, if some 
participants have performances below their 
level of aspiration they will experience failure 
thereby establishing an expectation of future 
personal failure when working on the same 
or similar tasks. Here, too, if their failure 
to attain the goal is communicated to the 
other participants in the task, these other 
participants will label them as failing, i.e., 
establish expectations that these failing per- 
sons will fail in the future when working on 
the same or similar tasks. 

‘The above considerations lead to the em- 
Ppirically substantiated statement that the sub- 
jectively successful persons will tend to in- 
crease their previous level of aspiration while 
the failure persons will lower theirs for con- 
tinued activity along the same dimensions 
as the previous task (see [6]). 

If at this point further behavior along the 
same or a similar line of endeavor is necessary 
except that the concerted action of two or 
more individuals is required, there will exist 
a pool of individuals, some successful and 
some failures, from among whom choices 
of work partners may be made. When an 
S is choosing he will be operating in terms 
of (a) a need for a successful choice and (b) 


. a need to maintain and attain his now raised 


level of aspiration. No expectation as to the 
Success of any given choice exists and, there- 
fore, the choice situation is itself ambiguous. 
But working with an individual labeled a 
Success” would support the expectation of 
attaining the S’s raised level of aspiration 
Whereas working with a “failure”? would 
bring a reduction in the aspiration level 
and/or reduce the expectation of attaining 
it. Hence, in the absence of structured choice 
expectations, S’s will choose each other. 
For the failures, the conditions which exist 
are (a) the unsatisfied need for commerce 
With the goal as a result of the uncompleted 
first task, (b) the need for a successful choice, 
and (c) the need of at least maintaining and 


f ‘The operation of frames of reference peripheral to 
the attainment of the task goal (e.g., physical appearance 
standards, clothing standards, etc.) may enter into the 

‘oice in such a fashion as to negate this and the fol- 
OWiIng predictions to some extent in a completely free 
ituation. In the event of a relatively homogeneous 
Population and/or where the task is sufficiently impor- 
ah the participants, however, the prediction should 
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attaining their now lowered levels of aspira- 
tion. Asin the case of the S’s, the possibility 
of a successful choice is an unstructured situa- 
tion, but the direction of choice is as clearly 
indicated. Expectation of future success with 
the other participants is delineated by their 
success or failure labels, and, as before, a 
successful choice of an S would lead to an 
increased expectation of future task success. 
Hence, F’s will choose S’s. 

Prediction 3. If S’s are grouped (i.e., per- 
mitted the operation of their choices as pre- 
dicted in 1 supra) and are successful when 
working together (SS), they will, in terms 
of a second grouping choice, choose one 
another. 

Prediction 4. If F’s are forced to group with 
F's (i.e., not permitted the operation of their 
choices as predicted in 2 supra) and fail when 
working together (FF), they will, in terms 
of a second grouping choice, distribute their 
choices between the SS’s and their fellow 
FFs. 

When the operation of the reciprocal choices 
of the S’s is allowed in a fashion which denies 
the F’s choices of the S’s, then the S’s have 
again achieved a goal through a successful 
choice. If the S’s then succeed when working 
together, they will choose one another for 
the same reasons as advanced in the support 
of Prediction 1. Now, however, two addi- 
tional factors support the prediction that 
SS’s will choose each other: (a) The suc- 
cessful first choice will have established ex- 
pectations of a second successful choice if 
they again choose each other. (b) The ex- 
perience of goal achievement while working 
together will have resulted in increased levels 
of aspiration and heightened expectation of 
success for working together. 

At the same time, if the F’s fail working 
together, they have been subjected to three 
nonachievement experiences: failure as indi- 
viduals, failure in their choices, and failure 
working together. These facts lead to con- 
flicting vectors within the FF's: for future 
task success they should choose from among 
the SS’s but for choice success they should 
choose from among their fellow FF’s. ‘This 
latter statement follows from the fact that 
the S’s had worked as a unit to become SS’s 
and the F's as a unit to become FF’s. Thus, 
their expectation will be that these groupings 
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will recur. Therefore, FF’s to obtain a suc- 
cessful choice should choose other FF's. This 
ambivalent condition will be reflected by the 
choices of the FF’s: taken as a whole, the 
pool of FF’s will choose neither the SS’s nor 
the FFs significantly one over the other. 

Prediction 5. If S’s are grouped and fail 
when acting together (SF), they will, on a 
second grouping choice, choose their fellow 
SF’s. 

Prediction 6. If F's are forced to group 
with F’s and are successful when working 
together (FS), they will, in terms of a 
second grouping choice, choose their fellow 
FS’s. 

The SF’s will have undergone a success 
experience as an individual, a successful 
choice, and a failure experience when work- 
ing together. Under these conditions, the 
SE’s will have not attained the goal and thus 
will lower their level of aspiration for future 
performance with their fellow SF's. This 
factor alone would indicate that the now SF 
should choose an FS, but the expectation with 
respect to the FS’s is in itself ambiguous; 
‘they have failed as individuals and then suc- 
ceeded when working with other initial F's. 
Besides, other considerations enter here. 
Firstly, the expectation that a second success- 
ful grouping choice will occur if the same 
grouping choice is repeated. Secondly, a 
single failure following two successes should 
‘be less effective in bringing about a change 
in behavior than if it had not been so pre- 
ceded. ‘The latter statement follows from 
the repeated finding (4, ch. 8) that reinforce- 
ment (reward, success) of a response in- 
‘creases the resistance of that response to 
extinction. For the SF’s, task success expecta- 
tions are ambiguous, but choice success ex- 
pectations center upon the other SF’s. Hence 
‘the prediction that, although the SF’s have 
failed working together, their choices should 
be of their fellow SF's. 

On the other hand, the FS’s have experi- 
enced failure on the first task, a failing first 


5]t might be assumed that the intensity of a success 
‘or failure experience following a grouping choice is 
initially less than that of the task since the goal of the 
‘behavior sequence is task success. The whole question 
of intensity relations between task and grouping choice 
success and failure as well as its relation to repeated 
experiences of success and failure is one which needs 
investigation. In this investigation, a constant intensity 
sufficient only to make the variables operative is assumed. 
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choice, and a success experience when work- 
ing together. Thus, together, for the first 
time in the series they have achieved a goal. 
‘This experience should be more intense than 
one not preceded by two failures since this 
goal attainment will also serve as substitute 
satisfaction for the two previous unsatisfied 
needs. ‘This effect should produce empha- 
sized expectation of success in future activi- 
ties when working together. Additionally, 
the original S’s are now SF's and, thus, ex- 
pectations of task success with them is am- 
biguous. Further, expectations of choice suc 
cess have been established upon their fellow 
FS’s. These considerations lead to the pre- 
diction that the FS’s will choose each other. 

Prediction 7. If S’s are forced to group 
with F’s, then, on the basis of there being two 
such mixed groups and that one of these 
mixed groups succeeds while the other fails, 


(a) the SS’s of the SS and FS group 


will distribute their choices between the 
SF’s and FS’s while 

(b) the SF’s of the SF and FF group 
will distribute their choices between the 
SS’s and the FF's. 

Prediction 8. If F’s are grouped with S's, 
then, on the basis of there being two such 
mixed groups and that one of these mixed 
groups succeeds while the other fails, 


(a) the FS’s of the SS and FS group 
will choose the SS’s with whom they have 
worked while 

(b) the FF’s of the SF and FF group 
will distribute their choices between the 
SS’s and SF's. 


At this point, the situation becomes in- 
creasingly complex, for, when the reciproce 
choices of the S’s for each other are prohibit 
and they are forced to group with F's thus 
making the F’s choices of S§’s successful,’ the | 
result is at least two groups composed of at 


least one S and one F each. If, in the mini 


6 Lissner (8) found that the need residual from un 
completed tasks was “discharged” by the subseque 
completion of another task as measured by frequency 
resumption of the uncompleted tasks. k thls 

7 It should be pointed out that for this experiment 
is a somewhat inaccurate statement. In terms © by 
experimental design it would sometimes occur that 
the first choice both F’s would choose the same S. ols 
at least some of the FS's and FF's did not get tow 
with the particular S whom they had chosen., ss 
in this section a successful first choice is consider 
being paired with cither S. 


stance of two work units, one of 
is made to succeed and the other to 
further result is one unit composed 
SS and an FS and another unit com- 
of an SF and an FF. These persons 
aye the characteristics of their counter- 
discussed in Predictions 3 to 6 except 
those initially labeled F’s have a success- 
first choice while those labeled S have a 
rf first choice. In this situation, the 
would have only one residual tension 
tem in the series of events, the failing 
rst choice, which would have been subjected 
t0 some substitute satisfaction following suc- 
Cess on the second task. Task success ex- 
pectations indicate a choice of either the SF 
oF the FS although precedence must be given 
to the FS since it was with him that the 
SS has just succeeded. Choice success ex- 
pectations indicate a choice of the FS, for it 
Was with him that the SS was grouped. From 
the above considerations would come the pre- 
“diction that choices of the FF by the SS will 
Mot occur and that the SS will choose the FS. 
Another factor, though, makes this predic- 
“tion ambiguous. ‘The SS, in view of his 
tWo successful performances, the last of which 
Tesulted in at least a partial substitute satis- 
faction for the failing choice, may not have 
Sufficient motivation at the requirement of a 
Second choice to be affected by the expecta- 
tion of its failing, and hence he may act as 
if there was no need to shift his choice from 
১ the ow SF to the FS. This last fact and the 
task success ambiguity of the FS and SF 
“Iequire that the prediction be made only in 
terms of the SS’s distributing their choices 
Fh Jetween the SF’s and FS’s. 
The SE, on the other hand, when presented 
ith the requirement of a second choice, will 
ve the need thus established increased by 
Unsatisfied needs residual after his failing 
Choice and second task and his motiva- 
therefore, should be relatively high. 
© expectation for a successful future per- 
ince. will be in terms of either the SS 
: FS. However, the expectation of task 
With the SS will be higher since he 
ce succeeded whereas the FS has been 
ful only ,once and that while working 
e SS, ‘This factor indicates that the 
{ continue in his choice of the now 
for task success but, in terms of choice 
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success, the SF’s expectation is that, if he 
continues in his choice of the SS, his choice 
will again fail. Hence, for a successful choice, 
the SF has the possibilities of either the FS 
or the FF. It was with the FF, however, 
that the SF was grouped and that will have 
established an expectation that such will again 
take place. These two competing vectors 
lead to the prediction of the distribution of 
choices by the SF’s between the SS’s and FE’s, 

As to the FS at the requirement of a second 
choice, his course is clear. His expectations 
of future task success and choice success are 
both anchored to the now SS's and this 
dictates the prediction that the FS’s will 
choose. the SS’s. 

The FF, in this case, is the only individual 
who has not had a successful task experience 
although he has made a successful choice. 
With respect to task aspiration, they can best 
be maintained or increased by choice of the 
SS, SF, or FS with emphasis upon the SS 
since he is the only person doubly labeled a 
success. It is with a choice of the SF, how- 
ever, that the FF will have greater expecta- 
tions of his choice being successful for it Was 
previously successful. Hence, the prediction 
that the FF’s will distribute their choices be- 
tween the SS’s and the SF's. 

Prediction 9. ‘The same tendency of group- 
ing choices as predicted in 1 through 8 supra 
will spread to other activities. ‘This spread 
will be effective in inverse proportion to the 
degree of importance which these other ac- 
tivities have for the individuals’ other frames 
of reference. 

Every phenotypical definition of the success- 
failure continuum will have limiting cases. 
These limitations will be a function of the 
other frames of reference of the individual. 
Similarity of the frames of reference and the 
value placed upon the contemplated action 
by the other frames will be the major de- 
terminers of these limitations. Where the 
other contemplated activity is similar to that 
along which a specific success-failure defini- 
tion was made and provided the individual 
has no other previously established reference 
scale for the specific persons involved, the 
labeling of success or failure. will generalize 
s0 as to affect the choices for group action in 
the other activities in the same direction as 
that postulated in Predictions 1 to 8 above. 
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As the degree of similarity decreases, this 
generalization effect will lessen and in pro- 
portion to the degree of importance the 
future action has for these dissimilar frames. 
‘The first of these statements follows from the 
principle of stimulus generalization in the 
learning process. ‘The second follows from 
the finding (5) that unless the activity is 
valued (taps an ego-involved frame of ref- 
erence) little or no motivation may be in- 
ferred. In the absence of motivation, there 
will be little shift in the perception of the 


situation, and, consequently, little change in . 


the previous choices. 


IMPLEMENTATION OF THE PREDICTIONS 


In order to test the predictions, four experi- 
mental groups of subjects were required. Since 
Predictions 1 and 2 bear upon the grouping choices 
after the first task performance, the data from all 
subjects could be used to test these predictions 
providing the four experimental groups were treated 
exactly alike on the first task and choice. This 
was done. Four subjects were brought into the 
laboratory at a time, and two of these were made 
to succeed in the performance of a task as indi- 
viduals while the other two were made to fail. 
‘This individual success or failure was communicated 
to the participants, and, after the time limit for 
the task had elapsed, each subject made a grouping 
choice of one of the other participants for con- 
tinued activity on a similar task to be performed in 
pairs. Beyond this point, however, the treatment 
of the subjects varied. Some collections of four 
subjects had their sessions completed by answering 
a set of sociometric questions. This set of sub- 
jects was Group I and was obtained in order to 
test generalization of grouping choices (Prediction 
9) following the single success-failure experience. 
In Group II, the two S’s were paired and made to 
succeed while working together on a second and 
similar task, while the two F’s were paired and 
made to fail. Following this, another grouping 
choice was made, and then the subjects made the 
other sociometric choices (Predictions 3, 4, and 9). 
‘Group III was treated in the same fashion as 
Group II except that the S’s failed when working 
together while the two F's succeeded (Predictions 
5, 6, and 9). In Group IV, each S was paired with 
one of the F's and one pair made to succeed while 
the other failed. As in Groups IT and III, the suc- 
cess and failure as pairs was communicated to the 
participants and, after the second grouping choice, 
the subjects made the other sociometric choices 
(Predictions 7, 8, and 9). 

Another group, Group Ia, was treated in the 
same fashion as Group I, but only three subjects 
participated in a given experimental session and 
only one of the three was allowed to succeed. 

Since the dependent variable, grouping choices, 
is enumeration data, it permits the use of the 
small sample statistic, chi-square, with the expected 
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frequencies (null hypothesis) of choice of cither 
an S or an F determined by the proportions of 
S's and F’s in the pool from Which a choice is to! 
be made. Hence, in Prediction 1 when an § was 
choosing, he had a chance value of one-third for 
choosing an S and two-thirds for choosing an F, 
The reverse was the case when an F was choosing | 
(Prediction 2). Similar values prevail for all 
other predictions except 7, 8, and 9. In Prediction 
7 and 8, the values would be one-third for any 
choice since all four of the participants were ditl. 
ferently labeled. In Prediction 9, the values were J 
the same as those of the particular prediction under 
Whose conditions it was tested. 

The size of the N required dictated that college 
students had to be used as subjects because they 
were the only relatively homogeneous and accessible 
pool of adult subjects of that size available. 

The source of subjects having been determined, 
the problem became one of making the exper. 
mental model as much like a “real” situation a 
possible for the subjects. With college students it 
was decided that a test development program woul 
be a meaningful guise, and that “reasoning” test 
would furnish a frame of reference in terms d 
which the initial level of aspiration would be 
tablished. Further, besides the motivation prt 
vided by the establishment of a level of aspiration 
on the “reasoning” test, it was postulated that il 
they expected that their success or failure wet 
made a matter of open knowledge to the othe 
participants an ego-threat would be presented antl 
furnish heightened need for success as well al 
tapping the competitive frames of reference which 
both the general American cultural setting and ! 
university situation inculcates. Under this motive 
tion-arousing setup, zero levels of aspiration shoul 
be rare among the members of a fairly select 
student body. Therefore, if interesting test mir 
terials were selected which were capable of being 
manipulated by the experimenter in such a manne 
as to produce either complete (or almost complete) 
Objective success or complete (or almost complete 
objective failure, S’s should have positive attait 
ment discrepancies and F's should have negative 
attainment discrepancies. b 

The first of these tests was that originated ly 
Rashkis, Cushman, and Landis (12). This test 
for the double classification on a board arrange 
as a 4X4 table of the following words or phrase 
THIRST, DRINKING, LIQUID, FOUNTAIN, HUNGER, EATIN 
FOOD, RESTAURANT, NEED MONEY, WORKING, JOB, 
DUSTRY, SEX DESIRE, SEX ACT, WOMAN, SALTS 

In the modified form used in this experiment ¢ 
word or phrase was typewritten on one © 
1-inch cardboard squares and placed in a ded 
Plain blue envelope. Four such sets were provic 
One for each of the participants at a single e5P 
mental session. This material combined with 
ambiguous instructions given the subjects, an 
with the cards whatever you think you should do, 
provided a situation where any of a m 
solutions could be called “correct” or, 
as there were so many possibilities for rear’! 
ment, any solution could be called “incorrect. 


inasmu' 
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The second test to be modified was the Vigotsky 
concept formatiop test as described by Hanfmann 
and Kasanin (3). The original test consisted of 
22 wooden blocks in 5 different colors, 6 different 
shapes, 2 heights, and 2 sizes of the upper sur- 
face. On the under side of each block was written 
one of four syllables: lag, bik, cev, and mur. Lag 
was on the tall-large blocks, bik on the short-large 
blocks, mur on the tall-small blocks, and cev on 
the short-small blocks. “The purpose of the test 

«was that the testee segregate the blocks bearing 
each syllable into a separate group. As modified 
here one set of 15 wooden blocks was constructed 
classifiable either on the basis of short curvilinear 
base blocks, tall curvilinear base blocks, short 
rectilinear base blocks, and tall rectilinear base 
blocks or on the basis of finding slight but dis- 
criminable height differences between the four kinds 
of blocks. A second set of blocks was constructed 
in similar fashion except that the syllables were 
assigned to these blocks at random and three 
additional blocks destroying the height relationship 
and having both curvilinear and rectilinear edges 
on their bases were placed in the set. The first 
of these sets was constructed to make the induction 
of success relatively simple; the last was, of course, 
the failure set. Each set was placed upon a covered 
flat wooden tray and administered under the 
Vigotsky instructions. 

Other requirements of the test setup were (a) the 
Prevention of subjects from finding out that they 
Were being differentially treated by the experi- 
menter and (b) the communication of success and 
failure of the subjects. ‘To accomplish the first 
of these, in the middle of the otherwise bare experi- 
mental room, a large table and four chairs were 
Placed. The top of this table was divided into 
equal areas by an arrangement of partitions and 
blackout cloth. In this manner, a private working 
Space was provided for each subject in such a way 
that he could easily see the wall to his front and 

‘ the experimenter standing in the area on the other 
side of the table. 

The second factor, that of communication of suc- 
i and failure of the subjects, was accomplished 

Y Several means. As each subject entered the 
room he was given a neckcloth which had a 
ক bearing a number from one to four on both 

ie front and the back, and the working spaces 
at the table were also numbered in order from one 
to four. The Subject was to be seated at the 
ee space bearing the same number as that of 
li neckcloth. On a shelf 7 feet above the floor 

against the wall which the subjects faced 
Were an easily seen electric timer and a signal 
En having individually illuminated numerals 
Le 1 to 4. To justify announcement of a suc- 
5 2 time limit was imposed on the “test” situa- 
io “You will have as much time as it takes the 
FE, 0 the second task, ‘pair’ was 

Er 0 2 

“test ple rE 0S ooh to complete the 

yen someone completes (‘when the first 
EY the test, I will announce 2 and turn on the 

ERE ss (Ee corresponds to the 

ers they wear’).” (It was 
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thought that perhaps this unusual time limit might 
arouse suspicion on the part of the subjects that 
all was not as it appeared. Only a few subjects 
gave any indication that it did, and the data of 
these subjects were discarded.)8 

Beyond these conditions, the operation of pe- 
ripheral frames of reference had to be blocked so 
that only the success-failure continuum in the 
task dimensign was operative. To this end, the 
four subjects were, at any one of the experimental 
sessions, either all males or females. Additionally, 
the factor of acquaintanceship of any of the sub- 
jects was controlled by asking at the end of the 
session if any of the participants had been previ- 
ously acquainted, and, if any answers were “yes” 
their data were discarded. In order to prevent 
acquaintanceship arising between the subjects while 
they were awaiting the start of the experiment, a 
long biographical questionnaire was constructed for 
the purpose of preventing any conversation between 
the subjects prior to their working in pairs. 

The possibility of there being position preferences 
in choice was controlled by randomly selecting prior 
to the experiment the numbers of the pair to suc- 
ceed at every session. 

Grouping choices were recorded by the subjects 
upon sheets of yellow copy paper in response to 
the statement “You are going to be ‘retested in 
just a moment on a similar test working together 
in pairs. Please take the yellow sheet of paper in 
front of you and write down the number of the 
person with whom you wish to be paired.” Each 
subject was provided with a separate and new sheet 
for each choice. 

To test Prediction 9 a social questionnaire was 
prepared calling for grouping choices in two dif- 
ferent hypothetical situations; one similar to that 
of the test and one dissimilar. The questions were: 


1. To which one of the persons taking this test 
will you be most likely to speak when next 
you see him (her)? 


8 A control experiment was run to determine what 
effect, if any, the announcing and signalling of the 
numbers of two of the four subjects had upon grouping 
choices. Twelve sets of four subjects each heard an- 
nounced and saw signalled the numbers of two subjects 
with no explanation given as to the reason for so doing. 
Six sets were all males and six sets were all females. A 
different one of the six combinations of the numbers 1, 
2, 3 and 4 taken two at a time was announced in each 
of the six male sets and six female sets. ‘The subjects 
then made a grouping choice under the same require- 
ments as in the experimental sessions. The results were 
that the persons whose numbers were announced chose 
unannounced persons in 20 instances and announced 
persons in 4. Chi-square equals 2.30 which has a p of 
between .20 and .10. The persons whose numbers were 
not announced chose unannounced persons in 14 in- 
stances and announced persons in 10. Chi-square equals 
5.67 which has a p of less than .02 with one degree of 
freedom. Because the direction of choice in both cases 
is opposite to that predicted under success and failure 
conditions, it is held that if the predictions hold, the 
result cannot be explained upon the basis of announce- 
ment and signalling of numbers per se. ‘The significant 
value of chi-square obtained from the choices made by 
unannounced persons cannot at present be satisfactorily 
explained. 
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2. Which one would you most prefer asking to 
the Co-op ® for a cup of coffee or a coke? 

3. With which one would you most prefer to 
go on a “double date”? 

4. With which one would you most prefer to 
work on “math” problems? 

5. With which one would you most prefer to 
study for examinations? 


TABLE 1 
THE FREQUENCIES OF FIRST AND SECOND TASK GROUPING CHoicss * 
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primarily from psychology classes at the University 
of California, Los Angeles, during the summer | 
sessions of 1948. One hundred and twenty-six | 
of the subjects were males and 108 were females. 
They ranged in age from 15 to over 50 years of 
age with the median occurring within the 20-24 
years interval. They reported that their years of | 
college ranged from zero to over five with the 


First CHOICES OF 


GRrouP CHoosER 
S's F's 


* Yates’ correction has been applied in every case where an expected frequency was less than ten and df: 
** The task labels of the chosen individuals are shown in the separate cells. 


The first three questions were, of course, non- 
academic questions and were selected so as to be 
in a rough three-step scale of importance to the 
rating-dating complex of college students’ frames of 
reference as shown by Waller (15) and Loomis 
and Green (9). These questions were asked orally 
and the answers were recorded by the subjects. 
An answer to the questions was not forced by ex- 
plicit directions on the first reading but was upon 
a second. 


Subjects 


‘The volunteer subjects whose data were used in 
this experiment numbered 234. They were drawn 


9 “Co-op” is the local term for the campus cafeteria 
and coffee shop. 


CHI-SQUARE 
OF SECOND 
CHoicEs 


SEcOND CHoicEs ** af 


Chi-square=90.8; p<.o0o1 


Chi-square=2.30; ?<.20 
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median in the vicinity of three years and to 
their college grades averaged from “D” to 
with the median at “B.” 


REsuLTs AND DiscussIoN 

Predictions t and 2 bear solely upon 
first choices of the subjects, and, inasmuc 
all groups except Ia had the same number 
subjects and were treated in exactly the sane 
fashion until after the first choices 
made, their data were combined. The dat 
are in Table 1. It will be noted that Pie 
diction 1 is supported. 

Prediction 2 does not 


i 


fare so well un 
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the same analysis. F’s choose S’s primarily as 
predicted (see ‘Table 1) but chi-square falls 
between the 20 and 10%, levels of confidence. 
It has been thought that this situation might 
occur since it seemed likely that the parameter 
might, in this experimental condition, fall 
close to the chance value. ‘Therefore, Group 
Ia was obtained. As might be expected, the 
requirement that four persons keep appoint- 
ments at the same time and place resulted in 
a number of instances when only three per- 
sons appeared. It was decided to use the 
same procedures when three rather than four 
persons appeared except that only one sub- 
ject was made successful. In this case, an F 
making a grouping choice would have one 
S and one F between whom to select. ‘Thus, 
the null hypothesis expectation would be 
that one-half of the choices be of F’s and one- 
half of S’s. ‘The question asked was “If you 
were to work on a similar test in pairs, with 
which one of the other persons taking this 
test here today would you rather be paired?” 
This less real question casts doubt upon the 
result since it is somewhat in line with the 
complaint that laboratory investigations in 
the social sciences are artificial. ‘The fault is 
admitted to some extent, but the result is 
held to indicate, at least, the validity of Pre- 
diction 2. The result was that 20 of the F 
subjects chose S’s and 7 chose other F’s.0 
This result yields a chi-square of 6.26 which 
With one degree of freedom is significant 


~~ beyond the 2%, level of confidence. Although 


the confidence Which can be placed in Pre- 
diction 2 is not as great as that of Prediction 


‘1, it would seem that both are supported by 


the data. Evidently when a random collec- 
tion of individuals is required to form groups, 
the individuals tend to form them around 
the successful individuals. Failures do not 
orm a differential group (i.e, reciprocate 
One another's choices), then, on the basis of 
their mutual failure. ‘The emergence of such 
Sroups must be determined by events occur- 
ting after the initial grouping choice has been 
made. 
US other events are Obviously the erec- 
ke Le occurrence of some kinds of barriers 
0 4 Operation of the grouping choices. 
ru barriers may exist for a number of 
‘sons. Since the S’s typically tend to choose 


10 The = +7 = 
5 hat I Ee one subject was uninterpretable 
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each other reciprocally, if the external situa- 
tion requires that two or more persons act 
together and bars more than just the number 
of S’s from operating together, the F’s are 
necessarily thrown together. Or, if the S's 
actively reject the participation of the F's, 
the same condition results. These and re- 
lated problems remain for future investiga- 
tions, but Predictions 36 bear upon the 
general question of any barrier at all exist- 
ing to the operation of the typical choices of 
the F's. 

Predictions 3 and 4 deal with the case of 
continued success of the S’s and continued 
failure of the F's. Prediction 3 was that the 
SS’s would choose each other reciprocally 
and Prediction 4 was that the FF’s would 
distribute their choices between the SS’s and 
their fellow FF’s. Table 1 shows that this 
is the case. There is one set of reciprocated 
choices: the SS’s are choosing each other. 
The FF’s, on the other hand, demonstrate no 
clear-cut set of choices either reciprocal or of 
the SS’s. This state of affairs leads to the 
suspicion that the failures will not form a 
group until all possible expectations for the 
occurrence of a successful choice of a success- 
ful individual have been exhausted. Even 
then, it is suspected that the group so formed 
would not be stable; that any indication that 
there could be a possible successful choice of 
a successful individual would result in the dis- 
solution of such a group. These latter state- 
ments also remain for future study, but there 
is some evidence hinting at their correctness. 

The questionnaire dealing with sociometric 
choices in other situations had two questions 
set up as tapping a frame of reference similar 
to that of the tasks: “With which one (of 
the persons taking this test) would you most 
prefer to work on ‘math’ problems?” and 
“With which one would you most prefer to 
study for examinations?” These questions 
permit the respondent to behave autistically; 
they permit the choice to be made in terms 
of preferences without the necessity of these 
preferences being tested. ‘Thus, by compar- 
ing the direction of response to these questions 
to the responses made in the more real situa- 
tion (i.e. the second grouping choice condi- 
tion), an estimate as to what would occur 
if the FF’s perception of the situation was 
changed to provide any expectation that a 
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successful choice of a successful individual 
could—or was to—occur. 

It will be remembered that, on the second 
grouping choice, FF’s chose SS’s 11 to 9 
over their fellow FF’s. On Question 4 of the 
Social Questionnaire, however, the FF’s chose 
the SS’s 19 to 1 over the other FF’s while on 
Question 5 the choices favored the SS’s 16 
to 4. Although the experiment was not de- 
signed to test the significance of changes be- 
tween a first and second set of responses and 
therefore the N is too small for such a chi- 
square check to be conclusive," it can at 
least furnish an indication as to the possible 
correctness of the hypothesis. ‘The chi-square 
for the changes between the second grouping 
choice and the response to Social Question 4 
is 6.13 (p<.02) while that of the second 
grouping choice on Social Question 5 is 1.78 
(p<.20). Both the changes are in the ex- 
pected direction: the social questions pro- 
duced more choices of the SS’s than did the 
second grouping choice. In view of the 
small N and the last value of p, it is only 
tentatively suggested that groups which might 
form under continuing task and choice fail- 
ure are unstable. 

Returning to the narrower fields which the 
experiment was designed to test, Prediction 
5 was that SF’s would choose SE's, and Pre- 
diction 6 stated that FS’s would choose each 
other. ‘The predictions are substantiated by 
the data as shown in Table 1. 

‘The results of Group II with which Pre- 
dictions 5 and 6 were tested lead to the con- 
clusion that differential group formation is 
here emerging. The SF's are choosing each 
other and the FS’s are also choosing each 
other. ‘Thus, in the face of one failure ex- 
perience when working together the initially 
successful persons still tend to form a group- 
ing, but after the occurrence of a success ex- 
perience when working together the initially 
failing persons tend to form a distinct posi- 
tive bias towards one another. It would 
appear, then, that definite establishment of 

11Lewis and Burke (7) in a recent review of the 
misuses of chi-square have stated that an expected fre- 
quency “of 5 is believed too low.” ‘There are, of course, 

differences of opinion upon the matter. Snedecor (13; 
Pp. 169) reports an unpublished study by Fryer in which 
“the small expected frequencies of mutations in radiation 
experiments, as low as 0.5" were examined. “In a series 
of 47 tests . . . no conclusions about significance . . . 


had to be changed when the more difficult exact tests 
were made.” The lowest expected frequency here is 2.8. 
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groupings by initially labeled failure indi- 
viduals is dependent upon the attainment of 
some measure of task success by those persons 
unless, as was pointed out in discussing the 
results under Prediction 4, any possible ex- 
pectations of a successful choice of a success 
ful person have been negated either through 
inference or direct experience. | 
Group IV was the group designed to test 
Predictions 7a, b and 8a, b. It will be re- 
called that the initially labeled S’s were not 
permitted the operation of their reciprocal 
choices thereby making the F’s choices of §'s 
successful. Prediction 7a stated that under 
these conditions the SS’s would choose in 
terms of the SF’s and FS’s and ignore the 
FF's. The data are presented in Table 1. 
When the choices of the SF’s and FS’s by 
the SS’s are combined and a chi-square com- 
puted with the other cell composed of the 
SS’s choices of the FF’s, one degree of free- 
dom results which permits the use of Yates 
correction. ‘The result is a chi-square of | 
5.07 (p<.05) which indicates that the FE's 
are ignored by the SS’s, but the main contrl- 
bution to the size of chi-square, arises from 
the piling up of choices upon the SF's. ‘Thus, 
that portion of the prediction which stated 
that the SS’s choices should be distributed 
between the SF’s and FS’s is not supported. 
Rather, it would appear that the SS's were 
primarily choosing SF’s and ignoring ti¢ 
FF’s.'2 Several explanations for this pre 
dictive failure exist: the SS’s after their two 
task successes may not have sufficient motives 
tion resulting from the requirement of 2 
second choice, for their success on the secon! 
task should result in a substitute release 0 
tension for the failing first choice. It may 
also indicate that the initial S and F labeling 
of the subjects furnishes stronger expectation 
of success and failure with the persons $ 
labeled than does the subsequent task label 
ing. ‘This condition may arise from the 
fact that the subsequent labeling is a functor 
of group action and not solely a function 
of the individual. Tf either or both of thes 


12]t should be noted, however, that 5 of the 6 a 
choosing FS’s had originally chosen the now SF's ie 
18 Jf this is the case, it may account in part Or Il 
continued choices of each other by the SF's of Group 
It would also account for the lack of a higher num 
of reciprocated choices of the FS’s of the same grouPr | 
14'The formulation that the initial reinforcen 
according to Hull (4, Ch. 8) furnishes the Bret 
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situations were operative, it would account 

“for the lack of change in choices by the SS’s 
and thus having the frequency of FS choices 
st that which might be expected by chance 
alone. 

Prediction 7b stated that the SF's would 
choose SS’s and FF’s to the exclusion of the 
FS’s. Table 1 shows a chi-square with a 
p<.10. When the choices of SS’s and FF’s 

“by the SF’s are combined with the choices of 
FS’s completing the other cell, chi-square 
equals 3.06 which also exceeds the 105 level 
of confidence. The direction of events is 
as predicted except that the major contribu- 

“tions to chi-square arise from the SF's choices. 
of the SS’s and ignoring the FS’s, but the 
confidence to be placed in the prediction is 
not high. ‘The occurrence of a high number 
of choices of SS’s here may again indicate 
that, inasmuch as the initial goal of the be- 
havior sequence is apparently task success, 
it is in the early stages of failure more im- 
portant than choice success. 

Prediction 8a stated that the FS’s of Group 
IV would choose SS’s to the exclusion of 
the SF’s and FF’s. ‘The data sustain the 
prediction as Table 1 shows. . When the SF 
and FF choices are combined to form one 
cell and a chi-square computed with SS 
choices forming the other cell, the result is 
a value of 7.56 (p< .o1). 

Prediction 8b stated that the FF’s of Group 
IV would distribute their choices between 

~ the SS’s and SF’s and ignore the FS’s. The 
data are in ‘Table 1. When the SS and SF 
choices are combined into a single cell, chi- 
square is 1.56 which has a p<.30. The di- 
rection is as predicted although statistically 
insignificant. 

. As far as Group IV is concerned, one thing 
1s apparent from the data: differential group 
formation did not clearly occur. ‘There were 
no notable reciprocal choice tendencies be- 
(Ween members of the same work unit nor 
between initial S’s nor between initial Fs. 
“he SS’s were primarily choosing SF’s and 
‘gnoring FE’s, the SE’s were primarily but 
LEY choosing SS’s and ignoring 
“S's, the FS’s were primarily choosing SS’s 


incr i 
cement of habit strength also may account for this 
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and ignoring FF’s, and the FF’s were choos- 
ing no one primarily. The predictions, ex- 
cept for that regarding the FS’s, do not stand 
up in detail although generally they are in 
the right direction. It will be noted, how- 
ever, that the detailed failure of the predic- 
tions occurred where a distribution of choices 
had been expected. Beyond the explanations 
already advanced, two explanatory possibili- 
ties intrinsic in the experimental situation ap- 
pear plausible. (a) The efficiency of the spe- 
cific setup in producing motivation, subjective 
success and/or failure, and communication 
may have been insufficiently high so that 
when applied to this last and more demand- 
ing predictive situation the design failed, and 
(b) the parameters of choice under conflicting 
task and choice success expectation may lie 
at or near the chance values chosen for this 
experiment. ‘These factors, in addition to the 
added postulations which seem to be dictated 
by the earlier findings, make it seem un- 
economical to continue to test the details of 
Predictions 7a, b and 8b by the current 
design.’ 

Prediction 9 stated that the grouping choices 
made on the tasks would generalize to other 
activities in direct proportion to the similarity 
between the other activities and the activity 
along which the success and failure labeling 
occurred. It further stated that such general- 
ization would take place in inverse proportion 
to the importance of these other activities 
to other frames of reference. As initially 
made, the prediction was, of course, con- 
tingent upon Predictions 1 through 8 being 
upheld. It has been seen that Predictions 1 
through 6 and 8a were sustained but that 7a 
and 7b and 8b required the introduction of 
new variables to explain the results. Pre- 
diction 9, therefore, must be changed in that 
part pertaining to Predictions 7a and 7b to 
conform with the results obtained while that 
part pertaining to 8b remains equivocal. But 
other factors enter before the data can be 
considered. 

Tt has already been pointed out that the 
social questions permitted the respondent to 
behave autistically. From this fact, it is 
argued that, wherever task and choice suc- 
cess expectations conflict regarding the pre- 
dicted direction of choice, such questions 


15 Another test is currently being made. 
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when asked along dimensions similar to the 
task will result in the autistic operation of 
task success expectations. Further, questions 
about choices for dating activities will result 
in the autistic operation of choice success 
expectations. Hence, for that reason, data 
obtained under conditions of conflicting 
choice and task success expectations should 
not be considered a test of the prediction 
when the prediction rests upon the conflict 
of task and choice expectations of success. 
‘This condition would exclude from considera- 
tion the FF’s of Group IJ, the FS’s of Group 
II and the SS’s, SEF’s, and FF’s of Group 
IV. Table 2 presents the data for all the 
labeled individuals in all the groups, but the 
following discussion excludes those listed 
above and the F’s of Group I for the same 
reasons as stated earlier. 

One further point, however, has to be 
settled. Are Questions 1, 2, and 3 tapping a 
different frame of reference from Questions 
4 and 5? If a greater number of refusals 
to answer Questions 1, 2, and 3 than Ques- 
tions 4 and 5 on the first reading be accepted 
as proof, then the answer is “yes,” for there 
were 56 refusals on Question 1, 65 on Ques- 
tion 2, 77 on Question 3, 44 on Question 4, 
and 50 on Question 5. ‘The chi-square of 
refusals on 2 and 3 versus those on 4 and 5 
is significant at 1% level of confidence.¥’ 

‘Turning to the data in Table 2, it is 
found that, of the 5 sets of labeled individuals 
under consideration, there are 25 possible 
points at which the directions of the predicted 
generalization of the success-failure labeling 
can be tested: once for each of the five sets 
on each of the five questions. Of these 25 
check points, 24 follow the predicted direction 
and one is questionable. That one is the 
result of the FS’s of Group IV on Question 
3: the most important one of those relating 
to the rating-dating frame of reference. It 
would appear that generalization does occur. 
And the spread to other activities is above 
the 5% level of confidence in 21 of the 25 


16 Under the new assumption of greater strength of 
expectation being established by the initial labeling of 
S or F, these FS’'s would be expected to express that 
greater strength of expectation autistically on the task 
question. 

17 Question 1 was excluded from tlie computation 
since it was believed it constituted a minor factor in the 
rating-dating complex. A questionable assumption of 
independence of answers also enters in this chi-square. 
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cases. But is the generalization effective in 
inverse proportion to the importance these 
other activities have for other frames of 
reference? ‘To answer this question, the 
distribution of the significant spreads among 
the various social questions must be ex- 
amined. 

For the five sets of data under examination, 
there are 4 insignificant spreads out of 25, 
Of these 4 insignificant spreads, 3 of them 
occur on the question relating to “double 


dating” (Question 3), the most valued of the | 


three activities touching the rating-dating 
frame of reference, and the remaining in- 
significant spread occurs on the question re- 
lating to studying for examinations, the most 
important of the two activities in the aca- 
demic frame of reference. ‘The evidence 
cannot be considered conclusive but is indica 
tive that generalization does occur until it 
taps an important aspect of another frame 
of reference. 

‘The results—as far as the experiment per 
se is concerned—are generally clear. The 
interpretation of these results for understand. 
ing and predicting everyday social behavior 
however, requires consideration. 

In everyday social behavior, the results of 
this experiment should be most applicable 
in situations involving small, face-to-face col 
lections of individuals where the individuals 
concerned provide new and ambiguous or ul 
structured means and/or goal objects for ¢a¢ 
other. Such a situation would occur (a) when 
the individuals had never previously inter- 
acted together or had never previously 0 
served each other in an interaction situation 
or (b) when previously interacted-with inci 
viduals are to-be-operated-with in drastically 
different means-end fields. f 
tions are limited by the total societal setting 
One possible way of conceptualizing tif 


18 Human beings, at least, never will completely fulfil 
these conditions. Under condition (a), the nO) al 
would bring and generalize to the new individ 
various frames of reference (e.g., Physiognomys 
color, dress, speech, etc.) which would in part cel Under 
his expectations with respect to those individuals. Unt 
condition (b), it would be expected that somewhat any 
same qualifications would apply. There are hard. UR 
conceivable new and drastically changed means-€ 
situations which would not have some backward te 
reference through other and/or similar frames of Hilf 
ence with respect to the other participating indivi 
Such conditions as (a) and (b) above may be 
only relatively, 
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b-! 0 
limitation upon the effectiveness of success 
and failure in the formation of groups is in 
terms of the free movement, both physical 
and psychological, permitted the individual 
in the society or culture. In a setting where 
geographical mobility is not grossly restricted, 
new interpersonal contacts would continually 
occur providing the members of such a society 
made use of the permitted mobility. ‘This 
condition is, itself, not sufficient to satisfy the 
requirements. ‘There must also be psycho- 
logical mobility. In any society which se- 
verely limits the possible interpersonal rela- 
tionships of its members by caste, clan, or 
any rigid autocratic means, it would not 
matter how much physical mobility existed, 
for the members of such societies would not 
be free to operate in new groups, i.e., make 
new grouping choices. ‘Thus, before success 
and failure may be said to be effective, physi- 
cal and psychological mobility must coexist: 
the more mobility, the greater the effective- 
ness of success and failure as an independent 
variable because there would be continually 
occurring new interpersonal actions. 

Another factor of mobility must also be 
discussed. Beyond choice mobility, the inter- 
change of communications dealing with new 
social ideals, empirical knowledge of social 
events and physical phenomena with their 
associated technological changes means a con- 
tinual shift in the needs of its members and, 
consequently, their success-failure definitions. 
It is suggested that the more rapidly such a 
change occurs, the more effective success and 
failure will be from moment to moment. 

‘The above statements related to the applica- 
bility of the results may be summarized as 
follows: the degree of psychological free 
movement (including ease of communica- 
tion) and the number of individuals involved 
furnish the dimensions of the limiting cases 
of the effectiveness of success and failure in 
group formation. It is suggested, however, 
that these results have some measure of 
validity in grosser sociological situations such 
as those of Yankee City, Cornerville, etc. 
‘The arguments for this position and the 
limitations imposed upon it are given below. 

It is assumed that in collections of indi- 

viduals the amount of information available 
to and capable of being assimilated by a 
given individual about all other individuals 


becomes less as the size of the collection in. 
creases. Additionally, the number of inter. 
personal relationships which can be established 
in a unit of time has an upper limit. Above 
this upper limit, it is argued that positions on. 
a commonly defined success-failure continuum 
come to be assigned not to individuals but 
to sets of individuals in a vague sort of sta- 
tistical concept (e.g., classes and stereotypes 
such as “Riverbrookers,” “Okies,” etc). 
Thus, in this statistical sense, the success | 
failure continuum continues to operate and 
expectations of task success are established in 
terms of assignments of individuals to classes 
upon the over-all continuum. K 

Over and above this specific issue, however, | 
the lack of communication between indi 
viduals in large collections makes the over-all 
success-failure definition less likely to be 
common to all the members of the collection 
and this lack of commonality would increase 
as the amount of communication decreased. 
‘This factor would further limit the effective 
ness of success and failure as.an operative 
variable in large collections. 


CONCLUSIONS 
General Conclusions 


1. The formulations, “level of aspiration! 
and “expectation,” permit the prediction 
individuals’ grouping choices when a spec 
success-failure continuum is operative. Hence, 
they also permit prediction of the probable 
emergence of groups. ৮ 

2. It would appear that two additional 
postulations beyond those used in this in 
vestigation will make such predictions more 
efficient. These are: 

(a) that task success needs are, in the 
initial stages of repetitive success an or 
failure, greater than choice success needs and. 

(b) that the first establishment of expect 
tions of success and failure with other inc 
viduals via labeling as individuals has 2 
greater effect upon the strength of such ৰ্‌ 
pectations than do subsequent single label 
ings after the formation of work units. l 


Specific Conclusions 

1. When a random collection of individuals 
is distributed along a success-failure contr 
uum so that some succeed and some fail ys 
individuals, both the successes and the failure 


tend to group around the successes if group 
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action is required for further activity in the 
same dimension as that in which the success- 
failure continuum was previously operative. 

2, If the typically reciprocal choices of the 
successes are made to operate to the exclu- 
sion of the failures and the successes succeed 
when working together, then 

(a) the repeated successes tend to continue 
their grouping around other repeated suc- 
cesses when continued group activity along 
the same line of endeavor is required, whereas 

(b) the repeated failures tend to distribute 
their choices between their fellow repeated 
failures and the repeated successes. 

3. If the typically reciprocal choices of the 


“successes are made to operate to the exclusion 
of the failures and the successes fail when 


working together while the failures succeed 
when working together, then 

(a) the success-failures tend to continue 
their grouping around other success-failures, 
Whereas 

(b) the now failure-successes tend to form 
groupings around other failure-successes. 

4. If the typical choices of successes by fail- 
ures are made to operate (thereby blocking 
the typically reciprocal choices of the suc- 
cesses) and one of the mixed work units of 
Successes and failures succeeds when working 
together while the other fails while working 
together, then 

(a) the success-successes tend to continue 
their choices of the initial successes although 
these individuals are now success-failures, 
Whereas 

(b) the success-failures tend to continue 
their choices of the now successes-successes, 
(these choices do not attain statistical sig- 
nificance), whereas 

(c) the failure-successes choose success- 
Successes, whereas 

(d) the failure-failures tend to distribute 
their choices between the success-successes 
and the success-failures (these choices do not 
Attain statistical significance). 

3 RE tendencies evidenced in 
a fe | above tend to generalize to other 
{ es than that of task dimension. It 

 SUg gested that such generalization is limited 
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Fe EL 
by the value placed upon these other activi- 
ties, in other frames of reference. 
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MUSIC AND THE GENERAL ACTIVITY OF 
APATHETIC SCHIZOPHRENICS 


CLYDE G. SKELLY AND GEORGE M. HASLERUD 1 
University of New Hampshire 


TTEMPTS to modify the activity of 
human beings by music have inter- 
ested psychologists for many years. 

Tarchanoff (4) had early noted that “music 
exercises an influence on the muscular activity 
of man, increasing or decreasing it according 
to the nature of the melodic stimuli.” On the 
introspective side, Weld (13) found that 
whatever visual imagery is present while 
listening to music is always imagery of move- 
ment. The earlier studies, however, did not 
lead to any consistent conclusion, based as 
they were on small samples, usually only a 
single case, little or no control of conditions, 
and general impressions rather than actual 
experimental evidence. 

‘The last quarter century has brought more 
adequate experimentation on the motor side 
of the psychology of music, but these studies 
have largely involved the speeding up of such 
voluntary activities as handwriting and typing 
(5), delaying fatigue and increasing mental 
efficiency in industry (3), concentration and 
output in an architectural drafting room (6). 
Phares (11) showed that both gay and sad 
music markedly affected the psychogalvanic 
reflex. However, not until Altshuler (1) 
reported on two groups of four psychotic 
Patients receiving hydrotherapy was music 
applied clinically in any sort of experimental 
setup. When programs arranged according 
to his iso-theory were played daily by an 

. actual musician behind a screen, as much 
reduction in activity occurred with music as 
with hydrotherapy, and about 35 per cent 
reduction was observed as long as 15 minutes 
after the music ceased. He concluded, 
“Music seems a useful agent in decreasing 
output of disturbed and inaccessible mental 
patients both alone and in conjunction with 
various forms of hydrotherapy.” Ogden (10), 
however, reviewing the entire field as por- 
trayed in Schullian and Schoen’s Music and 

1 Adapted from a master’s thesis written by C. G. S., 


supervised by G. M. H., on file in the University of New 
Hampshire library; the revision a joint product. 
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Medicine, wrote, “Unhappily the content of 
the essays does little to demonstrate the value 
of music as a therapeutic agent or even to 
state ‘the problems and institute a scientific 
approach to their solution.’ ” 


"THE EXPERIMENT 


Purpose 


— - 


The present experiment attempts to meet Ogden's 


criticism by securing the essentials of a scientific 
setup that can be duplicated anywhere: ; 

1. Stimulation by music of objectively determined 
mood value with programs arranged according to 
a definite plan. ' h 

2, Adequate method of quantitative recording 
of level of activity. y 

3. Cancelling out of individual differences by 
making each subject his own control. 

4. Sufficient stability of level of activity when 
without music to detect changes with music. 

5. Sufficient numbers to use a statistical test 
significance. |: 

Altshuler’'s data are inadequate to support his 
conclusion about the value of music in therapy 
cause of neglect of points 4 and 5. Moreoves tr 
insure reproducibility of results, both the stimu! 
and the recording of activity need to be much more 
systematically defined than we 


Subjects 


‘Thirty-nine female mental patients, 19 to 56 year 
of age, who had been diagnosed as schizophren 
of apathetic mood (blunted emotionality, lac 
fecling, and impassivity) were used in the Pees 
experiment. All had been admitted to the nok 11 
within the past year and showed no signs © nl 
tellectual deterioration. ‘Their unchanging, chro 
inactivity seemed promising for point 4- 


Stimuli 


In order to remove the bias of music select 
only by the writers, a group of 81 recorded mu: ক 
selections which were fairly constant in mt 


rhythm, and tempo were selected, ranging fron 


classical to near-popular. They were played to 


ous groups of a total of 402 college students ke 


trained in music, each piece being rated by i 
least 60 subjects on a scale based on the wor 
Rigg (12), Hevner (7), and Campbell (2). Jd rate 
workers had found that college students COU is, 
the general mood of a musical composition, like. 
whether it is sad, gay, happy, lively, or tie 


find in Altshuler, 
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Hevner stresses the importance of rhythm and 
harmony in such ratings. j 

The rating scale consists of seven points with the 
following definitions: I— stimulating; stirring, in- 
citing, impelling, uplifting, elating, animated, trip- 
ping; 4—relaxing, restful, reposeful, tender, peace- 
ful, gentle, sleepy, mellow; 7—depressing, oppress- 
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|) 
‘gradual change from less active with high medians 
to more active with low medians. A sample pro- 
gram consisted of selections 38, 37, 35 15, 6, 3, 
13, 24, 37- These programs, lasting twenty to 
thirty minutes, came through the room’s regular 
radio loud-speaker with the records played incon- 
spicuously in an anteroom. 


TABLE 1 


Pisces UsED IN PROGRAMS DURING Music SEssIoNs 


SELECTION 


1, Tiger Polka 
Perpetuum Mobile 

3. Helena Polka 
Polonaise In A Major 
5. Jolly Coppersmith 

6. Country Gardens 


7. Hail To the Spirit of Liberty 

Bb. Young Widow 

9. Bumble Bee, The 

10. Fiddle Faddle 

11. Etude No. 5 in G-Flat Major 

12, Second Movement, Organ Concerto 
No. 10 in D Minor— Allegro 

13. Jazz Legato 

14.  Zapateado 

15, Ever Or Never 

16, Skater’s Waltz, The 

17. Waltz In A-Flat Major 

18, © Pizzicato Polka 

19. Wine, Women, and Song 

20, Southern Roses Waltz 

21, Voices of Spring 

22,  Seamen’s Waltz 

23. Missouri Waltz 

24. Gold and Silver Waltz 

25, Beautiful Ohio 

26, Minuet In G 

27. La Paloma 

28. © Viener Blut 

29,  Humoresque 

30. Hear My Song Violetta 

31. First Love 

32. Trailing Arbutus, The 

33. Fiir Elise 

34. Waltz In C-Sharp Minor 

35.  Liebestraum : 

36. Cradle Song 

37. On VWings Of Song 

38.  Barcarolle-Tales of Hoffmann 

39. Sea Murmurs 


ing, blue, dejecting, dismal, despondent, dispirited, 
pespairing. Points 2, 3, 5, and 6 were left undefined 

t understood as moods proportional between the 

efined ones. 

After all 8r selections had been rated by the 
BEE of students, the median and semi-interquar- 
i Tdnge were calculated and those with a Q of 
Hr ae than .75 discarded. The remaining 39 in- 
Hs mental selections shown in Table 1 were then 

Cl AR into hii according to the iso-theory 
ig tshuler (1). ‘This requires starting with 
host like the patient's mood and then gradually 

Ing to a different one, in this experiment a 


CoMPOSER SCALE VALUE Q 
Uryga-Sandel 1.39 59 
Strauss 1.50 56 
Wladyslaw 1.55 27 
Chopin 1.58 73 
Peter 1.60 30 
Grainger 1.62 65 
Sousa 1,62 31 
Svec 1.64 32 
Rimsky-Korsakow 1.78 49 
Anderson 1.80 +50 
Chopin 1.89 66 
Handel 1.94 60 
Anderson 2.22 62 
Sarasate 2.32 SI 
Waldteufel 2.51 43 
Waldteufel 2.68 56 
Chopin 2.79 61 
Strauss 2.80 43 
Strauss 2.90 +57 
Strauss 3.04 65 
Strauss 3.12 65 
Hellstrom 3.33 65 
Logan-Shannon 3.53 72 
Lehar 3.60 60 
Earl-MacDonald 3.64 69 
Beethoven 3.67 61 
Yradier 3.69 74 
Strauss 3.69 61 
Dvorak 3.71 .70 
Bernier-Luckesch 3.82 68 
Lebar 3.90 63 
Friedman 4.07 48 
Beethoven 4.56 48 
Chopin 4.69 73 
Liszt 4.75 63 
Brahms 4.82 +57 
Mendelssohn 4.97 62 
Offenbach 5.33 .65 
Castelnuovo-Tedesco-Heifetz 5.52 75 

Recording 


A quantitative measure of the general activity of 
Ss was obtained by time sampling, using a 7-point 
rating scale based on Newman (9) with these defi- 
nitions: 1—o0vertly active practically all the time, 
extensive gross bodily movements, aggressive con: 
tacts with the physical environment, eager, animated 
bodily movements; 4—activity shown by Ss which 
one would expect to find in an audience listening 
to music, picking up a magazine, moving feet back 
and forth, nodding head to music, rocking slowly 
back and forth in a chair, fixing clothes, turning 
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pages of a magazine, wiggling back and forth in 
chair; 7—no overt activity, stationary, attitude of 
indifference, apathetic, no bodily movements. The 
intermediate points were left undefined as in the 
scale for selection of music. With each S observed 
for ten seconds on each rating, the group was sampled 
several times each session. At the 10:00 A.M. period 
the time samplings were made at the middle of 
the program when the livelier music was playing. 


Controls on Recording 


In order not to be influenced by them, previous 
ratings were kept covered. After the rating blank 
Was completed, it was checked and filed by some- 
one other than the rater and was not consulted until 
the end of the experiment. 

To check the reliability of the ratings made by 
the experimenter, another observer (another psy- 
chologist) rated Ss for fifty samplings at the same 
time as the experimenter, both synchronizing their 
watches. ‘The correlations between these ratings 
range between .70 and .88 for the various sessions. 


Procedure 


All samplings were made in an occupational 
therapy room to which the patients were ac- 
customed. Before ratings were attempted, the ex- 
perimenter became familiar with Ss and the Ss 
with the experimenter for a period of 12 days. 
When Ss came to the occupational therapy room, 
they were allowed to do as they wished—sit in a 
chair, look at books, or sew. The time samplings 
were not started until Ss had settled to their work. 
Because these patients were apathetic, many of them 
just sat in their chairs, looked at magazines— 
much the same activity that they would have shown 
on the ward. If for any reason an S$ did not want 
to come to the occupational therapy room, she was 
not forced to do so, and the sampling of the ac- 
tivity of that S was dropped for that day. 

Sampling ratings were made five times a week 
at 8:00 A.M., IO:00 A.M., and 4:00 P.M. In order 
to determine a base level of activity, before the main 
experiment began a total of 117 ratings were made 
at each of the three times on each S over a two- 
week period in the room where music would later 
be given. Then, for over a month a total of over 
one hundred experimental ratings were made at 
cach time of day on each 5S. Music was played at 
the 10:00 A.M. period, with the Before-Music (8:00 
A.M.) and the After-Music (4:00 P.M.) ratings to 
indicate changes and duration. 
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‘The group results are shown in Tables 2 


and 3. Each 5S had six scores, each the mean 
of 99 to 117 samplings of general activity, 
Which were the scores of base level at 8:00 
A.M., 10:00 A.M., and 4:00 P.M. (preliminary 
No-Music period), and the experimental series 
8:00 A.M. (Before-Music), 10:00 A.M. (With- 
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Music), and 4:00 P.M. (After-Music). Thus, 
the means in Tables 2 and 3 are actually the 


TABLE 2 
DIURNAL SHIFTS IN ACTIVITY OF 39 APATHETIC 
PATIENTS 
TIME OF 
AcTIVITY SAMPLING MEAN SD Ad t 
Base Level 8:00 AM. 5.12 73 
compared with 95 1,29 
Base Level IO:00 A.M. 5.07 79 | 
Base Level IO:00 AM. 5.07 79 
compared with 94 2.03 
Base Level 4:00 PM. 5.16 69 
Base Level 10:00 AM. 5.07 79 
compared with +88 10.63 
During-Music 10:00 AM. 4.41 80 
| 
TABLE 3 


AMOUNT AND DuRATION OF ErrEcT oF Music ON 
AcTIVITY OF 39 APATHETIC PATIENTS 


AcTiVITY DURING 


PERIOD SAMPLED M. SD if, t 
Base Level 5.13 72 

with .93 a8 
Before-Music 5.14 .89 | 
Before-Music 5.14 89 

with 96 1786 
During-Music 4.41 Bo 

During-Music 4.41 +80 | 
with 95 1538 
After-Music 5.10 88 

Before-Music I 89 

with FR .98 148 
After-Music 5.10 88 
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central tendency of 4089 to 4563 time sam 
plings. | 
‘The activity scores range from 4.29 to 6 
for the various Ss, and the median standar 
deviation is .59 on the 7-point scale. Each 5 
was remarkably stable in apathetic behavior 
during the several months of this study an 
even showed little diurnal change, as attest 
by the 7's of .94 and .95 in Table 2. The 
only shift was a slight but insignificant 10° 
crease in activity at 10:00 A.M. (t = 129) 
which had been chosen as the time for play" 
ing music in the experimental series. Since 
however, each S was her own control, EG 
very great and significant change at 10 0’cl 
when music was played, shown by a t of 10. 
in the last column of ‘Table 2, clearly differ 
centiates the base level sampling from UY. 
experimental series sampling. A 
Table 3 indicates that only while music wa, 


| Was there greater activity. When 
fo Mose and Before-Music differences 
© are compared, there is an insignificant ¢. 
Tn contrast, When the During-Music and 
After-Music, and the Before-Music and Dur- 
ing-Music time sampling scores are compared, 
© there are highly significant ¢'s. 
«To check the findings from the group 
‘data an analysis of the individual records of 
© each of the 39 Ss was undertaken. For each 
patient, the differences in pairs of ratings, 
,g., the 10:00 A.M. minus the 8:00 A.M., were 
ated and the mean and standard devia- 
tion of the differences determined and inter- 
‘preted for correlated samples according to 
| McNemar (8). Meeting a t of 3.0 as the 
required level of significance beyond the 1 
per cent point, all Ss showed significant in- 
Crease of activity when music of such variety 
and in such programs as herein described 
Was played to them. Further, a study of the 
individual records indicates that 35 Ss regu- 
larly went back to their previous base level, 
and six hours later (4:00 P.M.) the effect of 
the music was indistinguishable. Only four 
Ss had a ¢ of greater than 3.0 when the 
Activity at 8:00 A.M. was compared with that 
Af 4:00 P.M. In two there was a slight per- 
Sistence of activity, but this was counter- 
balanced by two who went below morning 
level; because of the high r, these differences 
Were significant. For the majority, both the 
individual and group data indicate that music 
Makes a difference in activity only while it is 
being played or shortly thereafter. 


Discussion 


‘That the changes in activity during music 
Were not due to diurnal rhythm nor to a 
“conditioning effect of the experimenter’s 
Presence is demonstrated by the relatively 
Narrow variability in all the nonmusic ses- 
sions, for all three times of day on the control 
S Lend for the 8:00 AM. 

) P.M. perio i 
mlb periods of the experimental 

+ Altshuler (69) found that music could de- 

the activity of eight disturbed schiz- 

CHIC patients, and the present experi- 

‘ te Ss that music significantly increased 
Beneral activity of 39 apathetic schizo- 
octics, This change in activity level of 
, Mental patients might give hope that music 
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Igr 
could be a form of psychotherapy. However, 
our results would cast doubt on such value of 
music by itself. When there is an insignifi- 
cant carry-over of the effects of music for six 
hours and a continuing stable morning level 
of activity over several months during our 
experiment, one must conclude that music 
can probably be only an adjuvant to psycho- 
therapy. For example, programs of the kind 
used in this experiment could be employed 
to regulate the activity of patients while in 
group psychotherapy, or in the dining halls 
of mental hospitals to increase the eating 
activity of retarded mental patients, or as a 
technique in occupational therapy to get 
patients to participate. 

‘The music in this experiment was classical 
to near-popular. It should be determined 
whether modern popular music of the “Hit 
Parade” variety could give a more persistent 
effect with its simpler repetitive melodies, A 
check should also be made with excited pa- 
tients to see whether the effect of quieting 
music would last the six hours from 10:00 
A.M. tO 4:00 P.M. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The purpose of this experiment was to 
study the effect of music, ranging from 
classical to near-popular, on the general 
activity of apathetic schizophrenics. 

Music that had been calibrated on a 7-point 
scale for mood by 402 normal college students 
was played in programs arranged according 
to the iso-theory. 

A 7-point rating scale was used to determine 
the general activity of patients with and 
without music. A check of their base level 
of general activity without music showed it, 
through high r’s, to be very stable. 

1. Both individually and as a group the 
patients showed significant increase in activity 
when livelier music was played to them. 

2. For 35 of the 39 patients, there was no 
carry-over effect of the music after a period 
of six hours; two of the 39 patients showed 
slight persistence of activity and two a de- 
crease slightly below morning level. 

3. It is concluded that the therapeutic effects 
of music such as used in this experiment are 
temporary, and its probable main use would 
be as an adjuvant to other therapy. 
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INDEX OF NAILBITING IN CHILDREN! 
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University of Illinois 


clusion that nailbiting, like thumb- 

sucking, might be (a) a normal action 
if indulged in occasionally and one which 
merits little attention by the clinician; (2) a 
simple tension releasing mechanism if the 
child is addicted to it to a mild degree; or (c) 
a sign of severe internal tension if the action 
is severe and persistent (4, 5). During that 
review it became apparent that very little, if 
any, attention had been given to the signifi- 
cance of different degrees of nailbiting. No 
differentiation was made between mild, occa- 
sional nailbiting and severe, persistent nail- 
biting. It seemed desirable, therefore, to re- 
study the question, keeping in mind the dis- 
tinction between different degrees of nail- 
biting. 

‘The purpose of this investigation was (a) 
to describe a simple, quantitative method of 
assessing different degrees of nailbiting and 
(2) to accumulate statistically reliable data 
on the prevalence of different degrees of 
nailbiting in children. 


A REVIEW of the literature led to the con- 


MEtTHop 
Subjects 


A total of 4587 children, five to 18 years of age, 
Ee examined. The subjects were of both sexes 
from Chicago and Chicago suburban schools living 
in the middle socioeconomic levels. 


Methods of Assessment 


Severity of nailbiting. The condition of each 
ger Was recorded according to the scale of 


5d described in Table 1 and illustrated in 


Ides of nailbiting. A total score or “index” 
He Ned for each person by adding the nu- 
FRAT Re for each finger of both hands. This 
ERE Sn RE child a nailbiting “score” 
aa Person biting the nails was asked only 
NR pe BE (a) When do you bite 
ails? (6) Why do you bite your nails? 


1Fr hE 
CAs DNA of Graduate Pedodontics of the 


Professor of Graduate Pedodontics. 
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Number of Persons Biting Their Fingernails 
Prevalence. Forty-one per cent of the 4587 
children (ages five to 18 years) bit one or 
more of their fingernails (Table 2). This 
figure is somewhat higher than previously 
reported by Wechsler (1931) (Fig. 7). 

Age incidence. According to Wechsler 
(1931) and Billig (1941), very few children 
bite their nails before the age of five years. 
‘This investigation therefore began with chil- 
dren five years of age and over. It was dis- 
covered that a considerable number (38 per 
cent) of the five-year-old children in this 
group bit their nails. 

The prevalence of nailbiting (one to 10 
fingers) rose sharply from 38 per cent at 
five years to 61.6 per cent at eight years. 
From eight to 10 years of age, the number of 
children who bit their fingernails remained 
at a relatively flat level (about 60 per cent). 
After 10 years of age, there was a regular 
decrease in the number of children who bit 
their fingernails (from 60 per cent at I0 
years to 28 per cent at 18 years, see Table 2 
and Fig. 2). 

Sex differences. From five to 10 years of 
age, there did not appear to be any significant 
differences between males and females. ‘The 
respective curves were rather irregular and 
overlapped frequently (Fig. 3). Since the ir- 
regularity of the individual curves might 
mask a real sex difference, the data were sub- 
jected to statistical analysis. It was found 
that there were, statistically, no significant 
differences in the number of boys and girls 
biting their nails between the ages of five to 
10 years (P= .07)- 

From 10 to 18 years of age, however, the 
curves showing the number of boys and girls 
biting one to ten fingernails at different ages 
appeared to be significantly different. ‘The 
number of girls who bite their nails was 
regularly about 10 per cent less than the 
number of boys. The difference between 
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Ln 
TABLE 1 


A SCALE FOR MEASURING THE SEVERITY OF 
FINGERNAIL BITING 


DEGREE OF FINGERNAIL 


BrTING DESCRIPTION 


0 (not bitten) 
1-H(mildly bitten) 


Free margin intact. 

Free edge of nail irregular but 
reasonably intact. Fingernail 
biting confirmed on question- 
ing.* 

Free margin of nail absent. 
Regular biting confirmed on 
questioning. 

Fingernail bitten beyond the 
free edge; nail margin below 
the soft tissue border (Fig. 1). 


2+ (moderately bitten) 


3+ (severely bitten) 


* In cases of doubt, the fingernail was assumed to 
have been accidentally broken and was not scored as 
bitten. This seldom occurred. 
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since the condition of the fingernail will re- 
flect the biting for a considerable length of 
time. 

‘Twenty-eight per cent of the children (or 
68.0 per cent of those who bit their nails) 
bit all 10 fingernails. Only a very small 
number (0.55 per cent to 1.8 per cent) bit 
1 to 9 fingernails (Table 3 and Fig. 4). This 
grouping indicated clearly that when a child 
bit his nails, the tendency was (in two out 
of three cases) to bite all ten fingernails. 

‘The bimodal distribution, as shown in Fig, 
4; Suggests that there is a “natural” grouping 
of the children into three categories (see 
Table 4). Those children who bit none of 
their fingernails are obviously “non-nailbiters." 
Children who bite all 10 fingernails may be 
called “definite” nailbiters. Children who 
bite 1 to 9 fingernails are either transitional 
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Fic. 1. DIAGRAM SHOWING DIFFERENT DEGREES OF FINGERNAIL BITING 


the means for boys and girls was analyzed 
statistically and found to be significant 
(2= 03). 

The curve showing the number of girls 
Who bite their nails begins to decelerate 
sharply at the age of nine years. The curve 
for boys does not begin to decelerate until 
the age of 11 years. This probably reflects 
the earlier social consciousness of girls (2). 


Number of Fingernails Bitten 


‘The majority of the children (59 per cent) 
“did not bite any of their fingernails as judged 
from the condition of the nails at the time of 
the examination. It is unlikely that these 
children ‘bit their nails even occasionally 


between the other two categories or are a0 
indeterminate group and may be termed “in- 
definite” nailbiters. 

Age trends. The number of non-nailbiters, 
definite (10) nailbiters and indefinite (1 to 
9) nailbiters were graphed according to 28¢ 
(Fig. 2 and Fig. 3). 


‘The number of definite (10) nailbiters in 


creased from a low of 28 per cent at 5 year 
of age to a peak of 50 per cent at the age of 
10 years, decelerating rapidly thereafter to 
15 per cent at 18 years of age (Fig. 2)- This 
reaffirmed the trend shown by the percentage 
of all (1 to 10) nailbiting children. How- 
ever, by refining the data into “definite” (0) 
and “indefinite” (1-9) fingernail biters, the 
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* TABLE 2 
PREVALENCE OF NAILBITING IN 4587 CHICAGO SCHOOL STUDENTS (Acs 5 To 18 YEARS) 
COMBINED Boys GIRLS 
AGE IN 
YEARS NuMBER 4 NUMBER 9 NuMBER Ve 
EXAMINED BiTING EXAMINED BrrING EXAMINED BrTING 
5 168 38.0 81 42.0 87 34.4 
6 292 45.2 155 40.5 137 50.5 
7 189 45.4 84 41.6 105 48.5 
8 198 61.6 105 63.7 93 59.2 
9 150 60.0 75 57.5 75 62.7 
10 188 60.6 88 0.2 100 61.0 
II 156 57-4 78 64.1 78 51.5 
12 166 51.2 88 58.0 78 43.6 
13 173 49.1 84 56.0 89 42.6 
14 629 42.4 219 53.8 410 36.6 

15 760 38.9 317 44-4 443 35.1 
16 694 32.4 345 37.8 353 27.1 
17 689 28.0 335 38.2 354 18.3 
18 135 28.1 80 31.3 55 237 
Total 4587 4L.I 2130 46.1 2457 36.7 


age trends in nailbiting became more regular 
(Fig. 3). ‘The peak of definite (10) nail- 
biting lies at 10 years of age instead of some- 
Where between eight and 10 years as sug- 
gested by the data which group together 
both the definite and indefinite nailbiters 
(Fig. 2 and Fig. 3). 

‘The curve representing the number of in- 
definite (1-9) fingernail biters is very ir- 
regular (Fig. 3). There is no significant 
trend with age—reafirming the hypothesis 
that this is an “indefinite” group and one 


ENE SHOWING AGE TRENDS IN FINGERNAIL 
3 CORDING TO NUMBER OF FINGERNAILS 
ITTEN (0, 1—10, IO) AND SEVERITY OF 
NAitsitiNe (MirD, MopERATE AND 
SEVERE) 


which is probably not significant to the total 
picture of fingernail biting. 

Sex differences. The anlaysis of all chil- 
dren biting their fingernails suggested that a 
real sex difference existed after 10 years of 
age. Analysis of the definite (10) fingernail 
biters emphasizes this fact and shows that 
sex differences begin even earlier, at about 


Gx Differences in Number of Fingernails Bitten 
—ad 
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Fic. 3. SEX DIFFERENCES IN THE NUMBER OF 
FINGERNAILS BITTEN je 
to the number of fingernails 
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INDEX OF NAILBITING IN CHILDREN 


HEE REL IE IPE PEP LE LTE Hd. 

Number of Fingernail Bitten By Each Onild 

Fic. 4. DISTRIBUTION OF CHILDREN ACCORDING TO 
THE NUMBER OF FINGERNAILS BITTEN 


cight years of age (Table 3 and Fig. 3). Girls 
begin to stop biting their fingernails at nine 
years of age, boys about one year later. 

The indefinite (1-9) fingernail biters be- 
have in an indefinite manner. The number 
of males and females biting 1 to 9 fingernails 
is very small. ‘The trend is flat and very 
irregular. ‘The curves overlap so that there 
appear to be no sex differences from five to 
16 years. ‘The irregularity of these curves 
again supports the thesis that the indefinite 
(19) fingernail biters are not significant in 
composing a true picture of fingernail biting. 


Degree (Index) of Nailbiting 
Each finger was assessed as to the degree 
(severity) of nailbiting: 0, 1--, 24-, or 3: 


TABLE 4 


CArecoRIs OF CHLDREN FROM THE STANDPOINT OF 
MEASURES OF NAILBITING 


PERCENTAGES 
Tort Nai. BITING 
GRrouP ORO, 
1. Non-nailbiters 
2. Children who bite all 10 টব 6 
ogni 
* “dren who bite 1 to 
fingernails Te ডু 
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The sum (index) for each child was derived 
from the rating for each finger. Each child 
was thus rated according to the severity of 
nailbiting from 0 to 30. 

Distribution of mild, moderate, and severe 
nailbiters. The distribution of the number 
of children with different degrees of nailbiting 
is shown in Table 5 and Fig. 5. There is a 
strong quadrimodal distribution. 


TABLE 5 


DistRIBUTION OF CHILDREN ACCORDING TO INDEX 
OF NAILBITING 


INDEX 
OF No. % % % 
NAILBITING CHILDREN BITING MALES FEMALES 
LL  — — ——— 
0 2700 59.0 53.8 63.2 
I 14 0.3 
2 22 0.4 
3 34 0.7 
4 46 1.0 
5 38 0.8 
6 53 L.I 
7 38 0.8 
8 57 1.2" 
9 42 0.9 
I-10 10.9 
IT 29 0.6 
12 40 0.8 
I3 35 0.7 
14 22 0.4 
Is 32 0.6 
16 37 0.6 
17 16 0.3 
18 34 0.7 
19 27 0.5 
20 287 6.3 6.9 5.6 
II-20 12.2 
21 13 0.2 
22 17 0.3 
23 4 0.08 
24 I0 0.2 
25 I3 0.3 
26 9 0.2 
27 18 0.3 
28 10 0.2 
29 9 0.2 
17.9 


Aso 9 T= 


As already pointed out, most of the children 
(59 per cent) had an index of 0, i.e., did not 
bite their fingernails at all. ‘Those children 
who did bite their nails usually bit all 10 
fingernails at three degrees of severity; mildly 
(10X71), moderately (10X2). or severely 
(10X3). Very few children showed mixed 
degree of biting between these four modal 
groups (Table 5 and Fig. 5). 
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Fic. 5. DIsTRIBUTION OF CHILDREN ACCORDING TO THE INDEX OF FINGERNAIL BITING (0-30) 


Eleven per cent of the children bit with a 
severity from 1 to 10. Since 13 per cent of 
the children were indefinite (159 fingernails) 
biters, it was thought that this group is 
probably the same as those previously cate- 
gorized as “indefinite nailbiters.” Re-exami- 
nation of the raw data substantiated this 
thesis: that the indefinite (1-9 fingernails) 
biters bit to an index from 1 to 10. 

‘Twelve and two-tenths per cent of the 
children bit their nails with an index from 
II to 20 while 17.9 per cent bit from an index 
of 21 to 30. These children (30 per cent) 
probably correspond to the previous group 


of (28 per cent) “definite nailbiters.”  Re-. 


examination of the raw data confirmed the 
thesis: that, with a very few exceptions, chil- 
dren who bit 10 fingernails bit at an index 
from ir to 30. 

The striking modal concentration about the 
indices of 20 and 30 is very significant since 


it emphasizes the fact that the definite nail- 
biters (children who bite 10 fingernails) tend 
with but very few exceptions to bite all 
fingers uniformly at 2-4 or 34 (more of 
them at 34 than 24°). 

In view of the striking modality, the data 
for the definite (10) fingernail biters were 
re-examined, and it was found that among 
these children, 10 per cent bit mildly (14): 
21 per cent bit moderately (2--) and 57 
per cent bit severely (34+). These figures 
suggest that most (57 per cent) of the definite 
(10) nailbiters bit their nails severely (34). 
Some (21 per cent) bit moderately (24) 
but only a few (10 per cent) of the 10-finger- 
nail biters bit mildly (14). 

We may, therefore, define fingernail biters 
not only as being definite (10. fingernails) of 
indefinite (19 fingernails), but we may also 
categorize them as being mild fingernail . 


INDEX OF NAILBITING IN CHILDREN 
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TABLE 6 


DIsTRIBUTION OF CHILDREN (5-18 YEARS) ACCORDING TO INDEX OF NAILBITING (10, 11-20, 21-30) 


I No. ZERO (0) MiLD (1-10) MopERATE (11-20) SEVERE (21-30) 
YEARS EXAMINED No. ৰ No. % No. % No. Ve 
5 168 104 61.9 24 14:2 16 -5 2, 14.2 
6 292 160 54.7 36 12.3 43 bn 5S 18 
7 189 103 54.4 14 17.4 28 14.8 44 23.2 
8 198 76 38.3 33 16.6 32 16.1 57 28.7 
9 150 60 40.0 20 13.3 27 18.0 43 28.6 
10 188 74 39.3 21 ILI 33 17.5 60 31.9 
II 156 66 42.3 23 14.7 19 IL.5 48 30.7 
12 166 81 48.7 23 13.8 26 15.6 36 21.6 
13 173 88 50.8 24 13.8 18 10.4 43 24.8 
14 629 362 57.5 82 13.0 72 I1.4 II3 17.9 
A 760 464 61.0 Jr 9.3 100 13.1 125 16.4 
1 694 469 67.5 54 7.7 82 II.8 89 12.8 
ql 689 496 71.9 65 9.4 56 8.1 72 10.4 
1 135 97 71.8 14 10.3 9 6.6 I5 ILI 
Total 4587 2700 59.0 504 10.9 561 12.2 822 17.9 


biters (degree 1 to 10), moderate (11 to 20) 
Or severe (21 to 30) fingernail biters. 
Further, 13 per cent of the children bite 
their nails in an indefinite manner (9 
fingernails), 11 per cent to a mild degree 
(index 1-10). Twenty-eight per cent of the 
children bite all 10 fingernails; 12 per cent 
to a moderate degree (index 11-20) and 18 
Per cent severely (index 21-30) (Table 7). 
Age trends of mild, moderate, and severe 
nailbiting, ‘The number of children in each 


TABLE 7 
D 
ISTRIBUTION OF DIFFERENT TYPES OF NAILBITERS 


PERCENTAGE OF 'ToTAL NUMBER CHILDREN 


NAILBITING 
Number of Degree (Index) 
Fingernails of Fingernail 
Bitten Biting 
Non-Nailbiters 
59% None | (0) 
Indefinite Mild 
(1-9 En) (1-10) 
y 13.09 II% 
Nats (o % 
41% Moderate 
Definite 2 
(10 fingers) 132 
28.0% Severe 
(21-30) 
17.9% 
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of the three groups was graphed according 
to age in order to determine the trends in 
nailbiting (Fig. 2). This graph shows that 
there is no significant increase or decrease 
from five to 18 years of age in the number 
of children who bite their fingernails mildly 
(index 1-10) or moderately (index 11-20). 
However, the number of children who bite 
severely (index 21-30) rises from a low of 15 
per cent at five years of age to a peak of 33 
per cent at 10 years, decreasing to 10 per 
cent at 18 years. In other words, the age 
trend in the severe nailbiting group exactly 
duplicates the trend of the total group (per 
cent of children biting) and also the trend 
of the definite (10) fingernail biters. 

From the above, the conclusion might be 
drawn that only those children who bite 10 
fingernails severely (index 21-30) are the 
“true” fingernail biters. This is the signifi- 
cant group which markedly influences the 
trend for the total group. While the group 
of severe nailbiters is only 43:7 Per cent of 
the total number of nailbiters, it weights the 
data for the whole group heavily since the 
other two groups of mild and moderate nail- 
biters show very little or no age trends. The 
data for the total group, therefore, in reality, 
reflect the behavior of the severe nailbiters— 
and not the bebavior of the mild and mod- 
erate nailbiters (Fig. 2). 


Whether the mild (index 1-10) nailbiters 
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should be considered as “nailbiters” now 
seems doubtful. Further analysis must es- 
tablish the significance of this group as well 
as the group of moderate nailbiters (index 


11-20) £ 
LA 


= 


Bercentage of Children Examined 
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Age in Years 

Fic. 6. CoMBINATION OF MILD AND NoN-NAILBITING, 
AND SEVERE AND MODERATE NAILBITING 


6 7 8 


Nailbiting and malocclusion. Nailbiting 
has often been indicated as an etiologic factor 
in malocclusion. ‘The occlusion of the teeth 
of these children was, therefore, also carefully 
examined. 

While malocclusion of the teeth and nail- 
biting were both found to be very common 
in this group, in no instance could the per- 
formance of the act be directly related to the 
displacement of a tooth or teeth. 


Discussion 


Comparison with earlier studies. ‘The over- 
all frequency of nailbiting in this group of 
children was somewhat higher than that 
reported by Wechsler in 1931. ‘The observa- 
tional techniques used in both studies were 


8 In order to test whether it would be possible to 
identify the “true” nailbiter statistically, the data were 
rearranged in various ways. When the group com- 
posed of non-nailbiters and mild nailbiters is plotted 
against the group composed of moderate and severe 
nailbiters, the curves are almost mirror images. Note 
also the similarity between the group of 10-fingernail 
biters and the group composed of moderate and severe 
nailbiters (Fig. 6). 
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approximately the same (although Wechsler 
did not record the severity of biting). 

The number of children biting their nails 
at 56 years was larger in the present group 
(38 per cent) than in Wechsler’s group (28 
per cent). In addition, the peak of nailbiting 
in this group occurred at the prepubertal 
period (8-10 years of age) while Wechsler's 
group (Fig. 7) reached its peak at puberty 


5 90H BK 
Age in Years 


Fic. 7. COMPARISON OF PREVALENCE OF NAILBITING 
AS DETERMINED BY WECHSLER IN I93I WITH 
PREseNT Srupy (1950) 


(12-14 years of age). ‘The present group of 
children, therefore, began to bite their finger- 
nails earlier; more children’ bit their nails 
at every age period and the number of chil. 
dren biting their nails reached its peak earlier, 
‘These differences appear to be real and not 
accidental and might indicate that tensions 
in children have increased during the last 
two decades (1931 to 1950). 

Definition of a nailbiter. Clinically, the 
nailbiter has been defined only as one who 
bites his nails. Only two types of children 
have been recognized in the past—those who 
bite their fingernails, and those who do not. 

It is obvious that children who bite their 
nails do so to different degrees of severity. 
Examination and analysis showed that 4 
per cent of the children bite their nails. 
Most of the children (2 out of 3) who bite 
their fingernails do so on all 10 fingers. Only 
a few (1 out of 3) bite irregularly from I 


tog fingernails. We may, therefore, designate 
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these two subgroups as “definite” and “in- 
definite” nailbiters. 

Tf an attempt is made to score the degree 
of fingernail biting by the effects upon the 
nails (from slight to moderate to severe) it 
is possible to index (numerically) the severity 
of the fingernail biting. Such analysis showed 
that most children (18 out of 4r per cent) 
who bite their nails do so severely on all 
ten fingers (index 21-30). This group may 
be termed “severe” nailbiters. 

Twelve out of 41 per cent bite to a mod- 
erate degree (index 11-20) while 11 out of 
4L.T per cent bite mildly (index 1-10). 

Analysis of the age trends of each one 
of the groups designated above indicated that 
the mild and moderate nailbiter did not in- 
fluence the over-all trend in nailbiting and 
that the severe nailbiter was the significant 
factor in the total picture of nailbiting. 

It is suggested, therefore, that only the 
child who bites all 10 fingernails severely be 
considered as the “true” fingernail biter. 
Further studies are indicated to more clearly 
define the significance of severe nailbiting 
as well as mild and moderate nailbiting. 
More exact definition may reveal more clearly 
the significance of the act. 

Nailbiting in young adult males. A group 
of 120 male dental students were examined 
for nailbiting. Their ages ranged from 22 
to 38 years with the mean at 25 years. It 
Was found that 11 (9 per cent) of these 
Young adult males bit their nails; 3 (2.3 per 
Re bit mildly (10X:1), 2 (0.8 per cent) 
Db RY (10X2) and 5 (4.1 per cent) 
Bis in (10X3). One adult bit only two 
At a peculiar fashion. These figures 
€ trends shown in Fig. 2 and confirm 
bp findings of Pennington (7). 

i of nailbiting. Bilaterality. When 
Petren were analyzed for hand and finger 
TE in biting, it was discovered that 
ai : Was bilaterally symmetrical: ninety- 
UE seven-tenths per cent of the nail- 

$ Dit the fingers of each hand equally 


oe nO preference for the right or left 


Hail This finding probably indicates that 
28 1s an unconscious activity. 

i SH Preference. The order of preference 

fingers were bitten was (a) thumb, 


he 
0 index finger, 0 little finger, (d) middle 


Ber, (¢) ring ger. 
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The nailbiter usually began with the 
thumb, advanced to the index finger, skipped 
to the little finger, thence to the middle 
finger, and last to the ring finger. The 
reason for leaving the ring finger last in the 
order of biting may be explained by the fact 
that ligamentous attachments to the ring 
finger make its separation from the other 
fingers difficult, so that biting the nail of 
the third finger is more clumsy. 

Reasons for nailbiting. Most of the chil- 
dren reported that they bit their nails during 
situations which made them nervous (watch- 
ing exciting movies, during school examina- 
tion, radio and television programs, family 
quarrels, and sport events). Twenty-five per 
cent of the nailbiters reported that they bit 
their nails during periods of boredom (en- 
forced inactivity in school). Approximately 
16 per cent of the nailbiters could give no 
reason for biting their nails. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

An epidemiologic method for the assess- 
ment of nailbiting is presented. The method 
is simple, quick, and gives quantitative re- 
sults which are reproducible and can be sub- 
jected to statistical treatment. This method 
revealed that the traditional method of assess- 
ing nailbiting (absence or presence) is not 
a good analytic approach. Evaluating a nail- 
biter according to the number of fingernails 
bitten and the degree of biting is more ac- 
curate. 

Children may bite from 1 to 10 fingernails. 
The 10 fingernail biters are “definite” nail- 
biters; those who bite 1 to 9 fingernails consti- 
tute a smaller and an “indefinite” group. 
The degree of nailbiting may vary from mild 
to severe. A child may bite 10 fingers each 
mildly (14+), moderately (24) or severely 
(34). Most children who bite their nails 
bite all 10 fingers and to a severe degree. 

Analysis of age trends showed that severe 
nailbiters were the significant factor in the 
total picture of trends in nailbiting. ‘The 
mild and moderate nailbiters do not greatly 
influence the trend in nailbiting. 

The significance of nailbiting is probably 
an individual problem and should be ap- 
proached clinically. Future studies should 
be designed to distinguish the mild and 
moderate nailbiter from the severe nailbiter. 
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FRUSTRATION, SATISFACTION, AND OTHER FACTORS 
AFFECTING THE ATTRACTIVENESS OF 
GOAL OBJECTS * 


ROBERT J. FILER 
Duke University 


of motivation is the determination of 

the conditions that affect the attractive- 

ness of goal objects. Related to the con- 
ditions that influence the attractiveness of 
goal objects is the establishment of specific 
satisfiers and the establishment of individual 
preferences. In an attempt to account partly 
for the existence of individual preferences, 
Murphy posited a canalization process, “by 
Which general motives (which are at first 
rather non-specifically related to a class of 
stimuli) tend upon repeated experience to 
become more easily satisfied through the 
action of the specific satisfier than of others 
of the same general class” (16, p. 162). Thus, 
consistent satisfaction of a need by a particu- 
lar goal object leads to a preference for that 
object. Murphy’s discussion of the canaliza- 
tion process emphasizes a need for research 
concerned with preferences for specific goal 
objects, In another context, Kurt Lewin, 
considering changes in needs and goals, 
stated, “Reaching a goal as well as not reach- 
Ing it, may change the valences in a momen- 
permanent way” (13, p. 823). He 
I Ig RE the direction of the change 
tein Ie টা er elaborate upon this specific 
ঃ he indefiniteness of his state- 
Es ther emphasizes the importance of 
the TE investigation dealing with 
Eh BES of goal objects. Both 
Portant ৰ EeWIn S discussions raise Iim- 
ne estions about the effects of the 
nt and nonattainment of a specific 


0al obj H ন 
Boal object Upon the object's attractiveness. 
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Although a survey of the psychological 
literature yields little experimental evidence 
that would permit one to state more specifi- 
cally the effects of attainment and nonattain- 
ment of goal objects upon their attractiveness, 
there are several studies which seem to be 
related to the general problem of goal at- 
tractiveness. Some of these studies, which 
will be discussed in more detail below, have 
related goal preferences to the physical and 
temporal nearness of the goal. Other recent 
experiments have produced information 
about the attractiveness of activities and tasks. 
While the activity one does to obtain a goal ob- 
ject is distinct from his goal, it is possible that 
variables similar to those found important in 
the activity studies will influence the attrac 
tiveness of a goal object. Rosenzweig (19), 
working with children from five to fourteen 
years of age, and Nowlis (17), using college 
men as Ss, found that their Ss tended to 
prefer of two tasks the one in which they bad 
been successful rather than the one in which 
they had failed. Gebbard (9) demonstrated 
that experienced success, in general, was 
accompanied by a rise in attractiveness and 
experienced failure by a fall in the attractive- 
ness of a task. In an earlier study Cartwright 
(4) found that anticipation of failure tended 
to reduce the attractiveness of an activity 
more than the actual experience of failure, 
and Gebhard (9), controlling expectation of 
success and failure, found that expected future 
success, in general, was accompanied by a 
Lise in attractiveness and expected future 
failure by a fall in attractiveness. In another 
study Gebhard also demonstrated the impor- 
tance of preperformance expectation of success 
and failure, concluding that “attractiveness 
rose when experienced success followed ex- 
pected failure and fell when experienced 
failure followed expected success” and “at- 
tractiveness rose when experienced success 
followed expected success and also rose some- 
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what when experienced failure followed ex- 
pected failure” (8, p. 412). 

The experiment reported in this paper was 
designed to investigate the effects of attain- 
ment and nonattainment, as well as the 
effects of other variables suggested by the 
studies dealing with activities, upon the at- 
tractiveness of goal objects. Before presenting 
the hypotheses, in order to prevent confusion, 
it is important to emphasize that goal objects 
are dealt with in this experiment. Lewin 
(14) points out that frequently the material 
object itself is not the final goal of the 
individual, but rather the goal may be an 
action or state, as the eating of food or the 
possessing of the object. ‘The writer is using 
the terms goal and goal objects interchange- 
ably, meaning by these terms objects which 
individuals strive to obtain. Three hypothe- 
ses concerned with three variables, attainment, 
expectation of attainment, and merit-involve- 
ment, were advanced to be tested by the 
experiment, and these with a discussion of 
them follow. 


1. Attainment and Nonattainment 


Hypothesis: Nonattainment of a goal object 
will tend to be accompanied by a decrease in 
the attractiveness of the goal object, whereas 
attainment of a goal object will tend to be 
accompanied by an increase in its attractive- 
ness. 

When an individual fails to obtain a goal 
object that he has been seeking, a situation 
referred to as frustration exists. ‘The term 
frustration is commonly used to refer to in- 
stances where the satisfaction of a need is 
blocked, interfered with, or simply not avail- 
able. Various responses in such situations 
have been studied and described in the 
psychological literature (2, 7, 16, 22). As is 
well known, these responses may involve 
general aggression, random movements, re- 
gression, or a specific reaction against the 
part of the environment considered responsi- 
ble for the frustration. Another response that 
has been clinically noted is the reaction that 
personality theorists have called the “sour 
grapes mechanism.” This behavior involves 
the re-evaluation of a goal which an indi- 
vidual has not been able to attain, so that 

the nonattained goal does not seem as im- 
portant nor as valuable as it originally did. 
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In the present experiment, by using a ranking 
procedure, Ss were given the opportunity 
to re-evaluate the attractiveness of a goal 
object, and the above hypothesis predicts that 
under the condition of frustration there will 
be a decrease in the attractiveness of the goal 
object. 

Much more attention has been devoted to 
frustration than to its counterpart, satisfaction, 
the situation when an individual has attained 
his goal. When a goal object is attained, 
one might expect reactions in this situation to 
be contrary to responses following nonattain- 
ment. Thus, passivity, the lack of random 
movements, absence of regression, and, ac- 
cording to the hypothesis of this experiment, 
a re-evaluation that will result in an increase 
in a goal object's attractiveness are the 
behavior concomitants of satisfaction. Fur- 
thermore, when a goal object is obtained, its 
status changes from nonbelonging to belong- 
ing, and it can be used to satisfy other indi- 
vidual needs. Dealing with stated prefer- 
ences, Irwin and Gebhard (11) found that 
children tended to prefer objects that were 
to be given to them rather than objects that 
were to be given to others. With attainment 
of a goal object both satisfaction and posses 
sion occur, and it seems likely that a re- 
evaluation of the object’s attractiveness wi 
result in increased attractiveness. 


2. Expectation and Nonexpectation 


Hypothesis: Expectation of the attainment 
of a goal object will tend to be accompanie 
by an increase in attractiveness, whereas the 
expectation of nonattainment of a goal object 
will tend to be accompanied by a decrease in 
its attractiveness. 

It seems reasonable to assume that an 
individual who expects to attain a goal object 
will perceive himself to be closer to the object 
than an individual who does not expect to 
attain the object. Although Wright (23) in 
one of the early studies in the area maintaine 
that a barrier enhances the value of a 80! 
object, it has been demonstrated in a number 
of experiments that the closer an individual 
is to an object either spatially or temporally 
the more attractive it is, and the repetition ¢ 
Wright's work by Child and Adelsheim (6) 
produced results generally opposite to 
results. In another investigation Child (6) 
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found that children at the age level of those 
used in this experiment generally preferred 
of two objects the one that was easier to 
obtain. In two studies using time as a vari- 
able Irwin and his students (10, 12) demon- 
strated that Ss tended to prefer an object 
that they were to receive immediately rather 
than one they would receive later. Experi- 
menting with animals, Brown (3) found that 
rats restrained at a point near a goal exerted 
a greater amount of force against a restrain- 
ing instrument than did rats restrained at 
a point more remote from the goal. ‘The 
evidence of the above studies seems to support 
in several dimensions the principle that the 
attractiveness of a goal object increases the 
nearer the goal object is to the S. In accord- 
ance with this principle, one would expect 
a goal object to increase in attractiveness 
when an individual discovers it is easy to 
attain (or he becomes psychologically nearer 
to attaining it) and to decrease in attractive- 
ness when he discovers it is difficult to attain 
(or he becomes psychologically farther away 
from attaining it). 


3. Merit-Involvement and Nonmerit-Involve- 
ment 


Hypothesis: Reactions to attainment and 
nonattainment, when an individual believes 
that attainment depends upon his merit, will 
be intensified. 

‘The third hypothesis is based upon the 
assumption that an S will be more ego-in- 
Volyed when attainment of a goal object 
depends upon his ability (merit-involvement) 
than When attainment depends upon chance 
(nonmerit-involvement). Because of the pre- 
sumably greater ego-involvement in the 
AREAL: situation, it seems reason- 
a to suppose that reactions to attainment 
i Nonattainment will be more intense 
ৰ 7 I conditions than under nonmerit 
Rt Ro ‘The specific reactions to attain- 
Ef nd nonattainment were predicted by 

rst hypothesis. It is now further pre- 


+ dic ; & 
ted that the increase in the attractiveness 


LE ae following attainment will be 
ALR ৰ the individual believes that 
len EES upon his merit than 
ln ieves it depends upon chance, 
at the decrease in attractiveness will 
greater following nonattainment under the 
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merit-involved conditions than under the 
nonmerit-involved conditions. ‘The sum- 
maries of the relevant experimental literature 
by Allport (1) and by Sherif and Cantril (21) 
point out significant behavioral differences 
between ego-involved and nonego-involved 
groups, and because this variable is frequently 
related to goal directed behavior, its effect 
through merit-involvement on the attractive- 
ness of goal objects is worthy of study. 


EXPERIMENTAL DESIGN AND PROCEDURE 


With conditions of attainment and nonattainment, 
two conditions of expectation, and two of merit, 
there were possible eight combinations of experi- 
mental conditions and the experiment was planned 
according to the principles of factorial design. 
Twenty Ss were assigned randomly regardless of 
sex to each of the conditions, making a total of 160 
Ss. Public school children in the second and third 
grades, ranging in age from six to nine years of age, 
Were used. Of the 160 Ss, 84 were boys and 76 
were girls. 

Nine different goal objects were used in the 
experiment. These were toys selected from a dime 
store, each costing ten cents. They were a bolo-ball, 
rubber ball, bag of marbles, boat, gun, bag of 
balloons, crayons, horn, and harmonica. ‘The objects 
were arbitrarily selected, their usefulness being 
demonstrated in preliminary experimentation, which 
indicated that no object was so attractive or un- 
attractive that it was uniformly liked or disliked. 

When an S entered the experimental room, he was 
shown the nine objects and was asked to rank them 
in the order which he liked them. ‘The most 
preferred object was assigned a rank of one by the 
experimenter, the next most preferred object a rank 
of two, etc. The object given the middle rank 
(fifth in the series of nine) was used by the experi- 
menter as the toy which the § could attain by play- 
ing a pegboard game, the directions for which 
depended upon the various combinations of experi- 
mental conditions. The particular board used was 
7% inches by 7% inches and was subdivided into 
36 squares. There were six squares of each of the 
following colors: red, green, blue, yellow, white, 
and black. In the center of each square there was 
a hole one-half inch in diameter into which pegs 
two and one-half inches long fitted. ‘Two small 
gray boxes were also used. In one box there were 
approximately 50 small cards, on each of which there 
was a small colored square that corresponded to 
one of the various colors on the pegboard. In the 
other box were slips, on each of which was a 

bol that Ss were led to believe determined 
which of several games they would play. Although 
the directions varied, the actual task was physically 
the same for all the experimental conditions. . 

According to the design, half of the Ss attained 
the goal object and half did not. The experimenter 
accomplished this by stopping one-half of the merit- 
involved group before they completed the task and 
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by knowing the location of the various colors in 
the box so that he could select a color that would 
enable an S to attain or not attain a goal object 
under the nonmerit-involved conditions as explained 
in the directions below. To vary expectation half 
of the Ss were informed that the game they were 
about to play was an easy one in which almost 
everybody got the prize, and the other half were 
informed that the game was a difficult one. To 
vary merit, half of the Ss were given instructions 
which indicated that attainment depended on their 
ability, and half were given instructions that indicated 
attainment depended upon chance factors. 

After playing the game the Ss were asked to make 
a second ranking of the nine objects and to give 
monetary value to the critical object as well as to 
the object they ranked second in the postexperi- 
mental ranking. Preliminary work indicated that 
young children had vastly different scales of values. 
One child might state that an object would cost a 
dollar while another child would state that the 
cost of the same object was five cents. By using 
the two objects it is possible to get a relative value 
of the critical object. ‘The second object was 
selected because preliminary work indicated that it 
was generally above the second ranking of the 
critical object and thus generally two value judg- 
ments could be obtained. Changes in the attractive- 
ness of the goal object were determined by compar- 
ing the second rankings of the goal objects with the 
first ranking which, as mentioned above, was always 
five. In addition, by using each child’s estimate of 
the cost of the second object in the second ranking 
as a standard, the relation of the estimated value 
of the critical object to this standard could be com- 
pared for the various groups. 

A personality questionnaire 2 was administered 
at the completion of the experiment to entire classes 
from which Ss had been used with the hope that 
deviant responses in the experiment might be 
related to personality adjustment. ‘The shortcom- 
ings of the questionnaire technique were recognized, 
but it was hoped that there would be enough high 
and low adjustment scores to investigate the reac- 
tions of “well-adjusted” and “poorly-adjusted” indi- 
viduals. Zander (24) has demonstrated that emo- 
tionally unstable persons react aggressively to a 
smaller degree of frustration and interference than 
do stable persons. Using a personality questionnaire 
offered the opportunity to compare further the 
reactions of subjects with different adjustment 
ratings. 

After an informal greeting of the child, the experi- 
menter gave the following instructions from 
memory. 


Establishment of First Ranking: 


I want to find out how you like certain toys. 
You see, I have nine things here. I want you to 
tell me which one you like most, which one you 
like next best, which one you like after that, and 
so on. Which one do you like best? Which one 


2 California Test of Personality, Primary Series, Grades, 
Kgn—3; Thorpe, Clarke, and Tiegs. 
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do you like next best? Which one do you like after 
that? (Repeat until all have been selected.) 


Introduction to Game: 


I want you to play a game with me. It is possible 
for you to get a prize in this game. This is the 
prize you can get in the game we are going to play. 
I have different games; some are easy and some are 
hard. I'm going to draw a slip from the box to see 
which one you will play.3 I will tell you how to 
play the game and how you can get the prize. 


Establishment of Expectations: 4 


1. The game you will play is a pegboard game, 
It is very easy to get the prize in this game. Almost 
everybody who plays this one gets the prize. 

2. It is very hard to get the prize in this game. 
Almost nobody who plays this one gets the prize, 


Establishment of Merit Involvement: 
1. Nonmerit. 


When I tell you to start you are supposed to place 
the small sticks in the holes [illustrating]. I am 
going to give you a certain amount of time and then 
tell you to stop. When I tell you to stop, you will 
be in one of these colored squares—red, green, or 
one of the others. Iam then going to draw a slip 
from this box which has a lot of slips with different 
colors. ! 

a. If the color on the slip is different from the 
block in which you have put the last stick, you will 
get the prize. If it is the same color, you won't get 
it. Nothing you can do will help you, It all 
depends on what color I draw from the box and 
not on you. You see, there are a lot more colors 
than the one in which the last stick will be, so it 
looks as if you have a good chance of getting the 
Prize. This is an easy game. 

b. If the color on the slip is different from the 
block in which you have put the last stick, you will 
not get the prize. If it is the same color, you will 
get it. Nothing you can do will help you. It all 
depends on what color I draw and not on you. You 
see, there are a lot more colors than the one in 
which the last stick will be, so it looks as if you 
don’t have much chance of getting the prize. This 
is a hard game. 

Do you understand how to play? 


2. Merit 


Actually, it depends on how fast you are. This 
is how you play the game. You are supposed to 
Place the small sticks as fast as you can into the 
holes. (Illustrating.) I am going to give you 2 


8 This was to create the impression that there was 2 
Chance selection of games. Also at this point the expert 
menter asked Ss their names and ages as he arran 
the game that had been drawn for the child. Hs 

4In reading the instructions it must be remembe! St 
that in order to establish expectations, half of the 
were informed that it was a difficult game. Beslte 
having different general statements about the Bony 
Was also necessary to have different statements Un ye 
each of the conditions of merit involvement which, were 
consistent with the conditions of expectations. Tae 
have been noted as (a) and (&) under the instructions 
for merit involvement. 
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certain amount of time and then tell you to stop. 
If you get all the sticks in before the time is up, you 
A get the prize. If you don’t get them in within the 
time allowed, you don’t get the prize. It depends 
on how good you are whether or not you get the 
TIZe. 
js (To reinforce expectation one of the following 
was used.) 
a. Most people usually are able to finish in the 
time allowed, so it will be easy for you to get the 


1ZC. 
ob Most people usually are not able to finish in the 
time allowed, so it will be hard for you to get 
the prize. 

When I tell you to start, you are to begin, and 
stop when I tell you to stop. Do you understand 
how to play? 


Establishment of Attainment: 


(To reinforce attainment or nonattainment at the 
end of the game one of the following was used.) 


a. You got the prize. 
b. You did not get the prize. 


Establishment of Second Ranking: 


I want to find out again how you like the prizes. 
People often change their minds about things. If 
You have changed your mind about how you like 
the prizes, which I showed you before, that is OK. 
In order to find out how you like all the prizes, 
Tm going to put back the one you got (or didn't 
get) with the others for a minute. Which one of 
these prizes do you like best this time? Which one 
do you like next best? Which one do you like 
after that? 


Estimate of Cost: 


NS find out what monetary value the children 
Placed on the goal object, the following questions 


Were asked aft i 
established J after the second ranking had been 


How much do you think the goal object would 
Er if You wanted to buy it in a store? How much 
i You think the object ranked second would cost 

You wanted to buy it? 


[As they left the room, S 
OTE Dennen 's were asked not to talk 


REsuLTs AND DiscusstoN 
Analysi. ) 
dlysis of Measures of Attractiveness 


tb cu be remembered that the goal object 
sed for each S was the toy which had been 


i 5 
| as that attained a goal object in the experiment 
at a late ES that the object would be brought to them 
game, by if they would not tell anyone about the 
VEGF fre Who did not attain an object were in- 
to. peta es they would be given another chance later 
Doers t Y if they did not talk about the experiment. 
$5 ened EES asked by the experimenter to some 
munication oS indicate that there was little factual com- 
He tht ন out the details of the experiment. Some Ss 
Ket a toy ARENT going to play a game and could 
ment, the goal pial, SS bad participated in the experic 


em and টড Objects were given to those who attained 


en toys were given to the others. 
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ranked fifth in the first rankings of attractive- 
ness. A value less than five in the second 
ranking indicates an increase in attractiveness 
and a value greater than five indicates a 
decrease in attractiveness. ‘Table 1 shows the 
mean second rank of the goal object under 


TABLE 1 


MEAN RANK OF ATTRACTIVENESS OF GOAL OBJECT ON 
NINE-PoINT SCALE AFTER PERFORMANCE UNDER 
EXPERIMENTAL CONDITIONS 


ATTAINMENT NON-ATTAINMENT 
ExPEcT ExPEcT 
ExPEcT AT- Now-Ar- EXPECT ArT- Nox-Ar- 


TAINMENT JTAINMENT TAINMENT _TAINMENT 


———  — — — — — 


Merit 3.9 4-3 6.1 6.3 
Non- : 
Merit 4.3 3.7 5-5 6.1 
Combined Means 
Attainment 4.1 Expectation 4.9 
Non-Attainment 6.0 Non-Expectation EX 
Merit-Involvement 5.2 


Non-Merit-Involvement 4.9 


each of the eight conditions, and lists the 
means for the conditions of attainment, 
nonattainment, expectation, nonexpectation, 
merit-involvement, and nonmerit-involve- 
ment. The mean rank of all of the second 
rankings was 5.0, a value that happens to be 
the same as the common rank of 5 for the 
goal objects in the first ranking. 

An analysis of variance was made to deter- 
mine the statistical reliability of the differ- 
ences resulting from the effects of the three 
experimental variables, attainment, expecta- 
tion of attainment, and merit-involyement. 
It was clear that the attainment variable had 
a strong effect in the second rankings of the 
goal object, p being far below .01.8 However, 
the conditions of expectation and merit-in- 
volvement and all the interactions showed no 
significant effects. 

An examination of Table 1 shows that 
under each condition of attainment there was 
an increase in the attractiveness of the goal 
object and under each condition of non- 
attainment there was a decrease in attractive- 
ness. Both the mean rank after attainment 
(4.7) and the mean rank (6.0) after non- 
attainment differ significantly from the initial 
ranking, as well as differing significantly 

6An F-value of 35.3 was obtained. For the con- 
ditions of the experiment an F of 6.81 has a p-value of 
OI. 
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‘from each other (p<.or in all three instan- 
ces). Under conditions of expectation of 
attainment and expectation of nonattainment, 
the mean second rankings of the goal objects 
were 4.9 and 5.1 respectively. Neither of 
these values differs significantly from the 
initial ranking, nor do they differ significantly 
from each other. ‘The difference between the 
mean second rank for conditions in merit- 
involvement (5.2) and the mean second rank 
for conditions not involving merit (4.9) is 
likewise not statistically reliable and neither 
of these means is significantly changed from 
the first ranking. 

It is also possible to examine the relative 
frequencies of the instances where the second 
rank of the goal object is higher, lower, or 
unchanged from the initial rank of five. If 
a 3 X 2 table is arranged, subclassified as to 
the frequency of rankings showing increased, 
decreased, or unchanged attractiveness and 
as to attainment or nonattainment of the goal 
object, a chi-square test yields a p-value of 
less than .o1. ‘The difference is in the same 
direction as that obtained from the mean 
rankings; when the goal object was obtained 
more rankings show increased attractiveness 
than either unchanged or decreased attractive- 
ness and when the goal object was not 
obtained, the rankings show more frequently 
a decrease in attractiveness than no change 
Or increased attractiveness. A 3 x 2 chi-square 
test between changes in attractiveness and 
expectation, and a similar test between 
changes in attractiveness and merit-involve- 
ment yields in each case a p-value >.10. 

An analysis of the monetary ratios (esti- 
mated cost of object ranked second in post- 
game ranking divided by estimated cost of 
goal object) " revealed, as might be expected, 
that the distributions were skewed. How- 
ever, a logarithmic transformation of the 
ratios brought the distribution close to sym- 
metry. ‘The mean logarithm of the ratios 
for all the conditions of attainment is .918 and 
the mean logarithm of the ratios for the 
nonattainment conditions is .991, the differ- 
ence being statistically significant (p<.05)£ 

7 If the goal object itself was ranked second, only one 
estimate could be obtained, and these instances were not 
used in computing the monetary ratios. 

8 Because the direction of this difference was predicted 


by the first hypothesis of the experiment, the experi- 
menter used a one-tail test of its significance. 
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The differences between the means for the 
other conditions, expectation and meritin- 
volvement, are not statistically reliable. The 
results thus indicate that a greater relative 
monetary value was placed upon the goal 
object following attainment than following 
nonattainment. 

‘The results of the second ranking and of 
the monetary values of the goal objects sup- 
port the hypothesis that nonattainment of a 
goal object will tend to be accompanied by a 
decrease in the attractiveness of the goal 
object, while attainment of a goal object will 
tend to be accompanied by an increase in its 
attractiveness. ‘These results confirm Lewin's 
statement quoted in the introduction of this 
paper and demonstrate the direction of 
changes in valences of goal objects after 
attaining and not attaining them. In an 
attempt to understand their behavior further, 
the experimenter asked children who had 
large differences between the first and second 
ranks of the goal object, “Why do you like 
the (name of goal object) better (or not as 
much) this time?” Certain replies seem to 
support the theoretical structure presented in 
the first part of this paper in defense of the 
hypothesis relating to attainment and non- 
attainment. While most of the children 
questioned stated that they did not know why 
they had changed their minds about the 
object, some significant answers were: “Be 
cause I didn’t get it,” “It made me lose, 
“Because I won it,” and “It gave me bad 
luck.” y 

‘The hypothesis that expectation of attain 
ment of a goal object would lead to an 
increase in its attractiveness whereas the ex 
pectation of nonattainment of a goal object 
Would lead to its decrease in attractiveness) 
and the hypothesis that there would be a 
interaction between merit-involvement an 
attainment; were not supported by the results 
of the experiment. If it is assumed that the 
Various conditions of expectation and ment 


involvement existed for Ss in the experiment 


it is necessary to conclude that expectation 
and merit-involvement have no influence 
upon the attractiveness of goal objects for 
young children six to nine years of age. Sl 
is possible, however, that the procedures us 

did not generally produce the desired con 
ditions, and before rejecting the hypotheses 
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an examination of the experimental proce- 
dures is advisable. Admittedly, this examina- 
tion is ad hoc, but its use must be weighed 
against the necessity of otherwise rejecting 
not only the specific hypotheses of the experi- 
ment but some of the assumptions related to 
these hypotheses. For example, when the 
expectation hypothesis of this investigation is 
rejected, it will also be necessary to conclude 
either that expectations are not related to goal 
distances or that goal distances are not re- 
Jated to goal attractiveness, a conclusion that 
would be inconsistent with the data of several 
experiments mentioned in the discussion of 
the expectation hypothesis. Likewise, if the 
merit-involvement hypothesis is rejected, it 
Would also be necessary to conclude either 
that different degrees of ego-involvement do 
not accompany different degrees of merit- 
involvement or that, since it has been demon- 
strated that goal attractiveness is related to 
frustration and satisfaction, different degrees 
of ego-involvement are not accompanied by 
different reactions to frustration and satis- 
faction. Because of the consequences of a 
complete rejection of the hypotheses of the 
experiment, it seems prudent first to examine 
the adequacy of the experimental conditions. 
With respect to the conditions of expecta- 
tion, verbal information about the game may 
not have been sufficient to establish either 
expectations or different degrees of expecta- 
tion for the children. Child (5), for example, 
found that adding the cue words “hard” and 
a8) to attainment instructions for his sub- 
made no significant difference in their 
Ee of goal objects. In Gebhard’s experi- 
ED Re লট ret hand, se 
tts ES adequate to establis 
Re in expectation. Gebhard, 
q Ver, worked with college students who 
মর nL Many more verbal experiences than 
of chia Present experiment. Ina study 
Le ৰ SPOITON Marks (15) 
Probability of < When there was only a5 
inten EE Fr desired ee 
EY rekpectedsys L ir of ten times, that 
ER Obtain the object. Because 
Vs denial in the Present experiment 
even Whew hs toy, it is possible that most Ss, 
Hen Irs ES ক informed that attain- 
obtain th remely unlikely, expected to 
e toy. While this possibility may 
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account for the failure to obtain differences 
between the two experimental conditions of 
expectation, it does not, without assuming 
some general counteracting effect, account 
for the fact that there was no over-all rise 
in the attractiveness of the goal object in the 
second rankings. If most of the subjects 
expected to attain the goal object, then accord- 
ing to the original hypothesis there should 
have been a general rise in the attractiveness. 
With respect to the conditions of merit- 
involvement the Ss in the experiment seemed 
to understand the chance and merit factors 
used in investigating the third hypothesis, 
and it does not appear likely that the instruc- 
tions were too complicated. Several Ss 
voluntarily commented “I know” when the 
experimenter informed them that attainment 
depended upon how good they were or that 
attainment depended upon chance. How- 
ever, the attempt to get the toy may have 
been the crucial ego-involving factor in the 
experimental situation, and nonmerit-involved 
children, even though they were in a 
chance situation, may have become sufficiently 
ego-involved in the game that there was 
no difference in the psychological involve- 
ment of the Ss under the two merit conditions. 
Problems of “ego” development also seem 
relevant to the task of establishing degrees of 
ego-involvements. Early stages of “ego” de- 
velopment include awareness and recognition 
of the self and interpretation of the self- 
environment relationships. At about the age 
of six a child begins to set up standards and 
to form value judgments about bis behavior 
(21). It is possible that Ss in the present 
experiment had not reached the stage of 
“ego” development where conditions of indi- 
vidual merit in this experiment would lead 
to different degrees of ego-involvement. 
Rosenzweig (19), in his study on the repe- 
tition of successful and unsuccessful activities, 
reported that children below the median in 
a group with ages ranging from five years 
and six months to fourteen years and eight 
months had lower ratings by teachers on 
“pride” than children above the median. 
Sanford (20) suggests that the discrepancies 
between his and Rosenzweig’s results (18) 
may be partly due to the fact that there were 
different degrees of ego-involvement between 
the two groups of Ss in their experiment. Ss 
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in Sanford’s experiment were older than 
Rosenzweig’s, ranging from seven to fifteen 
years of age, and all had mental ages well 
above eight years and five months. Over 
two-thirds of the children in the present 
experiment were under eight years of age 
and all were under ten. Thus, one expla- 
nation for the failure to obtain significant 
differences under merit conditions may be the 
general level of “ego” development of chil- 
dren within the age range of the experimental 
group, i.e, Ss may not have reached the 
Decessary level of “ego” development for a 
differentiation of ego-involvements, related to 
the merit-involved conditions, to occur. The 
narrow age range of the experimental chil- 
dren does not permit an adequate analysis 
of results by age groups to test this expla- 
nation. 
Another noteworthy consideration is the 
* indication that the attainment of the goal 
object was of prime importance for the 
children in this experiment. The analysis of 
variance reported above revealed the extreme 
significance of the attainment variable. It 
is possible that the influence of this variable 
was so psychologically important that its 
effect tended to depress other experimental 
effects. The second ranking was obtained 
immediately following attainment or non- 
attainment when the reactions to frustration 
and satisfaction were likely to occur. 


Sex Differences 


Analysis of the data with respect to sex 
of the subjects showed some interesting 
significant differences. There were 42 boys 
and 38 girls under each of the two conditions 
of attainment. After attainment the boys’ 
mean rank of the goal object was 4.5 and 
the girls’ mean rank was 3.6, while following 
nonattainment the boys’ mean rank was 6.3 
and the girls’ was 5.4. ‘Thus, the goal object, 
following both attainment and nonattain- 
ment, was more attractive for girls than for 
boys, the difference between the mean values 
for boys and girls in each case being statisti- 
cally significant (p< .05 in each case). While 
the data of the present experiment cannot 
explain these differences, it is of some im- 
portance to find them at the age level of these 
Ss. It is possible that, for some reason, goal 
objects in a second ranking generally may 
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be more attractive to girls than to boys. It |) 
is also possible that reactions to satisfactions ¢ 
are more intense for girls than they are for 
boys and that reactions to frustrations are 


more intense for boys. 


Results of the Personality Inventory 


‘To ascertain the effects of personality ad- 
justment upon the responses of the Ss, “well. 
adjusted” and “poorly-adjusted” groups were 
designated. Of 154 Ss who participated in 
the experiment and also marked the inventory 
there were, using the published norms of the 
test, 40 cases at the 75th percentile or above 
(good adjustment) and only 19 cases at the 
25th percentile or below (poor adjustment). 
‘These values were arbitrarily selected to 
designate well-adjusted and poorly-adjusted | 
groups. Higher and lower adjustment scores | 
would have reduced the number of subjects 
so that comparisons would have been im- 
possible. It is apparent that the distribution 
of percentile scores contained more high ad 
justment scores than low adjustment scores, 

For the well-adjusted group the mean rank 
following attainment is 3.9 and following 
nonattainment 6.1, and for the poorly-adjusted 
group these mean ranks are 4.9 and 54 | 
respectively. ‘The increase in the attractive | 
ness of the goal object following attainment 
and the decrease in attractiveness following 
nonattainment are statistically reliable for the 
well-adjusted group (p<.or in each case), 
Whereas the changes in the attractiveness for + 
the poorly-adjusted group are relatively small 
and are not statistically reliable (p>.10 
each case). 

When the differences between the two ad- 
justment groups were analyzed, it was foun 
that the difference between the mean secon 
ranks of the two groups following attainment 
only approaches statistical reliability Y. 
between .05 and .10), and the difference 
between the mean second ranks followin 
nonattainment is not statistically reliable 
(p>.10). By noting the number of cast 
that showed an increase in the attractivene 
of the goal object following attainment af | 
the number of cases that showed a decreas { 
following nonattainment, it is also possible 
determine for the two groups the percentag 
of reactions that were in the directions Pre 
dicted by the attainment hypothesis. ‘IM 


ment of the results revealed that follow- 
ttainment 60 per cent of the well-adjusted 
behaved in the manner predicted by 


Statistical reliability (p between .05 and .10). 
Similar analysis of the mean ranks and the 
centage of cases in the direction of the 
Jotheses revealed no noteworthy differences 
between the two adjustment groups under 
‘the conditions of expectation and merit-in- 
{ _ Volvement. Because of the generally low 
Statistical reliability of the differences between 
“the results of the two adjustment groups 
‘ Under the attainment conditions, no definite 
Conclusions should be drawn until these 
Iesults are further confirmed. 


SUMMARY AND CoNcLUSIONS 
| es experiment reported in this paper was 
Cesigned to investigate the effects of three 
Variables, attainment, expectation of attain- 
Ment, and merit-involvement,' upon the at- 
ractiveness of goal objects. ‘To study these 
ne 160 public school children, 84 boys 
And 76 girls with an age range of six to nine 
Years, Performed a task to try to attain a 
Boal object. With conditions of attainment 
an Nonattainment, two conditions of ex- 
Pectation of attainment, and two of merit- 
nn in the experiment there were 
ন fs nations of experimental conditions 
Ce 20 9s were assigned randomly regardless 
NY LS each of the conditions. By using 
tt As g Procedure the relative attractiveness 
EL Hind, the particular goal 
being th Ich an 5S tried to attain always 
| 6 the object ranked fifth in an initial 
Ung of nine objects. Following perform- 
the tasks under the various experi- 
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mental conditions a second ranking of the 
nine objects, as well as a relative monetary 
value of the goal object, was obtained. 
Changes in the attractiveness of the goal 
object, as indicated by changes in the two 
rankings and the relative monetary value, 
were analyzed to determine the effects of 
attainment, expectation, and merit-involve- 
ment. By using a personality questionnaire 
well-adjusted and poorly-adjusted groups were 
designated and the responses of these two 
groups were also compared. 

The results of the study are summarized 
in the following statements. 

1. Attainment of a goal object by children 
was generally accompanied by an increase in 
the attractiveness of the object and non- 
attainment was generally accompanied by a 
decrease in attractiveness. 

2. Instructions to the effect that a goab 
object was likely to be attained or was not 
likely to be attained had no effect upon the 
attractiveness of the goal object following 
attainment and nonattainment. 

3. Instructions used to create experimental 
conditions of merit-involvement and non- 
merit-involvement had no effect upon the at- 
tractiveness of a goal object following attain- 
ment and nonattainment. 

4. Following both attainment and non- 
attainment the critical goal objects were 
significantly more attractive to. girls than to 
boys. ডু 

5. Following attainment and nonattain- 
ment, the differences between the responses 
of well-adjusted and poorly-adjusted groups 
were inconclusive. However, there was a 
significant rise in the attractiveness of a goal 
object following attainment and a significant 
decrease in attractiveness following nonat- 
tainment for well-adjusted Ss, while there 
were no significant changes in the attractive- 
ness of a goal object following either attain- 
ment or nonattainment for poorly-adjusted 


Ss. 
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THE PERCEPTUAL CONSEQUENC: 


ES OF SUCCESS AND FAILURE * 


LEO POSTMAN aAxp DONALD R. BROWN 


University of 


HE recent emphasis on motivational and 

personality factors in perception has 

called attention to the selectivity of per- 
ceptual organization. There is a common 
thread that runs through the studies con- 
cerned with the systematic effects on percep- 
tion of physiological needs (7, 9, 21), personal 
values (17, 20, 23), social attitudes and per- 
sonality structure (5, 6, 10, 11). Under a 
variety of experimental conditions and with 
Widely diverse stimulus materials perceptual 
response has been shown to be selective, 
responsive to the demands of motivation, and 
modifiable through experience. 

‘The selectivity of perception is not neces- 
sarily instrumental to wish-fulfillment or 
tension reduction. In connection with the 
investigation of motivational and personality 
Variables there is a temptation to think of 
Perception as “autistic” (13)—serving the 
Deeds and wishes of the organism within the 
limits allowed by the stimulus conditions. 
Such may indeed be the case in some situa- 
tions, but the assertion that perceptual selec- 
tivity reflects the motives and past experiences 
of the individual has higher generality: the 
Possibility is left open that perceptual selectiv- 
ity may favor negatively valued and threaten- 
A well as positively valued and need 
CLE IE Be (3). The characteristics of 
& 2 respect to which selectivity oper- 
dl ay, indeed, fall along dimensions 

together different from wish-fulfillment and 
Le At this stage of development, 
hl iables relating perception to personality 

ot necessarily come from a particular 
aS Personality, such as psychoanalysis. 
Sethe eR of course, focus attention 
EE a “fulfilling and repressive functions 

Te ion. It may be possible to state 
En SR of selectivity in more general 
Would 0 that existing personality variables 

Ppear as special cases. ‘The analysis 
Do Fr nfally acknowledge ‘the cooperation of Dr. 
lacKinnon in making available to us the 


facili, f 5 
Re of the Institute of Personality Assessment and 
of the University of California. 
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of perceptual selectivity in terms of concepts 
derived from learning theory may provide 
such an approach. j 

Borrowing a term from the theory of dis- 
crimination learning, we have suggested 
elsewhere that the processes of perceptual 
organization and reorganization may be con- 
ceptualized in terms of the arousal and con- 
firmation of hypotheses (2, 14). Hypothesis, 
as an intervening variable, denotes a predis- 
position of the perceiver to transform and 
organize stimulus cues from the environ- 
ment in specific ways. ‘These stimulus cues 
include not only characteristics of specific 
objects but also cues defining the context or 
situation in which the objects appear. An 
hypothesis is conceived as determined by both 
the properties of the sensory system (“autoch- 
thonous” factors) and other characteristics of 
the perceiver, such as his past experiences and 
motivational state  (“directive” factors). 
Operationally, then, hypothesis is anchored in 
manipulations of the sensory input and di- 
rective factors on the one hand and in the 
perceiver’s systematic responses (discrimina- 
tions, matches, verbal reports) on the other. 

Stimulus cues serve to arouse, confirm, or 
deny hypotheses derived from past experi- 
ence. In the case of complex stimuli and 
under difficult conditions of discrimination, 
the achievement of a stable perceptual organi- 
zation may involve a cyclical process of trial 
and check of hypotheses (24). An hypothesis 
aroused by an incomplete set of cues may or 
may not be confirmed by subsequent infor- 
mation from the environment. If the hy- 
pothesis is denied, it may shift and shift again 
until confirmation brings a stable perceptual 
organization. ‘The more readily an hypothe- 
sis is aroused and confirmed, the more speedy 
and effective is perceptual organization. The 
selectivity of perception reflects the greater 
readiness with which some hypotheses rather 
than others are aroused and confirmed. 

The readiness with which an hypothesis is 
aroused and confirmed depends on the 
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strength of the association between stimulus 
cues (including situational cues) and hy- 
potheses. The higher the degree of this as- 
sociation, the stronger the hypothesis. Hy- 
pothesis strength is measured by the amount 
of stimulus cues necessary for the arousal 
and confirmation of the hypothesis: the 
stronger the hypothesis, the less the amount 
of stimulus cues required to arouse and con- 
firm it. 

The laws governing the acquisition of hy- 
pothesis strength are the laws of associative 
learning. We have suggested elsewhere (14) 
that recency and frequency of past confirma- 
tion and emphasis resulting from motiva- 
tional relevance are among the determinants 
of hypothesis strength. 

Tt follows from this analysis that perceptual 
selectivity need not necessarily favor wish- 
fulfilling objects over wish-denying ones. 
The constellation of cues in any particular 
situation may be more strongly associated 
with one or the other type of hypothesis. 
Whichever hypotheses are stronger will de- 
termine the observed selectivity. If our 
analysis is correct, it should be possible to 
produce perceptual selectivity for either wish- 
fulfilling or wish-denying objects by experi- 
mental manipulation of situational cues. 
Specifically, if situational cues can establish 
a context of success in Situation A and a 
context of failure in Situation B, there should 
be perceptual selectivity for success-related 
(wish-fulfilling) objects and symbols in Situ- 
ation A and for failure-related (wish-deny- 
ing) objects and symbols in Situation B. 

The following experiment was designed to 
show that systematic variations in situational 
context do lead to predictable shifts in sensi- 
tivity to wish-fulfilling and wish-denying 
symbols. With words connoting success and 
failure as stimuli, the following prediction 
was tested: an experimentally induced con- 
text of failure results in selective sensitivity 
to failure words; an experimentally induced 
context of success results in selective sensi- 
tivity to success words. 


‘THE EXPERIMENT 


The experiment consisted of two procedures: 
(a) establishment of a situational context of success 
or failure, and (2) measurement of perceptual 
sensitivity to symbols of success and failure (words). 
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Part I: Situational Context of Success and Failure 


To establish a context of success or failure, the 
level of aspiration situation was used. The proce. 
dure was so arranged that some Ss attained or ex- 
ceeded most of their stated goals in an experimental 
task while other Ss did so only rarely. Thus, con- 
texts of success or failure could be created under 
standard conditions. 

Experimental task. The task in which Ss suc. 
ceeded or failed and for which their level of aspira- 
tion was measured was a span of apprehension 
test. A series of 15 slides was shown on each of 
which a set of 12 symbols (capital letters, small 
letters, and numbers) appeared. The spatial ar- 
rangement of the symbols varied considerably from 
slide to slide. Each of the slides was exposed 
tachistoscopically for 1 sec., and S’s task was to 
report as many of the symbols as he could. The 
number of symbols which can be recognized under 
these conditions rarely exceeds six. 

Instructions. There were three groups of Ss: a 
Control Group, a Success Group, and a Failure 
Group. Members of the Control Group received 
the following instructions at the beginning of the 
experiment: 


I am interested in measuring the visual 
span of apprehension for a representative 
sample of college students. In order to do 
this, I shall expose on the screen in front 
of you a group of letters and numbers and 
I want you to tell me after each exposure 
which of the symbols you were able to see. 
Now I shall show you a few sample slides 
to give you an idea of the task. (E exposes 
three slides.) 

Is everything all right? OK, just relax 
and look at the screen whenever I say 
“Ready,” and shortly after, the slide will 
be exposed. Remember, do as well as you 
can. 


The following additional instructions were given 
to the Success Group and the Failure Group: 


Since you now know how well you were 
able to do on the practice slides, let us 
make the task a little more interesting by 
having you state before each exposure how 
well you feel you will be able to do. of 
course, how well you do on this kind 0 
task depends on a number of things. The 
most important of these are how well you 
can concentrate, how efficiently you can 
respond to changing symbols in the en- 
vironment, and your speed of reaction. 
Eyesight, with fairly normal correction, 
doesn’t seem to make a difference. In 
other words, the’ things that make for 
success in this task are the same things 
that are involved in good driving, accurate 
shooting, and other perceptual-motor tasks. 
Make your estimate by using percentage 
ranks which are based on a curve similar 
to a course-grade curve which you are 10 
doubt acquainted with. In other words, 
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before each exposure you tell me what 

centage of our previous subjects will 
fall below your score. For example, if you 
say 70, that means that 70 per cent of our 
subjects were below you, while 30 per cent 
were above you. Or if you say 45, that 
means that 45 per cent were below and 55 
per cent were above your score. After you 
estimate your percentage score, I shall 
expose the slide and you tell me as in the 
practice trials what you were able to see. 
Then I shall check your actual score for 
that slide in our tables which have been 
standardized on a large population of 
students and tell you how close you came 
in your estimate. For your convenience I 
am giving you a piece of paper to record 
your scores, estimates, and the values I give 
you from the table under the proper head- 
ings. This will enable you to keep track 
of how well you are doing. I might add 
that these slides vary in difficulty, and I 
shall begin by exposing some of the 
easier slides and go on to more difficult 
ones, 


Measurement of level of aspiration. Following 
the instructions, the series of 15 slides was exposed. 
Members of the two experimental groups announced 
their estimated scores as percentile ranks prior to 
exposure of each slide and were given their score 
after each exposure, again as percentile ranks. 
Before announcing the score, E went through the 
Motions of looking up the S’s standing in a table 
of norms. Use of the percentile ranks had, of 
course, two advantages: first, a standard prearranged 
Sequence of success and failure trials could be given 
independently of S’s performance; second, reference 
to norms established on a population of S’s peers 
ER emphasized the experience of success and 

lure, 
os ranks announced to members of the Success 
rt tA Were such that Ss exceeded their estimates on 
an ut of the 15 trials. On four trials (nos. 3, 6, 8, 
নী |) the achievement announced to Ss barely 

iched, or fell short of, their estimates. Similarly, 

i Percentile ranks announced to the members 
he Group were such that their achieve- 
trials 0 short of their estimates on II out of 
he al 'n four trials (again nos. 3, 6, 8, and 1x 
Dek re Ss did reach or exceed their estimates. 
spersed ER four atypical trials were inter- 

0 give a listi. 

Bree EE more realistic appearance 
Ee of the Control Group were tested with 
CATION 2 slides. The control Ss did not, of 
nor ন ন্‌ any estimates of their performance, 
They had HY given any knowledge of results. 
in tachistc CLE the same amount of practice 
mental Ss. PIC recognition as did the experi- 


Part If; Test 
t Of Perceptual Sensitivi: 
ailure Symbols bl ensitivity to Success and 


Stimuli, J t 

#4. Immediately followi. 

lI ly following the span of a 
Prehension Procedure a series of 24 Siors রি 
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presented to all Ss for tachistoscopic recognition. 
There were 12 critical, motivationally relevant words 
and 12 control words. Of the 12 critical words, 
four were “goal words” connoting success, four 
were “deprivation words” connoting failure, and 
four were “instrumental words” connoting in- 
strumental striving.2 For each of the critical words 
there was a control word. Critical words and 
control words were matched in familiarity by 
means of the Thorndike-Lorge Semantic Count (22). 
The frequency of usage of critical words and 
corresponding control words is almost identical in 
every case. Not only were critical words and 
control words matched for familiarity but the three 
subgroups of words were similar in frequency of 
usage as well. Table 1 lists the pairs of critical 
and control words and their frequency of usage, 
The words were presented in random order so 
that different types of words followed each other 
in a haphazard order. 


TABLE 1 


List oF STIMULUS WoRDs 
== 


CRITICAL FREQUENCY © CONTROL FREQUENCY 
WoRDs OF UsacE * ‘WoRDs OF Usace * 
Deprivation Words 
failure 262 simi 264 
unable 239 ancient 228 
obstacle 56 cupboard 55 
defect 47 muffle 47 
Goal Words 
excellent 345 railroad 367 
succeed 264 language 255 
perfection 91 ingredient 94 
winner 74 horizon 76 
Instrumental Words 
improve 269 presence 277 
achieve 249 delicate 248 
strive 56 tropic 57 
compete SI barber 50 


+ L-Count in The Teacher's Word Book (22), giving 
frequency of usage in approximately 4% million words. 


Determination of recognition thresholds. The 
stimulus words, typed in capital letters, were 
presented on 2 x 2 lantern slides. The slides were 
flashed on a ground-glass screen from a projector 
equipped with photographic shutter. Two parallel 
lines, exposed by means of a second projector, 
provided the fixation area within which the stimuli 
appeared. Speed of exposure was kept constant at 
1/100 sec. The threshold of recognition was 
determined by increasing the brightness of the 


exposure. 

At the beginning of the procedure, the approxi- 
mate threshold of the § was determined by means 
of a practice slide. Exposures of all subsequent 
slides were then begun about 15 steps below the 
estimated threshold and continued until correct 


2 This classification of need-related words was sug- 
gested by McClelland and Liberman (10). Many of 
our stimulus words were taken from their list, 
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recognition of the word. Each step represented a 
change of 1.3 volt. The starting level of illumi- 
nation thus varied somewhat from S$ to 5S but 
remained constant for a given 5S throughout the 
procedure. A measure of the recognition threshold 
Was provided by the number of exposures required 
for correct recognition. 

Instructions. Before exposure of the first slide, Ss 
in all groups were given the following instructions: 


I am now going to expose words instead 
of unconnected letters and symbols (as in 
the first part). I shall expose the same 
Word over and over until you get it cor- 
rectly, and then we shall go on to the next 
word. When I say, “Ready,” look at the 
parallel lines on the screen and shortly 
thereafter the word will be shown between 
the lines. Tell me after each exposure what 
the word is, or what you think it is. Do 
not be afraid to guess if you are not abso- 
lutely sure that you saw it. Just relax and 
try to do as well as you can. 


Subjects. The Ss were male undergraduate and 
graduate students at the University of California 
who had volunteered to take part in the experi- 
ment. The members of the Failure Group were 
tested under rather special conditions. These Ss 
were undergoing a series of intensive tests and 
interviews at the Institute of Personality Assessment 
and Research of the University. Our experiment 
was one of the procedures which the Ss underwent 
during the assessment. It was hoped that the 
‘context of intensive personality assessment would 
increase these Ss’ sensitivity to failure. The Ss in 
the other two groups were volunteers from various 
classes in the University. Each § was tested indi- 
vidually. The experimental procedure took about 
one hour. The numbers of cases in the groups 
are uneven. There were 39 Ss in the Failure 
Group (total assessment group) and 14 Ss each in 
the Success Group and Control Group. 


REsuULTs oF THE EXPERIMENT 


Level of aspiration behavior. ‘The level 
of aspiration behavior of the experimental 
groups suggests that contexts of success and 
failure were, indeed, created for these Ss dur- 
ing the first part of the procedure. In Fig. 1 
SS’ estimates of their performance and the 
achievement scores announced to them are 
Plotted for the 15 trials of the experimental 
task (span of apprehension test). Both esti- 
mates and achievement scores are in terms of 
Percentile ranks, evaluating S’s performance 
against fictitious population norms. Initial 
estimates by members of both groups are 
close to a percentile rank of 50. Thereafter 
the two groups steadily diverge. The esti- 
mates of the Success Group kept increasing 
until they finally reached an average percen- 
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Fic. 1. SUBJECTS’ ESTIMATES OF THEIR FUTURE PR. 
FORMANCE AND ACHIEVEMENT SCORES ANNOUNCED 
TO THEM DURING THE EXPERIMENTAL TASK 

Both estimates and achievements are in terms of 
percentile ranks. 


tile rank of 84.8. Since members of this 
group were allowed to reach or exceed their 
goals on most of the trials, the achievement 
scores announced to them rose concurrently, 
‘The estimates of the Failure Group gradually 
dropped down to an average percentile rank 
of 30.8 on the last trial. The members of 
this group failed to reach their estimates on 
most of the trials, hence the achievement 
scores announced to these Ss showed a parall 
decline. Discrepancies between achievements 
and estimates (D-scores) tend to be slightly 
negative following success and slightly post 
tive following failure. Changes in aspiration 
level lagged behind the changes in achieve 
ment. After exceeding their previous est 
mates, Ss raised their goals but not quite 0 
the level of the last achievement. Similarly, 
after failing to reach their estimates, Ss low 
ered their goals but did not quite let them 
drop down to the level of their last achieve 
ment. ‘These reactions to success and failure 
agree with those described in other investig® 
tions of the level of aspiration (8). The de 
of aspiration data indicate, then, that the 
experimental situation was associated Ww! { 
success for one of the experimental groups 
and with failure for the other. s 
Performance under success and falar: 
Further evidence for the differential reaction 
of the Success Group and the Failure Grou? 
comes from their performance in the ke 
for which their level of aspiration Yl 
measured. It will be recalled that Ss’ spe 
of apprehension was tested by means © 


slides, each of which had 12 items (capital 
letters, small letters, and numbers) on it. 
Table 2 shows, for the two experimental 
groups and the control group, the average 
number of responses given during this test 


TABLE 2 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF RESPONSES GIVEN IN SPAN OF 

| APPREHENSION TEstT BY DIFFERENT GRoUPs 

AND PERCENTAGES OF CORRECT AND 
INCORRECT RESPONSES 


Av. No. Av. PER CENT AV. PER CENT 
Group RESPONSES CoRRECT INCORRECT 
Failure 47-4 81.2 18.8 
Success 44.7 87.8 12.2 
Control 45.0 88.0 12.0 


© and the percentages of correct and incorrect 
© responses. The members of the Failure 
Group gave a somewhat larger number of 
responses and made a larger percentage of 
errors than did the members of the Success 
Group and the Control Group. A graphic 
comparison of the error percentages is made 
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Fo, 2 
+ PercrNTAGEs OF INCORRECT RESPONSES GIVEN 
IY DIFFERENT GROUPS IN SPAN OF 
APPREHENSION TEST 


Oe Although the differences in the 
es ges of errors are not very large, they 
ha and statistically reliable. The 
ar i, EE in per cent errors between 
Ee Group and the Failure Group is 
ES (t= 226, p <.o1) as is the dif- 
a etween the Success Group and the 
1 € Group (¢ = 1.06, p= 65): 
CT that members of the Failure 
ta tried to counteract their failures by 
pting to recognize a larger number 
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of items than are within the normal span 
of apprehension. Being overmotivated and 
anxious, they made a larger number of mis- 
takes. In a previous experiment investigating 
the effects of failure on perceptual efficiency 
Postman and Bruner (15) had found very 
similar results. After failing in an insoluble 
perceptual task, their subjects showed “reck- 
lessness” in their perceptual behavior, attempt- 
ing premature interpretations of complex 
perceptual stimuli. As a result, their actual 
perceptual attainment suffered. Equally rele- 
vant is the experimental evidence that in- 
crease in motivation beyond an optimal point 
impairs the problem solving capacity of the 
organism (1). Perceiving, which in this 
situation may be described as instrumental 
behavior, is no exception to this generaliza- 
tion. The difference in the percentage of 
errors may thus be interpreted as evidence for 
effectiveness of the differential treatment of 
the two experimental groups. 

To summarize: both the level of aspiration 
behavior of the Ss and the quality of their 
performance indicate that contexts of success 
and failure were created for the experimental 
groups. We are now ready to consider the 
resulting differences in sensitivity to words 
connoting success and failure. ° 

Sensitivity to motivationally relevant words. 
Twelve motivationally relevant words (4 dep- 
rivation words, 4 instrumental words, and 
4 goal words) were presented for recognition 
in the second part of the experiment. Each 
of the 12 critical words was matched with an 
equally familiar “neutral” control word (see 
Table 1). In order to obtain threshold meas- 
ures independent of individual differences in 
tachistoscopic acuity recognition thresholds 
for critical words were expressed as deviations 
from the thresholds for the matched control 
words. Take, for example, the word per- 
fection and its matched control word, ingredi- 
ent. Tf it took a subject 10 trials to recognize 
perfection and 12 trials to recognize ingredi- 
ent, the threshold for perfection would be 
— 2; if he recognized perfection on the 12th 
trial and ingredient on the roth trial, the 
threshold would be 4-2. Positive scores, 
therefore, indicate that the critical word is 
recognized more slowly than its matched 
control word; negative scores indicate speedier 
recognition of the critical word than of the 
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control word. Since individual differences in 
tachistoscopic acuity tend to be rather great, 
this transformation reduces the variability 
within groups and makes comparisons anong 
groups more sensitive. 

Table 3 and Fig. 3 show the average recog- 
nition thresholds for the three types of critical 
Words under Success, Failure, and Control 


TABLE 3 


AVERAGE RECOGNITION ‘THRESHOLDS FOR THE THREE 
‘TyPEs oF CRITICAL WoRDs UNDER THE 
VARIOUS EXPERIMENTAL CONDITIONS 


‘Thresholds are expressed as differences between the 
number of trials required for recognition of critical 
and of control words. 


‘TYPE OF WoRD 


GRoUP DEPRIVATION GoAL INSTRUMENTAL 
Failure +0.69 —0.12 —0.29 
Success +1.83 — 1.50 —0.75 
Control + 1.81 —0.60 —0.56 


AV. RECOGNITION THRESHOLDS 
LOULis Triots bets Criticel end Control Wores) 


Success Foilvre Control Succes Failure Contvol 


Suceere Folure Contes 
EXPERIMENTAL CONDITION 


Fic. 3. AVERAGE RECOGNITION THRESHOLDS FOR THE 
‘THREE TyPEs oF CRITICAL WoRDs UNDER THE 
VARIOUS EXPERIMENTAL CONDITIONS 


conditions. Let us consider the differences 
among the groups in their sensitivity to the 
three types of words. The tests of significance 
relevant to these comparisons are presented 
in ‘Table 4. 

Deprivation words. These words connote 
failure. Members of the Failure Group are 
more sensitive to these words than are mem- 
bers of the Success Group and the Control 
Group. The differences between the Failure 
Group and the other two groups are both 
significant. Control Ss and Success Ss have 
almost identical thresholds. 

Goal words. These words connote Success. 
Members of the Success Group have the 
lowest thresholds for this type of word; 
members of the Failure Group have the 
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TABLE 4 


TEsTs OF SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCES AMONG THE 
VARIOUS GROUPS IN RECOGNITION ‘THRESHOLDS 
FOR CRITICAL WorDs 


GROUPS COMPARED t p 


Deprivation Words * 


Failure-Control 1.93 03 

Failure-Success 2.00 02 

Success-Control 0.03 "99 
Goal Words * 

Failure-Control 0.84 ‘20 

Failure-Success 2.42 01 

Success-Control 1.32 BC) 


Instrumental Words ** 


Failure-Control 0.46 62 
Failure-Success 0.81 42 
Success-Control 0.28 76 


+A one-tail test was used since the direction of the difference 
was predicted in the experimental hypothesis, 

** A two-tail test was used since the direction of the difference 
was not predicted. 


highest thresholds. ‘The Control Group isin 
an intermediate position but is closer to the 
Failure Group than to the Success Group 
‘The difference between the Success Group 
and the Failure Group is clearly significant; 
that between the Success Group and the Con 
trol Group approaches significance. Control 
and Failure Ss do not differ significantly in 
their sensitivity to goal words. 

Instrumental words. ‘These words connote 
striving, i.e., they are related to activities lead- 
ing to success. ‘The order of thresholds for 
instrumental words is the same as for § 
Words: the Success Group is most sensitive 
and the Failure Group least sensitive. The 
differences among the groups, however, 
short of significance in this case. 

Apart from the differences among groups 
is there not a general tendency for success ah 
instrumental words to be recognized faste 
than failure words? ‘The data plotted in 
Fig. 3 do not justify such a conclusion. We 
must remember that the recognition thres 
old for each critical word was expressed a 
a deviation from the threshold of its conitd 
word. Thresholds for the three classes 0 
critical words were, therefore, not measur 
from a common base line, and comparison 
among these classes cannot easily be made, 
We can, however, compare differences among 
Sroups of Ss for a given class of words sind 
all Ss responded to the same critical a“ 
control words. Whether critical.and conto 
Words were well matched in difficulty or 20% 
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their relative difficulty was the same for all 
groups. Differences among groups can thus 
be legitimately attributed to the experimental 
treatment. 


Discussion 


Experimentally created differences in situa- 
tional context significantly influence recog- 
nition thresholds for words. Specifically, a 
context of success lowers thresholds for words 
connoting success; a context of failure lowers 
thresholds for words connoting failure. In 
terms of the theoretical scheme discussed 
above, hypotheses related to success gain 
strength—are readily aroused and confirmed 
—in a situation associated with success. By 
the same token, hypotheses related to failure 
gain strength in a situation associated with 
failure. This evidence suggests that situa- 
tional cues may serve to arouse specific systems 
of hypotheses, thereby creating conditions 
that are favorable to the selective perception 
of objects to which the hypotheses refer. A 
strong hypothesis, once it has been aroused, 
Will be readily confirmed in the presence of 
further appropriate stimulus cues. 

Situational cues which will arouse a system 
of hypotheses may be many and varied. It 
may, indeed, be argued that through associa- 
tion any feature or combination of features 
of a situation may come to arouse a given 
type of hypothesis. Physical aspects of the 
situation, the presence of certain individuals, 
4 particular temporal sequence of events—all 
of these may serve as situational cues arousing 
24 particular set of hypotheses. We may specu- 
late that some situational cues directly arouse 
Perceptual hypotheses whereas in other cases 
it 1s some other response to the situational 
i Which mediates the arousal of perceptual 
NA It is very probable that verbal 
i And symbols which become attached to 

uations mediate the arousal of perceptual 
Ls in this manner. In this experi- 
Ee or example, S’s labeling of the situa- 

DM as one of success or failure may well 
‘pAVe mediated the differential arousal of 

JPotheses related to success and failure 


which then resulted in the observed threshold 
erences. 


8 a 
the elec and Dollard (12) for a development of 
situation, that responses may function as cues. In this 
arousal ol Verbal responses may function as cues for the 
Sal of perceptual hypotheses, 
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It is interesting to note in this connection 
that the pattern of thresholds for instrumental 
Words is similar to that for success words but 
yields no significant differences among the 
groups. Examination of these words shows 
that two of them are very close to success 
words in their connotation (improve, achieve) 
and that none of them suggests failure. ‘To 
the extent that instrumental words do indeed 
have success connotations, the conditions 
favorable to the recognition of success words 
are also favorable to the recognition of instru- 
mental words. The influence of the experi- 
mental conditions on sensitivity to instru- 
mental words may have been limited to 
this indirect effect. Such findings serve to 
remind us that the logical classification of 
stimuli by the experimenter does not neces- 
sarily correspond to the subject's predisposi- 
tions to classify events (i.e. to his systems of 
hypotheses). 

We have attributed the observed differences 
in perceptual selectivity to the arousal of 
specific sets of hypotheses in the presence of 
different situational cues. In general, per- 
ceptual selectivity varies with the degree of 
association between stimulus cues and pre- 
dispositions to perceptual response (strength 
of hypotheses). ‘The main point of our argu- 
ment is, then, that the facts of perceptual 
selectivity can be derived from an application 
of the laws of associative learning to the 
establishment of perceptual hypotheses. We 
have already made reference to examples of 
such applications. Frequency and recency 
of past confirmation and degree of emphasis 
through motivational relevance are all con- 
ceived as determinants of hypothesis strength. 
To the extent that the laws governing the 
acquisition of hypotheses can be stated, the 
prediction of perceptual selectivity can be 
improved. Such is the case for motivationally 
relevant events no less than for “neutral” ones. 

Our analysis provides an alternative to the 
invocation of such personality mechanisms as 
“repression” and “autistic tendencies” in ex- 
planation of differences in perceptual sensi- 
tivity. It seems to us that theoretical argu- 
ments relating perception to such general 
personality factors hold out little promise for 
the precise specification and experimental 
manipulation of the conditions under which 
variations in perceptual behavior occur. It 
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would be difficult, for example, to vary re- 
pressive tendencies experimentally in order 
to demonstrate their perceptual consequences.* 
Our formulation which relates perceptual 
selectivity to principles of learning is capable 
of experimental tests and will stand or fall 
with the results of such tests. Some verifica- 
tions have already been made of the propo- 
sitions concerning the determinants of hy- 
pothesis strength and their relation to per- 
ceptual sensitivity (4, 16, 18, 19). 


SUMMARY 


‘This experiment is concerned with the con- 
ditions governing perceptual selectivity to 
stimuli connoting success and failure. The 
hypothesis was tested that perceptual selec- 
tivity does not necessarily favor success-related 
(wish-fulfilling) over failure-related (wish- 
denying) symbols. Relative sensitivity to 
these two types of stimuli depends, at least 
in part, on the situational context in which 
they appear. 

A level of aspiration situation was used to 
establish contexts of success and failure 
experimentally. The experimental task was 
a span of apprehension test. Members of the 
Success Group were allowed to exceed their 
stated goals on most of the trials; members 
of the Failure Group failed to reach their 
estimates on most of their trials. A Control 
Group performed the same task as the two 
experimental groups but did not make any 
estimates of its performance. 

‘The level of aspiration of the Failure Group 
steadily declined, whereas that of the Success 
Group showed a progressive increase. In 
addition, the Failure Group attempted more 
responses and made a larger percentage of 
errors in the experimental task than did the 
Success Group or the Control Group. Thus, 
both level of aspiration behavior and per- 
formance in the experimental task indicate 
that contexts of success and failure were 
created for the experimental groups. 

‘Twelve motivationally relevant Words—4 
“deprivation” words connoting failure, 4 
“goal” words connoting success, and 4 “in- 
strumental” words connoting instrumental 


4A similar situation exists in the area of memory. 
Attempts to demonstrate repression in memory experi- 
ments have encountered extremely serious methodological 
difficulties. 
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striving—were presented for tachistoscopic 
recognition in the second part of the experi- 
ment. The Failure Group was significantly 
more sensitive to deprivation words than 
were the Success Group and the Control 
Group. Similarly, the Success Group was 
significantly sensitized to goal words, The 
pattern of thresholds for instrumental words 
Was similar to that for goal words but the 
differences among groups fell short of statisti- 
cal significance. 

Experimental manipulation of situational 
context can, therefore, significantly influence 
thresholds for words connoting success and 
failure. The theoretical analysis of these 
results emphasizes the dependence of selective 
sensitivity on the association between situa 
tional cues and perceptual predispositions 
(hypotheses). 
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THE EFFECT OF AN AUDIENCE ON BEHAVIOR IN A 
CHOICE SITUATION * 


SEYMOUR WAPNER aAxp THELMA G. ALPER 
Clark University 


been widely adopted in recent years by 

#- both clinical and experimental psycholo- 
gists for use in applied and research situa- 
tions. In some cases the existence of the 
one-way mirror is not made known to the 
client or S. In other cases he is told either 
that he is being observed or that he could be 
observed. For the most part the assumption 
has been made that the one-way vision setup 
affects the behavior of the S very little, if 
at all.* This assumption, however, has not been 
subjected to adequate experimental analysis.3 
Indeed, analysis of this problem has wider im- 
plications than just the methodological one. 
For example, considered from the viewpoint 
of the effect of an audience on behavior, be- 
havioral changes in the one-way vision setup 
are of theoretical interest to the clinician and 


T one-way vision observation room has 


to the social psychologist as well, since . 


basically these changes bear on the problem 
of social interaction. 

To study the effect of an audience on be- 
havior, a situation is required which pro- 
vides a sensitive, quantitative measure of 
meaningful behavioral changes. A choice 
situation fulfills these requirements and, in 
addition, has the advantage that the results 
would have implications for theories of de- 
cision. 

‘The present experiment was designed to 
study the effect of an audience on the indi- 
vidual’s behavior in a choice situation under 
different instructional sets using personality- 
oriented and neutral choice materials. 


EXPERIMENTAL DESIGN AND PROCEDURE 


A four-variable factorial analysis of variance de- 
sign was used. The experimental variables were: 
(a) type of audience (varied three ways); (2) type 


1This study was reported at the annual meeting of 
the Eastern Psychological Association, Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, 1950. 

2 See Allport (1, p.40). 

3 Experimentation on allied problems includes pri- 
vately vs. publicly expressed opinion (2, 9, 10), the 
effect of spectators on individual efficiency (7), and 
closed vs. open balloting (4). 


of instructions (varied two ways); (c) sex of sub- 
ject (varied two ways); and (d) experimenter 
(varied two ways). The design thus included 
twenty-four combinations of variables. The ex- 
periment was replicated five times: i.e., five sub. 
jects were assigned at random to each of the 
twenty-four combinations of variables, making a 
total of 120 Ss. 

The details of the experimental design and the 
number of Ss in each cell are shown in Table 1, 


Experimental Variables 


Type of audience. The experiment was con- 
ducted in a one-way vision observation room. Three 
audience situations were used: 

I. No audience, The curtains were drawn across 
the one-way vision mirror and only the E was 
present in the room with the S. y 

2. Unseen audience, The one-way vision mirror 
was exposed. Ss were informed of the nature 
of the mirror and were told that there were people 
behind it who could both hear and sec what was 
going on in the experimental room. 

3. Seen audience. The one-way vision mirror 
Was exposed. The illumination was equalized be- 
tween the experimental and observation rooms $0 
that the audience could see the S and the S could 
see the audience. 2 

In all conditions, the E remained in the expert 
mental room with the S throughout the test. The 
unseen and the seen audiences behind the one-waJ 
vision mirror included a faculty member an 
three or four students. Both males and females 
were always included in the audience. 

ee of instructions. Two instructions were 
used: 

1. Task-oriented instructions. These were de 
signed to emphasize that the material rather 

the subject was being studied. This was a¢ 
complished by the following instructions: “I have 
some materials here which I would like to use 
in an experiment later on this term. Before I can 
use them, however, I need to know more 2! 

these materials. Some seem to be harder than 
others. I want to know which are the easy ones a5 
which the really hard ones, After I've tried them 
out on a lot of people I can classify the materia: 
more certainly as ‘hard’ or ‘easy.’ ” পা 

2. Ego-oriented instructions. These were design J 
to emphasize that the subject was being Ve 
personality test. This was accomplished by 
following instructions: “Have you ever taken an] 
personality tests? We worked one out last J 
Which tells us a great deal about an individua 
personality. It consists of a set of sentences jt 
phrases each of which is followed by two wore 
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/ The word the person chooses gives us the clue to 
lis personality. I am going to give you this test 
NOW.” 

3. Sex of subject. Sixty female and sixty male 
undergraduate Ss were used. 

4. Experimenter. ‘Two experimenters were used. 
A female E tested 30 of the female and 30 of the 
male Ss, and a male E tested the remaining half 
of the Ss, 

Since only two Es were used, there is implicit in 
the design a confounding of experimenter and 
sex of experimenter. Differences involving the E 
variable could thus be a function of the differences 
between the Es, irrespective of sex, and/or of 
differences in the sex of the Es. 


AUDIENCE AND CHOICE BEHAVIOR 
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involving personality-oriented material (DP), e.g. 
the phrase “a bad habit” followed by the words 
“nailbiting-masturbation”; five easy choices involv- 
ing personality-oriented material (EP), e.g., the 
phrase “a masculine characteristic,” followed by 
the words “strong-weak”; fifteen difficult choices 
involving neutral material (DN), e.g., “a musical 
composition,” followed by the words “symphony- 
concerto”; and five easy neutral choices (EN), 
e.g.» “season of warm weather,” followed by the 
words “winter-summer.” 

The phrase-word combinations used in the ex- 
periment were selected from a large sample. 
items pretested on a pilot group of 28 Ss. 
usability of an item was determined on the basis 


TABLE 1 


EXPERIMENTAL DEsIGN 


EXPERIMENTER (E) 


Ei Ez 
AunisNcE (A) INsTRUCTIONS (1) SEx (S) SEx (S) 
MALE FEMALE 
———_—__ 
Task-oriented 5 5 
None Ego-oriented 5 5 
Task-oriented 5 5 
Seen Ego-oriented ্ 5 
Task-oriented 5 5 
Unseen Ego-oriented -) 5 
| Materials of percentage of choice by the pilot group of 


fe experimental materials consisted of a series 
on Tases tach of which was followed by two 
i পর The S§ was required to choose which of 
i 0 Words fitted the given phrase more closely. 

5 Pretested phrase-word combinations ranging 

মি er to difficult discriminations and including 
i Ene umber of personality- and neutral-oriented 
Ete used. Personality-oriented items were 
Se i emphasize characteristics or traits of 
ie i REE on cnted items, however, had an 
i di reference, emphasizing concrete or ab- 
Hn qualities of things. In the easy discrimina- 
ASE conflict of choice was involved since the 
ud oe Words had quite different meanings, 
Re One fitted the phrase. The difficult dis- 
Ese ons did involve conflict of choice since 

DER Were synonyms and both fitted the 
Nese Ef চর of the forty phrase-word combinations 
aE ee Iscriminations and thirty were difficult. 

lac type were personality-oriented and 

words neutral-oriented. ‘Thus, the forty phrase- 
Ombinations included fifteen difficult choices 


+ Material 


Perimens fu Of this general type was used in an ex- 


Y Festinger and Wapner (8). 


alternative words in a given phrase-word combina- 
tion. An item was classified as difficult if one of 
the two alternatives was consistently chosen by 
not more than 75 per cent of the pilot group. In 
order to be included as an easy item one of the 
two alternatives had to be consistently chosen by 
100 per cent of the pilot group. 

The order of presentation of phrase-word com- 
binations was established by means of a table of 
random numbers. The sequence thus established 
was used for all Ss. Approximately the same 
number of all types of items appeared in the first 
twenty and in the last twenty of the forty phrase- 
word combinations. Thus the materials in the 
two halves of the experimental session were com- 
parable with respect to type and difficulty of item. 


Apparatus 

The apparatus had two main parts, an exposure 
apparatus and a timing device. The front face 
of the exposure apparatus had three open slots, one 
to accommodate the phrase and one for each of the 
two alternative words. The phrase slot was located 
above the slots for alternative words and was ex- 
posed to the S's view at all times. The other two 
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slots were covered by a shutter which was manually 
controlled by E. The handle which released the 
shutter had a mercury switch in it which activated 
the timing device. The timing device consisted of 
a standard electric clock graduated in .o1 seconds, 
and an electronic voice key. The clock started 
When E released the shutter. The S’s verbal re- 
sponse into the microphone stopped the clock. y 

The phrase-word combinations were printed in 
large type on firm white cloth attached to rollers 
behind the apparatus. By winding the rollers 
E changed the phrase-word combination for suc- 
ceeding trials. 


Procedure 


The S was brought into the testing room and 

seated in front of the exposure apparatus. Direc. 
tions appropriate to the condition, i.e, type of 
audience and type of instructions, were given 
verbally. The procedure was then demonstrated to 
S by means of two sample phrase-word combina- 
tions. No mention was made that S§ was being 
timed. 
As soon as S had read a given phrase he was 
instructed to signal this fact by raising his right 
hand. At this signal, E said “Ready” and released 
the shutter, thus exposing the alternative words. 
S chose the alternative which seemed to him to fit 
the phrase more closely, verbalizing this choice into 
the microphone. The time to make a choice (de- 
cision-time), accurate to .or second, was the measure 
analyzed. 


REsULTs 
Types of Items 


As noted under materials, the four types of 
items, (DP, DN, EP, EN) constructed for 
use in the experiment, differed with respect 
to orientation and difficulty. In designing 
the personality- and neutral-oriented items no 
criteria were used other than the judgment 
of the Es. The distinction between difficult 
and easy items, however, was made on the 
basis of an independent criterion, namely, 
the percentage of choice by a pilot group for 
One of the two words in a Phrase-word 
combination. Whether types of items so 
selected will yield decision-time differences 
requires statistical analysis. 

Differences among the four types of items 
Were evaluated by a two-way classification 
analysis of variance with subjects as one 
Variable and type of material as the other. 
The results of the analysis are presented in 
Table 2. ‘The F-test for types of material is 
statistically significant beyond the 1 per cent 
level. ‘These findings indicate that there 
are significant differences among the four 
types of material. ‘The mean decision-time 
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TABLE 2 


DIFFERENCES IN DEcCISION-TIME FOR THE Four 
TyPES OF CHoiIcE MATERIAL 


SOURCE OF SUM OF VARIANCE 

VARIATION af SQUARES EsTIMATE Ft 
Types of 

Material (M) 3  367.341.5 122,447.2 309" 
Subjects (S) 119 2,838,675.5 23,854.4 5.88% 
Residual (MXS) 357 1,447,981.0 4,056.0 

Total 479 4,653,998.0 


*® Residual variance was used as denominator, 
** Significant at less than 1 per cent level. 


in milliseconds is longest for DP (208 ms), 
next for DN (187 ms.), next for EP (154 
ms.), and shortest for EN (137 ms.) items, 

‘To determine where the differences lie, 
t-tests were done. Each type of item differs 
significantly from every other type of item, 
All differences are significant at less than 
the 1 per cent level, with the exception that 
the difference between EP and EN is at 
or below the 5 per cent level. 

It can also be noted from ‘Table 2 that 
the F-test for subjects is significant. Since 
the analysis does not evaluate individual dik. 
ferences within an experimental condition 
this significant F-test is a function of sub 
ject and/or differences between experimental 
conditions. Additional analyses of variance, 
done for each of the twenty-four combina 
tions of variables, showed significant di 
ferences between subjects. This finding is 
consistent with the results of other invest 
gations (cf. 8) which have demonstrate 
stable individual differences in decision-time 


Experimental Variables 

Because clinicians suggest that in the oo 
of time individuals adjust to being observed 
it seemed advisable to analyze the data sep# 
rately for the first and second half of the 
experimental sessions. It is possible that db 
experimental condition (for example, auc 
ence) may differentially affect decision 
in the early part of the experiment; yet, int Al 
later part such effects may be so dissipat 
that the audience variable is no longer si 
nificant. 

Analyses of variance for each of the Tr 
types of material, done separately for fins 
and second half of the experimental sessiol 
are presented in Table 3. 
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Audience. ‘The F-value for the audience 
variable in the first half of the experimental 
session is significant at or below the 5 per 
cent level for all types of material other than 
EP. For all types of material decision-time 
is shortest for no audience, intermediate for 
seen audience, and longest for unseen audi- 
ence, as shown in Table 4. In those instances 


TABLE 4 


MEAN TiME (MiLLisecoNbs) To MAKE A CHoicE 
FOR AUDIENCE CONDITIONS IN THE FIRST HALF 
OF THE EXPERIMENTAL SESSION 


‘TYPE OF MATERIAL 
Aue —_— — —— 


DP DN EP EN 

—_ OO 
None 179 178 137 117 
Seen 204 207 168 119 
Unseen 248 254 IJ 150 


—  ——— — —  ——_—_—__ 


Where the F-value is significant, t-tests reveal 
that the mean for no audience is significantly 
different from the mean for unseen audience; 
D0 audience is not significantly different 
from the seen audience; and, finally, the 
seen audience is significantly different from 
the unseen audience only for DP and EN 
types of material. In general, then, the unseen 
audience yields significantly longer decision- 
times than the other two audience conditions, 
none and seen audience. ‘The latter two 
conditions, however, do not differ signifi- 
cantly from each other. 

In contrast to the significant audience effects 
for the first half of the experimental session, 
there is no evidence of significant audience 
effects for the second half. 

Instructions. In only one instance, DN 
first half, was the instruction variable sig- 
nificant. Here, decision-time was shorter for 
go-oriented instructions than for task-ori- 
ented instructions. 

A number of significant interaction effects 
occur involving the instructions variable. 
These effects are found only in the first half 
of the experimental session. For DP there 
are three significant interactions: instructions 
by sex of subject (IXS), instructions by ex- 
Perimenter (IXE), and a significant triple 
interaction, instructions by sex of subject by 

experimenter (IXSXE). Inspection of the 
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IXS interaction reveals that task-oriented 
instructions yield longer decision-times for 
the male experimenter while ego-instructions 
yield longer decision-times for the female 
experimenter. The IXSXE interaction 
shows that for the female experimenter, ego- 
instructions yield the longer decision-times 
for both male and female Ss. In Contrast, 
for the male experimenter task-oriented in- 
structions yield the longer decision-times for 
both male and female Ss.5 

For the DN type of item a significant 
IXE interaction occurs in the first half of 
the session. ‘The direction of the decision- 
times parallels that described above for the 
IXE interaction with DP items: namely, 
task-oriented instructions yield longer de 
Cision-times for the male experimenter. It 
is interesting to note at this point that dif- 
ferences between Es occurred with respect 
to the instructions-variable even though con- 
siderable time was spent in standardizing 
the instructions prior to running the experi 
ment proper. 

Sex of subject. Sex differences as such 
yield no significant decision-time differences. 
However, a significant interaction involving 
sex of subject and experimenter (SXE) did 
Occur for one type of item, viz, DN items 
for the first half-of the experimental session, 
Here it was found that decision-time is longer 
for male Ss when the E is female and longer 
for female Ss when the E is male. With 
respect to this interaction it is important to 
note, as indicated above, that in the experi- 
mental design employed here there is a con- 
founding of E and the sex of E. This means 
that differences with respect to the experi- 
menter-variable may be a function of experi- 
menter and/or sex of experimenter. 

Experimenter. Experimenter differences as 
such yield no significant decision-time lie 
ferences. The only significant differences in- 
Volving the E variable are the interactions 
already noted. 


Adjustment to Experimental Conditions f 
It should be emphasized that the experi 
mental variables yield significant differences 
only in the first half of the experiment 
session. This finding has important bearing 
© When the triple interaction is used as the error 


term to evaluate 


1 the double interactions, the latter are 
not significant, 
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on how Ss adjust to this experimental situa- 
tion. Apparently, even within a twenty- 
minute test period, adjustment to the experi- 
mental situation takes place: the significant 
differential effects for the audience variable 
in the first half of the experimental session 
are dissipated during the second half of the 
experimental session so that the audience 
variable is no longer significant. 

The nature of the adjustment to the ex- 
perimental situation can be further analyzed 
by determining whether there is an increase 
or a decrease of decision-time from first to 
second half of the session. For this purpose 
the mean decision-time of each S for the 
twenty items in the first half of the experi- 
mental session was compared with his mean 
decision-time for the twenty items in the 
second half, It was found that for all Ss 
combined, regardless of experimental condi- 
tion, 72 per cent showed a decrease in de- 
dlsion-time from first to second half of the 
experimental session. ‘This percentage, tested 
against the hypothesis that a fifty-fifty dis- 
tribution of increases and decreases in de- 
dision-time would occur by chance, yielded 
a chi-square of 22.54, which is significant 
beyond the .ox level of confidence. In general, 
then, decision-time becomes shorter in the 
second half of the experimental session. 

. The possibility that this decrease in decision- 
time is differentially affected by the type of 
audience condition was investigated by tabu- 
ating the number of increases and decreases 
Within each of the three audience conditions. 
Ue EE test of independence shows no 
ene of a Eo relationship between 
FO Es ition and change in decision- 
Ee first to second half of the experi- 
se যে However, it is interesting 
ior be HR Ss show a decrease in 
isthe oth € in the unseen audience than 
er two conditions. 


Discussion 


সে a finding in the present study is 
% TURE of an audience affects time 
Oni choice. Of the three audience 
I Ra time to make a choice is longest 
SR Ie of an unseen audience, shortest 
when the 2 is present, and intermediate 
ine Udience is seen by the S. Increase 
to make a choice is taken as evidence 


3? 


that S experiences greater conflict in making 
the choice. 

It is well-known that difficulty of choice 
(the more similar the alternatives the greater 
the difficulty in choosing between them) 
affects the degree of conflict experienced by 
the S.8 This is attested to in the present 
experiment by the significant differences ob- 
tained between easy and difficult choices for 
both personality and neutral material. Here 
the degree of similarity of alternatives affects 
the degree of conflict experienced by the 5. 
‘The question arises, then, as to how factors 
in the situation other than the similarity of 
the alternatives can influence the conflict ex- 
perienced by the S§ in making a choice. 

An answer to this question is suggested by 
the significant difference obtained between 
the difficult-personality and difficult-neutral 
material. Here the increase in conflict of 
choice can be considered a function of the 
relevance of the material to the self. Similarly, 
the presence of an audience has relevance for 
the self. For example, an audience may 
serve to threaten self-status (need to be 
thought well of by others). The audience, 
after all, is a potential interpreter of the 
choices made by the individual. An audience 
which threatens self-status should serve as a 
greater restraining force” in making a de- 
cision than an audience interpreted as non- 
threatening. The significantly increased de- 
cision-time in the presence of an unseen 
audience is understandable from this view- 

int: an audience who cannot be seen but 
is “out there” watching and listening to the 
choices being made is indeed more threaten- 
ing to self-status than an audience whose 
composition is known. 

The sex of subject by experimenter inter- 
action can be interpreted along similar lines. 
Although it cannot be ascertained from the 
present experimental design whether sex of 
experimenter per se is the essential variable, 
the interaction obtained suggests that the 
composition of the audience interpreting the 
choices is probably a crucial variable. 

The hypothesis that ego-oriented instruc- 
tions would yield longer decision-times than 
task-oriented instructions was not supported. 

6 See, for example, Barker (3) and Cartwright (5). 

T The term “restraining force” refers to the force 
which prevents the subject from making a decision. 
(See Cartwright and Festinger [6])- 
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In one instance (difficult-neutral materials) 
decision-time was significantly shorter for the 
ego-oriented than for the task-oriented in- 
structions. ‘This unexpected finding may be 
due to the faulty wording of the task-oriented 
instructions. ‘These instructions, in stressing 
that the Es were concerned to determine 
Which of the materials were easy, and which 
difficult, put a premium on correctness of 
choice. Hindsight now makes it clear that 
under such task-oriented instructions, a spu- 
rious variable, correctness of choice, is enter- 
ing into the decision-time. If this explana- 
tion is correct, the importance of the wording 
of the instructions to establish a given set 
cannot be overstressed. 

‘The fact that all significant findings are 
confined to the first half of the experimental 
session suggests that the significant variables 
have only ephemeral effects. The restraining 
forces are effective during the first half of 
the experimental session but as the session 
continues they lose their potency, i.e., adjust- 
ment takes place. It is possible that if the 
restraining forces are made more potent, for 
example, if more heavily loaded choices such 
as, “the person you love best: mother-father,” 

, Were used throughout the series, adjustment 
might not take place during the experimental 
hour. 

The assumption that adjustment takes Place 

rapidly is commonly made by clinicians and 
experimenters alike who use One-way vision 
screens. Such an assumption is Warranted 
within the context of the results of this experi- 
ment. However, the question of how restrain- 
ing forces more potent than those used in the 
Present experiment affect adjustment is still 
a matter for research. 

‘The results of this experiment have bearing 
on the theory of decision developed by Cart- 
wright and Festinger (6). Their theory has 
two main concepts: (a) driving forces and 
(2) restraining forces. Driving forces in a 
choice situation function in the direction of 
making a decision. There is a driving force 
Which acts upon the S in the direction of 
each alternative. ‘The resultant of the driv- 
ing force (difference in strength between 
the driving force for one alternative com- 
Pared to the others) determines the direction 
of the decision and the potency of the force 
to make a decision. Restraining forces pre- 
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vent the § from making a decision. Cart 
Wright and Festinger mention that Such an 
attitudinal factor as “need to make a Correct 
choice” serves as a restraining force, The 
Present experiment has identified some of 
the variables which can serve as restraining 
forces. These variables include nature of 
the material and the audience. 

Insofar as the experiment has shown that 
the individual’s behavior in a choice situation 
is affected by the presence of an audience, 
the results have implications for the larger 
Problem of social interaction. 


SUMMARY 


1. The effect of audience, of instructions 
and of materials on time to make a choice 
Was studied. 

2. Time to make a choice was longest in 
the presence of an unseen audience, next in 
the presence of a seen audience, and shortest 
When there was no audience other than the 
experimenter. The significant differential 
effects of the audience variable occur for the 
first half of the experimental session only. 

3: Significant differences in time to make 
a choice were obtained for material which 
Varied with respect to difficulty of choice 
and to reference (personality vs. neutral). 
Items which involved difficult choices yielded 
longer times than easy choice items, Items 
With personality reference yielded longer 
times than neutral items. 

4. Contrary to expectation there was some 
indication that time to make a choice is 
longer for task-oriented than for ego-oriented 
instructions. 

5. Theoretical implications of the results 
are discussed. 
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DEFENSE AGAINST EGO-THREAT IN MEMORY 
AND PERCEPTION 


CHARLES W. ERIKSEN 
The Johns Hopkins University 


has been well established (2, 3, 4 6, 

7). Stimuli which are ego-threatening 
owing to association with unacceptable needs 
have higher recognition thresholds than 
neutral stimuli. ‘The experiments demon- 
strating this have used a correlational ap- 
proach, showing relationships between the 
degree of ego-threat and recognition thresh- 
old. Although significant, these correlations 
have not been large. The size of the un- 
explained variance suggests that variables 
other than degree of ego-threat may be im- 
portant in the occurrence of perceptual 
defense. 

Clinical experience amply demonstrates 
that people respond to ego-threat in a variety 
of ways. Accordingly it has been suggested 
that type of defense or defense mechanism 
may be a factor in the perception of ego- 
threatening stimuli (3). In support of this, 
Lazarus and Eriksen (6) found that neurotic 
patients who used intellectualizing defense 
mechanisms had lower thresholds for 
threatening material than did patients using 
repression and avoidance. 
© A large variety of ego defense mechanisms 
are recognized. An important way in which 
they differ is in how they affect the indi- 
Vidual's behavior in the presence of the 
threatening stimulus. Mechanisms such as 
denial and repression produce avoidance, an 
attempt to keep the stimulus from awareness. 
Other mechanisms may permit a ready recog- 
nition of the threatening stimulus but self- 
esteem is preserved by rationalizing or ex- 
Plaining away the threat, or perhaps project- 
ing it outward. In one case the emphasis of 
the defense is on the denial of external reality 
while in the other case the denial is in terms 
of how this reality applies to the individual. 
If this analysis is correct, we can see how 
type of ego defense would be an important 
variable in the perception of ego-threat. 

‘The present experiment shows that prior 


T occurrence of perceptual defense 


knowledge of the effect of ego-threat upon 
memory enables one to predict with con- 
siderable accuracy the individual’s perceptual 


response to threat. Individuals who have an | 


over-readiness to forget (avoid) ego-threaten- 
ing experiences show more defense at the per- 
ceptual level than do individuals whose 
response to such threat is more realistic. 

‘The hypothesis for the present study may 
be stated as follows: In a situation where 
failure is ego-threatening, individuals who 
have a high success-to-failure recall ratio will 
show a greater degree of perceptual defense 
than will individuals with a low success-to- 
failure recall ratio. 


EXPERIMENTAL DESIGN 


The over-all plan involved two subexperiments. 
Experiment I was a memory for uncompleted tasks, 
An experimental group was given a series of tasks 
s0 designed that they would be successful on half 
and fail the other half. ‘The tasks were administered 
under the guise of an intelligence test. ‘To increase 
the deception stooges were present who feign 
successful completion of all of the tasks. 

A control group of subjects was administered the 
tasks under identical conditions with the exception 
of stooges and the belief that the tasks measw 
intelligence. 

Experiment II determined the relation between 
association time for a word and its perceptual CoO: 
nition threshold. The subjects were those in the 
experimental group in Experiment I who had # 
very high or a very low success-to-failure 1 
ratio. 


PROCEDURE 
Experiment I 


The subjects in this experiment were 61 El 
students enrolled in introductory courses in PY" 
chology at Johns Hopkins. Part of the course 1¢ 
quirements were that students serve a minimun 
of five hours as experimental subjects. The oD 
mental group contained 39 Ss and the con 
group 22.1 


1 The experimental and control groups originally 0 
tained 54 and 30 subjects, respectively. Fiftcen ee 
were dropped from the experimentals and 8 from be 
controls owing to their failure to complete the solv 
sentences. 
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The tasks were 14 sentences divided into two- and 
three-word phrases. The phrases for each sentence 
were presented in a jumbled order and it was Ss 
task to rearrange the phrases so as to obtain a 
meaningful sentence. The sentences were selected 
from among those used by Alper (1). Seven of 
the sentences were those classed by Alper as easily 
solved and the remaining seven were unsolvable. 

To permit group administration the sentences 
were presented in a booklet with one jumbled 
sentence to a page and a blank page separating the 
individual sentences. ‘The Ss were cautioned against 
reviewing or looking ahead. Space was provided 
on the page with the sentence for § to write out his 
solution. Two and a half minutes were given for 
the solution of each of the sentences. 

To facilitate recall, each sentence was given a 
name by selecting a two-word phrase from the 
sentence, underlining this phrase and placing it 
above the other phrases. In addition, E called out 
the name of each sentence when the group began 
Working on it. 

The sentences were administered to the experi- 
mental group under the pretext that it was an 
intelligence test. They were told that E was en- 
Baged in research upon abstract thinking and con- 
cept formation and he needed Ss for this research. 
The intelligence test was being given as a means 
of selecting students who were intelligent enough 
to participate in the abstraction experiment. The Ss 
were further told that anyone with an IQ of 115 or 
better should be able to complete all or practically 
all of the sentences within the time limit. 

‘To increase the experimental group’s feeling of 

ilure, stooges were scattered throughout the group. 
i tse stooges were classmates who were wise to 

€ cxperiment. ‘They pretended successfully to com- 
Plete all the sentences. 
pe control group was administered the sentences 
Hee 8? impression that this was some material 
Bu ad dreamed up to keep Ss from rehearsing 
Ee Ig ন period in a learning experiment. They 
CR that they were to aid E in selecting 
bl Ices which would keep Ss in the learning ex- 

a Occupied for the necessary length of time. 
EEE! Eroup was also told that many of the 
bovided es not be solved within the time 

Sen utside of this difference in set and the 
grou stooges, the experimental and control 

Ee Were treated identically. 

FAB the Administration of the sentences both 

ete a ve minutes writing down all the four- 

Jeter 2 ords they could thinik of beginning with the 
. A five-minute recall period followed. 


Experiment 1 
"F) 

eo Ss in the experimental group who recall 
Who Had pe sentences in Experiment I, the seven 
est iff ie highest and the seven who had the 
recalled sl Score of failures minus successes 
4 Il used as the subjects in Experiment II. 
indivi dna feo Sation list containing 93 words was 
Was a shiv}. administered to these Ss. The list 
ight modification of the one used by Bruner 
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and Postman (2). It consisted almost entirely of 
five-letter words. Association time was measured 
in hundredths of a second by an electric timer. 

A group of 25 words was selected for each S. 
The five words to which S had the longest and the 
five words to which he had the shortest association 
time were chosen. Five words with medium 
long, five with medium, and five with medium 
short association times made up the additional 15 
words, Approximately two weeks after the associa~ 
tion test each S’s recognition threshold was indi- 
vidually determined for his list of words. 

To determine recognition thresholds, each word 
was typed with an electric typewriter, photographed, 
and made into a 35 mm slide. The words were 
individually exposed on a ground-glass screen by 
means of a projector with a shutter attachment. A 
constant exposure of 1o milliseconds was used. 
Thresholds were obtained by varying the intensity 
of illumination through the use of a variac in the 
projector circuit. Voltage was varied from 30 to. 
50 volts, an illumination range of .35 to 2.61 milli- 
lamberts.2 


The S's thresholds were obtained by randomly 
dividing the 25 words that had been selected for 
him into two groups of 12 and 13 words each. All 
the words in a group were exposed at each illumi- 
nation level before proceeding to the next higher 
level. Between each illumination level the slides: 
were shuffled so that neither S nor E knew the 
order in which the words would be exposed. After 
all the words in Group I had been correctly recog- 
nized, the same procedure was followed for Group. 
Il. A criterion of three successive correct recog- 
nitions was used. 

The Ss were instructed to guess. They were told 
that the words to be exposed were of all types. 
Some might be swear words or “dirty” words so. 
they should not hesitate to report any gu they 
might have.8 stn 7 

Association time and recognition scores Were 
obtained by the use of intra-individual statistics. 
Each S's association times for the 93;word list were 
normalized via a reciprocal transformation, and the 
mean and SD computed. The S's association score 
for any word was a standard score based upon his 
own mean and variability. 

An S's recognition score for a word was computed 
in the following manner. His mean recognition 
threshold in volts was separately determined for his. 
12 words in Group I and 13 words in Group II. 
His recognition score for any given word was the 
deviation of its recognition threshold from the 
mean of the group in which it was a member. 


REsuLTs 

Experiment I 

In Table 1 the experimental and control 
groups are compared on the total number 

2 Within this range a unit change in voltage is linearly 
related to log millilamberts. 3 

8 Actually only four of the words used might be con- 
sidered to come under this classification. They were 
penis, whore, teats, and raped. 
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of sentences recalled. ‘The control group 
recalls slightly more, but the mean difference 
is so small as to be well within chance ex- 
pectancy. In terms of variability, both groups 
are identical. 


TABLE 1 


COMPARISON OF EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL 
GROUPS ON ToTAL SENTENCES RECALLED 


EXPERIMENTAL CONTROL 


(N=39) (N=22) t F ? 
Mean 5.4 5.7 58 >.5০ 
52 4.3 4.3 1.0 >.20 


Our major interest, however, is in group 
differences in the recall of completed and in- 
completed sentences. ‘To make this analysis 
a difference score was computed for each S. 
It was obtained by subtracting the number 
of completed sentences recalled from the in- 
completed sentences recalled. In Table 2 
the experimental and control groups are 
compared on these difference scores. The 


TABLE 2 


‘COMPARISON OF EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL GROUPS 
ON INCOMPLETED MINUS COMPLETED 
SENTENCES RECALLED 


EXPERIMENTAL CONTROL 


(N=39) '(N=22) 8 F p* 
Range +5t0—5 +30 -—-2 
Mean —.86 +.41 1,87 <.০5 
Sঃ 14.13 2.18 6.47 <.o01 


* The probabilities are for a one-tailed test, 


experimental group recalls more completed 
(successful) sentences while the controls re- 


TABLE 3 
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call more incompleted. ‘The mean difference, 
although not large, is significant beyond the 
.05 level. 

The most striking difference between the 
experimental and control groups is in the 
variability of the difference scores. The 
variance of the experimental group is more 
than six times greater than that of the control. 
‘This greater variance appears to reflect indi- 
vidual differences in response to ego-threat, 
Some Ss respond by dwelling upon the threat 
(failure) whereas others respond by empha- 
sizing their successes and forgetting their 
failures, 


Experiment II 


Here we are concerned with differences in 
the perceptual recognition of ego-threat 
between those Ss who recall failures (Failure. 
Recall Group) and those who recall successes 
(Success-Recall Group). 

‘Table 3 gives the correlations obtained 
between association and recognition scores 
for each S in the Success-Recall and the 
Failure-Recall groups. The correlations for 
all Ss in the Success-Recall group are positive 
and are significant at or beyond the .o1 level, 
For this group ease of perceptual recognition 
is inversely related to degree of ego-threat as 
measured by association time. 

On the other hand, the correlations obtained 


lower. Only three are significant at the .05 
level and one of these is negative. All Ssin 
this group show a lower correlation between 
association and recognition than does any 
in the Success-Recall group. 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN ASSOCIATION TIME AND RECOGNITION THRESHOLDS FOR 
THE SUCCESS-RECALL AND FAILURE-RECALL GROUPS 


SUCCESS-RECALL 


FAILURE-RECALL 


for the Failure-Recall group are considerably 
“ 


SusJEcT PRoDUCT-MOMENT হ্‌ SuBJEcT PRODUCT-MOMENT 

y. (CORRELATION CORRELATION _—____ 
A .76 1.00 ‘a 37 39 
R 74 95 b 37 39 
[o 64 76 c 31 8 
D 60 69 d 27 he 
E 58 66 e —.o1 Ee. 
F 56 63 f —.22 gr: 
G 50 55 [4 35 EEE 


Mean 2 score 75 
Combined variance estimate 


# = 4.77 


062 
P <.oor 


N equals 25 for each subject. For a one-tailed test 2 values of .36 and 50 are significant at the .05 and the 


01 levels, 


termine whether the average of 
ations obtained for the Success- 
p is reliably higher than the aver- 
for the Failure-Recall group. 
ming the individual correlations 
's z we can compare the mean 2 
tWo groups. As you again see 
3, this comparison shows a highly 
difference. ‘The Success-Recall 
have a greater relationship 
gree of ego-threat and perceptual 


g to our hypothesis the difference 
al behavior between the Success- 
and Failure-Recall groups is due to 
erent Ways of responding to ego- 
Before making this interpretation, 
We must consider certain other 


ference in correlations between the 
Ps is not due to differences in per- 
Ice on the word association test. This 
\ see from Table 4. Here the groups 
d on the average of mean associa- 
ts and average of the SD’s on word 
Differences between the two 


TABLE 4 


SON OF SUCCESS-RECALL AND FAILURE-RECALL 
ON THE MEAN OF THEIR AssocIATION 
{TiMEs AND VARIABILITY 


SUCCEss- 
REcALL 
(N=7) 


FAILURE- 
REcALL t 
(N=7) 
Klation time 
of SDs of 
time 00183 98 


Snes fu normalized via a reciprocal Es 
ao eans and standard deviations in the table are 
it of these reciprocal values. 


yt 
othe! 


00648 00614 67 


00164 


tibiliy is that the shape or 
of a word may influence its ease 
nition. Words were individually 
each S. Hence, there is the slight 
r that the differences between the 
call and Failure-Recall Ss is the 
Some kind of bias in the selection 
Words. ‘To show that this was not 
the following analysis was used. 

ge recognition value was deter- 
ich of the 76 words used among 
iUbjects. ‘This value was the average 
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of all the recognition scores (based upon both 
groups) that had been obtained for the par- 
ticular word (see Procedure for definition of 
recognition score). Each S’s recognition 
score for a word was expressed as a deviation 
from the total group average. ‘This deviation 
was then correlated with his association time 
score for the word. After transforming the 
correlations into Fisher's z, the mean 2 scores 
for the Success-Recall and Failure-Recall 
groups were compared. Table 5 summarizes 
this comparison. 


TABLE 5 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN ASSOCIATION TIMES AND 
RECOGNITION THRESHOLDS FOR THE SUCCESS- 
RECALL AND FAILURE-RECALL GROUPS WHERE 
RECOGNITION THRESHOLDS HAVE BEEN 
CoRRECTED FOR ToTAL Groue 
PERFORMANCE 


SUCCESS-RECALL FAILURE-RECALL 


SUBJECTS r 2 SusJECTS fr 2 
A 49 54 a 02 02 
B 46 ‘50 b IL IL 
Cc 24 “25 c 05 05 
D 29 30 d 21 21 
E 43 46 ce 04 04 
F 30 3r f 00 +00 
G 29 30 —.1I3 I 
Mean z score: 38 04 
Combined 
variance 
estimate: 012 
1= 5.73 P <.o01 


MEERA Shand Lr + IUCR A Sedat HEE 


The Success-Recall group still shows a 
significantly higher mean correlation between 
association time and perceptual recognition. 
The differences in perceptual recognition 
behavior between the Success- and Failure- 
Recall groups cannot be attributed to a biased 
selection of words for one of the groups. 

The frequency with which a word occurs 
in ordinary usage has been reported to be an 
important factor in determining its recog- 
nition threshold (5). In the present study, 
however, frequency of occurrence plays only 
a minor role in determining either associa- 

4 The reduction in the size of the correlations is an 
artifact of the present comparison. The average recog- 
nition value for each word is based upon a small number 
of subjects, all of whom are in the sample. OF the 76 
words used, the average recognition value of 49 is 
computed from three or Jess subjects. Thus the result 
is to minimize the deviation of any one of these subject's. 

SRE OE 
i iter does not invalidate the above group com- 
parison. Rather it acts to increase the severity of the 
test. 
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tion time or recognition. This you can see 
from Table 6. Here the average association 
score for a word and its average recognition 
value have both been correlated with the log 
of the word’s frequency in the combined 
Thorndike-Lorge count (8). Although sig- 
nificant, these correlations are quite low. 


TABLE 6 


CORRELATION OF ASSOCIATION TIME AND REcoc- 
NITION THRESHOLD WITH THORNDIKE-LORGE 
FREQUENCY 


N 1 Pp 


‘Thorndike-Lorge frequency vs. 


average association score 93 30 <.o1 
‘Thorndike-Lorge frequency vs. 
average recognition value 76 26 <.02 


The significance of r is evaluated via Fisher's z transformation. 
‘The probabilities are for a one-tailed test. 


Discussion 


The above results clearly indicate that the 
way an individual responds to ego-threat is 
an important variable in need and perception 
research. ‘Those who respond to failure- 
induced ego-threat by forgetting their failures 
show a similar defense in perception. In both 
cases their response to ego-threat is to avoid, 
its recognition, to keep it from awareness, 
In memory this defense takes the form of 
Poorer recall for the threatening stimulus 
Whereas in perception it takes the form of 
failure to recognize or perceive. 

On the other hand, individuals whose 
memory for ego-threat is not impaired tend 
to perceive ego-threatening stimuli as readily 
as they do nonthreatening stimuli. Their 
Performance in both situations is more reality- 
Oriented, which is to say that their objective 
Performance is less distorted or influenced by 
their own needs. 

It is interesting to speculate that the de- 
fensive mechanisms of these individuals are 
equivalent to rationalizing or intellectualizing 
mechanisms which explain away the threat 
and thus permit ready recognition of the 
stimulus. 

In the same vein it is tempting for us to 
equate the defensive behavior of the Success- 
Recall group with the ego mechanisms of 
repression and denial. But for both groups 
such conclusions are premature. Consider- 
ably more experimental data are needed on 
ego defenses before we can even accept our 
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general classification of defenses as adequate, 

‘The present results have several important 
implications for personality research. In ad- 
dition to showing the role of ego defense in 
perception, the present data effectively answer 
a major criticism that has been leveled against 
need and perception research in general, 
Howes and Solomon (5) have argued that 
the differential thresholds obtained for need. 
related words is primarily a function of the 
subject's familiarity with the stimulus. Thus 
they have emphasized the correlation between 
the recognition threshold for .a word and its 
frequency in the Thorndike-Lorge word 
counts. 

A general criticism of their position has 
been given elsewhere (6). Here, however, 
we should note that the present data cannot 
be explained on a simple familiarity hypothe- 
sis. Whether or not a person tends to recall 
his successes or his failures has no relation to 
his familiarity with words. Yet on the basis 
of such a distinction we find that we can 
effectively predict an individual’s correlation 
between association time and recognition 
threshold. That familiarity can and does 
Play a role in perceptual recognition is obvi- 
ous. But the argument that familiarity is the 
sole or primary factor is refuted by the present 
results. 

Another implication of the present data 
pertains to the research on memory for com- 
pleted and incompleted tasks under ego 
involved and nonego-involved conditions. 
‘The experiments in this area have generally 
been content with a comparison of the ex 
perimental and control groups on the mean 
number of completed or incompleted tasks 
recalled. The present findings indicate that 
people vary in their defenses against threat. 
Some favor their successes and others their 
failures in recall. Thus the effect of ego 
involvement in the tasks may not affect the 
group mean, but would rather affect the 
dispersion of individuals about this mean. 

One further point deserves brief mention. 
It is the apparent consistency in the indi 
Vidual’s defense against various forms of eg0° 
threat. Different kinds of ego-threat Voz 
involved in the present study. Yet the indi- 
vidual who responded to one kind of threat 
by avoidance defenses used similar techniques 
against other forms of ego-threat. 


DEFENSE AGAINST Eco THREAT IN MEMORY AND PERCEPTION 


SUMMARY 


The present study investigated: (a) indi- 
vidual differences in response to ego-threat; 
and (b) the effect of these differences upon 
the perceptual recognition of ego-threatening 
stimuli. Two subexperiments were involved. 

Experiment I was a memory for incom- 
pleted tasks. The 14 tasks were designed 
0 that subjects would be successful on half 
and fail the other half. The tasks were 
administered to an experimental (ego-in- 
volved) group and a control (nonego-in- 
volved) group. 

Experiment II determined the relation be- 
tween association time and recognition 
threshold for various words. 

The results show: 

1. The main effect of ego involvement on 
the recall of completed vs. incompleted tasks 
is to increase greatly the group variance. 
Although the experimental group recalls 
telatively more completed tasks than does 
the control group, the most marked differ- 
ence is their greater variability. ‘The increase 
iN Variance with ego involvement reflects 
marked individual differences in response 
to threat, 


2. Individuals who responded to ego-threat 
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in Experiment I with a high success-to-failure 
recall ratio show considerably larger correla- 
tions between their association time and recog- 
nition thresholds for words than do indi- 
viduals with low success-to-failure ratios. 
This result is interpreted as demonstrating 
the role of different ego defenses in the per- 
ception of ego-threatening stimuli. 
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THE INTERPERSONAL PROCESS IN PSYCHOTHERAPY: y 
DEVELOPMENT OF A RESEARCH METHOD! 


ALLEN T. DITTMANN 
University of Michigan 


N recent years most research in psycho- 
J therapy has been designed to test the 

general effectiveness of psychotherapy in 
treating patients with emotional disturbances. 
Criteria for effectiveness have been either rat- 
ings of general over-all outcome (“recovered,” 
“improved,” and the like) or judgments of 
changes in more specific perceptual and atti- 
tudinal factors (“self-concept,” “positive atti- 
tudes toward others,” and the like). Although 
these studies show that psychotherapies of 
widely differing orientations are usually use- 
ful to patients, they do not show what specific 
activities of the therapist contribute to the 
improvement of the patients. ‘The research 
to be reported in this paper is concerned with 
a method for analyzing therapist behavior 
and its relationship to immediate progressive 
and regressive movement in therapy. 

‘Two studies bearing on this problem have 
thus far been reported in the literature, one 
by Snyder (7), and the other by Keet (5) 

ese investigators have approached the 
Problem in two different ways: Snyder by 
categorizing individual therapist and patient 
responses and comparing the consistency of 
the associations between the two, and Keet 
by “treating” experimentally induced “neu- 
roses” by two differently oriented types of 
counseling interview. Both of these studies 
yielded important information about thera- 
Peutic interviewing, but each had its limita- 
tions as to applicability to interviews of more 
Widely varying orientations. Snyder's design 
is restricted to nondirective counseling—the 
categories themselves were originally formu- 

1 This paper is a condensation of a doctoral disserta- 
tion done at the University of California in 1950. The 
writer wishes to express his appreciation to Dr. Robert 
E. Harris for the considerable time, energy, and thought 
he expended in the development of this study. The 
writer also wishes to thank Dr. E. Lowell Kelly and 
Dr. Harold L. Raush for their very useful suggestions 
in the presentation of this paper. 

2 Since the completion of this study and the writing 
of this paper, another study of patient-therapist inter- 
action has been published by Daniel V. Bergman. See 


Counseling, method and client Tesponses. J. Consult. 
Psychol, 1951, 15, 216-224. 
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lated to differentiate “directive” from “non 
directive” counselor techniques. Comparable 
research in psychoanalytic technique wou 
require a system of classification broader 
the one Snyder used. Keet's study is the 
first truly experimental one to be reported. 
in the field of psychotherapy, but it treats of 
general approaches, not of the specific tech. 
niques within them. The aim of the present. 
research is to develop a method of anal 
at once broad enough to handle a wider range | 
of therapeutic approaches and specific enough 
to test the relative effectiveness of differing 
activities on the part of the therapist wi 
each approach. 


Theoretical Background 

‘The first problem to be met in research. 
Psychotherapeutic techniques is the selection 
of specific techniques which are worth studye | 
ing systematically. For the present resea 
we have drawn on the concepts of three theo. 
rists, Rogers (6), Fenichel (3), and Sullivan. 
(9), for their ideas of what to study. These 
specific writers were chosen because they ate 
well known in the field, and because they 
Present ideas which can be tested with direct 
reference to interview material. 

At first the contrasts among the three seem 
more outstanding than the congruences 
especially when the psychoanalytic writers 
Fenichel and Sullivan, are grouped together 
and compared with Rogers. As we shall see 
however, the differences are mainly ones 0 
emphasis: Psychoanalytic and Rogerian 1 
cepts actually complement rather than cont 
dict each other. In Rogerian theory 
emphasis is on the person’s immediate Pl 
ceptions of and emotionalized attitu 
toward himself and his world. In psy 
analytic theory the chief emphasis is on 0 
Pulses, their striving for motor expres od 
and the various ways they are defenc df 
against or prevented from direct express 
Sullivan has extended psychoanalytic kd 
by emphasizing the interpersonal aspects 


the expression of and defense against im- 

pulses, the chief one of which is anxiety. 
‘Rogers’ emphasis, then, is on perceptions 
or emotionalized attitudes (“feelings”), while 
| the psychoanalysts’ emphasis is on motor ex- 
pression of impulses (“behavior”). The dif- 
ferences in what these writers regard as 
effective psychotherapeutic techniques follow 
directly from their theoretical differences. 
According to Rogers the counselor should 
encourage free expression on the part of the 
dlient, listen closely for the immediate feelings 
| which are expressed, and then reflect these 
| feelings back as accurately as possible so that 
the client will be able to perceive himself and 
his attitudes more clearly. ‘Two things are 
important in counselor behavior: (a) he must 
select the client's feelings as the material to 
Which to respond; counselor attention to any- 
thing but feelings is by definition directive 
as opposed to nondirective counseling. Simi- 
larly, (b) the counselor must confine his 
activities to material which has already been 
expressed; if he tries to deal with anything 
Which he infers to be present, but which has 
not yet been expressed, he is in danger of 
touching upon material which has been re- 
Pressed, thereby stirring up resistances to 
| counseling. 

In psychoanalytic treatment such widely 
differing theorists as Fenichel and Sullivan 
agree that the therapist should help the pa- 
expand his awareness so that he will be 
ls ন deal more directly and realistically 
on RE impulses which he has hereto- 

En ound it necessary to defend himself 

Bainst. This goal is accomplished by en- 
couraging free expression on the part of the 

Es of whatever comes to mind at the 
be ES EES for superficial derivatives 

ihe a se-defense struggles at the root 

Heivatives EO then. interpreting these 

ERE special importance in this 

interpret. Ng GBP A Et 

cia UE must always deal with super- 
rontly n Le with material which is cur- 

Hes: A) the surface of the patient's aware- 

ity ER by the analyst to guess 

must fai] EUS conflicts themselves 
the IE RetR Hor being unable to accept 
repressed the টন 1s the same reason that he 
is well kno pulses in the first place. “As 
Wn,” Fenichel writes, “we inter- 
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pret what is in the preconscious—and just a 
little bit more—which thereby becomes capa- 
ble of entering consciousness” (3, P. 53). 
There are thus degrees of “depth” to which 
therapist activities might be “aimed.” (For 
fuller discussion of this continuum as it re- 
lates to both psychoanalytic and nondirective 
therapy, see [2].) 

‘The psychoanalyst, then, works with ma- 
terial at the surface of the patient's awareness 
and just a little bit beyond, while the 
Rogerian therapist confines his activities to 
material at the surface only. The material 
which the psychoanalyst works with com- 
prises all of the patient's verbal associations, 
plus the patient’s behavior in the therapeutic 
hour—his choice of subject-matter, his voice 
inflections, motor activity, and the like, It 
was Sullivan who dealt most fully with these 
behavioral aspects of the patient's communi- 
cations, and, in accordance with his theoreti- 
cal emphasis, with their interpersonal impli- 
cations—with what the patient is trying to do 
to the therapist, what reactions he is trying 
to evoke by talking in this tone of voice, or 
by bringing up this topic at this time, or by 
saying these things about himself, or by 
asking these questions. The therapeutic 
situation is seen by Sullivan as an opportunity 
for the patient to explore the anxiety-provok- 
ing aspects of his behavior with other people, 
the exploring itself being carried out with 
an exemplary other person, the psychothera- 
pist, so that the energy formerly bound up in 
the confusion between present and past 
persons can be made more available for 
satisfactions and security in relationships in 
the present. 

We see, then, that all three of our writers 
have either explicitly or implicitly stressed the 
importance of three phases of activity in the 
psychotherapist: (a) the therapist's attentive- 
ness to the communications of the patient; 
(b) the therapist's choice of feeling or inter- 
personal behavior as aspects of the patient's 
communications to which he might respond; 
and (c) the therapist's choice of the depth 
of the patient's awareness to which he might 
aim his responses. ’ 


Statement of the Problem 


The general goal of this research is to 
develop a method for answering the follow- 
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ing very broad question: What specific kinds 
of therapist activity are associated with prog- 
ress on the part of the patient toward “im- 
provement”? ‘The criterion of “progress 
toward ‘improvement’ ” refers to an embodi- 
ment of the ideas of success in psychotherapy 
culled from the three theorists cited above; 
fuller discussion of this concept will be found 
in a later section along with the method of 
its evaluation. 

It was assumed that the behavior of any 
Psychotherapist will vary enough from time 
to time to permit reliable differentiation of 
his activities. ‘This variation will be found 
not only from interview to interview, but 
within interviews as well. Given an appro- 
priate criterion of therapeutic movement in 
the patient, the various activities of a single 
therapist can be compared with one another 
as to the amount and kind of therapeutic 
change. 


Method 


In general the procedures of the research were 
divided into three parts: (a) using categories and 
ratings to be described later, one set of judges 
evaluated an extensive sample of responses made 
by a single therapist in a series of successive thera- 
peutic interviews; 3 (2) another set of judges evalu- 
ated the therapeutic movement shown in the 
responses of the patient in the same interviews,# and 
(¢) these two groups of evaluations were compared 
with one another to determine the significant as- 
sociations between them. 

In an effort to insure independence of these 
evaluations, two controls were included in the 
design: (a) the judges who worked with the 
patient's responses were given an abridged edition 
of the interviews containing only the patient's 
ITesponses, i.e, editions from which the therapist's 
tesponses had been deleted; (&) the judges who 
worked with the therapist's responses were given 
the complete interviews, but were required to 
evaluate each specific behavior of the therapist 
before reading the response which it elicited from 
the patient. This was accomplished by covering 


8 Three judges served to evaluate therapist responses: 
the writer (who was also the therapist) judged all 
responses in the study; Dr. ‘Timothy Leary served as 
independent judge of individual responses for test of 
inter-judge agreement of the Categories and rating scales 
used; and Dr. George S. Welsh served as independent 
Judge of larger units of therapist activity. 

4 Mr. Stephen S; Rauch and Mrs. Mary Darby Rauch 
served as judges in the evaluation of therapeutic move- 
ment in the patient's responses. ‘The writer wishes to 
express special appreciation to them, not only for the 
ratings involved, but also for their constructive ideas in 
developing a workable method for evaluating patient 
responses. 
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L 
all portions of the 


typescript following the One 
being evaluated. 


The data used 


The basic data for the research consisted of the 
typescripts of the first 30 of a series of 43 electrically 
recorded psychotherapeutic interviews of the same 
patient. Because of the very large number of 
responses involved some method of sampling was 
necessary to reduce the data to a workable amount 
of material. Since the patient's presenting com 
Plaints centered around difficult relationships with 
specific people, it was decided to use as the sample | 
for study only those sections of the interviews which 
dealt with those relationships. The sample of 
responses contained 965 responses by each partic 
pant and was selected independently by an assistant 
Who also typed the abridged copies for the raters 
of the patient's responses. 


{ 
PROCEDURES FOR CATEGORIZING AND RATING 
RESPONSES 


Single Responses of the Therapist 


Judges were instructed: (1) to rate each therapist 
response as to participation level, i.e, the degre 
of attentiveness paid by the therapist to the patients 
immediately preceding communications; (2) to 
categorize each therapist response as follows: (a) 
response to feeling, (2) response to interpers 
behavior, (c) response to both feeling and inte | 
personal behavior, and (d) response to neither | 
feeling nor interpersonal behavior; (3) in the case 
of responses categorized as (a), (2), or (c), under 
(2), i.e, responses to feeling and/or interperso! 
behavior, judges were also asked to rate the thera 
Pist's response on the basis of the level of the 
response on a continuum ranging from superficial 
to deeply interpretive level. Judges were instructet 
to interpret depth not in terms of the therapists 
intent, but in terms of the probable acceptance 
the response by the patient.5 Y 

The objectivity of the categorizing and rating A 
Was estimated by the use of independent Judge wf 
the evaluation of 3r per cent of the theraps 
responses. ‘The scales used for evaluating therap 
responses and the interjudge agreement obtaine 
for each were as follows: judges agreed in 88 fr 
cent of responses with respect to their assignment 
the categories of response to feeling and respons 
to interpersonal behavior. On the ratings thet: 
selves, the judges agreed exactly in 53 per nl 
responses on the response to feeling scale (P fe 
Sonian 7 = .63); 68 per cent on the response 
interpersonal behavior scale (7? = .80); an 
per cent in the participation level scale (r= "4 


5 Therapist responses were also coded for ego-oriend 
interpersonal mechanisms as defined by Freedman, Cy 
Ossorio, and Coffey (4, 1). ‘The description 0 ud) 1 
coding system and the results of that part of the | 
are beyond the scope of this paper. 
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Scale for Rating Participation Level. 

1. Therapist has not been listening to the patient 
or otherwise observing his activities. A 

2, Therapist has been listening, but his attention 
js directed to some relatively unimportant part of 
what the patient has been saying or doing. 

3, Therapist is directing his response to important 
areas of the patient's communications, but selec- 
tively, so that he is responding to only one side of 
an ambivalence, for example, or trying to “make 
“something” out of a casual remark, while neglecting 
“the general flow of expression. 

4. Therapist is “with the patient,” is attending 
closely, and dealing with what the patient is com- 
 Municating. 

5. Therapist is participating “ideally,” gives evi- 
dence of understanding all aspects of what the 
patient is communicating—all facets of ambiva- 
“ences, feeling and behavior, the relation between 
the present (therapeutic) relationship and other 
interpersonal relations in which the patient is or has 
“been involved. 


«Scale for Rating Level of Response to Feeling. 
যি Questioning feeling. “How do you feel about 
2 Reflecting feeling. “You feel that you were 
silly for reacting that way.” 
3. Clarifying feeling. “It seems to have been 
Boing on less, recently, but it's hard to tell whether 
its Just that they haven't been crying or whether 
it been getting something out of these con- 
টী Clarifying feeling, plus just a little bit more. 
might be safer to make a joke out of it rather 

an Just let the feelings come as they will.” 
aed “deep interpretations”— reserved for 
the responses where the therapist is guessing at 
EASON feelings underlying the present 
tea es on a knowledge of personality 
n from clo: j ent’ 
TE ie attention to the patient's 


Scale for Rating Response to Interpersonal Be- 


avior, 


| সং aN Eoning behavior. “Why do you think 
5 Ref ringing this up right now?” 
i ED behavior. “All of a sudden you 
UAE Re have no reason to do the things 
rs ing behavior. “I get the impression that 
দ fying to get something across to me, but 
y টা Ie sort of stuck.” $ Y 
“You EE behavior, plus just a little bit more. 
int lead US this up, and I wonder if it 
hens to impress me with the seriousness 
ৰ PS GOr something like that.” 
So-called ‘deep interpretations,” referring to 


Tesponses simi 

imilar to th i 

re OSE. al 

sponse to feeling scale. t this level on the 


| Lar: 
; ie Units of Therapist Activity 
Addition to ratings of individual responses of 


In 
le theranise : 
Apist, it appeared desirable to evaluate longer 
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periods of therapist activity. Here arises the prob- 
lem of unit size: how large should the units be, 
and how should they be defined? In working with 
the scales described above it was found that therapist 
activities were relatively consistent over periods of 
time longer than that of the individual response. 
Consistency of a given quality of therapist activity 
through a sequence of responses was therefore used 
as an objective criterion for separating the material 
into larger units. ‘The rating scale used for evaluat- 
ing these longer periods of therapist behavior was 
a continuum ranging from “low” to “high” quality 
of therapist activity. Ratings on this scale were 
made not from interview material itself, but rather 
from the ratings on the individual scales. Thus 
the scale for periods of therapist activity is a 
second order variable, being once removed from 
the raw data. These larger sequences of therapist 
activity were defined as a group of responses gener- 
ally falling within the following limits: 


Rating of Participation Response to Patient's: 


' 8 Interpersonal 
Quality Level Fecling Beherion 
4 atlevels at depth 2 to 4 and at depth 1 to 4 
3 atlevel4or5  atdeptha2to4 and at depth 1 to 3 
. 


2 atlevel3or4  atdepthitos 
1 atlevel2or3 atdcpthztos or at depth 1 to 5 
* Responses to interpersonal behavior alone at partici- 
pation level of 3 to 4 were found in preliminary work to 
be isolated responses so that longer sequences of thera- 
pist behavior could not be delineated on the basis of 
these responses. 


It must be kept in mind that consistency of 
activity is the important consideration in dividing 
the material into these periods of therapist activity. 
A few isolated responses in a large period might 
not qualify for inclusion in that period, and yet 
if the therapist does not continue responding in 
that way long enough for another period to be 
identified, the context of the other responses will 
determine the rating for the period. It is the 
context of responses which determines both the 
periods themselves and the ratings of the periods 
on this scale. 

Determining the inter-judge agreement on the 
scale for periods of therapist activity presented spe- 
cial problems. Judges here had first to separate the 
periods one from another, then to rate the therapist 
activities within each period. For the sample of the 
interviews selected to test inter-judge agreement on 
this scale one judge identified 26 periods of thera- 
pist activity, while the other found 31. The five 
additional periods identified by the second judge 
occurred within three long periods identified by 
the first; thus the judges agreed on the identification 
of 23 periods. The results are complicated, how- 
ever, by those occasions where there is disagreement 
between the judges as to when one period ends 
and the next one begins. We have called this 
phenomenon “time lag.” There were 13 instances 
of time lag in the sample: in seven the lag was one 
response; in four it was two responses; and in the 
remaining two it was three responses. No statistical 
test has been found to handle this situation, but the 
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agreement does not appear to be the result of chance. 
‘The agreement on the ratings themselves, moreover, 
substantiates this opinion: the judges agreed exactly 
on 19 of the 23 ratings of commonly identified 
sequences, disagreed by only one point on the 
remaining four (a Pearsonian 7 of .90). 


Evaluation of Therapeutic Movement on the 
Basis of Patient Responses 


The criterion of the effectiveness of therapist 
activities in this investigation was the direction of 
therapeutic movement indicated in the patient's 
immediately following responses. The word “im- 
mediately” is emphasized, because we are interested 
here in the immediate progressive and regressive 
reactions of the patient rather than in the, more 
far-reaching effects of the treatment as a whole. 

The definition of progress toward improvement 
stems from the same writers who were discussed in 
the theoretical background for this paper. Asin their 
‘theories on technique, these writers’ conceptions 
of the goals of treatment also differ in emphasis, but 
are not mutually exclusive. Rogers emphasizes 
increase in positive attitudes toward self or others; 
Fenichel stresses increase in free and realistic ex- 
pressions of basic impulses; and Sullivan writes of 
Increase in awareness of the interpersonal conse- 
quences of behavior. The goals emphasized by 
each are the consequence of their general theo- 
retical orientations. Nowhere does any of them 
deny the importance of the goals stressed by the 
others. 

The judges were asked to rate the immediate 
progressive and regressive movement in the patient's 
responses in terms of an embodiment of the goals 
of the three theorists as stressed above. The rating 
scale used was an attempt to get at movement 
toward or away from these general goals. The 
scale had five points, as outlined below: 


5— Rapid movement toward improvement 
4— Gradual movement toward improvement 
3—No change in either direction 

2—Gradual movement away from improvement 
1—Rapid movement away from improvement 


The judges conceptualized this movement almost 
as physical movement in space: going forward or 
backward; going toward or away from treatment; 
getting closer to or moving away from the therapist; 
searching actively for troublesome aspects of the 
self or running away from the self. In simpler 
terms, progress versus regress, adience versus 
abience, integration versus isolation. The specific 
Words which have been used here are simply illus- 
trative of the process or direction of the movement; 
they were not used as the criteria for making the 
ratings, 


6 It is true that the judges might have allied themselves 
with one or another of the theories current today and 
thus made ratings within a concept of “improvement” 
more narrow than the one intended here, but the effects 
of such possible influence on the results of investigations 
like this one can only be evaluated by replication of the 
studies. 
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In order to get at the immediate movement a 
represented in the patient's responses, the judges 
were asked to rate each response serially, and to 
rate each response in terms of the one immediately 
preceding it. The ratings thus had a moving 
reference point. The scale itself had no absolute 
criterion of improvement built into it. With a scale 
constructed in this way, the ratings were difficult 
to comprehend. Plotted on a graph, however, it! 
became possible to visualize the patient's progressive 
and regressive movement throughout the interview! 
or part of an interview under consideration. Since 
the interview material was divided into “periods 
of therapist activity, the ratings of therapeutic 
movement in the patient had to be summarized for 
these same periods. Progress responses and regres 
responses were accordingly counted within each 
period and the larger number subtracted from the 
smaller. For any given period an over-all ratin 
could be given of general progress, general regress, 
or no change. 1 

In the sample of patient responses selected to test 
inter-judge agreement on the patient progress-regress 
scale there was perfect agreement between the 
judges on 58 per cent of the responses (Pearsoniat 
7 of .69). 


REesuLTs 


‘The primary goal of this study was that of 
determining what kinds of therapist behaviot 
are associated with immediate progressive and 
regressive therapeutic movement. Table 1 
shows the frequency with which the ratings 


TABLE 1 

ASSOCIATION BETWEEN RATED “QuaLiTy” oF THE 

PIST BEHAVIOR AND IMMEDIATE ‘THERAPEUTIC 
MOVEMENT IN THE PATIENT 


" on 
NUMBER OF PERIODS IN WHICH “QUALITY 


RATED OF THERAPIST ACTIVITY WAS RATED: 


THERAPEUTIC (Low) (Hicn) Al 
MovEMENT 1 a | 4 Ti 
Ls titnsees RIT HEA OE HTD EET OL 
Progressive 2 18 35 12 67 
No Change 3 31 24 I 59 
Regressive 7 27 8 0 % 
Total 12 76 67 13 by! 


of “quality” of therapist activity are associate. 
With ratitigs of therapeutic movement for 
same periods of the interviews. A chi-squat | 
test for the significance of the associatiol 
among the events in this table is not appropi" 
ate because the entries in columns 2 an? 
do not yield high enough expected frequen 
cies. ‘The four columns can, however, be @ 
densed into two columns, as in Table 2, Ke 
the chi-square then be computed. Its val 
is 27.7, exceeding by far the value requ. 


TABLE 2 


CONDENSATION OF TABLE I 


PERIODS IN WHICH “QUALITY” OF 
THERAPIST ACTIVITY WAS RATED: 


(Cc Low: 1or2 - High:30r4 _TorAaL 


100 


001 level of confidence with two 
of freedom. 

D these results it may be concluded 
ere is a significant association between 
quality” of therapist behavior and 
lve movement, i.e., between high 
Of participation and response to both 
and interpersonal behavior, on the 
1d, and progress on the other. By 
ation it may also be concluded that 
ls a significant association between low 
li Ml therapist behavior and regressive 
peutic movement, i.e., between low level 
cipation and response to either feeling 
or, on the one hand, and regress on 
+ Closer inspection of Table 2, how- 
J Teveals that this latter association has not 
l Shown $0 clearly: whereas 59 per cent of 
ods rated high in “quality” are associated 
fogress, only 39 per cent of periods 
OW in “quality” are associated with 


ES 
[ Association thus far shown is between 
Y' of short sequences of therapist 
lVior and therapeutic movement in the 
: Therapeutic movement as defined 
lS study is a simple variable, the ratings 
been made on the raw data of the 
aw themselves. “Quality” of thera- 
laVior, on the other hand, is a complex 
Since the ratings were based on: (a) 
pist's participation level, i.e. the 
Of the therapist’s attentiveness to the 
© communications, and (2) the thera- 


choice 
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while low “quality” ratings were to be as- 
signed to periods when the therapist is 
generally participating at a low level and 
responding to either feeling or behavior. 
These instructions resulted in a high relation- 
ship between participation level and response 
to feeling and/or behavior, but the relation- 
ship was not unity. Further analysis was 
therefore undertaken to study the association 
between response to feeling and/or behavior 
and therapeutic movement, with variations 
in participation level held constant. Partici- 
pation level rather than feeling and/or be- 
havior was chosen as the variable to be con- 
trolled because of the following theoretical 
consideration: all theorists agree that good 
Psychotherapy requires a high level of partici- 
pation by the therapist during the interviews, 
but they disagree on the particular aspects of 
the patient’s communications to which thera- 
pists should respond. Rogers holds that 
therapists should respond to feeling only, 
while the psychoanalysts, especially Sullivan, 
say that therapists should respond to inter- 
personal behavior as well as feeling. 

In the following analysis the therapist's 
participation level was held constant by study- 
ing only those therapist responses rated high 
on this variable. Thus instead of grouping 
responses into “periods in which therapist 
activity was rated high in ‘quality,'” as in 
Table 2, we now grouped responses into 
“periods in which the therapist was generally 
responding to both feeling and behavior.” 
Similarly the classification of responses into 
“periods in which therapist activity was rated 
low in ‘quality’” was now changed to 
“periods in which the therapist was generally 
responding to either feeling or behavior.” 
Individual responses of the therapist could 
now be examined taking full account of the 
general behavior of the therapist during the 
periods in which they occurred. 


Therapist Response to Feeling Only 


Table 3 presents the frequency for high 
participation level responses to feeling only, 
Which occurred (a) during periods in which 
the therapist was responding to either feeling 
or behavior, and (b) during periods when 
he was responding to both feeling and 
behavior. The periods in which these 
responses occurred are tabulated, as in Table 


| 
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2, according to the therapeutic movement of 
the patient. Note that when the therapist is 
responding generally to either feeling or 
behavior, the majority of responses to feeling 
(59 per cent) are associated with “No 
Change” in therapeutic movement on the part 


TABLE 3 


ASSOCIATION BETWEEN HiGH PARTICIPATION LEVEL 
‘THERAPIST RESPONSE ‘TO FEELING ONLY AND 
THERAPEUTIC MOVEMENT IN THE PATIENT 


FREQUENCY OF RESPONSES TO FEELING 
WITHIN PERIODS WHEN THERAPIST 
‘WaAs GENERALLY RESPONDING TO: 


RareD Either Feeling Both Fecling 
‘THERAPEUTIC or Behavior and Behavior  TorAL 
MovEMENT N PER CET N PERCEwT N PER CENT 
Progressive 23 (26) 33 (67) 56 (45) 
No Change 51 (59) 15s (3D) 66 (49) 
Regressive 13 (15) EE RS) 14 (10) 
Total 87 (100) 49 (100) 136 (i100) 


of the patient; the next largest proportion 
of these responses (26 per cent) is associated 
with progress. By contrast, when the thera- 
Pist was generally responding to both feeling 
and behavior the majority of responses to 
feclingmé@ per cent) were associated with 
progressive movement. In other words, 
response to feeling only was more “efficient” 
with respect to therapeutic movement when 
it occurred in the context of response to 
fecling and interpersonal behavior. 


Therapist Response to Interpersonal Behavior 
Only 


In the case of individual responses to inter- 
personal behavior only, a different set of 
associations obtains. Table 4 presents the 
appropriate data, again using only those 


TABLE 4 


ASSOCIATION BETWEEN RESPONSE TO INTERPERSONAL 
BEHAVIOR ONL.x AND THERAPEUTIC Move- 
MENT IN THE PATIENT 


FREQUENCY OF RESPONSES TO BEHAVIOR 
WrruN PERioDs WHEN THERAPIST 
WaAs GENERALLY RESPONDING TO: 
RATED Either Feeling Both Fecling 
‘THERAPEUTIC or Behavior and Behavior Tora 
MovEMENT N PER CENT N PER CEwtT N PER CENT 


Progressive 4 


(7) 34 8 
No Change 37 (67) 17 ৰ! 5 4) 
Regressive 14 (26) 9° (5) 23 (20) 
Total 55 (100) 60 (100) 115 (i100) 
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responses rated high in participation level, 
When the therapist was responding generally 
to either feeling or behavior, the majority of 
responses (67 per cent) to behavior only were 
associated with “No Change” in therapeutic 
movement. This finding is similar to that for 
responses to feeling only (cf. Table 3). 
Responses to behavior only differ from 
responses to feeling only, in that in this con- 
text, if they are associated with any change, 
the change is regressive. When the therapist 
was responding consistently to both feeling 
and behavior, the largest proportion of 
responses (57 per cent) was again associated 
with progressive movement. Summarizing 
the findings from ‘Tables 3 and 4, it would 
appear that while it was more “efficient” for 
the therapist to center his activities on feeling 
only than on behavior only, it was still more 
efficient for him to avoid the isolation between 
the two, i.e., to direct his therapeutic activities 
toward both of these aspects of the patient's 
communications at once. 


Therapist Responses to Both Feeling and 
Interpersonal Behavior 


The conclusions drawn from the findings 
in Tables 3 and 4 are further strengthened 
by consideration of individual responses to 
both feeling and behavior. ‘The figures for 
these responses are presented in Table 5, 
still including only high participation evel 


TABLE 5 


AssOCIATION BETWEEN RESPONSE TO BoTH FEELIN 
AND BEHAVIOR AND THERAPEUTIC MOVE" 
MENT IN THE PATIENT 
= 
FREQUENCY OF RESPONSES TO BoTH 

FEELING AND BEHAVIOR WITHIN | 
PERI10Ds WHEN THERAPIST WAS f 
GENERALLY RESPONDING TO: 
RATED Either Feeling Both Fecling 
THERAPEUTIC or Behavior and Behavior “  TorAL a 
Movement N PR CET N Per Cer N Per Ce 


Progressive 6 (52) 68 48 
No Change 1 5] (34) 59 0) \ 
Regressive SACO) 18 (14) _.20, “ 
Total 21 (i100) 126 (100) 147 Ce 
responses. As would be expected, not ny! \ 
of these responses fall in periods when or 
therapist is responding to either feeling 


behavior. ‘They do, however, make up 7 
majority of responses during periods W 


jst is responding consistently to 
ing and behavior, and their pattern 
cjations with therapeutic movement is 

as those for responses to feeling only 
onses to behavior only: most re- 
to both feeling and behavior (52 per 
fall in periods of progressive movement. 


: Depth of Therapist Responses 


far in this analysis of individual re- 
ses, results have been presented solely 
connection with the categories of response 
“to feeling and response to interpersonal be- 
bh without regard for the level or depth 
therapist’s responses. An analysis of 
tings of depth is now presented in order 
| CA light on the theoretical issue of the 
F advisability of superficial versus deep 
ses by the therapist to the material 
d by the patient. Rogers holds that 
apist should confine his activity to 
al of which the patient is fully aware, 
while the psychoanalysts, particularly Feni- 
chel, take the position that the therapist 
should ‘interpret what is in the preconscious 
—and just a little bit more.” 
Table 6 presents the frequencies of re- 
Sponses categorized as to depth into two 


ies as they are associated with periods 
Lal) 


| a 
“nado TABLE 6 


SURE 
- 

Asocrrion BETWEEN DEPTH OF THERAPIST RESPONSE 
AND ‘THERAPEUTIC MOVEMENT IN THE PATIENT 


NUMBER OF THERAPIST RESPONSES 


MLAs 


SUPERFICIAL DEEPER ToTAL 
EEN N Per CENT N Per CENT N PER CENT 
J be 
AoE 78 (37) 84 (44) 162 (41) 
|| 
| LL (44) 87 (46) 179. (045) 
ELLE 38 (19) 19 (10). 57 (4) 
—— 208 (100) 190 (100) 398 (100) 


Ia) 
{Of progressive - j 
A and regressive therapeutic 
\ ovement Again the analysis was confihed 
i be: Ponses of high Participation level. ‘The 
| Ee called “superficial” in this table 
' Nd Iesponses rated “questioning” and 
fecting 5 the category “deeper” includes 
ECS rated from “clarifying” to “deep 
ৰ pretation.” It should be noted paren- 
ly that only about 2 per cent of re- 
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sponses in the data used for this study were 
rated “deep interpretation,” so that the second 
category in Table 5 actually includes responses 
rated “clarifying” and “clarifying plus just a 
little bit more.” The chi-square test for the 
significance of the differences among events 
in this table is 5.45, which approaches signifi 
cance at the 5 per cent level of confidence 
with two degrees of freedom. It is to be 
noted that while periods of no change account 
for almost half of all responses both “super- 
ficial” and “deeper,” regressive periods contain 
almost twice the proportion of “superfi- 
cial” responses as compared with the pro- 
portion of “deeper” responses. Although the 
significance level of the difference between 
these proportions is not high, the direction of 
the difference is more in accord with the 
recommendations of Fenichel than with those 
of Rogers. 


Discussion 


An obvious fact serves to mitigate the 
degree to which the results of this investi- 
gation can be generalized, namely that the 
data derive from only one patient and one 
therapist, even though the sample of their 
behavior is a large one. While the results 
which have been presented are indeed pro- 
vocative for theory testing, it is certainly 
questionable whether they should serve as a 
guide for psychotherapists. 

There is, however, another side to this word 
of caution: while it is true that the results 
of this particular study are highly dependent 
on the vicissitudes of the particular patient 
and therapist under study, it is also true that 
the patterns of interaction between them 
occur again and again between other thera- 
pist-patient pairs—between this therapist and 
other patients and between other therapists 
and other patients. We cannot assume that 
this therapist and this patient are completely 
representative of therapists and patients in 
general, but neither can we assume that any 
one therapist and one patient are completely 
different from all others—for if we did, we 
could not generalize no matter how many 
data we collected. ‘The most fruitful way of 
continuing this research is to expand the 
sample of the various patterns of interaction 
identified in this study by collecting large 
samples of the behavior of other therapist- 
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ig 
patient. pairs, then to study the conditions 
under which each interaction pattern can 
be generalized to other pairs. 


SUMMARY 


1. With a view to clarifying the differential 

effectiveness of “ideal” therapist behavior as 
defined by three current theories (nondirective 
and two versions of psychoanalytic), the fol- 
lowing general question was asked: What 
specific kinds of therapist activity are associ- 
ated with progress on the part of the patient 
toward “improvement”? ‘The data were the 
typescripts of the first thirty of a consecutive 
series of recorded psychotherapeutic inter- 
Views. 
‘ 2. Therapist responses were rated as to 
participation level, i.e., the degree of atten- 
tiveness paid by the therapist to the patient's 
communications. 

3. Therapist responses were also categorized 
as follows: (a) response to feeling; (&) re- 
sponse to interpersonal behavior; (c) response 
to both; and (d) response to neither. Re- 
sponses categorized into the first three of 
these categories were then rated as to depth 
on a continuum from superficial to deeply in- 
terpretive. Therapist responses were also 
grouped into larger units on the basis of 
consistency of the activities categorized and 
rated in the manner described above. 

"4° Independent ratings were made of the 
progressive and regressive movement reflected 
in the responses of the patient. 


5. Progressive therapeutic movement was 
found to be associated with (a) high level 
of participation on the part of the therapist; 
and (b) response to either feeling or inter- 
personal behavior or both, providing the 
response occurs in the context of consistent 
response to both feeling and behavior. 

6. Progressive therapeutic movement was 
also found to be associated with therapist re- 
sponses which were slightly deeper than pure 
“reflection.” 
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CASE REPORT . 


THE CULTURAL BACKGROUND OF THE PATIENT AS PART 
OF THE PHYSICIAN’S ARMAMENTARIUM 


Four Case Studies 


HARRY AUSTRYN SAVITZ, MD. 
Tufts Medical School 


Charmides we find the following amaz- 


[ the works of Plato in the Dialogue 
ing passage: 


“But our king Zamolxis,” said he, “being a god, 
says that, as it is not proper to attempt to cure 
the eyes without the head, nor the head without 
the body, so neither is it proper to cure the body 
without the soul; and that this was the reason 
Why many diseases escape the Greek physicians, 
because they are ignorant of the whole, to which 
attention ought to be paid; for when this is not 
Edn good state, it is impossible for a part to be 
well.” 


Yet it is only recently that the medical pro- 
fession has finally accepted the interrelation- 
ship of mind and body and has developed 
the so-called psychosomatic medicine. It 
seems to me that many ailments still escape 
Us at the present time as they did in the 
time of the Greek physicians, for our knowl- 
edge of somatic disturbances is far more ad- 
Vanced than our understanding of the psyche 
Of the patient. 

‘The modern doctor's bag contains a num- 
ber of drugs and ampules to meet practically 
every drastic emergency. His armamentarium 
also contains some tools of investigation to 
a in diagnostic purposes. ‘Tissues and 

Uids are subjected to the finest chemical 
analysis possible. For it is only in such a 
Ee that we begin to unravel the secrets 
Of nature that are concealed in the living or- 
IR Now if the cultural background 
Rod, Patient is also stored in the physician's 
ট it Sr often help him in understanding 
Hen yzing his patient's troubles, and thus 
he right diagnosis. At times he may 
Ed is cultural background as a rapid, 
He therapeutic measure. There are 
Re as we shall show, where the rational 

ৰ oe of the patient are blocked either 

A ন Or some other emotional complex. 
HA A OAD which an approach is 

যা € reasoning processes of the patient 

ay of a detour—through the open door 


of the underground cultural storehouse. ‘The 
ideal physician, then, will not only sympa- 
thize with his patient, but as in art, he will 
possess empathy for him. Whereas sympathy 
is a feeling with a subject—what the Germans 
call “mitfiihlen”; he will also have empathy 
or feeling into “einfiihlen.” By understand- 
ing thoroughly the cultural background ofa 
patient the physician feels into the very depths 
of the mind of a patient. He understands his 
intricate complexities and so can help his 
patient to untangle himself from his web of 
troublesome perplexities that the patient spins 
around himself. 

The following are a group of four cases 
from my private practice which illustrate 
the value of understanding the cultural back- 
ground of a patient. 


Cass I 

Mrs. R.C., age 60, housewife, came to see 
me on April 9, 1947. Her chief complaint 
was nervousness of one year’s duration. Her 
present illness had begun about one year 
before when she would awaken suddenly 
from her sleep and find her body muscles 
stiff, particularly in the back of the neck. 
There were no recent loss of weight and no 
other symptoms. She denied having any 
mental worries. 

P.H. Was born in Russia. Since the age 
of seven she has been residing in the United 
States. Thirty-five years ago she had pul- 
monary tuberculosis for which she was con- 
fined to a sanatorium for ten months. No 
previous operations. Six years ago she fell 
and sprained her right hip. 

M.H. Married thirty-five years. Has one 
son living and well. Her husband is also 
living and well. 

F.H. Father died of heart trouble at the 
age of forty-five. Mother died of pulmonary 
tuberculosis at the age of thirty-one. One 
sister is living and well. 
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Head. Claims that she feels dizzy, no head- 
‘aches. 

C.R. Has no cough. No precordial pain. 
Claims that she sweats somewhat at night. 

G.I. Appetite good. Bowels are regular 
with the aid of laxatives. No G.U. symptoms. 
Says weight was over 200 pounds thirty 
years ago. 

Physical Examination. Revealed a well- 
developed, well-nourished woman; weight— 
164 pounds; throat—clear; eyes—negative; 
eye-grounds—negative; ears—negative; heart 
Was not enlarged, rate—72, rhythm— regular, 
no murmurs; BP 160/80; lungs—slight dull- 
ness over right apex; no rales; abdomen— 
negative; reflexes—normal. In other words, 
the physical examination was essentially 
negative. 

In spite of the fact that she denied having 
any worries, a detailed history of her life 
revealed the following story: Thirty-five 
years ago she had pulmonary tuberculosis 
for which she was confined to a sanatorium. 
On leaving the sanatorium she was told 
not to have children as it might reactivate 
her tuberculous lesion. In spite of this medi- 
cal advice she took a chance and became 
pregnant and gave birth to a son. She gave 
her son the best education possible in spite 
of financial stress. He graduated from law 
school and passed the bar. During the second 
World War he volunteered and served in 
the United States Army. Upon his discharge 
from the army he was married and made 
his home in the West. 

Upon questioning as to whether she sees 
him, she replied, “He lives too far.” In 
telling about her son the patient spoke re- 
luctantly and without feeling. On further 
Pressing of the question of how often she 
Visits him, she finally said, “They don’t want 
to see mel—I lost him.” When asked to 
explain she said that he had married out of 
his faith and was lost. The patient then 
became silent. Here I felt that the first indi- 
cations of the cause of her symptoms were 
brought to the surface. Here was a mother 
who risked her life in order to have a child. 
She gave all to him—in care and education. 
Finally, in intermarrying—in view of her 
orthodox beliefs—she considered him lost. 
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An attempt was now made to integrate 
that problem in her emotional thinking and 
make her feel that she still possessed him, 
At first an attempt was made to appeal to 
her maternal instinct. I asked her if she 
would feel better if she had received a com- 
munication from the War Department telling 
her that her son was missing in action, At 
first there was no response, but on further 
questioning she remarked, “If you insist, I 


don’t know.” In other words, this episode, 
to her, was equivalent to death; and what 


Was worse, death with disgrace instead of 
glory. A final appeal was made by telling 
her the following story. ‘The patient was 
told to listen carefully to every word for she 
would be questioned about it afterwards, 
(The story “One Must Ask for Mercy," is 
from the Hebrew by a Palestinian author, 
the late Ben Eliezer.) 


There was a small town in Russia which was 
famous for its Rabbi. He was a scholar and an 
authority in the law as well as a saint in the mode 


of living. Many large cities were competing to 


obtain him as their spiritual leader, but to 0 
avail. His oldest daughter, who was married to 
a merchant, lived in the capital of czarist Russi, 
St. Petersburg. Her two children, a son ar 
daughter, attended the Imperial University. While 
there, they were involved in a revolutionary plot. 
A plot that was planned against the life of the 
Czar himself. They were caught and it Was W 

known in those days that the sentence would be 
death. ‘The parents spent money and effort but 
to no avail. All doors were closed to them. When 


all attempts had failed, the daughter came rushing 


home to seek aid from her father. On seeing het 
the old man sensed that his daughter was If 
trouble and said to himself, “When all is we 
with children you neither see them nor sel He 
hear from them; but when they are in trou ৰ 
they hurry home.” (Here my patient best 
very attentive and completely absorbed in ld 
story.) With tears in her eyes the daughter to 
him of her plight. } 
“But what can I, a Rabbi, do in such a case 
the father asked. in that 
Then the daughter proceeded to tell him Ne 
in the capital there was a man who was fl 
influential among the dignitaries of the ne 
Court, and that only he could save their hot 
“This man is very stern and unapproachable, i 
perhaps you—an old Rabbi—can prevail upon 
for help.” to 
The poor, old Rabbi made the long jour dT 


St. Petersburg and finally located and gains ty 
interview with this influential person. The Rab 
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told him his tale of woe—of his two grandchildren 
who were facing death. 

«What was the crime?” asked the man. 

“Revolution,” answered the Rabbi. 

“For every crime one can find an excuse,” 
shouted the man, “but revolution, why that under- 
mines the very foundation of government!” 

The Rabbi lowered his head in sorrow, not 

knowing what to say. 
‘The man continued, “The Czar, his Excellency, 
can find no excuse for a rebel nor does the fact 
that one comes from a great family help the 
matter, Very often members of the royal family 
were condemned and executed.” 

The Rabbi listened, his face white as snow and 
his eyes seemed to express the agony of hopelessness. 

Here the man tapped him on the shoulder and 
said, “Even so, one must ask for mercy. Meet me 
tomorrow at the Royal Court and I shall attempt 
to appeal the case for you.” 

The man fulfilled his promise. He made a plea 
and as a result the children were set free. 

Having fulfilled his mission the Rabbi was about 
to return to his home; but, he felt that he must 
first go to the man and express his gratitude for 
saving two lives. He entered the man’s home and 
When the man saw him, he greeted the Rabbi 
cordially and asked him to follow him. The Rabbi 
followed him from one room to another; finally he 
took out a key, opened a door, and again said, 
Follow me.” He locked the door behind them. 
This was his private library. ‘To the amazement 
of the Rabbi, he found the shelves filled with 
a of ancient Hebrew literature—The Sacred 

ritings, ‘The Mishnah, The Talmud. 
del LEA the man, “This is my private sancta- 
threshold Yj lo stranger has ever crossed this 
টে gl It is here that I find relaxation from 

ly daily routine. Rabbi, I was born a Jew; but 
ln ed and very few know about it. Do 
ne nk, Rabbi, that there is any chance for 


feeb looked at him and said, “For every 
bin eo Ee on the Day of Atonement and 
dasteo ay be absolved; but, conversion, why that 
YS the very foundation of religion!” 
€ man turned pale. 


nl oe Rabbi tapped him on his shoulder and 

? “Ven so, one must ask for mercy. . . .” 
ee দক) of the story, the woman burst 
on laughter, at the same time. She 
STs in said, I am very happy that I 
ae 0 see you, Nothing was said after 
ees given a simple tonic. ‘Two weeks 
a ES me on the telephone and 
nd ps ave been sleeping nights and feel 
etter. Do you think I should refill 


that medicine?” 
Sh 
Onger needed it. ie was told that she no 


2 


‘The patient visited’ me again on July 11, 
1947. At that time she was well-adjusted to 
her problem. On questioning her about her 
son she said that he was very happily married 
and living a life of his own. 

“My husband is visiting him now and 
when he returns I shall visit him myself.” 

The reason for this office visit was an 
attack of paroxysmal auricular fibrillation 
which cleared up in a few days. 

This case was discussed with a prominent 
Boston psychiatrist. On completion of my 
story he asked in amazement, “How did you 
find a story that could fit the case so per- 
fectly?” 

“T didn’t” I replied, “I found a patient 
Whose case fitted a story which I had read.” 


Case I 


Mr. F.P.N., age 51, came to my office on 
November 3, 1936. His chief complaint was 
pain in the chest, coming on with exertion 
and relieved by rest. Pain radiated to the 
left arm. 

P.H. Irrelevant except for pneumonia at 
the age of 30. 

F.H. Father died at the age of 51 of 
pneumonia. Mother died at the age of 47 
of cancer. 

M.H. Married, has three children living 
and well. 

Physical Examination. Revealed an obese, 
keen, emotionally tense, business man of 
about 51 years of age; weight—193 pounds; 
vital “capacity 3,000 cc; hemoglobin 95%; 
blood pressure 200/102; pupils were equ 
and reacted normally; throat—clear; there 
was a slight pulsus alternans; lungs—no 
rales; dull or bronchial breathing; abdomen 


‘no masses or tenderness, liver and spleen 


were not felt; heart was not enlarged, action 
was regular and rapid, sounded of good 
quality, no murmurs were heard; EKG trac- 
ings were not remarkable except for left 
ventricular preponderance. } 
Diagnosis of hypertension, hypertensive 
heart disease, and angina pectoris was made. 
The patient was advised to go to bed for 
three weeks. He was given Aminophyllin 1 
tablet TID and nitroglycerin PRN under the 
tongue. He was also advised to lose some 


weight. 
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At the end of three weeks he was allowed 
to get up but was advised to retire from his 
business. He continued to have some pre- 
cordial pain even on rest for he was tense 
and aggravated. Whatever one told him to 
do his reply was, “What difference does it 
make? In six months I shall be in Wake- 
field.” (There was a family lot in the 
cemetery in Wakefield.) With this idea in 
mind he resisted any words of encouragement 
and would continually interrupt with the 
above remark. It was felt that if we could 
overcome his resignation and instill some 
hopefulness in him it would help his condi- 
tion. 

‘This man was a very devoted father and 
husband. His wife had an innate religious 
instinct. With this as a start, the following 
attempt was made one day. 

Instead of discussing his condition with 
him, I told him about the romance of the 
rebuilding of Palestine. How a new life 
was starting there; and how Hebrew was re- 
juvenated; and how Jews were continuing 
to create a literature which is a continuation 
of the Old Bible. As he became absorbed in 
the pioneering drama, I interrupted the story 
by saying to him, “Do you know what I 
would like you to do? It would also please 
your wife very much, for you know her deep 
religious emotions. I would like to take a 
trip with you in five years from today, to 
Palestine. As your guide I would point out 
to you the numerous historical places men- 
tioned in the Sacred Writings. You would 
see the romance of pioneer life in action. 
You would gain a great many things which 
You missed during your busy life. You 
would also gain an understanding in the 
character and make-up of the Jewish people. 
What do you say to that?” 

Absorbed in this dissertation, he said, “I 
agree.” 

“Remember,” I said in all seriousness, “I 
really mean that.” 

His reply was, “Let's shake on that, and 
my wife will certainly be pleased to hear 
about it.” 

Ye the date.” I said, “December, 
I94rl” 

“I shall make all the arrangements.” he 
replied. 
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‘This suggestion took root and it worked 
well. I called it “a five-year plan for angina 
pectoris.” 

At the end of six months, on one of my 
routine visits, he said, “Four and one-half 
years more, Doctor.” 

A year later he said, “Three and one-half 
years more to go.” And so he looked for. 
Ward to that goal. In December, 1947, I said, 
smilingly, “What about the trip?” 

And he replied, “How can we go now, 
with hell breaking loose all over the world?" 

So we agreed to let the plan go for another 
five years—until the world again would re- 
turn to normal. 


Meanwhile, another tragedy occurred. In. 


1942, his youngest son, who resided in the 
West, accidentally shot himself while clean- 
ing his rifle. His married daughter received 
the sad news on the telephone at four AM, 
She, in turn, called me at that hour to go 
and break the news to her father who was 
suffering from as severe an ailment as angind 
pectoris. As a physician, I felt it was my 


duty—one which I could not shirk. At that 


time, the patient was retired and lived in an 
apartment hotel. I knew that his usual habit 
Was to rise early in the morning and sit in 
the lobby. I told the daughter to meet me 
there, and we would go together to break 
the sad news. I entered the lobby followed 
by the daughter and as he saw me enter 
said, “What happened?” 

‘To which I said, “I have some sad news to 
tell you, but first I want to ask you for 2 
favor. Cooperate with me so as to save 
your wife, you know that she is emotionally 
very tense.” 

“What happened?” he asked again. 

I answered, “Your son met with an acc 
dent.” 

“How? When?” j 

I said, “I really don’t know the details he 
may be dead. But what I am concerned wi! 
is your wife—how she will take it. Pleat 
cooperate with me and help me.” p 

He began to turn pale and he was given 
nitroglycerin and left with his daug te 
while I went upstairs. 

I said to the wife, “I have some sad br 
for you, your son met with an accices 
But what I am concerned with is your bu? 
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band.. You know that he has a serious heart 
condition and the slightest exertion or emo- 
tion is liable to prove fatal. I want. you to 
cooperate with me to save him.” 

“But what happened?” 

Again I repeated, “Your son met with an 
accident. He may be dead. I don’t know the 
details. But what I am concerned with is your 
husband. I want to save him and I want 
to solicit your aid in cooperating with me.” 
As I talked with her the husband came up- 
stairs with his daughter. 

With tears in his eyes he asked her, “How 
do you feel?” 

“Never mind me,” she replied, “how do 
you feel?” 

Here, again, is a case which utilized the 
background of the patient; two five-year 
Plans were drawn up to relieve the fear of 
eminent death by angina. Knowing the back- 
ground and the devotion of the patients for 
each other, it was utilized in another emer- 
fency—in a sad tragedy which could have 
been made even worse. 


Cass III 


The following case illustrates how utilizing 
the cultural background of the patient helped 
to overcome a hospital phobia in a patient 
Who needed an emergency operation. 

On the evening of March 21, 1932, I was 
called to see an elderly sick man on consulta- 
ose man whose diagnosis was problem- 
tt S.F., age 76, whose chief complaint 

b abdominal pain of three days’ duration. 
1S pain was generalized throughout the 
rot cand would last from fifteen to 
L ne minutes and then vanish. There was 

i Nausea at first, but no vomiting. Two 
Ea EARLY the patient felt worse because 
of Ge distress and frequent attacks 
LE eralized abdominal pain. Patient was 
relief Te so he took “bitter salts” with no 
Hd, nD ve it made him feel worse. The 

টা A Ns out of bed for j | hours. 

be Was not improved. ie gen- 
ও abdominal Pain disappeared adie 
er localized in the right lower 
Ushio oe One day previously he had taken 
siderab milk and then had vomited con- 

Y. Patient was much relieved after 
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vomiting. A physician was called in the day 
previously. He gave the patient some pills, 
with only slight relief. I was told that the 
Physician had said it was urethral colic. ‘The 
next day the patient vomited again and there 
was considerabe pain in the right lower quad- 
rant; as a result I was called in to see him. 

P.H. Born in Poland in 1856. Has resided 
in the United States for only eleven years. 
‘The rest of the history is irrelevant as he was 
always well. " 

F.H. Father died at the age of 85. Mother 
died during childbirth when the patient was 
quite young. 

Physical Examination. Revealed an old 
man of the patriarchal type, with a long 
gray beard and skull cap on his head. His 
face was flushed; temperature was 100.5; pulse 
— 100; respiration—24; eyes showed marked 
arcus senilis, both lenses showed opacities; 
lungs—there were rales at both bases, breath 
sounds were emphysematous, there was a 
soft blowing systolic murmur; abdomen— 
showed tenderness over McBurney’s point; 
skin over the right lower abdomen was more 
sensitive than the left and there was pain on 
rebound. I felt that it was a case of acute 
appendicitis and urged an immediate opera- 
tion. 

As soon as the patient heard the word 
“operation” mentioned he turned his head 
towards the wall and refused even to discuss 
the matter. He claimed that it was his wish 
to die in his own home, in his own bed. At 
that time his two little rooms were filled with 
his sons and daughters, his grandchildren 
and other relatives, each of them pleading 
with him to listen to the doctor's advice, but 
he refused. 

As a last resort, I entered the room of the 
patient and speaking to the other members 
of the family, I said, “Kibud Av.” (Those 
are the first two words of the commandment, 
“Honor thy Father”) “Honor thy father. 
Please don’t argue with him. You must re- 
spect his wishes. If it is your father’s will 
not to go to a hospital, you must respect his 
wish. Please leave the room and let me talk 
to him.” Then I turned to the old man and 
said, “Grandfather, the hour is late and I 
must go; but, first, I wish to ask you to do 
me a favor. Tomorrow when they lower 
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you into your grave and, as according to 
Jewish lore, the Angel will ask you your 
name and then perchance if He should ask 
you to mention the names of those who con- 
tributed to the cause of your death, would 
you please do me the favor of telling the 
Angel that it was not the fault of the physi- 
cian. That according to the best of his ability 
he diagnosed the case and advised you to go 
to the hospital, but that you yourself refused 
to go. Goodbye and good luck.” 

“Just a moment,” replied the patient. 

But I said that I was sorry—that it was 
late and that I must leave. 

“Just one second,” he pleaded, “I want 
to ask you—does a person die from this ill- 
ness?” 

“No,” I replied, “if you carry out the advice 
of the physicians and surgeons. Otherwise 
it may prove fatal.” 

He then said to his wife, “Give me my 
‘Arba Kanfoth’” (fringed, religious gar- 
ment). And he went to the hospital. 

He was admitted at 8:00 P.M. that evening 
and operated on the same night. A gangre- 
nous appendix was removed. He made an 
uneventful recovery. 

Here is a case where a patient born in 
Poland still retained the picture of the hos- 
pital in his native town—a dreadful place 
Where patients were sent as a last resort, in 
terminal stages of their illness, and from 
which very few returned. By appealing to 
his deep religious background, which con- 
tained both law and lore, it was possible to 
break his resistance to his hospital phobia 
and proceed with modern medical treatment. 
As a matter of fact, one year later, on August 
25, 1933, under localized anesthesia, a cataract 
Was removed from his right eye and on 
December 9, 1935, a nucleation of the left 
cataract was performed. 

Hospital records, no matter how complete 
in detail, lack the human element—as in 
this case, the fear of going to a hospital. 
However, without this human element there 
would have been no hospital record. 


CasE IV 


The following case illustrates an even more 
perplexed complex—that of a broken-hearted 
mother who fixed the guilt of the death of 
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her daughter on a physician and the only 
way that she could be made to reason was 
by an appeal to a traditional Jewish ritual, 
On one of New England’s stormy winter 
days in February of 1933 I was called to see 
a man with an acute pharyngitis. Treat 
ment was outlined to him and the man then 
said, “Will you please examine my wife as 
she is suffering from a heart attack.” 
Physical Examination. Revealed a woman, 
aged 56, with a moderate tachycardia; rate 
—120, heart was not enlarged, sounds were 
regular, no murmurs were heard; lungs—no 
rales; blood pressure 140/70; thyroid was not 
palpable, no exophthalmus present. Patient 
appeared tense and anxious. ‘There were m0 
signs or symptoms of hyperthyroidism. I 
prescribed triple-bromides and told her to 
take a dram TID. I reassured her that she 
had no heart trouble but that she was suffer- 
ing from some emotional upset and that 
Was the cause of her rapid heart action. 
“Upset!” she exclaimed, “Why Doctor, my 
daughter was just killed by a doctor!” Her 
she mentioned the name of a reputable Boston 
surgeon. 
“What do you mean by that?” I asked, and 
she told me the following story: : 
Her daughter, age 26, had been stricken 
ten days previously with signs and symptoms 
of acute appendicitis. A surgeon was called 
in. He diagnosed the case correctly and took 
her to the hospital. She was operated on 
and an acute inflamed appendix was I¢ 
moved. At the end of eight days she was 
brought home. A few hours later, while 
walking into her bedroom and looking over 
some gifts that had been sent to her, she 
dropped dead. id 
“Why, madam,” I said, “the doctor dt 
not kill your daughter. He did everythin El 
that was right and your daughter died 0 
one of the complications that sometimes fs 
low an operation.” ’ 
She interrupted, screaming, “You docs 
and jumped from her chair in a fit of 1 ly 
teria. “You doctors have a union. V0) 
never talk against each other but you ko 
a illed her 
very well in your heart that he kille il 
IF I had had Dr. ........ this thing Wo 
never have happened.” 
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With this she collapsed in her chair, 
Weeping. 

ie several attempts to calm her, telling 
her that a similar episode had happened to 
the son of a state official whose death notice 
had recently appeared on the front page of 
all the Boston papers, but to no avail. 

Again she said, “You doctors have a union, 
but you know the truth. ‘That he killed herl 
Why didn’t he kill me? I have lived my 
lifel She was my source of joy and happi- 
ness!” Here she narrated, with tears in her 
eyes, the story of the life of her daughter, 
how she excelled in her studies, how beautiful 
she was, and with this she rushed out and 
brought in a picture of her. Then she de- 
scribed the funeral, etc. 

Here is a mother whose heart was broken 
and bleeding over the premature death of 
her only daughter and she had fixed the 
guilt of death on the surgeon who had done 
his duty and performed the operation. Any 
attempt to comfort her met with further 
association of me as a member of “the union” 
and thus a partner to the crime. I tried to 
counteract this by appealing to the cultural, 
teligious background of the patient. I in- 
terrupted the conversation suddenly by say- 
Ing to the woman, “Pardon me, but I forgot 
to ask your husband a very important ques- 
tion,” I then said to the husband, “Do you 
Wash your hands after going to the bathroom, 
According to the Jewish ritual law?” 

Yes,” he replied. 
ie canwhile, the woman remained with 
gt mouth Open, as if in the middle of a 

titence, while tears were still flowing from 

Cr eyes, 

1 a rhe Heng “Do you recite 
your FS er Yozar,’ after you wash 
as REE truth,” he said, “sometimes I 

“Now,” I ES a do recite it, d. 
ou hres TE ds lo recite it, do 
ls he answered, “I must confess that I 
ft Well,” I said, “I shall recite the prayer 
OT You, as it is one of the fi dical de 
scriptions to be fi SDSS IEEE 

cc e found anywhere. 

st At does it mean?” he asked. 
Arted the recitation: “Blessed art Thou, 
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O Lord our God, King of the universe, who 
has fashioned man in wisdom, and created 
in him may orifices and tubes. It is re- 
vealed and known before Thy glorious throne, 
that if but one of these be opened or stopped, 
it would be impossible to exist and to stand 
before Thy presence. Blessed art Thou, O 
Lord, who healest all flesh and doest won- 
drously.” As they both listened attentively 
I finished by saying, “One of those tubes 
closed—that is the cause of your daughter's 
death.” 

The husband turned to his wife and said, 
“Do you hear? The doctor is right.. So it 
is written and it is the fault of no one.” 

Here I felt that my mission was performed 
and I had helped to sooth a mother’s broken 
heart. I put on my coat and was about to’ 
leave when the woman turned to me and 
said, “Please, doctor, cool off, you are sweat- 
ing. It is cold and stormy outside. You 
may catch cold. We need you. You are a 
friend in need.” 


DiscussION AND SUMMARY 


By knowing well the cultural background 
of the patient, the physician can view the 
universe through the eyes of the patient. He 
will then be able to understand the com- 
plexities of the texture and pattern of the 
patient's reasoning. A patient's actions and 
motivations become clear and understandable. 
A lack of understanding of the deep cultural 
background will often mislead a physician 
and cause him to draw a wrong conclusion, 
as illustrated by the following episode: 

An elderly patient of mine, suffering 
from advanced Buerger’s disease, was ad- 
mitted to the hospital for amputation of the 
involved leg. I witnessed the operation which 
was done under spinal anesthesia. In the 
tense silent atmosphere of the operating 
room, as the surgeon was sawing the bone, 
the patient was heard mumbling in a chant- 
ing voice as if accompanying the rhythm of 
the saw. Whispering to the young resident 
anesthetist I inquired about the patient's 
condition. He replied, “His pulse and blood 
pressure are good; but it seems as if the spinal 
anesthetic has affected his mind.” I turned 
my ear to the patient and I heard him hum- 
ming in Hebrew the words of an ancient 
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prayer, “God, who performs miracles, who 
is the creator of medicine, etc. . . .” Does 
this indicate that the patient's mind was 
affected, or does it not point out that the 
young anesthetist was misled because of lack 
of knowledge of the patient’s deep cultural 
background. 

If we wish really to understand a patient’s 
mode of thinking we must delve deeply into 
his history, culture, and tradition. In mental 
ailments, as in organic disease, we must 
understand the natural processes and work 
with them, not against them. ‘This is true 
of all peoples and all nationalities. ‘This is 
particularly true in the case of the Jew, who 
has a long history, a continuous culture, a 
vast literature, and an endless chain of tradi- 
tions. All these factors modify the pattern 
of one’s thinking. ‘The reasoning processes 
are like long equations with several un- 
knowns, where each symbol has to be worked 
Out in order to. solve the equations. Nor is 
there a slide rule formula in medicine which 
would apply to all patients. Each one has 
to be studied individually and an estimate 
made of the entire personality. 

Knowing the cultural background of the 
patient we can utilize it also as a therapeutic 
measure, for it permits the physician to 
penetrate into the very depths of the sub- 
conscious mind of the patient and bring it 
to surface. The cultural background acts as 
a lever and will penetrate deep into the sub- 
conscious mind. ‘The more the Physician 
knows about the cultural background of the 
patient the longer the arm of the lever is 
for lifting and bringing his point into the 
focus of the patient. 

These four cases are not merely simple 
empirical incidents wherein the Physician is 
called upon to give emotional support. The 
Preservation and reproduction of the human 
Voice or the recording electrocardiographically 
of electrical potentials of the heart muscle 
appear very simple superficially when once 
seen performed; but an analysis of these 
mechanical devices will reveal intricate basic 
scientific principles. So an analysis of these 
cases will reveal deep-rooted Psychological 
Problems and treatment scientifically based 
on an understanding of these problems. 

Case I evolves around the deep-rooted 
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Jewish psychology of “Kadish,” a mourning 
Prayer recited by a son after the departed 
parents. ‘This prayer does not mention a 

word about death or the departed. It is 

merely a recital of the glorification of God, 

But so deeply rooted is this custom that to 

a Jew it means everything. In it he sees 

immortality. When he is gone his child— 

part of him—carries on his ideals. ‘This psy- 

chology was briefly expressed by a wise Jew 

Who was congratulated on his son’s accom- 

Plishments in the academic world, whose 

fame was world-wide, but who was not strict 

in his religious observances. He replied, 

“Tzu a ‘Kadish’ kumt is nicht.” (Still heis 

not what is meant by a “Kadish.”) In Cat 
I the woman risked her life, in spite of the 
advice of her physicians, and gave birth to 
a son. Here is a deep subconscious motive 
tion that prompted her to take the risk, The 
son was given a professional education at 
more sacrifice; and then he married out of 
his faith—which made him a lost cause, If 
he had died during the war, it would have 
been a death for the glory of the country 
and the flag. Psychologically there was death 
without glory and instead of glory there was 
insult upon injury. ‘To this mother it was 
a severe psychic trauma which revealed itsel 
in the various somatic manifestations. This 
Problem was brought to the surface, but it 
Was difficult to integrate it in her conscious 
mind and to make her see that he was stil 
alive and still part of her. Her rational proc 
esses were blocked by intense emotions. One 
could not reason with her. She would not 
listen to reason. In order to focus her at 
tention, it was decided to tell her an innocent 
story—a kind of psychological detour as 27 
approach to the very core of her ration’ 

Processes—a superficially innocent story i 
Which a great Rabbi, who in the eyes of the 
religious Jew is final authority in questions 
of law, plays the main role. In the Rabbis 
case his own daughter leaves him and bis 
environment when she grows up. The sl 
also reveals a man who, though converte | 
is not considered a total loss by the Rab 
If such a man asks for mercy he still has 8 
chance. al 
‘The second case deals with a keen bus 

man who becomes a victim of a very serio! 


ailment, angina of effort. He is retired from 
his busy daily routine and every day reads 
“the trends in the stock market quotations as 
well as the death column. One cause of 
death he understands—so-and-so died of heart 
attack, Death stares at him and he develops 
gn intense fear of it until it finally becomes 
an obsession with him. ‘This is not calm 
‘resignation to it. The fear is so intense that 
all Words of encouragement rebound. The 
“oad to intellectual insight is blocked by 
fear, Therefore, an approach is made again 
by way of a detour—side-tracking his illness 
by focusing his mind on the romance of 
Palestine. The rejuvenation of a people is 
| portrayed—the drama of Israel for many 
centuries, It is a fascinating story to listen 
to, While still absorbed in the story a sug- 
| gestion is made to him, that in five years 
he should go to Palestine and see this drama 
staged before his own eyes. He swallowed 
a smooth pill without effort. ‘The pill was 
further sugar-coated by appealing to his 
devotion to his wife, as such an experience 
Would appeal to her religious instincts. As 
time goes on and nothing happens to him, 
his fear lessens and he has a goal, a five-year- 
Plan, To lessen the emotional shock of the 
sudden death of a son to a person suffering 
tom angina pectoris, another procedure was 
Used, The tragedy of the accident was some- 
What sidetracked by an appeal to him. to 
re in saving his wife, to whom he was 
ee She, on the other hand, was taken 
to confidence to spare the life of her hus- 
i To further dampen the tragic jolt, 
: the family to have the funeral in 
Me est and the temporary burial there. 
anwhile, the father would fulfill his duties 
ny reciting the “Kadish” at home on 
he of the funeral. Such was the case. 

t oR case illustrates an old Jew whose 
tnade EEL of an old Polish hospital 
Su HR read all hospitals and close his 
De he to any suggestions about going 
i no matter how urgent the 
intellect 0 ‘Fear blocked the pathway to 
or Be insight. Tt was opened by a back 
diciuis Y telling the family to respect his 
) HE ন Ho matter what they may be, as it 
ty of children to respect their parents, 
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I gained his confidence and made him feel 
that the physician was an ally to his cause. 
I then asked him to do me a favor and tell 
the “Angel” that the doctor had done his 
duty and so the cause of death, if and when 
it came, would be his own. This is not 
merely frightening a patient with death, for 
his fear of hospitals was even greater; but it 
has a more profound appeal. The religious 
Jew is taught that to preserve his own life 
is as sacred as saving the lives of others. Com- 
mitting suicide is looked upon as a mortal 
sin and such a person is buried near the wall 
of the cemetery. Thus, the dreadful mental 
pictures associated with hospitals vanished 
from his mind and he listened to advice. 

The last case illustrates a mother who lost 
her only daughter because of a postoperative 
accident and who focuses the guilt on the 
innocent surgeon. Attempts to explain this 
accident merely made the physician a partner 
to the guilt, one who belonged to the same 
“union.” She felt that the physician knew 
the facts as she imagined them to be, but 
that he was merely concealing them. An 
iron curtain blocks all appeals to reason. In- 
tellectual insight is gained by a sudden in- 
terruption of the discussion by the recital of 
an innocent prayer, one which is repeated . 
daily in the orthodox mode of living. This 
prayer made clear to her the logic of embolic 
phenomena. The authors of prayers cannot 
be accused of union membership. Psycho- 
logically there is, indeed, power in prayer. 

‘To conclude, these four cases serve as a 
reminder of a definite law about human 
mental behavior. Just as on the physical side, 
in order to understand the functions of an 
organ we study its evolutionary development, 
embryology as well as the anatomical and 
microscopic studies, so in a mental pattern 
of a patient we must not only delve into the 
complete history of a person but in the 
cultural background of that particular race 
from which he sprung. Every person carries 
within him mental seeds of culture from 
numerous generations that anteceded him. In 
the words of a poet and psychologist who 
said: 

“Our deeds still travel with us from afar, 

And what we have been makes us what we are." 
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SUMMARY 
An attempt is made in this paper to show 
how significant it is for the physician to know 
the cultural background of the patient in order 
to diagnose and treat certain beliefs and 
traditions which are deeply rooted in the 
cultural history of a people. When these 
beliefs are challenged, in some instances psy- 
chosomatic problems develop. These four 
cases deal with Jewish patients whose people 
have a long, continuous cultural history with 
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traditions and beliefs going back for many 
centuries. In such cases it is well that the 
physician himself be acquainted and familiar 
with the evolution of those ideas. In this 
way he can reveal their complexities and | 
bring their problems to the surface. 

Not only will a knowledge of the cultural 
background of the patient help in the diag- 
nosis of the disease but it can also be made | 
to act as a therapeutic agent. 
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CRITIQUES AND NOTES 


SELECTIVE PERCEPTION IN THE INTERPRETATION OF SYMBOLS 


HAROLD H. MOSAK Ax» FREDERICK J. TODD 
Veterans Administration Mental Hygiene Unit, Denver, Colorado 1 


N the development of psychoanalytic theory much 
has been made of analogy and allusion to vali- 
be or to illustrate certain Freudian hypotheses. 
The use of allusion finds prominent expression in 
the interpretation of symbols, e.g., fire is often 
treated as a symbol of male sexuality, and to con- 
“firm this interpretation, allusion is frequently made 
to the Prometheus myth. Although Freud in his 
early writings formulated a system which included 
fixed symbols (1), he later modified his position so 
that greater use was made of the patient's personal 
associations in the interpretation of symbols. Never- 
theless, a perusal of psychoanalytic writings would 
reveal that symbols are often interpreted as having 
fixed meanings independent of the personality of 
the Person who expresses these symbols—in dreams, 
in literature, in art, or in advertising. When such 
Interpretations are made, it is our hypothesis that 
4 process. of selective perception occurs and that 
the symbol interpreter responds only t6 those ele- 
mMents which confirm his biases and neglects or 
Iejects those aspects which are counter to his 
OWn values.2 ‘That such a process occurs has been 
A EEty demonstrated by Postman, Bruner, 
and McGinnies (2). In order to point out how this 
ES Operates we cite the following illustration: 
TRY i a case conference a psychoanalyst, in 
Ry A Case, referred to the automobile as a 
lo this ee symbol. To lend further emphasis 
gutsinobile Ee he alluded to phrases used in 
quently TER ol bes conse- 
lacing thine ৰ automobile advertisements 
Port of the 1 a es of automobiles. In sup- 
He analyst's interpretation we found such 
ts as the following: 


don Packed with plenty of zoom” 


“the aks rigid” 

rent Performance of Fireball valve-in-head 
“blazing 
, Toad at 

Onger, 
1 Revi 4 
lined wip yn the Veterans Administration and pub- 

ie sare the approval of the Chief Medical Director. 
Ue the resyl and conclusions published by the authors 
Sarily refect ie their own study and do not neces- 
{hinisration. Ie opinion or policy of the Veterans 

Can discon 5 - 

Use of Ver this selective process in the ordinary 
cart OU MES to believe “Absence Vals the 
mind” fy, onder” contradicts “Out of sight, out of 
Course, ne, Te Who accept “Haste makes waste,” of 
lost,» “elect the attitude that “He who hesitates is 


get-away—ecntirel: 
any speeds ly new command of the 


twice as rigid, lasts longer” 


However, further examination of these advertise- 
ments demonstrated that the same sort of validity 
could be attributed to the interpretation of the auto- 
mobile as a feminine symbol for we find such 
language as the following: 


“rich . . . in the spaciousness of its interior— 
roominess” 

“more value in beauty and comfort . . . 
value in safety protection" 

“Jeads in those things that make driving easier, 
safer, more comfortable” 

“has more room in it than any other standard 
6-passenger sedan on the market.” 

“when you find how much room and restful com- 
fort [in the] spacious interior . . ." 

“with these bodies . . . you'll enjoy a far safer, 
quieter, more comfortable ride." 

“, , . gives you ‘Fashion Car’ styling. From the 
sweep of its lines and the soundness of its coach- 
work . . . to the last detail of its ‘jewel box! in- 
terior . . . it's America’s best dressed car." 

“, started with a spacious interior and practically 
built the rest of the car around it! Here is room 
‘to roam around in'—plenty of room to let the 
human body take the positions that are natural 
and therefore comfortable.” 


more 


Finally one advertisement which urges one to 
“feel the surging power of the high compression 
‘Get-Away’ engine!” follows this with the contradic- 
tory statement, “see how smoothly she rolls along 
and see how wonderfully easy she is to handle” 
(italics ours). 

On the basis of this limited survey it seems appar- 
ent that an equally valid case for attributing femi- 
nine qualities to the automobile as a symbol could 
be formulated. Examination of the cited phrases 
would indicate that advertisement writers seem to 
stress both masculine and feminine attributes in 
exploiting their wares, masculine traits including 
power, rigidity, and size, while feminine attributes 
include roominess, comfort, protection, and glam- 
our. From this, several conclusions are possible. 
It would seem that symbols cannot always, if indeed 
be interpreted independently of the individuals 
employing the symbols. It is altogether possible, 
moreover, in this specific illustration that the adver- 
tising phraseology employed is a reflection of the 
individual advertisement writer's unconscious proc- 
esses rather than a universal expression. Possibly 
because the advertiser must appeal to. both men and 
women, he unconsciously plays up both aspects. 
This would also suggest that the private meaning 
that the automobile has for the individual is impor- 
tant. For some it may represent a symbol of power, 


ever, 
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prestige, wealth, or beauty, in which case an inter- 

' pretation along Adlerian lines might equally “ex- 
plain” the symbol. It also becomes evident that 
caution may be exercised in using allusory material 
for validation of symbolic interpretation since selec- 
tive perception may seriously distort these interpre- 
tations. 
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‘THE PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGION: 
SOME SUGGESTED AREAS OF RESEARCH OF SIGNIFICANCE TO 
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ALF a century ago the psychology of religion 

was flourishing and all kinds of expectations 
were held as to its future. Starbuck conducted his 
researches on the conversion experience (8). Hall 
dealt at length with the relation of adolescence to 
religious experience (1). James wrote his Varieties 
of Religious Experience (4). There was even a 
Journal of Religious Psychology from 1904 to 19I1. 
Seward Hiltner has recently given a good survey 
of this development in an article in the Crozer 
Quarterly (2). 

But about the time of the first World War much 
of this interest subsided. What interest there has 
been since then has been largely in the adapting of 
the practices of clinical psychology to the uses of 
the ministry. Clinical training for ministers has 
become an amazingly popular field, but there is 
almost no material available using the techniques of 
social psychology, the psychology of personality, 
etc., in the study of religion. What has been done 
has a mediocre character—largely the rehashing of 
Psychological principles by someone whose primary 
training is theological and who is merely grafting 
Psychological theory onto his basic discipline. 

Yet from the standpoint of Psychology as a sci- 
ence, religion offers untold possibilities for research 
—research of more general value than simply the 
understanding of religion. This paper does not pre- 
tend to be exhaustive, but only to point out a few 
of the major areas in which such research can have 
general value. 4 


‘THE SecT PERSONALITY 


One of our major problems today is to under- 
stand the personality attracted to such militant 
minority groups as the Communist party, the Silver 
Shirts, the Christian Front, the Ku Klux Klan, etc. 
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Religious minority groups are for the most part 
much less secretive than these political groups, 
Records should be much more available for study. 
(OF course, the problem of rapport is a vital one, 
Most minority groups tend to be extremely "in 
group" conscious and very suspicious of the out 
sider.) It should be possible, however, to establish 
something of the dynamics of personality which 
leads an individual to identify himself with Jeho 
vah’s Witnesses, a sect that considers all religious 
groups agencies of Satan and all government 3 
designed to oppress the saved. Here is probably 
as extreme a group as one can find, in the sense that 

it stands completely apart from the larger society 
and considers everything associated with that larger 
society as evil. In spite of this, however, he 
little thought of their being traitors in the politica! 
sense and no necessity for the organization to opt 
ate in secret as it is for the K.K.K. and the Com 
munist party. 

The Christian Science church offers another good 
chance for study. Why does this highly organ 
group of upper middle-class people (even i 
female in its composition than the other chur 
of the country) have such a hold on its membens || 
Does its pseudo-intellectuality have anything in cot 
mon with the radical “intelligentsia”? To! fs 
the Christian Science church is highly resistant | 
any attempt to explore its records—even opposing 
federal religious census—but individual C! bts 
Scientists are quite willing, even anxious, 0c { 
their beliefs and Practices with sympathetic | 
siders. ul 
Then there is the whole group of Pentel 
Bible, etc., churches which have grown up vl thet 
the ordinary- religious community, gaining ihe 
strength from the disfranchised, the transient, 


‘They, too, tend to be highly critical 
ore respectable portions of society. ls it 
‘that the social isolate has here found a 
which his self-respect can be maintained 
|)? A study of the sectarian personality 
be invaluable. 

question might well be put: What is the 
of these deviant groups to the individual 
y? Is it similar to the appeal of deviant 
| groups? What type of personality responds 
appeal? Does it have anything in common 
| the personality attracted by deviant political 

psi 


(CULTURAL ACCOMMODATION 


Tnterest is often expressed in the tendency of insti- 
, tutions to perpetuate themselves after the goal for 

Which they were organized has ceased to exist. Re- 
lligious sects offer something of the same phenom- 
enon. ‘The group which was sectarian (withdrawn 
from society) a generation ago, tends now to take 
More of the role of a participating social group. 
lve been the changes in the personality 
its membership to produce this change? 
it now attract a different type of personality? 
Ceased to work toward the objectives orig- 
Set up? In other words, what are the inter- 
dynamics of the group that make this shift 
i Open-minded leaders of such groups wel- 
Sympathetic interpretation of what is happen- 
their fellowship and what is likely to happen 
future, But this knowledge is of more than 
In interest. It is of value for understanding 
institutions. It is obvious that a changing 
cy will change the emphases, but we need 
Vastly more of the detail involved. 


Ea 
Our 


' %া INTERGROUP ACCOMMODATION 


# : social Psychologist is deeply interested in the 
Ways in which independent groups (particularly 
¢ O08). Come to adapt to each other. Actually 
council” OF “ecumenical” movement he has 
Cxperiment ready set for him. Here he can 
dynamics of adjustment between sovereign 
ips in actual operation—and there is a long 
Carefully documented history of the process. 


a Sees the careful and eager search for 


) ঢু las on which organizations of the most di- 
#a History and Structure can agree. Here he sees 

k ther essures making for accommodation even when 
r Oficial philosophies refuse to countenance it (as 

1 the Eastern Orthodox churches join the World 
2ncil of Churches, although their official doctrine 
t ie other churches are not true churches, 
ustify it because they will here be “witnessing” 
Other. churches). Here he sees powerful 
tional leaders giving fervent verbal sup- 
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port to the ecumenical cause but balking at the 
details which will make it really work. Here he 
finds aggressive officials of denominations officially 
forbidden to participate in such councils turning 
to the leaders of the councils for technical informa- 
tion and assistance. He sees the pressure on behalf 
of financially hard-pressed national and international 
leaders for pooling their efforts, and he sees sovereign 
denominations trying to come to grips over the 
problem of “colonies” (new churches in new com- 
munities and unfruitful churches in dying com- 
munities). He sees the confusion when a highly 
centralized church like the Methodist and a com- 
pletely decentralized one like the Baptist try to 
understand and cope with each other’s policies. 

The study of intergroup dynamics as shown in 
the “council” and “ecumenical” movement can fur- 
nish a wealth of material for understanding the 
problem of rival unions, of rival states, and of 
rival nations. 


UNIONS oF ORGANIZATIONS 


The church union movement has a lot of material 
for the psychologist, also. The story of the “long 
road” to Methodist union (6) should furnish a good 
deal of material on the forces at work to perpet- 
uate independent organizations. The story of the 
union of the Congregational and Christian churches 
is a totally different one in which a small, virtually 
bankrupt fellowship was absorbed into a larger, 
more affluent one, but still kept some of its sectarian 
qualities even in the union. The bitter fight going 
on now within the Congregational Christian 
churches—in the attempt to forestall union with 
the Evangelical and Reformed Church (itself a 
recent union)—should throw a good deal of light 
on the factors making for recalcitrant stands of 
minorities on the question of organic unions. (In 
this case one should know that one of the bitterest 
opponents of the union is the son of a man who was 
tried for heresy by such a body as the proposed 
United Church may turn out to be and who has 
a great fear of centralization; that another man 
has for some years been in charge of one of the 
richest religious endowment funds in the country 
and foresees the likelihood of having to spread it 
twice as far as before—he claims to fear its com- 
plete loss in the courts, etc.) 


GROUP STRUCTURE 


We often wonder at people turning to authori- 
tarian governments and psychologically we try to 
understand this preference. Actually, within our 
own culture we have the most diverse forms of 
political structure available for study in the various 
ecclesiastical structures. The Roman Catholic 
church is completely centralized and has been able 
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to discourage, apparently quite voluntarily on the 
part of its members, any serious criticism from 
within the ranks. ‘The Methodist hierarchical struc- 
ture is almost completely nondemocratic. Once a 
bishop has been elected he is pretty well beyond the 
control of his group in every way. Even his salary 
and expense account are paid from national funds 
and not from local conference funds. He can’t 
even be reached through the purse strings! Yet the 
average Methodist minister would be the last to 
think of his organization as undemocratic. He has 
learned to adapt to it and to manipulate it, and he 
thinks of it primarily as an institution for main- 
taining his security. If he gets in trouble with the 
local congregation he will not suffer; the bishop 
will simply move him to another post. Because 
of this knowledge of the security that is theirs, the 
Methodist ministry is thus able to speak out in 
criticism of local conditions in a way that the min- 
istry of almost no other denomination can. Of 
course, it is equally true that one who departs too 
markedly from the desires of the bishop will find 
himself continually relegated to the “back woods”— 
but most of them seldom think of that. On the other 
hand, one finds a completely nonclerical structure in 
the Mormon church with no specialized training, 
ordination, or any of the usual requirements of a 
distinctive ministry laid upon its leaders. Any lay- 
man can get elected to local office—even to the 
First Presidency. But the decisions of the First 
Presidency are usually pretty binding and not to 
be violated thoughtlessly. Of course, the First 
Presidency (and bishops in other denominations) 
is fully aware of the state of mind of the church 
before new policies are laid down, but knowledge 
of the ways in which this awareness is obtained 
and of the way the membership is sold on a new 
Policy will well repay psychological study. 

(Incidentally, the Mormons offer an interesting 
field of study in the completeness with which the 
church dominates the lives of its members. This 
church is successful in expansion only when it 
establishes a community that furnishes means of 
satisfying all the needs of its members—cooperatives, 
recreational organizations, etc. The Psychologist 
might well study some of the mechanisms by which 
this community solidarity is maintained.) 


INDIVIDUAL EXPERIENCE 


‘The conversion experience offered the early psy- 
chologists a fruitful field for investigation. One 
might well ask the question as to why the conver- 
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sion experience is no longer such a significant fact 
in the lives of individuals. What cultural Changes 
have produced this change in individual need? 
The mystical experience, although investigated 
in some detail by Leuba (5), Pratt (7), and Hughes 
(3), might well be reinvestigated in the light of 
more recent findings. What distinguishes the mys 
tical experience from abnormal visions and illu. 
sions? Or is there any distinction? Whatever the 
answer, the study should be rewarding in under 
standing abnormality (whether psychotic or not), 


THe PsYycHoLoGY OF BELIEFS AND DocTRINES 


Finally, one needs to ask the question of all re- 
ligious beliefs and doctrines: What personal need 
did this doctrine originally strive to meet? Dos 
this need still exist? Does the doctrine still meet 
it? Are there other more effective ways of meeting 
it? The answers to all these will be of significance 
to psychology in general. 


Social psychology, the psychology of personality, 
differential psychology, and abnormal Psychology all 
stand to widen their horizons by including religious 


Phenomena within their scope. It seems a litle 


ridiculous that we who have ventured into so many 
forbidden areas of life should hesitate to study ob 
jectively this vast institutional field where there is 
waiting such a richness of material still unexam- 
ined. The above suggestions but skim the crock, 
It might well repay one of the foundations to put 
someone (or a committee) at the task of explor. 
ing in more detail the possibilities for psychological 
research in this field. 
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HEN Subjects are selected by any procedure 
: other than random sampling, the possibility 
of systematic bias in selection must be considered. 
This is especially true of studies in which subjects 
are obtained through volunteering procedures, as 
is done in so many psychological researches (1). 
‘This danger can be avoided if it can be demon- 
strated that the use of volunteers does not introduce 
systematic bias into the results of the study. This 
test of the presence of bias or, as we shall call it, 
of volunteer-error, is dependent upon the avail- 
ability of data on a variable which is correlated 
with the experimental variable and which is avail- 
able for an unselected group including both volun- 
teers and nonvolunteers. 

One such variable is the level of self-esteem 
Which was found to be highly correlated with 
Various kinds of sexual behaviors and attitudes. In 


1937 a paper-and-pencil test of self-esteem level was 


developed which could be used for research with 
large numbers of subjects. The validity coefficient 
Of this test was .9r and the reliability coefficient, .90. 
It was reported in 1940 and published in 1942 by 
the Stanford University Press as the “Social Per- 
sonality Inventory for College Women” (3). 

The possibility of the use of the self-esteem test 
to study volunteer-error in sex studies was discov- 
ered in a study of sexual habits of women which 
Maslow reported in 1942 (4). He had used volun- 
teers for the study, and stumbled across the disquiet- 
Eee (a) the volunteers were predom- 
beth ly high in self-esteem (i.e., self-confident, sure 
fe lemselves, forward), and (b) those high in self- 

teem score differed considerably from those low in 
E ie? score in their sexual behavior. 

Was found that about 90 per cent of the sub- 
Eo Were in the middle and high self-esteem 
and only about 10 per cent in the low self- 

% Roe An extremely high proportion of 
En self-esteem subjects were virgins, were non- 
al ies and were low in unconventional sex- 
ন es, especially in oral-genital behavior. In 
Ee many of the high self-esteem volunteers 
Menton: En masturbators, and high in uncon- 
Elid Sexual attitudes. The self-esteem score 
i with unconventional sex attitude .71, with 
ee AS and with masturbation .41. To cor- 
a ie Volunteer-error a special effort was made 
ৰ In subjects who were low in self-esteem score. 

We wish here to acknowledge the help given by 


Charl, t 
€S Fulweiler and Ed Davies, graduate students at 


niversity of California. 


VOLUNTEER-ERROR IN THE KINSEY STUDY! 
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In addition, a simple statistical technique for cor- 
recting for volunteer-error was utilized and de- 
scribed in this paper. 

DissicGN oF THE EXPERIMENT 


These considerations were urged upon Dr. Kinsey 
about 5 or 6 years ago, since his now well-known 
research at that time rested almost entirely on data 
derived from volunteers. A crucial experiment was 
jointly designed and executed by Dr. Kinsey and 
Maslow to employ the self-esteem test to evaluate 
the extent of the volunteer-error in Dr. Kinsey's 
study and to check on the correlations between 
self-esteem and sexual behavior which had been 
found previously. Drs. Kinsey and Pomeroy set up 
an office near the Brooklyn College campus, and 
Maslow made a strong appeal for volunteers in five 
of his classes in the psychology department, in 
which all students had already been tested for level 
of self-esteem by use of the Maslow Social Person- 
ality Inventory. It was then possible to compare 
these scores for the students who had actually fur- 
nished sex histories to Dr. Kinsey or to Dr. Pom- 
eroy and those who had refused. Since the appeals 
to volunteer were made in class, the external pres- 
sure on volunteers and nonvolunteers was identical. 

The students of all of these five classes had for 
other reasons also filled out Maslow’s S-I Inventory 
(5), a measure of feelings of security-insecurity, and 
this was included in the analysis along with the 
dominance scores as a control, inasmuch as there 
was no reason to expect correlations between secu- 
rity and sex, or between security and volunteering. 


REsULTs 


The difference between volunteers and nonvolun- 
teers in the security-insecurity score was small and 
statistically insignificant, as expected, and can be 
omitted from further consideration. ‘This excludes 
the possibility that volunteers were more neurotic 
than nonvolunteers. 

The frequency distributions of volunteers and 
nonvolunteers on self-esteem score for five groups 
are given in Table 1. Data on an additional 64 vol- 
unteers not in these five classes are omitted here 
because they do not change the results and com- 
parable data for nonvolunteers are not available. 
Some of the pertinent data for five classes compar- 
ing volunteers with nonvolunteers on self-esteem 
score are given in Table 2. The percentage of vol- 
Unteers varies from 32.0 per cent in Group I to 56.7 
per cent in Group II. For the groups combined 
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TABLE 1 


FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF SELF-ESTEEM SCORES FOR FIVE GROUPS OF VOLUNTEERS AND 
NONVOLUNTEERS 


SELF-ESTEEM 
SCORES VOLUNTEERS 


I I I IV 


143 157 
128 - 142 1 
113-127 1 
98-112 1 I 
83 - 97 2 
68 - 82 
53:46. 1 
38 - 52 2 
23-37 
8-22 3 
Fg 
—22- 8 
ly TET 
—52- 38 bs 
7677-53 ll 
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97783 1 
—1I12- —98 1 
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the percentage of volunteers is 43.0 per cent. The 
variability among volunteers ranges from a stand- 
ard deviation of 25.9 in Group III to 75.0 in Group 
Il. Among the nonvolunteers the variability ranges 
from 45.3 in Group III to 89.2 in Group IV. For 
the groups combined there is more variability anong 
volunteers (SD of 53.3) than among nonvolunteers 
(SD of 47.2). 

The mean self-esteem scores for volunteers and 
Donvolunteers are shown in Table 3. Except for 
Group Il, the volunteer groups consistently have a 
higher mean self-esteem score than the nonvolunteer 
groups. For all groups combined the mean self. 
esteem. score of volunteers is 24.8 and for non- 
Volunteers 5.1, a difference of 19.7. The standard 
deviation for the combined volunteering and non- 
volunteering group is 50.2, and the difference, 
Which is .39 as large as this standard deviation, 


cannot be said to be an excessively large one. Figure 
1 shows that there is considerable overlap between 
the distribution of self-esteem scores for the two 
groups. The difference, however, is a noticeable 
One, and one which is statistically significant at the 
.02 level of confidence by the t-test of combined 
groups and at the .or-.05 level by the F-test of five 
classes. The difference between volunteers and non 
Volunteers in self-esteem score was not quite as large 
as the one found by the senior author in his study. 
This finding, however, upholds the hypothesis that 
on the average volunteers are higher in self-esteem 
score than nonvolunteers. 

Analysis of the data showed that Group Il, whose 
volunteers were distinguished by having a lower 
self-esteem score than nonvolunteers, was also div 
tinguished by a number of differences from the 
other four classes, ‘This class was a class in abnor- 


TABLE 2 


COMPARISON OF VOLUNTEERS (V) AND NONVOLUNTEERS (Nv) 


IN NUMBER, PERCENTAGE OF Tori 


AND STANDARD DEVIATION 


CoMBINED 


Vv 8 Ix 1 15 65 

Number Nv 17 20 3 21 86 
Percentage Vy. 32.0 56.7 35-5 48.3 417 43:0 
of Total Nv 68.0 43.3 64.5 51.7 58.4 by 
Vv 62.0 75.0 25.9 48.1 43.1 533 

SD Nv 53-6 46.6 45.3 89.2 52.0 47:2 
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TABLE 3 
COMPARISON OF VOLUNTEERS AND NONVOLUNTEERS IN MEAN SELF-ESTEEM SCORE 
1 


mal psychology with a high proportion of upper 
_classmen, whereas the other four classes were classes 


jn normal personality, composed mostly of sopho- 
mores and juniors. In the abnormal psychology 
class there were more students with extremely high 
or extremely low scores in self-esteem than in the 
normal personality classes, and the extreme individ- 
Uals were volunteers rather than nonvolunteers. 
These characteristics indicate the subtle fluctuation 
in selection that can be introduced by the use of 
Volunteer subjects. Clearly more research is desir- 
able in this area. 

‘The second part of the experimental design which 
Was to test the correlation between self-esteem score 
and sexual behavior in Dr. Kinsey’s subjects has not 
been reported to date by Dr. Kinsey. We are, there- 
fore, unable to report the extent of correlation be- 
tween self-esteem score and sexual behavior for Dr. 
as Brooklyn College subjects. Unsatisfactory 

is, we must fall back on Maslow’s previous 
study and assume that the correlations found there 
Apply also to the subjects of the present study. 


Discussion 


fr chaps the important conclusion to be drawn 
experiment is a methodological one— 
; at a technique is available to test for 
Recor Because of the intimate and un- 
EE ৰ nature of sex studies, it is not feasible 
dy Andon the use of volunteer subjects or volun- 
bl hi of questionnaires. We believe, however, 
JEM S$ So volunteering procedures are em- 
ee ie or Volunteer-error should accompany 
be i results are published as representative 
otal population of volunteers and nonvolun- 


teers, i 
ক্ৰ ee is Probable that self-esteem score can be 
he) 4 test variable to check volunteer-error, not 


Edy of sex, but also in studies of other 

The ie forms of behavior. 
strictly Bl of controlling bias in selection when 
Ee eh samples are not employed is an old 
mec A TR general procedure developed 
tion by a Ee lem has been to stratify the popu- 
with the by TE Of variables which are correlated 
এ { avior to be studied. Dr. Kinsey in his 
ing his i taken similar precautions by stratify- 
in Pulation by such factors as age, sex, re- 
° Occupation, education. This study indicates 
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that such stratification on the basis of objective 
indices alone, largely sociological in nature, may not 
be sufficient to eliminate volunteer-error, at least in 
the case of sexual studies. There is need to investi- 
gate psychological variables related to volunteering 
to discover and control bias within each stratified 
group. 

To check the representativeness of his samples Dr. 
Kinsey has been getting some “00 per cent sample 
groups,” in which every member of the group could 
be used as subject. Such a step will help in correct- 
ing for volunteer-error within a particular group, 
but not for volunteer-error for use of groups which 
volunteer 100 per cent as against groups which are 
unwilling to volunteer 100 per cent. Here again a 
test for volunteer-error is desirable. 

The second conclusion relates more directly to 
sex studies in general and to Dr. Kinsey's study in 
particular. If our inference is correct, the bias intro- 
duced into a sex study by the use of volunteers is, in 
general, in the direction of inflating the percentage 
reporting unconventional or disapproved sexual be 
havior—such as masturbation, oral sexuality, petting 
to climax, premarital and extramarital intercourse, 
The more timid and retiring individuals, evi- 
dently, are apt to be privately, as well as socially, 
conforming. They are likely, it seems, to refrain 
from volunteering for sex studies in which they 
are asked embarrassing’ questions. The present 
study would lead us to conclude that the percentages 
reported are probably inflated and that they should 


etc. 
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be discounted to some extent for volunteer-error 
until reexamined. 

This criticism is not to be interpreted as an 
attack upon the central principles of the Kinsey 
study. On the contrary, we heartily approve of the 
basic procedures, but believe the study to be so im- 
portant that no possibility of refining the techniques 
should be overlooked. 


SUMMARY 


A previous study found that volunteers for a sex 
study were high in level of self-esteem, and that 
this was correlated with unconventional sex be- 
havior. A technique for testing for this volunteer- 
error was suggested. An experiment was jointly 
Planned with Drs. Kinsey and Pomeroy at Brooklyn 
College to check on the introduction of bias into 
their samples by use of volunteers alone. It was 
found that in four out of five groups volunteers 
tended to be higher in self-esteem than nonvolun- 
teers. The conclusion was reached that a check 
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should be made on volunteer-error in studies of 
unconventional behavior in which volunteer subjects 
are employed, and that reported data from sex 
studies using volunteers need to be discounted for 
volunteer-error, 
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TWO RORSCHACH SCORING TECHNIQUES: 
THE INSPECTION TECHNIQUE AND THE BASIC RORSCHACH * 


ANNE ROE 
New York City 


E two major techniques advanced for handling 
JN Rorschach data in more quantifiable and 
standardized manner are the Munroe Inspection 
Technique, which applies either to group or indi- 
vidual administration (2), and the Bubhler-Lefever 
Basic Rorschach, which applies only to individual 
administration (1). The two methods will not be 
described here, but they have essentially the same 
aim, and the basic approach is similar. In the 
course of a study of eminent scientists, 61 Ror- 
schachs were administered individually. All have 
been scored by both techniques, and a brief com- 
Parison of the results on the two systems is pre- 
sented here. 

It should be emphasized that the Buhler-Lefever 
administration differs somewhat from that employed 
in this study, and these authors point out correctly 
that their method is strictly applicable only when 
their procedure of administration and scoring is 
followed. The differences in scoring between the 
two methods are minimal and are easily handled. 
I have altered the scoring for the Basic Rorschach 
in accordance with their Manual. A more difficult 
Matter is the difference in administration. The 
Major problem here is that I put no limits, either 
Way, on total number of responses. The Basic Ror- 
schach administration, on the other hand, asks 
EY for three to five answers to each card, 
le ঢ subject is encouraged to give three and dis- 
lt ৰ oe giving more than five, although per- 
Hiker Se of my results showed 
NG S$ Of up to 80 or 90 responses, there 
EEE e difference in the Basic Rorschach scor- 

£ at it was hardly worth while to rescore on 

টী | of the first six responses on each card. 

VER longer than 70, however, I have re- 

od e scores on the basis of not more than 

tb yt Ses per card. No corrections can be made 
le shorter protocols. 


ne T fives scatter diagrams for each scoring 
Ue Rh total number of responses. (These 
Tescorin ও in the two diagrams, because of the 
Re an or the Basic Rorschach.) Correlations 

Lr at in both instances, being +.314 for 
ech LE Technique and +.477 for the Basic 

- This would mean that with the Inspec- 
sion Er p0f 2 study financed jvi- 
Insite serch Grants and RE RON 
Service® Of Health of the United States Public Health 
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tion Technique there is some tendency for the 
longer protocols to be associated with poorer ad- 
justment, but on the Basic Rorschach there is an 
even stronger tendency for the longer protocols to 
be associated with better adjustment. (The higher 
scores on Inspection Technique indicate poorer ad- 
justment.) It is possible that both relationships are 
curvilinear. It would appear, however, that the 
sort of sliding scale of the Inspection Technique, al- 
though some correction is indicated, does take fairly 
adequate account of differences in total number 
of responses. In the case of the Basic Rorschach, it 
would seem that the technique should probably 
not be applied, unless the administrative technique 
of requesting a minimum of three responses per 
card has been used. It should be noted, of course, 
that this will not always get three responses; I am 
practically certain that with these subjects, at least 
four of the ones who gave short protocols would 
have been unable to add to them, and I doubt 
if many of the others would have gotten up to a 
total of thirty, although doubtless some of them 
would. 

Figure 2 is a scatter diagram for the group 
on the two scoring systems. This correlation is 
—.505 (higher scores on the Inspection ‘Tech- 
nique indicate poorer adjustment). There are some 
striking discrepancies (e.g., the best-adjusted man 
by the Inspection Technique rates in Level Ill in 
the Basic Rorschach), and the correlation is low 
enough that it is clear the measures are far from 
interchangeable, although both purport to be meas- 
ures of adjustment. The Basic Rorschach was 
standardized on a varied population, the Inspection 
Technique on a college group and doubtless much of 
the discrepancy is accounted for on these grounds. 
These comments are not intended as a criticism 
of either technique, but the whole point to such 
techniques is their general applicability. A detailed 
analysis of the discrepancies, which is beyond the 
scope of the present paper, should shed considerable 
light on the whole problem of criteria of adjust- 
ment, and would be a most useful service. 

Something further should be said about the gen- 
eral implications of the scores on both of these 
techniques. These subjects are all men of very 
great attainment. Nevertheless, some of them ob- 
tain scores on one or both of these two techniques 
which indicate very severe maladjustment. It is 
clear that many of them do have serious emotional 
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Problems, but it should be emphasized that they 
have been able to handle these successfully in one 
Way or another. I have discussed this point more 
fully elsewhere. Here I should just like to point 
out some implications of these distributions. 

The mean Inspection Technique score for this 
group is 10.8. Munroe gives no general cut-off 
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Points for levels of adjustment, but says these must 
be considered separately for any new group of sub- 
jects, and for any particular purpose. She does, 
however, state that a score of 10 or above would 
indicate, in her college group, some need of par- 
ticular attention. Comparable scores are available 
for a group of successful artists who averaged 10.3. 
A group of 382 faculty members given the Group 
Rorschach averaged 10.1 on this measure. Inspec- 
tion Technique scores for this group of eminent 
men range up to 19, so that if the measure has any 
validity, it would appear that a number of these 
subjects are quite seriously disturbed. They are 
even more definitely so labeled. by the Basic Ror- 
schach scores. 

In the monograph on the Basic Rorschach four 
levels are described as representing “four degrees 
of reparable or irreparable loss of the personality’s 
capacity to master conflict situations and to meet 
reality.” 

Level T “adequacy” is described as one in which 
there is control over goals and over emotionality, 
with less anxiety than on Level II but considerable 
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| 
tension. Level II “conflict” shows the chan 
neurotic conflict between tendencies toward immedi. 
ate satisfaction and tendencies toward deferred sat 
isfactions, with the peaks of uncontrolled emotion. 


ality, anxiety, insecurity, and unsatisfied instinctual 
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drives. On Level III “defect” goal deferment is 
abandoned, drive rules in a stereotyped manner, 
and anxiety as well as emotional responsiveness is 
either repressed or deficient. In Level IV “reality 
loss” the problem no longer exists; all striving ap 
pears to be reduced below the conflict level; reality 
is beyond reach. 

As can be seen, eight of these subjects would 
fall into Group IV and eighteen into Group Im (as 
signing those with scores on the dividing line to 
the higher group). K 

All of this would strongly suggest that in dealing 
with normal subjects, the greatest care must be 
taken in interpretation from the Rorschach to prob- 
able behavior. The usual clinical standards do not 
apply. In such records as I have collected one is im- 
Pressed repeatedly with the fact that the Rorschach 
may not give any hint of the actual life perform: 
ance of the subject. It may indicate the presence 
of severe problems, and it must be said in justice 
to the Rorschach that the reality of these can usually 
be determined, but it very likely will give no indice 
tion of the fact that the subject has managed to a 
very effectively with the problem. Knowing that 
he has coped, one may be able to tease out some 
information as to how he has done it, but even 
is not always possible. 
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A NOTE ON THE VALIDITY OF SANFORD’S AUTHORITARIAN- 
EQUALITARIAN SCALE 


JOAN EAGER Axo M. BREWSTER SMITH 


Vassar College 


HE upshot of a varied and growing body of 
escaih testifies to the highly ramified impor- 
tance of a psychological dimension identified at 
its negatively valued extreme as authoritarianism. 
Its purity as a dimension, to be sure, has not been 
demonstrated, and further clarification of its psy- 
chological nature remains to be achieved by factor 
analysis and scaling methods. Nevertheless, the 

« yelevance of some such personality variable has 
been established in areas as diverse as ethnic 
prejudice (1), cognitive rigidity (4), perceptual in- 
tolerance of ambiguity (3), and citizen orientation 

{toward political leadership (5). 

Further research with this variable must hinge 
to a considerable extent on the refinement of 

l appropriate measuring instruments and their adapta- 

tion for use on a wider scale. Sanford and 

Older (6) have devised an eight-item Authoritarian- 

Equalitarian (A-E) Scale as a step in the latter 

direction. ‘Their abbreviated measure, adapted from 
the longer “F-scale” of the California studies of 

Prejudice (1) for use in door-to-door sampling 

Surveys, was reported by its authors to have a 

Tepeat reliability of .78 and a split-half reliability 

of ‘58, ‘On a small college sample they found a 

correlation with the F-scale of .67. Sanford pre- 
sents considerable evidence showing that followers’ 

i on his brief scale are associated in a coherent 
Hr RE iaiole Way with their orientation toward 

0 figures, presumably an important de- 

in ee of the forms of leadership that prevail 
an ETON: But his data, drawn from interview 

y En ocedures that explored the psy- 

AE environment of the follower, provide 

ro fl evidence for the validity of the scale so 
rH ie overt behavior of either follower or 
concerned. 

oat te report some evidence, from a study (2) 

Hat ন Ee of appointed leaders in a 

ln Fegard Ee at permits tentative conclusions 
ANE Es relation of scores on Sanford’s 
HEL, ঠ ee consequences. The weight 
es ibuted to the authoritarian-equali- 
y sion, we believe, lends to these find- 


Ings an int ৰে fs 
Warranted. erest beyond what might otherwise be 


ns MsTHop 
Ord’s A-E scale was included in a questionnaire 


administered 
“health amp the eleven counselors in an endowed 


for underprivileged children in up-state 


New York, before the opening of the camp. ‘The 
counselors were all college girls from different colleges. 
The greater number of them had little or no previous 
camp-counseling experience. ‘The first month-long period 
was for boys, followed by a similar session for girls, 
About Go children of each sex between the ages of 6 
and 11 attended. With the camp administration laying 
its emphasis on improving the physical health of the 
children, there was little explicit attention by the di- 
rectors to psychological problems of counselor-child 
relations. While counselor-led group activities were 
provided, facilities were not available for paying much 
notice to the special problems of individual children; 
boys or girls who showed any major disturbance were 
sent home. If we were to hazard a gross characteriza- 
tion of the prevailing social atmosphere, it would clearly 
be on the authoritarian side. 

Responses to the seven items of the A-E scale found 
most discriminating by Sanford were used to dichotomize 
the counselor group into five relatively equalitarian and 
six relatively authoritarian counselors. The items were 
these: 

1. Human nature being what it is, there must always 
be war and conflict. 

2. The most important thing a child should learn 
is obedience to his parents. 

3. A few strong leaders could make this country 
better than all the laws and talk. 

4. Most people who don’t get ahead just don't have 
enough will power. 

5. Women should stay out of politics. 

6. People sometimes say that an insult to your 
honor should not be forgotten. 

7. People can be trusted. 


A choice among six answers Was provided for each 
item, arbitrarily scored from 6 to 1, respectively: agree 
very much, agree pretty much, agree a little, disagree 
a little, disagree pretty much, disagree very much. 
For item 7, the scoring was reversed. Scores for the 
“equalitarian” counselors ranged from Io to 16, with 
a mean of 12.5, while the “authoritarian” counselors’ 
scores ranged from 17 to 26, with a mean of 21.2. 

The second source of data was a “Guess Who” 
questionnaire administered in individual interviews to 
17 boys and 17 girls in the last two days of each 
camping month, to get at the children’s perceptions of 
the counselors’ behavior and characteristics, particularly 
in regard to authoritarian behavior. The authoritarian 
extreme, as it turned out, was over-represented in 
the items; had the items provided a more even grada- 
tion between the authoritarian and equalitarian poles, 
they should have comprised a more sensitive instrument. 
The subjects were selected by taking every third name 
from the cabin rosters, approximately equal numbers 
being drawn from each of the three cabins in which 
the children and counselors lived. 


REsULTs 
The results of the “Guess Who” questionnaires 


from the two camp sessions were analyzed by 
noting the number of “equalitarian” and of “au- 
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TABLE 1 


‘THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN CAMPERS’ PERCEPTIONS OF COUNSELOR BEHAVIOR AND COUNSELORS’ 


RESPONSES TO SANFORD’'S A-E SCALE 


IreM 


NUMBER OF COUNSELORS 


1. She has a quiet group that pays attention and has fun. (9) 


2. She always helps you when you need it in learning something new and seems very 
glad to do it. (3.5) 

3. She explains how to do something to your group and then leaves the rest 
up to you. (5) 

4.5 You don’t want to do what your group is supposed to but she gives you a 
special job or makes you like it. (9) 


4.5 She asks you what you want to do at the beginning of a period and lets you 
do what you want. (2) 


6. She has a quiet group because they are afraid of her. (30) 
7-5 She tells you what to do, and won’t let you do anything else. (28) 
7-5 She has a group that runs around and doesn't pay any attention to her. (12.5) 


9. She doesn’t make you play when you don’t want to, and she doesn't give you 
anything else to do. (12.5) 


10. You have fun with her and like to be with her. (3.5) 


11.5 When you don’t want to play with your group she makes you or else punishes 
you. (24.5) 

11.5 You do what she asks you to because she usually wants to do what you 
want to do. (9) 


13. She talks to you like you are her friend. (1) 


14. She doesn't help you do or make things and then yells at you when you do 
them wrong or badly. (24.5) 


15. She hardly ever gets mad at anyone. (6.5) 


16. She is always telling you not to do something. She is always saying stop that, 
don’t do that, shut up, etc. (30) 


17.5 She lets you pick what you want to do from two or more things. (6.5) 
17.5 When you have done something wrong, she bawls you out in front of the 
whole group. (24.5) 


19. You do pretty much as she asks or tells you to because you like her and don't 
Want to cause her any trouble. (11) 


20. When you have done something wrong, she hits you. (24.5) 
21. You don't do what she asks you to because you don’t like her. (15.5) 


22. When you have done something wrong, she threatens to do something to you 
next time like sending you to ........ (name of camp directors). (24.5) 

3233. When You have done something wrong, she just tells You to stop it and not to 
do it again. (14) 

24. She gets mad at every little thing. (19.5) 


25. You don't do what she asks you to because you don’t want to do what she 
usually asks. (18) 


26. She just gets mad when someone has been bad. (15.5) 
27. She talks to you like you were a baby. (21) 


28. When you have done something wrong or been bad, she sends you to the 
front porch. (19.5) 


29. You do what she asks you to because she will punish you if you don't. (30) 
30. She talks to you like she is always mad at you. (24.5) 
31. You don't do what she asks you to because you like to make her mad. (17) 


MENTIONED: 
(a) (b) 
“Equali- “Authori- ab 
tarian"  tarian" a+b 
20 9 38% 
18 9 33% 
17 9 31% 
II 4 22% 
14 9 22% 
Is 10 20% 
16 IL 9% 
16 IL 19% 
17 12 nh 
17 13 13% 
14 IL 12% 
14 IL 12% 
13 II 9% 
I2 II 4h 
14 14 9 
16 17 —3% 
I2 13 4h 
IT 12 —4h 
13 Is Eh) 
9 14-12% 
[) 12 26% 
8 14 
9 16 —28% 
8 15-30% 
6 12-33% 
9 19 36% 
6 14 0 
5 12 —41h 
say —th 
1 19 65h 
2 13 —Bh 
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counselors, as classified by A-E score, 
h item. The latter number was sub- 
the former, and the difference ex- 
a percentage of the total number of 
given to the item. The items are listed 
, and arranged in an order starting with 
which “equalitarians” were named with 
relative frequency. 


ক Discussion 
ta in ‘Table 1 are based on too few cases 
crant detailed attention to the individual 
What is relevant is the extent to which a 
nt pattern emerges which distinguishes be- 
guthoritarian- and equalitarian-scoring 
gs they were perceived by the campers. 
inspection, indeed, indicates the presence 
pattern, sharply contrasting, for example, 
and last five items when they are ordered 
More objective evidence is available, 
» that this apparent pattern actually con- 
to what would be predicted on the assump- 
A-E scores were reflected in counselor 
or. ‘The 31 items, typed on cards, were rated 
five-point authoritarian-equalitarian scale by 
hology and sociology instructors. The 
were then ranked according to the average 
igned by the judges, a low rank indicating 
lvely equalitarian average rating. These 
ts are given in Table 1 in the parentheses 
each item. When a rank-difference cor- 
as computed between judges’ rankings 
gs by “Guess Who” nomination, a rho 
was obtained. In view of the brevity of 
Je, the small number of counselors, and 
de cies of the “Guess Who” items (re- 
in numerous tied ranks by judges’ ratings 
din a clustering of judgments near the authori- 
of the scale), the magnitude of the 
ion gives considerable evidence that the 
: dimension tapped by the scale is a valid 
of actual counselor behavior. 
g evidence comes from a separate anal- 
“Guess Who” results from the boys’ 
sessions. Since the A-E scale was ad- 
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ministered prior to the boys’ session and two full 
months elapsed before the second “Guess Who" 
test was given to the girl campers, one might expect 
a higher correlation between “Guess Who" results 
and judges’ ratings for the boys than for the girls 
if, as additional data give us reason to believe, 
real changes occurred in A-E scores during the 
camp sessions. A further ground for predicting 
a higher correlation in the boys’ group stems from 
the fact that the boys, being more unruly, may 
have been more effective in bringing out latent 
authoritarian trends in the counselors. In accord- 
ance with expectation, the higher correlation was 
found for the boys’ group: a rho of +.53 as com- 
pared with +.33 for the girls. 

While the scope of the present study warrants 
only tentative conclusions, evidence has been pre- 
sented showing that in a camp for underprivileged 
children, the campers’ impressions of counselors 
who scored high on the A-E scale differed co- 
herently from their impressions of low-scoring 
counselors. These results support the validity of 
the scale for studies of leader behavior as well as 
for studies of follower orientation toward leadership. 
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EDITED BY STANLEY G. ESTES 


ORGANIZATION AND PATHOLOGY OF THoucHT: Se- 
lected Sources. Translation and Commentary 
by David Rapaport. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1951. Pp. 786. $ro.o0. 


This book differs in several important aspects 
from the typical “Readings in . . .” which review 
major fields of interest. It is unique because it 
deals with thinking, a neglected area in psychol- 
Ogy. For instance, among the 5,000-0dd entries 
in the 1948 Psychological Abstracts, Rapaport 
found only 50 classified under “Thinking,” and 
most of these dealt with concept-formation tests. ' 
(This reviewer found “no place for Thinking” 
as a specialty in the last national roster of profes- 
sional psychologists.) As a collection of papers, 
several of which are excerpts from larger works, 
Rapaport’'s book is moreover Unique, because, out 
of the 27 published studies, at least 20 are for 
the first time made available in English. And 
it is further unique, because, again for the 
first time, the psychology of thinking has been 
explored in both its normal and pathological mani- 
festations within one volume. Finally, Rapaport 
has included his own commentaries on cach arti- 
cle, and a final chapter of his own. His special 
contribution lies also in the selection of these 
studies from a problem-centered Point of view, 
aiming at the clarification of issues rather than 
a survey of information, 

The choice of articles indicates the scope of 

this attempt. There is first a section on Directed 

Thinking with selections from Ach’s ‘Deter- 

mining Tendencies”; from Buehler’s “On Thought 

Connections”; a study by Claparede on “‘Recog- 

nition and Me-ness’”; two early but very repre- 

sentative papers by Lewin, one on basic method- 
ology, and one on “Intention, Will and Need”; 
and two reprintings from Piaget's work dealing 
with intellectual evolution from childhood to 
adult life, the first Presenting a psychological and 
the other a more biological point of view. The 
second section is on Symbolism, wherein various 
experimental Observations are reported on the spon- 
taneous or induced experience of specific symbolic 
contents during different mental states, such as 
semi-waking, hypnosis, and suggested dreams. 
The investigators are Silberer, Schroetter, Roffen- 
stein, Nachmansohn, and Betlheim and Hartmann, 
the last two mentioned dealing with patients 
suffering from Korsakow Psychosis. The next 
section, on Motivation of Thinking, contains 
Stekel’s article on “The Polyphony of Thought’; 
three papers by Freud; an analysis of “The Psy- 
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chology of Boredom” by Fenichel; an 
Hartmann’s “Ego Psychology and the 
of Adaptation,” perhaps the most fa 
reformulation of psychoanalysis in recent 
A section fellows on Fantasy Thinking w 
articles by Bleuler on autisitic thinking; e 
from “The Psychology of Daydreams” by 
donck; and from Kris’s paper, “On Pre 
Mental Processes.” The final section 
four studies on the Pathology of Thinkit 
of which also contains illuminating dal 
normal thought processes. This is parti 
striking ‘in the two contributions of 
“On ‘the Development of Thoughts,” 
article on the psychology and symptoma! 
general paresis. Schilder’s analysis of 
thought develops in its preparatory phases s 
revive interest in the “anticipations” of 
and the problem of how thought ol 
within the general “realm” or “sphere” of i 
meaning. The selections from Bleuler’s well 
“The Basic Symptoms of Schizophrenia” 
Protocols and analyses of patients’ thought 
and have lasting didactic value for the 
The report by Buerger-Prinz and Kaila, “O 
Structure of the Amnesic Syndrome” w 
evidence for a generalized thought impa 
remains a classic demonstration of the 
experimental. techniques for the study of cl 
problems. 

The richness and 


ganization of thinking but also its ramified. 
locking with the person as a whole, 
conceived. The tough-minded empiricis 
meet many a conclusion which, by 
experimental standards, is still open to 
Yet he may find these ingenious inqui 
really basic problems a rewarding experienc 
Originality of approach in the earlier 
outlasts their historical outdatedness, and 
inspire standards for more productive 
hypotheses that are both empirically tes 
Psychologically acute. The combination of 
ing, experimentation, and penetrating analy 
individual cases in this book demonstrates 
how careful examination of qualitative dats 
help the search for relevant hypotheses {! 
quantification. 

The extent and intensity of the editor's 
lastic labor is evident from the fact that 
Pages of selections there are, chiefly 
by Rapaport, 1865 footnotes and a biblit 
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of 787 references. The amount of text in the 
footnotes consumes large portions of most of the 
pages in the book. For instance, on 107 pages 
the footnotes cover three-quarters and more of 
the page: On 206 pages they fill at least half the 
page, and on 221 pages, over a quarter page. 
Only 12 pages go “unfootnoted.” ‘The footnotes 
are of two kinds: those by the original authors, 
quite moderate in number and extent, and those 
by Rapaport. The latter, in turn, consist of sum- 
aries of omitted passages; interpretive comments; 
criticisms; references to, and quotations or excerpts 
from other authors, especially Freud; cross ref- 
erences to other chapters or to other footnotes 
throughout the book or to footnotes in other 
Publications. 

The volume of this exegetic production 
amounts to “a book within a book,” written in 
smaller type, But it also places an immense bur- 
den on the reader; it switches his “attention ca- 
thexis” from practically every other sentence in 
the text to the associative by-play in the editor's 
footnotes and then back again to the original 
discourse, This breaks up the continuity of the 
reader's comprehension. The effect is more dif- 
fusing than focalizing and tends to blur in the 
teader's mind (or in his “trace system”) the 
distinction between the author’s original composi- 
lion and the editor's variations on the theme 
—Which often become autonomous creations. 
Though the commentary provides information 
of encyclopedic scope, there is, nevertheless, con- 
siderable unevenness which varies from esoteric 
items for the psychoanalytic sophisticate to the 
Obvious, However, closer scrutiny reveals that 
a bi the material in “the small-type volume” 
i: i redundancy in the exposition of leading 
i ট Sl ogrephic details. BenGS pas- 
ne es are unnecessarily repeated, and 

IT ary digressions occur. 

EN Pad FE OlYPhony of thought” and 
CEE ok Ee ness ina book on Organi- 
le Bly of ep t lead to questions regarding 
see selections: What was the basis for 
a A to introduce commentary, which 
= ওটারীাৰ iene for What type of reader? 
with in ne ন oReal minutia are dealt 
On Deore ea lytic references, the section 
5) ft 0 ht, Which covers a period from 
historical acon Ee fs PE 
Tosearchers nce . information. Findings by 
Who published as Gibson, Postman, and Bruner, 
on Re much later than the translated 

» ATe introduced into the footnotes for the 


1 For 
example, No. 24, p. 323 and No. 15, DP. 3435 


0, 
TEs ং No. 2, p. 438; No. 46, Pp. 416, 
9» and No. 31, p. 372; No. 11, p. 478, 


©* 13, Pp. 353; No. 
). + 3, P. U Hl 3 
lo. 26, D658, বু bg TOE No. 46, Pp. 4175 


“two, in a direct way. 
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papers of Ach, Buehler, Lewin, and others. These 
big temporal discrepancies are not made clear to the 
less-initiated reader who meets, in addition, such 
contemporary names undated save by bibliographic 
number. 

After one has read the book's final chapter by 
Rapaport—without footnotes—one is again tempted 
to ask questions about the editorial form. Evi- 
dently, the preceding articles, together with the 
running commentary, are intended to build up 
a supportive base for the central thesis of the 
book. To a large extent, the conclusions of his 
own chapter are reformulations of his “lower-case” 
annotations. Consequently one asks why Rapa- 
port found it necessary to tell his message in two 
ways: one, in the cumbersome indirection of some 
1800 elaborative comments on other authors, and, 
The answer that this 
question misses the whole point of a scholarly 
documentation does not dispose of another and 
just as scholarly alternative: to present the trans- 
lations intact in their original form, to let them 
first speak for themselves, and then to append 
after each article the relevant commentaries in 
connected discourse. In this way, the original 
thought-organization of both the translated authors 
and the translating editor might have gained 
more effectively the distinction which each de- 
serves in every sense of the word. 

The viewpoint which underlies this particular 
combination of original sources and commentary 
seems to consist of the following ideas. 

First, psychoanalysis and so-called academic 
psychology are not basically incompatible. They 
may probe different levels of thought phenomena 
and thereby supplement each other. Examples 
of such different levels are: Buehler’s relationship- 
consciousness and interthought-knowledge, Selz's 
anticipatory schemata, Lewin's quasi-needs and 
tension systems created by acts of intending, Ach’s 
unconsciously-acting Einstellungen, Schilder's pre- 
conscious sphere of meaning, Freud's projective 
representations of drives in imagery and thought, 
and so on. Thus the investigation of thought 
processes in the experimental laboratory may be 
supplemented by their study in the natural labo- 
ratory of pathology, the clinician also turning ex- 
perimenter. In addition, “dynamic psychology” and 
child psychology are increasingly accepting and 
influencing each other. The maturation levels of 
thinking, perception and ego-development, ‘e.g, 
in the language of Piaget and Werner, and the 
motivational stages of personality development in 
the language of psychoanalysis, seem no longer 
totally unrelated. The two universes of dis. 
course may be mutually translatable, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that each system conceptualizes. dif- 
ferent developmental aspects. tledy 
Second, a meeting ground may also be found 
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in the growing recognition which Psychoanalysis 
has been giving to the “conflict-free sphere of the 
ego” and “autonomous” ego functions. These 
terms of Hartmann’s refer to adaptive properties 
of the organism such as intelligence, perception, 
and motility. Their development has a basis in 
biological maturation rather than in motivation 
stemming from instinctual conflicts. These ca- 
Pacities, together with other “neutral” functions, 
constitute the “conflict-free sphere of the ego.” 
‘This represents a departure in Freudianism from 
the “solipsistic tendencies” of drive-determined be- 
havior (p. 526) and may lead to a new rapproche- 
ment between psychoanalysis and academic Psy- 
chology. The former no longer centers on the 
“subjective” factor, on thoughts’ projective nature; 
and the latter no longer centers exclusively on 
the “objective factor,” on thoughts’ adaptive nature, 

‘Third, this reorientation leads to the central prob- 

lem of the book, namely, the relationship of 
thought to motivation. From the Psychoanalytic 
standpoint, there cannot be a psychology of think. 
ing without a psychology of motivation. Yet the 
new trend towards “neutral” ego-functions may 
broaden the motivational theory of thinking to 
include problem-solving activity and creative 
thought as more nearly separate from the “vicissi- 
tudes of instincts.” Rapaport proposes in this 
framework that one should go beyond the analysis 
of thought contents, and study thinking in its 
formal aspect, under which thinking is to be 
viewed as a mediating function between reality- 
adapted behavior and Personality motivation. He 
realizes that this program may broaden the tradi- 
tional definition of thinking as conscious problem 
solving to include all of Psychology. He counters 
this criticism by an interesting argument—namely, 
that thought processes must be an aspect of most 
Psychological activities, conscious or unconscious. 
In turn, therefore, consciousness can be only an 
aspect of certain thought Organizations, more spe- 
cifically an aspect of those which undergo a 
specific distribution of “attention cathexis.” This 
Proposition is of great consequence for any theory 
of normal and abnormal thinking. It is the 
basic theme which links together the various 
treatises on thought organization in the book. 
Without Rapaport's own summary, however, this 
theme would remain implicit; it becomes explicit 
in his conceptual model of the relationship between 
drive and thought. 

This model represents a most brilliant resumé 
and extension of Freudian theorizing. Thinking, 
consciousness, and motivation are Placed within the 
framework of cathectic dynamics, ie,, energy 
distribution, and ego-structure. The ontogenesis 
of these is traced through successive Phases of 


mental organization, c.g., the stages of primary 
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and secondary thought, conceptual think 
different states of awareness. These develop 
stages become levels in a functional hit 
drive and thought. With each new level, 
arise new regulatory controls over the fo 
gether with new autonomous functions and ' 
tives of their own. Though impossible to 
the steps of this reasoning faithfully with: 
confines of a review, they may be su 
as follows: ? 
1) Primary process. Drive-needs are dise 
libria in energy distribution manifested in 
lessness. The ensuing tendency towards 
equilibrium leads to a tension directed tov 
(drive) objects of valence. Equilibrium is rest 
through the drive-satisfying object which pri 
the condition for tension discharge in motor ac 


* + + Ideas may be considered safety valve 
of drive-tension even if they dispose only 
relatively small amounts of cathexes” (p. 69! 
The drive-cathected memory trace becom 

drive-representation, an idea, in the form of co 
sciousness that is characteristic of the prim! 
Process. This characteristic is that memories 0! 
ganized around a drive are not clearly differen- 
tiated. “The memory of any segment or aspe 
Of experience accrued in the periods of delay, al 
around the gratification, may emerge as an 
cator of mounting drive-tension” (p. 693). 


tions of a drive stems here again from “the Ca 
restrained tendency towards discharge by 
shortest path” (p. 694) (wish fulfillment). 

“mobility of cathexis,” free to engage many 
resentations of a drive, manifests itself in the 
familiar phenomena of displacement, condensation 
substitution, pars pro toto, and omnipotence k 
thought. All these thought characteristics of th 
Primary process are then explicitly linked to tl 
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characterizations which Werner and Piaget have 
used to describe the earlier developmental stages, 
eg, diffuse and syncretic thought, undifferen- 
tated structuring of objects and ideas, egocentrism 


"and autism. 


2) Secondary process. A twofold differentiation 
occurs. Drives differentiate into partial drives, 
and correspondingly into more articulate and dis- 
crete representations (ideas). This increasing spec- 
ificity of drive objects goes hand in hand 
with a growing differentiation in perception 
and memory. The memory trace of the drive ob- 
ject now also includes the more clearly experi- 
enced pathways encountered in finding the need- 
satisfying object in reality. Therefore the drive 
representations become less interchangeable, i.c., the 
cathexes can no longer be displaced to any other 
drive representation. They depend more closely 
on “reality connections.” The cathexes thus lim- 
ited can no longer press towards direct dis- 
charge via hallucination (“bound cathexes”). In 
turn, “memories” replace hallucinatory images. 
The former short cut of least resistance to wish 
fulfillment via direct discharge is replaced by a 
detour Over object connections in reality (reality 
testing). ‘These latter attain a psychological repre- 
sentation in the form of functional concepts; of 
action-things; of means-end relations; and of space, 
(7 and causality in the form of naive realism. 

ered, goal-directed thinking now overlays the 
ae forms of thinking. In the further course 
Ee Pent, ৰ Hnstonel concepts are also 
ici R Fj C if by abstract conceptual ideas 

EE RE ations. A controlling system, 
TRAE 8 | superimposed upon the pleasure 
Ca Ha fulfillment which is not, how- 
effective, only’ Le Pleasure principle remains 
testing” in es Hein the detours of reality 
thinking (CY of goal-directed controlled 
Ee Se Felne io jas development where con- 
cially delay, er চা a: al EE 

es place,” 1 come painful, primal repression 

+ ‘t is conceived as the establishment 


of “count EES 
through GS similar to the basic means 


Ee C0 the organism originally copes with 
el nl namely, stimulus-barrier and 
সী কর Energy charges are pitted against 
Eating tension of the drive-cathexis, its 
ঙ, Hs 8 and representation, and energies are 
En 0 the drive-cathexis. In primal 
yt ie drive and its ideational representa- 
তো) cnied access to motility and conscious- 
UL bo energy system of all countercathexes 
Part of th ? conceptualized as censorship and 
EO চা Fl structure. “One of the conse- 
only the ls structure-development is that not 
Tepressed drives but all [other] drives 
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are controlled by it. Drive-cathexis alone there- 
fore no longer suffices to raise ideas to consgious- 
ness. The nature of consciousness is thus changed” 
(pp. 695, 700). Drive-cathected’ ideas which are 
not repressed, i.e., not countercathected, now have 
only preconscious quality and need an additional 
energy to become conscious: attention- or hyper- 
cathexis. ‘Thus consciousness becomes a particu- 
lar form of hypercathecting the preconscious drive 
representations which have primary process charac. 
teristics and can now become organized in terms 
of the secondary process thought regulations and 
reality testing. 

Up to this point Rapaport seems to have followed 
Freud closely except for his assimilation of some 
more recent developmental concepts. His extension 
of Freudian theory lies, however, in his attempt 
to integrate the drive-basis of the theory with the 
autonomous functions of the ego. The higher 
forms of consciousness, e.g. reflective awareness, 
forward-looking anticipations and intentions, neu- 
tral task-oriented thought processes, and willful 
creation of new thought patterns and abstractions 
are all given a relative functional autonomy. Thus 
he draws on Lewin’s experiments on quasi-needs 
to show how acts of intending may endow 
objects with valences (cathexes) and create needs 
in the absence of presently compelling drive-needs. 
“Jt is thus that we can think even when no im- 
mediate drive-needs motivate us” (p. 704). The 
integration he attempts cannot here be followed 
in detail. But one may summarize Rapaport's 
conception of ego-autonomy as follows: “The ego 
arises not only from the drive but also from pre- 
existing apparatuses,” the biological givens in the 
sense of Hartmann. It has energies at its disposal 
besides the drive energies which it controls. It 
constitutes a structure of new regulations. These 
comprise secondary process thought, bound-ca- 
thexes, reality testing and “ego-interests.” The 
latter, though arising from drives and defenses 
as derivatives, are nevertheless autonomous and 
express themselves in quasi-needs, attitudes, wishes, 
strivings, and values. On the other hand, the 
ego-structure is vulnerable to the changing ca- 
thectic dynamics as in pathology. “It must not 
be forgotten that, underneath this conceptual- 
organization there still operates the drive-organi- 
zation of memories, implying the more archaic 
forms of concept-formations, such as those we 
encounter in schizophrenias and in the symbols 
and mechanisms of dreams” (p. 709). 

What are the implications of this model for 
normal and abnormal thought organization? In 
essence it amounts to the following thesis: (a) 
There exist different levels and types of cathectic 
energy distributions; they find expression in drive 
and thought formation. (b) To every level and 
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type of thought organization, there corresponds a 
special ego-organization and form or state of con- 
sciousness (hypercathexis). As a positive contri- 
bution, this may cast a new light on the different 
stages of mental development in the child where 
the qualitative differences may be better under- 
stood as changing organizations of thought, ego, 
and consciousness. It also throws new light on 
schizophrenic thinking in relation to the schizo- 
Phrenic’s form of consciousness and ego-structure. 
Moreover, in this context, different kinds of con- 
sciousness together with their correlated thought 
organizations are postulated. . One kind of dimen- 
sion ranges from the waking stage to daydream- 
ing to dreaming. Within the waking stage, fur- 
thermore, different degrees of awareness are 
distinguishable. Maximum awareness is reflective, 
and is found in the voluntary concentration of inten- 
tional thinking of the normal. Reduced, reflective 
awareness is found in the brain-injured together 
with impaired volitional intention in thinking; 
in the neurotic, the reflective awareness is limited 
(lack of insight); in the psychotic, it is either 
absent or pathologically changed—e.g., to delusions 
and hallucinations. In each of these states there 
is a specific organization of thought processes 
Which in turn arises from the interaction between 
ego-structure, drive-cathexes, and hypercathexes, or, 
in the language of Rapaport, from the “dynamics 
of drive-cathexes and their relation to those of 
cathexes at the disposal of the ego” (p. 730). 
Rapaport's analysis of attention and concentration 
has still subtler ramifications than can be here 
elaborated. 

What does this model contribute to our under- 
standing of creative thought and problem solving? 
How, for example, would Wertheimer's or 
Duncker’s experimental observations be meaning- 
fully supplemented by this view? We are told 
that in creative activity the ego suspends momen- 
tarily its censor function, the “‘countercathected 
energy distributions” become momentarily weak- 
ened, as also occurs in wit and humor. This leads 
to the “inventive phase” of creative thinking which 
“abides by the rule of Primary process”—the vague 
hunch and intuition, for example. Here repressed 
motives play a specific role. This is in keeping 
with Kris's thesis that during the creative process, 
the ego voluntarily regresses into autistic fantasy. 
Only then does it enter upon the subsequent 
elaborative phase in which it works out the pri- 
mary thought pattern in terms of higher-level 
conceptualization and reality testing. It is note- 
worthy how creativity is here ultimately linked 
to the return of the repressed which becomes 
transformed from the autistic into the realistic- 

objective. Without making really clear how the 
content of this repressed material leads to the 
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content of creation, Rapaport does try to Connect 
these contents with the “schematic thought pat. 
terns” which stem from earlier drive anticipations 
(Pp. 721). One finds it especially hard to conceive 
how these principles work in productive Teason- 
ing as, for example, in the case of young Gauss, 
or Galileo. 

There seems little doubt that from within the 
Psychoanalytic position most of Rapaport’s system- 
atizing of Freudian thought on Thought will be 
considered adequate and productive. ‘The reaction 
of the reviewer who looks “from the outside in” 
is first the regret that Rapaport's bold theory- 
construction covers more subject matter than its 
condensed presentation can account for. It stimu- 
lates the reader with a desire for more elaboration 
of those propositions which Rapaport but briefly 
states. These include, for example, the Origin 
of drive derivatives, attitudes, and ego-interests, 
Next, among these and other questions, the fol- 
lowing may be focal: is tension discharge, which 
is the basis of this model, a sufficient description 
of motivation? Even granted that infant behavior 
corresponds to this concept, are we justified in 
making such a process in the immature organism 
the prototype of human adult motivation or deriv. 
ing it from such an origin? If object-gratification 
in later stages of maturation and experience show 


‘other psychological aspects of goal-achievement, 


are we still justified in relating these to the inferred 
tension release on the infant model? This last 
point is not an original criticism since it has been 
argued by K. Goldstein and by G. W. Allport? 
as well. In spite of the newer emphasis on 
“autonomous ego-functions” there remains in Psy 
choanalysis the persistent lack of recognition that 
already the early stages of child development con- 
tain gratifications other than tension discharge. 
In the interaction between perception, motility, 
cognition and the object-characteristics as dealt 
with by the child, the fact that there is more 
involved than tension release has been shown by 
the work of C. H. Buehler, W. Stern, Gesell, and 
others. a 
It is true that the concept of “drive-reduction 
is also central in other contemporary Systems 
such as Hull's and Lewin’s. Here analytic ego 
Psychology could have contributed more psycho- 
logical sophistication, since motivation is its domain. 
Rapaport might have followed the lead 
Schilder’s later work, which advocated that drives, 
desires, and motives have aims that go beyond 
the attainment of satisfaction in the sense of the 
mere restoration of a state of rest; and that one 
of the basic needs is the drive to go from com- 
Pleteness to incompleteness and then to renewe 


2 Scientific models and human morals. Psychol 


Rev., 1947, 54, 182-262. 
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completeness. Rapaport might have also drawn 
upon Piaget's paper in the volume where the physi- 
al interaction between organism and environment 
results in a change in the organism, a process 
Piaget terms “assimilation.” This would mean 
that at least we have to add to the “tension dis- 
charge” the modifications and cognitive enrich- 
ments that occur in the person during and fol- 
lowing the object gratification. One may argue 
that such changes are provided for in Rapaport's 
model by such concepts as introjection, identifica- 
tion, and neutralized ego-motives etc. Yet these 
particular reactions are viewed not so much as 
the result of object gratification as they are re- 
actions to and defenses against frustration 
(p. 724 f.). 

This leads to the question of how the relation 
between the pleasure principle and the reality 


principle, ego and’ id, is actually dealt with. It, 


is here where a certain ambivalence in Rapa- 
port's position suggests itself. Though he fully 
subscribes to and borrows from Hartmann's ego- 
Psychology, he appears in other respects still more 
bound to orthodox Freudian reasoning than this 
Would lead one to expect. First, he seems impelled 
to trace the emergence of thought back to a 
sequence of experiences centered in the delay of 
Bratification, The formula: from hallucinatory 
image to idea to thinking in relations, concrete 
Or abstract, seems to leave more to experience as 
2 cause than to maturational factors. Although 
the latter are called upon to explain many ego- 
functions, the development of the control system 
2S the ego poses certain difficulties. We read 
fe nd of a river, which where it is slowed 
ৰ uilds up sand bars to slow it further, may 
P Us to visualize what the evidence seems to 
Suggest: the countercathexes seem to be derived 
ধ the drive Which they repress” (p. 695)- 
Similar problem arises when, on the one hand, 
EA SE attitudes, strivings, and 
EO € ego as ultimately arising from drives 
ER erivatives and, at the same time, attests 
Clr relative autonomy. For example, “the 
re reaction-formation against aggression 
ne itself in the form of ‘altruistic’ 
te Uy pe: 701). The ambivalence mentioned 
Veber iE this reviewer believes he detects may 
Ee FAN by the following passages, the 
। Apaport, the second from Hartmann, 
te ‘Ppears to be more outspoken in regard to 
enets of eg0-psychology. 


the Paport: ‘Our understanding of the process by which 
} y-principle arose from the pleasure-principle, 
WANES ‘Ptual-organization of memories from their 
RRS the secondary process from the pri- 
I Fe the Way towards the solution. . . . the origi- 
thought f termination of ideation became overlaid by 
solely by mations which were no longer regulated 
ie Wish to reach the gratification-experience 
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by the shortest route, if necessary by hallucination; it 
was regulated also by the striving to reach it in reality, 
if necessary by detours. As a result, thinking and action 
still serve drive-gratification, in final analysis, but at the 
same time have an independence, autonomy. . . . But 
however powerful knowledge may grow, and autonomy 
of thought be extended, the fact remains that one of the 
ancestors of human knowledge is the idea of the need- 
satisfying object. Knowledge therefore is and will be 
used directly for the purpose of discharge of drive- 
cathexes, and not only for experimental action to find 
the ig adaptive path towards gratification” (pp. 722, 
723). 

Hartmann: “Strictly speaking there is no ego before 
the differentiation of ego and id, but in the same sense 
the id does not yet exist either. Both are products of 
a differentiation process. Those apparatuses which, after 
this differentiation, are univocally in the service of the 
ego we will consider inborn ego apparatuses" (p. 396). 
“Learning to think and learning in general are inde- 
pendent biological functions which exist beside, and in 
part independently of, drives or defenses" (p. 370). 
“Besides, the newborn infant is not wholly a creature of 
drives; he has inborn apparatuses (perceptual and pro- 
tective mechanisms) which function purposively. . . 
A state of adaptation exists before processes of adaptation 
begin to function” (p. 384). “We know that the 
reality-principle is, in a sense, a pursuit of the pleasure 
principle by other means. But this step—the ability to 
renounce immediate pleasure-gain in order to secure a 
greater one in the future—cannot be derived from the 
pleasure-principle alone; not even memories of pain 
experiences suffice to explain it. We are, however, 
familiar with the function of anticipating the future and 
orienting our actions according to it (and with the 
function of relating means and ends correctly to each 
other). It is a function of the ego and certainly an 
adaptation-process of the highest significance. We are 
entitled to assume that ego-development enters this 
process [of accepting the reality principle] as an inde- 
pendent variable, though naturally the ego-function in 
question here may secondarily yield pleasure" (p. 382). 

The contrast between these two statements, in 
terms of the printed word at least, suggests that 
the first author is still inAuenced by the “method 
from below”—namely, the tendency to derive 
higher levels of organization (thought) from 
lower and earlier ones (drive delay); whereas the 
second author accepts the emerging autonomy 
of ego-functions as generally independent of these 
“ower” levels. Such differences in approach may 
lead to important differences in the understand- 
ing of certain pathological conditions. This can 
be illustrated by the four cases of amnesia with 
organic brain damage, studied by Buerger-Prinz 
and Kaila. Based on a number of ingeniously- 
designed test situations, their findings were: 
inability to do several things simultaneously; alter- 
ation of Gestalt function manifest in dedifferen- 
tiation, fragmentation and vagueness of intentional 
goals; disturbance of synthesis of thinking and 
imagining; premature satiation of the need to find 
meaning; dependence on and living in the present 
situation; inability to grasp relationships. which 
lie outside of the momentary situation; inability 
to relate a present content to total life experience; 
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inability to assume an attitude by oneself—the 
attitude has to be induced by outside influences; 
perseveration and rigidity; lack of self-reflective 
awareness and self-correction. “As he (the pa- 
tient) improves, the impersonal qualities of his 
experience abate” (p. 679). 

Buerger-Prinz and Kaila claim that the basis 
of this disorder “seems fo be the defect in the 
personal sphere, the passivity and paralysis of the 
vital layer” (p. 684). Rapaport comments at this 
point, that “impulses, drives, and affects are inert. 
A new impulse sweeps away all previous 
thought, apparently because there it not energy 
available for both” (p. 680). The above findings, 
however, have striking similarities to those which 
Goldstein and his co-workers discovered, their 
conclusion being that the basic disturbance is an 
impairment of abstract attitude. On the other 
hand, in Buerger-Prinz and Kaila’s carefully 
Written paper, there is practically no evidence 
reported for a reduction of drive-energy which 
Would cause this disturbance (“from below”). 
One wonders whether another more obvious in- 
terpretation could be equally valid, namely, that 
the impairment of the higher cognitive functions 
is the cause of the symptoms of “the passivity 
and paralysis of the vital layer”; and that the 
improvement of those cognitive functions replaces 
the “impersonal quality of the experience” by 
“the reappearance of the Personal experience struc- 
ture.” With this example, it is not suggested 
that the interpretations of other mental pathology 
such as psychoses and neuroses should be based 
On cognitive dysfunctions without consideration 
of motivational dynamics. However, following 
the position of analytical ego-psychology, one may 
Pose the following question. It is alleged that 
in mental disease there is a change of the thought 
Organization, along with changes in the state of 
consciousness and ego-organization. Is it not also 
conceivable, perhaps, that the motivational state, too, 
becomes reorganized in a new way? And, in this 
Way, the phenomenon would not be a revival of the 
archaic drives of the Past, disrupting a “new 
order,” but rather a reorganization on all levels, 
including the motivational structure. Jt might 
seem that ego-psychology is almost at the threshold 
of such a “Copernican revolution,” as it were, 
OF is this thought just a “Freudian wish”? 


MARTIN SCHEERER 
University of Kansas. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO PsycHoLOGY. By Gardner 
Murphy with the assistance of Herbert Spohn. 
New York: Harper, 1951. Pp. ২x4+583. $4.25. 


This, the third introductory textbook Gardner 
Murphy has written, shows a master’s touch. The 
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style is direct, clear, and fluent, the illustrations 
(six in color) are many and vivid, the Coverage is 
wide and the over-all organization clean and trans 
parent. The writing is adorned by references to 
belles lettres (Baudelaire, Gorky, Housman, Shelley, 
Whitman, Wolfe). The personalistic orientation 
expresses itself in the many case studies cited and 
in an emphasis upon individual differences, The 
index is full, and a useful glossary is provided, 

Yet there is a certain lack of discipline which 
mars the book. Within chapters, the organization 
is amorphous, indeed sometimes quite confused. 
The material on imaging (pp. 273 ff.) and on 
statistics, always a problem to be sure in the intro 
ductory course (pp. 374 ff.), seemed to the reviewer 
especially chaotic. There are ex cathedra pro- 
nouncements (creation requires a mood—pp. 316- 
317; prodigies need stimulation—pp. 323-324; intel. 
ligence is the ability to learn—p. 333), there is 
ax-grinding (Burks’ data are construed to show 
that a “considerable” effect [6-9 points] on “intelli- 
gence quotient" can be wrought by a definitely 
favorable environment—p. 350), there are uncriti 
cally kind words for ESP, the “subliminal uprush” 
of Frederic Myers, and Zimmerman’s abortive ex. 
periments on raising the I.Q. through diet, There 
are carelessly phrased statements (the US is the 
stimulus which arouses a response prior to all 
learning—p. 213; we forget nothing during sleep— 
P. 264; Burks’ method is too complex to be de 
scribed—p. 350). “Set” is worked to death; it 
helps explain drive (p. 68), perceiving (p. 146)» 
esthetic preferences (p. 168), learning (p. 210), 
recall (pp. 258, 262), imaging (p. 273), concept: 
formation (p. 292), problem-solving (p. 294), ate 
ation (p. 312), and intelligence (p. 336). There 
are non sequiturs: learning is a tensionreduci th 
Process, for as learning proceeds there is a gradual 
reduction of errors (Pp. 208); sensitiveness is essen- 
tial to creativeness, for children differ in their 
sensitivity to color (p. 308); everybody has some 
thing of the genius in him, for even geniuses (eg" 
Housman) have to work hard (p. 318). 

The “suggested readings” at the end of each chap 
ter are inappropriate for the freshmen and sopho- 
mores to whom the book is presumably addr 
(e.g., Boring’s Sensation and Perception, Morgan A 
Stella's Physiological Psychology, Murchison's 
Handbook of General Experimental Psychology: 
Thurstone’s Factorial Studies of Intelligence). 

These defects, though serious, are not. ove 
Whelming. The book remains one with which its 
intended readers will enjoy working and from 
Which on the whole they can be expected to leah 
many important and useful principles and facts 
Psychology. 

Harry Rujh 

San Diego State College 


0 SOCIAL PsycHoLocy. By E. Llewel- 
cener. New York: William Sloane As- 
1951. Pp. 493+ Vili. $4.50. 


enge of developing a broad approach 
behavior has been taken up again. 
ology, “. . . the study of the individual’s 
1 response to stimuli from other individ- 
dealt with through a family of eight 
les and the four systems of theory con- 
adequate for detailing their operation. 
g book supplied with clear orienting 
using ample illustrative content, and 
in in a simple style is the result. 
:a behind the approach is applied in the 
Way. Having identified the responses 
h he wants better understanding or 
effective control, the investigator first studies 
) terms of the broadest of the eight vari- 
human-wide variable. He asks, “if we 
that an individual is a human being, 
predict these particular responses on the 
that knowledge alone.” If so, the in- 
of planned changes will result in the 
occurrence of the behavior under con- 
If, however, the responses in question 
not to be governed by this dimension, 
then examined from the standpoint of 
Narrower one, the culture-wide variable. 
procedure is continued through the suc- 
Narrower class, caste, sex, group, crisis, and 
dual-wide dimensions until that level of 
(or combination of them) in terms of 
these particular responses can be predicted 
ts! Having achieved this point, the 
1S under which the variables will produce 
es (or the conditions under which the 


theory no longer provides a basis 
ding and prediction. 
‘oach is used in a slightly different way 
the book. Given the human-wide vari- 
the theory of its operation, for example, 
ls of responses can be predicted? Illus- 
Oblems examined in this manner include 
tion and the so-called maternal, com- 
2 heterosexual instincts. Queener con- 
that a conception of human nature which 
2 fixed, inflexible model for basic social 
in no way supported by the available 
Acceptance of the alternative results in 
emphasis On learning theory throughout 


nent of the culture-wide variable is 
ited to a few sample areas. Attention 
to the Problem of values and changes in 
tation corresponding with cultural vari- 
time and place. This chapter, one of 
the book, is built on a variety of detail 
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ranging from the value orientation of the Roman 
Empire to that of the West in the various stages 
of the Christian era. It also includes an interest- 
ing comparison of the Soviet and cur own value- 
orientations. ‘The general significance of the cul- 
ture-wide variable is nicely summarized in the 
statement that, “Although a knowledge of culture 
gives us the major premises behind an individual's 
behaviors, this knowledge alone is seldom adequate 
for predicting specific behaviors. + we must 
know also the minor premises provided by his class, 
caste, role, situation and personality. . . .” 

The class-wide variable is introduced through 
an analysis of class reactions to such values as 
earning a living, making a home, and training the 
young. Castewide behaviors are dealt with through 
a penetrating use of the literature concerning race 
differences. The concept of role comes into its 
own in chapters dealing with the sex-wide and 
the group-wide variables. The latter also provides 
a fairly extensive analysis of leadership behavior. 

A somewhat different orientation is involved in 
the definition and analysis of the crisis-wide vari- 
able. It includes “. . . any set of conditions pre- 
sumed by members of a given group as requiring 
or permitting extraordinary responses." Tllustra- 
tive material identifies frustration, power, competi- 
tion, and unstructured situations as ones which 
provoke crisis-wide behavior. Queener's discussion 
of behavior in an unstructured context is partic- 
ularly good. 

The last dimension introduced to characterize 
social behavior is the individual-wide variable. 
One chapter emphasizes personality structure and 
the other one concentrates on social attitudes. ‘The 
first of these points to the general significance of 
the individual-wide variable for social psychology, 
rather than providing a conceptual framework 
which would make the interdependence secure. 
Neither Freud nor fantasy come into the picture 
here, and although the idea of basic personality 
is introduced, the treatment of personality organi- 
zation remains at surface level. For example, 
while value orientation is one of the major topics. 
discussed in connection with the culture-wide 
and class-wide variables, the concept of superego, 
which might well have been introduced to inter- 
connect them with the individual-wide variable, 
is not mentioned in this chapter. Furthermore 
the focal concepts of interaction and interpersonal 
behavior are omitted as are the work of such men 
as Mead and Sullivan. The chapter on social atti- 
tudes moves in the direction of relating cognitive 
structure and motivational processes to one another. 
Here again the presentation might have been 
broadened but the literature is skillfully used to 
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After a discussion of applications in the clinical 
and industrial fields, two final chapters, one on 
theory and the other on methodology are provided. 
The theory chapter, which is located next to the 
final one in the book, would have made an excel- 
lent introductory Chapter II, serving as a general 
orientation to the uses made of theory throughout 
the book. 

The volume is written for those who want a 
broad introduction to the Psychology of social be- 
havior. Specific behaviors are introduced and occa- 
sionally discussed in considerable detail, but the 
book is properly concerned with showing the 
operation of this system of analysis, rather than 
with cataloguing the details of social Psychology. 
‘The breadth of the foundation on which the ap- 
proach is based requires the weighing of a very 
large literature of very uneven quality. The 
author has done an excellent job of it. 


RossRT R. BLAKE 
University of Texas. 


PrRrsoNALITY. By David C. McClelland. New 
York: William Sloan Associates, I9SI. Pp. 
Xvi+654. $5.50. , 


In his preface, McClelland presents his book 
as “a theoretically oriented text in the Psychology 
of personality”; he adds also that it is “intended 
as a contribution to the theory of personality.” 
He describes it further, and accurately, as an ad- 
vanced text presupposing prior work in psychol- 
gy, and as eclectic, not bound to any one school. 
Nevertheless, the book's theoretical position is 
located close to that of the Yale learning theorists. 

Taking it first as a text, there is a good deal 
to recommend the book. It is written in a clear, 
Teadable style, very attractively designed and 
Printed, with a minimum of printer's errors; it 
‘is up to date, most of the references being to work 
Published since Allport's standard text. The 
“Notes and Queries” after each chapter are on 
the whole unusually good; in them the student, 
is again and again encouraged to think for him- 
self, to challenge statements in the text, and to 
design experimental ways of testing and verifying 
the ideas that are presented. Finally, the presen- 
tation is unified around a single concrete case, 
Karl, about whom quite a lot of data are presented. 
In addition, there is an instructor's manual that 
contains all of the complete protocols on Karl, 

including some crucial data not found in the 
book—answers to predictive questions which the 
student is asked to fill out at various points in 
the presentation. 

Nevertheless, I cannot recommend the book as 
the basic text for a course in personality. Despite its 
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many merits, it would mislead and confuse stu. 
dents on too many important issues. Most of 
the reasons for this judgment will be Presented 
below, in a discussion of the theory. In addition, 
it has the fault of encouraging a too-simple view 
of man’s complexities, an attitude that the apparent 
complications are due to faulty theorizing rather 
than the nature of the subject matter itself. The 
essential superficiality of most of the data about 
the illustrative case and the omission of crucial 
aspects of his history contribute further to this 
impression. 

The same unevenness is apparent when we con- 
sider the book as a contribution to theory. Stim- 
ulating original ideas are found side by side with 
Sloppy, poorly thought through reasoning, and 
irresponsible speculations blandly presented as 
fact. Time and again I found myself marking 
Passages to come back to for their balanced, in- 
sightful critique (for example, discussions of the 
nomothetic-idiographic pseudo-issue, the method 
of matching, the problem of validation in person. 
ality research, and factor analysis). But even 
more often I had to note careless thinking, eva- 
sion of important issues (cf. the discussion of 
similarity, pp. 220-224), inconsistency in the crit 
ical standards that are applied to different theories, 
naive speculations about schizophrenia (cf. Pp. 
200, 509, 540) and other complex clinical condi- 
tions with which the author has apparently had 
no direct contact, and so on. It is regrettable 
that McClelland didn’t let his book ripen a few 
more years before bringing it out; he is clearly 
capable of doing much better. 

The first of the book’s five major divisions, on 
methodology, gets off to a good start with a 
beautiful introductory chapter that sets the stage 
for a scientific consideration of personality by 
giving a brief but thought-provoking review 
its background in intellectual and cultural his 
tory. The rest of the section is a distinct let 
down. It asks a good many of the right questions 
but fails to provide clear and consistent answers 
to them. 4 

One of the ways in which McClelland achieves 
the narrow canvas with which he finds himself 
comfortable in portraying personality is by ruling 
out large areas on “methodological” grounds. His 
first criterion for an acceptable concept is that র 
must “function according to the principles 0 
learning,” because “we know a great deal about 
the way in which a person learns.” The meaning 
of this odd stipulation is that no concepts ate 
allowable to deal with innate or hereditary aspect 
of personality! Thus the study of personality ¥ 
arbitrarily restricted to what is Jearned, and the 
implicit assumption creeps in that there is no! 
innate, that all determinants of behavior are 


“earned. No better way exists to cripple the growth 
“ofa science than to restrict its concepts to what is 
jest known at any point in time. 

The second main principle of exclusion is to 
(define as outside the realm of science all evalua- 
five concepts. This is a tricky point. McClel- 
find is quite right, following Allport, in exclud- 
ing moralistic evaluations (e.g., good, sinful) 
from the tools we use to describe or understand 
“personality. Such terms tell us almost nothing 

gbout the person and change the character of 

our approach to him. But McClelland would ex- 
clude much more: concepts like intelligence or 
any other ability or aptitude are ruled out, likewise 
descriptions of the S’s relation to a social norm, 
like law-abiding. But objective operations can be 
easily specified for concepts like these; they need 

Not have any normative tinge. To turn one’s eyes 
AWay from the problem areas that they encompass 
for fear of appearing to pass value judgments is 
fees personology in a quite unnecessary 

ay, 

The next three major sections in turn take up 
rat, schema, and motive as personality vari- 
bles; these, with the addition of a derivative one, 
the selfschema, are McClelland’s main conceptual 
pe i define the scope of personology as he sees 

(The theory has no place for psychosomatics, 
Problems of thought organization or psycho- 
\ [ogy generally.) In the final, integrative sec- 
nl McClelland says (p. 611) “our theoretical 
Position is that traits, schemata and motives enter 
he the determination of any act.” Yet most of 
es talks as if a particular act were the 
a 61) or other of these (cf. queries on 
EAA 2 he is ER between general 
ঞো retical position and actual practice 
yk tend met with very frequently in the 
he fb UG final “synthesis” is weak in principles 
it € parts together, so that the theory as 
“it stands would have difficulty in accounting fi 

¢ Unity and integration of man it 3 
Dace tor Kari ly personalities— 
Est HE to definitions generally a 
sUbject matter to E ining personality not as the 
hs th 0 be conceptualized by personology 
a a Ie conceptualization itself, he neatly 
Wrestled € issues that have traditionally been 
Ang pe With in the 50 definitions All 
Fhe timp tain itions Allport presents. 

i I ails ever to define the crucial (to an 

us tis this) concepts stimulus and response. 
Rs a into the definition uf the concepts 
ing De ve that they are learned, later speak- 

4 (Xb acquired nature of traits as if it had 
not Just assumed. It is dangerous 

ing fr a ES introduce an hypothesis grow- 

‘ coretical bias into a definition—cspe- 
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cially when a term like trait is used as loosely 
as McClelland likes to do. For he speaks of “phy- 
sique traits” such as the somatotype; is the somato- 
type learned, then? Sheldon’s untamed geneticism 
needs an antidote, but not such an extreme one 
as this. 

The concept schema is used to cover all struc 
tures and ideational contents: information, percepts, 
memories, attitudes, etc. Such a concept may be 
useful in unifying this diverse field; it draws to- 
gether such different work as Sherif’s experiments 
and theories about social norms, Gestalt psycho- 
logical contributions on the development of stable 
memory traces, and the social psychology of atti- 
tudes. © This section contains a discussion of 
socialization in which good use is made of cross- 
cultural materials and learning principles. For 
it is through the formation of the individual's 
schemata that McClelland sees the main impact of 
culture on personality. 

The section on motivation contains a fair 
amount of material, mostly distorted, on psycho- 
analysis. It is sad to have to report that the treat- 
ment of psychoanalysis throughout this book is 
marred by the same ignorance, condescension, straw- 
man arguments and naive imputations that have 
been traditional in academic texts. The author 
talks freely about what “the psychoanalysts say” 
as if he had an extensive knowledge of the psy- 
choanalytic literature, but constantly displays his 
ignorance by statements such as that Freud devel- 
oped “his theory of the Oedipus complex from 
his study of Little Hans.” The critique of other 
motivational theories is somewhat better, but it is 
not until the chapter on experimental studies of 
motivation that McClelland comes into his own. 
In it he builds up a very convincing case for 
what to me is the main theoretical contribution of 
the book—the hypothesis that affective learning in 
childhood is so persistent and “hard to unlearn 
because the learning is so general in the first 
place, so compounded of different cues, responses, 
rewards, and punishments, that it will be hard for 
the person ever to discover that conditions have 
changed, that some general expectation he has 
formed is no longer being confirmed" (pp. 442" 
443). He reports an ingenious experiment with 
Which he has tested and verified this theory. 

In large part, the book is organized around 
the interesting set of researches the author and his 
collaborators have done on n Achievement. Despite 
the cleverness, persistence, and interrelatedness of 
this work, it has a serious weakness: the arbitrari- 
ness with which the decision was made in the 
first place, with no explicit criteria and in the face 
of internal evidence in his research (not reported 
in this book) against the interpretation, that the 
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Phenomenon measured by his method of scoring 
the TAT was n Achievement. Furthermore, he 
contends that his is the best available measure of 
this need, because the influence of stimulating 
conditions and of schemata are assumed to be at 
a minimum in imaginative products. ‘This assump- 
tion is not only unproved but unlikely; there is 
plenty of evidence against it. 

One final criticism of this often stimulating, 
often exasperating book, Again and again, the 
author falls into a trap which he makes for himself 
Out of too great a respect for the external trappings 
of experimental method, and too little appreciation 
of clinical observation as a source uf data, There 
are two stages to this error. In the first place,. 
he over-values experiment; if a few observations 
of a few subjects have been made in the context 
of an experimental setting, he is far more impressed 
With them and relies on them far more than the 
reports of no matter how many observations of 
behavior in clinical settings. Experimental controls 
are extremely important, and we need much more 
of them in personology; but they cannot substitute 
for relevance, Then in the second place, McClel- 
land seems to feel so secure when he has a finding 
from a controlled research design to build on that 
he often forgets all caution, all the rules of sci- 
entific thinking, in generalizing these findings and 
making all kinds of loose derivations and exten- 
sions from them, Thus he falls into the same 
kind of unscientific thinking of which he correctly 
accuses Freud. Many examples could be cited; 
here is just one. Whiting and Child found in a 
study of child-rearing practices and theories of 
disease in over 50 cultures that explanations of 
disease as due to influence of spirits were signifi 
cantly associated with “either high nurturance or 
neglect in infancy.” McClelland therefore suggests, 
as a possible explanation of the fact that Karl 
Sometimes hears voices, the fact that his parents 

In the book’s first pages, the author makes the 
following unusual confession: “I have never been 
Psychoanalyzed, never been to a Rorschach Insti 
tute, cannot properly interpret a Thematic Apper- 
ception Test, space ‘mhms’ correctly in a nondirective 
interview, deduce a theorem from Hull's postu- 
lates, or ask a Navaho informant about his sex 
life. But perhaps all this is what qualifies me to 
write this book” (without special Pleading for any 
school). Perhaps also, the reader may add, it 
Would have been a better book if the author had 
been less uncontaminated by these kinds of direct 
experience with his subject matter. 


RosERT R. Horr 
The Menninger Foundation, 
‘Topeka, Kansas. 
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THE ADOLESCENT PERIOD: A GRAPHIC ATLAS, 
ADOLESCENT PERIOD: A PIcToRAL As 
MonxocR. Soc. Res. CH. DveLopm,, 1 
14 (1, 2). Edited by Frank K. Shuttlewe 
Evanston, Ill.: Child Development Publicati 
I9SI. Pp. 273, V. 69. 


These two companion monographs have been 
organized in order to present the data now. avail 
able on the topics of physical growth, se 
maturity, and body builds. They have b 
signed to be “useful as supplementary mat 
for courses in psychology, child development, ed 
cation, physical education, sociology, public health, 
nursing education, and pediatrics.” The 
data and the photographs “have been ass 
in separate monographs partly as a matter 
convenient publication and partly to permit the. 
more flexible use of the materials,” f 

The “graphic atlas,” which is a revision of an 


and to some extent behavioral) growth and dil 
ferentiation; (4) physiological functions; (5). 
ual maturation (the largest chapter wil 
figures); (6) health; (7) intelligence; (8) ed 
tion; (9) special abilities; plays and games, 
ests, attitudes, and problems; (10) behavior 
adjustments; (11) occupational adjustments; (! 
sex adjustments (containing nine figures 
the Kinsey report), and (13) education, 
tion, and marriage. Although verbal 
limited to brief explanatory legends for t 
figures, the fact that each legend contain 
reference to the original publication from whi 
it was drawn makes this a very useful anthole 
for graduate students and mature scholars fro 
other fields. Undergraduate lecturers should. 
it a useful supplementary assignment and a §0 
source of slides with which to illustrate let 
The “pictorial atlas” contains 400 original n 
Photographs arranged in 52 figures to show b 
developmental changes within the same indi 
and the differences between individuals. 
individual differences depicted concern both 
longitudinal contrasts between early and late dey 
Opers and cross-sectional differences between in 
viduals in body build and sexual characteristi 
The longitudinal comparisons and contrasts # 
especially well shown by pictures of given Ion 
viduals taken annually over spans of age as ‘f 
as from three to 18 years. Cross-sectional ¢0 
Parisons are illuminated by presenting a Vv: 
of individuals at a given age. For { 
Chapter 7 is devoted to “variations in body built 
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at age fifteen.” Sheldon’s somatotypes receive two 
chapters, one devoted to variety and to change with 
age, and the other to the effects of partial starva- 
tion, The tenth and final chapter gives pictorial 
illustrations of a series of androgeny ratings. 
| The text in this pictorial atlas is limited to brief 
comments which indicate whether the depicted 
relationships are typical, universal, or relatively 
unusual. In this reviewer's opinion, this pictorial 
atlas should be highly useful to teachers of the 
courses for which Dr. Shuttleworth prepared it. 
These two monographs constitute a distinct con- 
tribution to our battery of teaching materials on 
the topics of physical growth and development. 


t J. MeV. HuxT 
University of Illinois. 


STUDIES IN LEADERSHIP: LEADERSHIP AND DemMo- 
cRATIC AcTION. Edited by Alvin W. Gouldner, 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1950. Pp. 
XVi-+736. $5.00. 


In compiling the 31 essays (20 of them previ- 
ously unpublished) composing this volume, Gould- 
fer has drawn upon the resources of sociology, 
Political science, social philosophy, and social psy- 
chology. Five of the 34 authors respresented are 
cial psychologists, strictly defined, and surely the 
Majority of the points of view in the book are socio- 
logical and historical. 
re main aim in preparing this book seems 
Res, been to bring social science scholarship into 
ip rapport with social action, particularly in 
He ratic action groups. The editor does not 
ship ls hide his advocacy of democratic leader- 
with ay group organization, nor is this alliance 

CEE merely an ethical, apolitical one. 

ন) $ fils point of view clearly when he says 
রা the + + . an effort has been made to focus 
ifically of leadership which seem spe- 
wich ee l as guides to democratic action or 

Re generally, round out the perspective 
the Ee and Promise aid in making him 
SL Hl ‘ormed Participant in a democracy.” 
i len included in the volume sustain 
0 additi 
i dition to 


Rie an Introduction, the editor has 
Rive to: ce entries for each section that 
on stage for the individual papers. 
the ideas ie eXts,” as Gouldner calls them, place 
RN each contributor in a line of historical 
te show his relation to a particular sys- 
nA Hl LE Or interconnect the several essays 
5 ee হণ The range of material covered is 
Which the 'Y the titles of the five major parts into 
) Papers are grouped: Types of Leaders; 

P and Its Group Settings; Authoritarian 
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and Democratic Leaders; The Ethics and Techniques 
of Leadership; and, finally, Affirmations and Res- 
olutions—four “summary” papers that point up 
‘the diversity rather than the homogeneity of social 
scientists’ thinking about leadership. 

Such a summary well reflects the nature of the 
whole volume. Gouldner’s most valuable contribu- 
tion perhaps is to shatter any remaining illusions 
a reader may have that “leadership” is a unitary 
phenomenon or that any one social science disci- 
Ppline has prior rights or superior analytical schemata 
for handling leadership problems. Leadership is 
like the weather—everybody talks about it. 

Gouldner has not tried to minimize the dis- 
parity that exists in leadership research. His book 
is not a comprehensive text nor does he propose a 
systematic theory of leadership. Rather, in his own 
final view, “we may find unity in diversity,” of 
points of view. This conclusion will bring cold 
comfort to one who is looking for a compact, 
uncomplicated fomulation of leadership problems; 
for, from such a point of view, Gouldner’s book 
leaves the job half done. The task of presenting 
different points of view is accomplished although 
social psychologists are likely to feel that quantita- 
tive and experimental research has been neglected 
in favor of observational and philosophical-theo- 
retical work. 

But the more difficult task of ordering and sys- 
tematizing points of view is just begun in the 
editor's Introduction. In these 46 pages, Gouldner 
considers briefly the factors that have aroused inter- 
est in leadership as a social and a scientific problem 
and then goes on to an apt examination of the 
“trait” and “situationist” approaches to its study. 
This discussion draws its terms and directions from 
two main schools of social science thought: the 
sociological structural-functional, represented by 
Parsons and Merton; and the social psychoanalytic— 
Fromm and Redl. While the argument is con- 
ducted in abstract terms and little reference is 
made to concrete data, social psychologists will find 
many critical insights that can redirect their formu- 
lation of empirical problems, particularly in Gould- 
ner’s examination of the universality of both char- 
acter traits and situational features in leadership. 

At the same time, psychologists may enjoy 
having their horizon of research broadened by 
considering Gouldner's suggestive argument that 
the very nature of leadership research and the terms 
in which problems are stated is influenced by 
the kind of society in which the researcher lives and 
by the sources of support for his investigation. 
Bureaucratic organizations for example, have sup- 
ported much leadership research; and, because of 
the nature of a leader's activity in a bureaucracy, 
such research has fostered the “job-analysis” view 
of leadership. Gouldner goes on to point out a 
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secondary consequence of such formulations—that 
social psychologists have tended to separate leader- 
ship from authority (deriving from office) and 
tended to neglect the latter order of problems. 

But while he may catch glimpses of new terrain, 
the social psychologist will not find his own back- 
yard well surveyed, since only four papers in the 
collection belong there. Most of Lewin’s (1939) 
Paper reprinted as “Experiments in Social Space” 
in Resolving Social Conflicts appears in Gouldner 
as “The Consequences of an Authoritarian and 
Democratic Leadership.” Doob summarizes some 
old and some recent psychological research in a 
hitherto unpublished paper entitled “Propagandists 
Ys. Propagandees.” Kutner’s previously unpublished 
essay “Elements and Problems of Democratic 
Leadership” is less a research report than a summary 
of a democratic point of view on leadership activities. 
A ten page excerpt from The People’s Choice in- 
cludes both data and inferences drawn by Lazars- 
feld, Berelson, and Gaudet on “Informal Opinion 
Leaders and a National Election.” 

Individual critical treatment of the remaining 
essays is clearly impossible within the scope of this 
review, but it seems appropriate to conment on 
Some of them, especially those that buth are of more 
than incidental interest to social Psychologists and 
have not been published previously. T. W. 
Adorno’s “Democratic Leadership and Mass Manip- 
ulation” analyzes the relationship between character 
structure and techniques of public persuasion. 
Bernard Barber's treatment of “Participation and 
Mass Apathy in Associations” provides both em- 
Pirical data and insights into an aspect of democratic 
group activity often ignored by Psychologists. 
Barber's demographic and social-structural emphasis 
is supplemented by Riesman and Glazer’s his- 
torical and psychological orientation in their dis- 
cussion of “Criteria for Political Apathy.” based 
On intensive personal interviews. 


REVIEws 


That this review fails to comment spe 
many of the remaining papers does 
that they are without value or significan' 
Psychology. Most of them treat leade 
lems occurring in larger and more 
social organizations than the experim 
Psychologist is accustomed to study. Gi 
Toscopic factors (from the laboratory poin' 
in leader behavior take the center of 
and bring with them a sociological 
rather than a questionnaire-interaction 
technique of data gathering and present 
rigorous, quantitatively-minded social ps 
may be made uneasy by such essays as 
and Guterman’s. quotation-packed “Self£-P 
the Fascist Agitator,” Norman Miller's li 
Jewish Leadership of Lakeport,” or Whyte! 
and sensitive analyses of informal leaders’ b 
in Cornerville, but he cannot help being en! 
and made more aware of the complexity 
ship in concrete situations. 

By way of a summary, this revi 
Gouldner’s book as having several poss 
First, its Introduction should stimulate the 


social-structural factors, 
many of the essays will be useful readi 
ments in courses, especially those given in a 
relations” or “social relations” context, 
book contains much concrete descriptive 
about unions, communities, business orga 
and other groups which will be of con 
assistance in orienting social psychologis 
Problems they must face if they attempt 
research in non-laboratory situations. 


Hsxwry W. R 
Harvard University. 
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to. the second number of 
stands as another memorial to 
the founder of this JOURNAL. 
JoURNAL to the American Psycho- 
n in 1925, Dr. Prince included in 
the provision “that any profit that 
‘after paying all legitimate expenses 
solely for the benefit of the JoURNAL 
ers” (2; 3, P. 3). This Supplement 
ibers from such funds. At the 
of 1951 in Chicago, “the Council 
tion voted to spend up to $7,000 of 
orton Prince’ fund to print addi- 
order to reduce publication lag” (1, 


arial Supplement was planned as a 
Several interests. Publication lag has 
With the marked increase in 
ity that has occurred in psychol- 
end of World War Il, all of the 
ed by the American Psychological 
have tended to accumulate backlogs of 
ipts in spite of the fact that the 
ie been increased considerably in size. 
t Was planned to decrease to some 
gs for as many as possible of these 
Each of the Association’s editors has 
to contribute from his backlog of 
nuscripts those which would fall topi- 
the limits of abnormal and social 
98 defined by the editor of this Jour- 
Although a major portion of the 
hed herein have come from the backlog 
AL, 13 Were contributed by the Journal 
Psychology, three by the Journal of 
ology, and one by the Journal of 
Psychology. To this extent the plan 
in benefitting the contributors to all 
ls. ‘To the subscribers of the JouRr- 
orial Supplement is a gift equivalent 
more than half of the customary 


asin 


on of this Supplement will have 
typical lag of publication in this 
What had become approximately 15 
about 9 months. Again the editor 
S$ his intent “to accept manuscripts 
portion that the lag can be kept under 
4). With his experience of the past 
editor, perhaps he can succeed better 
the past. In this sense, this Supple- 
Monument to his failure to reject a 
Proportion of the manuscripts 


EDITORIAL 


Maintaining an optimal lag of nine months is no 
easy task for an editor. ‘The allotment of 544 pages 
a volume, with approximately 50 pages devoted to 
book reviews, permits the publication of approxi- 
mately 75 original articles.! In 1951, for instance, 
the JouRNAL received 290 manuscripts. Only 80 of 
these, in the editor's judgment, were of a kind from 
which the professional psychological public should 
be protected to save the time of reading and biblio- 
graphical effort. This left 270 deserving of publi- 
cation although considerably more than half would 
and/or did require radical revision or condensation. 
Seventy-six were accepted. Thus, 134 manuscripts 
(approximately 45 per cent) had to be rejected even 
though the editor and/or his associates judged that 
the science would be the loser should they not be 
published. Such rejections are difficult whether the 
editor be identified with either the author or the 
reader, and even though he be identified generally 
with the long-term good of his field. 

Fortunately, there are in the topical areas served 
by this JouRNAL a good many other journals where 
the lag in publication is often even shorter than 
nine months.2 Authors can well turn to these 
journals as outlets for their work. Moreover, the 
fact that these journals exist makes it questionable 
as to whether the Association should allot more 
pages to this JouRNAL or others like it. What 
proportion of the scientific output in psychology 
should be published in the Association's own jour- 
nals? Is not anything approaching a monopoly 
likely to be unfortunate even though the agent of 
monopoly be a scientific-professional association? 
These are difficult policy questions which fall to 
the Association's Publications Board for study and 
recommendation. 
iven “prior publication" at the expense 
be added to this number. The pages 


do not use from the page allot- 
they go as a kind of 


1 Manuscripts 
of authors should 
devoted to such papers 
ment of the JOURNAL. Moreover, 
bonus to the subscriber. 

The fact that a good 
be judged acceptable must 


made. : 

2 This statement 1s 
of the Committee on 
of Clinical Psychology 
Holt for the Division 
chology. It is also based pa’ 
munication with some of the 
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based partly on the report (1950) 
Publication Outlets in the Area 
which was chaired by Robert R. 
of Clinical and Abnormal Psy- 
rtly on recent, personal com- 
editors concerned. 


Nd Y J. McV HuxrT 


‘In the meantime, this Supplement, another me- 
morial to Morton Prince, permits at least the tem- 
porary reduction of publication lag in the topical 
areas of this JouRNAr. to the optimum of approxi- 
mately nine months. 


J. McV. HuxT 
SUE SLADE PG April, 1952 
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A THEORETICAL ANALYSIS OF THE RELATIONS BETWEEN 


SOCIOLOGY AND 
EDWARD C. 


PSYCHOLOGY * 
TOLMAN 


Berkeley, California 


HE following remarks are offered with 
IE My own research has been 
almost entirely on the nonsocial be- 
havior of nonsocial animals—namely, rats. 
My excuse for presenting the following is 
that I have spent some time, recently, helping 
to produce a cooperative statement of the 
theoretical relationships between sociology, 
anthropology, and psychology (14). 

My main thesis will be that our difficulties, 
When we sociologists and psychologists 
attempt to cooperate, will be lessened if we 
have a clearer methodological scheme as to 
the variables and the causal sequences which 
We respectively wish to study. This paper 
Will present my notions as to such a scheme. 

My first point will consist in the assertion 
that for both sociology and psychology, the 
threefold division into independent variables, 
intervening variables, and dependent vari- 
ables provides an essential and useful form 
of analysis. Let us consider this division 
first for the case of psychology. Although 
Practically all psychologists today seem con- 
Vinced of the value of such a trichotomy, it 
must be admitted that we psychologists still 
Isagree somewhat in our conceptions as to 

e natures and definitions of each of the 
iE classes of variable. What I shall do 
ere, then, is to argue for my own definitions. 

First, the independent variables. These, as 
th it, are: environmental stimulus situ- 
Et S, plus physiologically defined drive 

€s, plus constitutional factors (such as 

i age, sex, health). 
ie the dependent variables. These, 
I Psychologists today agree, are “be- 

IE IS." We differ, however, as to how 
ee ‘Viors shall be defined. Some talk in 
“rms of muscle contractions and gland secre- 


1Deli ts 

Sn Si With some modification as part of a sym- 

iolo, ie Cooperative Research Programs Involving 
sociation Es American Psychological 

ie Ane পা: 
Chicago, September 5, LOSE Sociological Society, 
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tions. Others, like myself, talk, rather, in 
terms of actual or attempted organism-en- 
vironment rearrangements and achievements. 
For me, examples of behavior units would be 
a rat running to food in a maze; a cat getting 
out of a puzzle box; a man driving home to 
dinner; a child hiding from a stranger; a 
woman (or a man) spreading gossip over the 
phone; a student exhibiting leadership in a 
group dynamics experiment; and the like. 
These are the types of behavior unit which I 
would seek to predict and explain. 

Finally, the intervening variables. Here 
the different psychological schools differ even 
more markedly. Gestalt psychologists talk 
either of perceptual gestalten or of gestalt-like 
processes in the brain. The Hull stimulus- 
response school (8) talks of stimulus-response 
connections (“habs”), reaction potentials, 
internal drive stimuli, anticipatory muscle 
contractions, resultant kinaesthetic stimuli, 
etc. I, on the other hand, talk about “be- 
havior-dispositions”—i.c., “needs,” “values,” 
“beliefs,” “differentiations,” “generalizations,” 
“perceptions,” “expectations,” “need-pushes,” 
“valences,” and “behavior-field forces” (14). 
Each of these variables I would conceive as 
a type of “behavior disposition” which can 
eventually be operationally singled out and 
measured in some special standardized situ- 
ation in which this disposition can be tied 
empirically to such and such independent 
variables by such and such a function or 
functions. 

To sum up, then, my notion as to the 
variables of psychology is indicated in the 
upper part of Table 1. But for the sake of 
mnemonic simplicity I shall abbreviate these 
as Stims; Values, cognitions, and behavior- 
field forces; and Acts. See the lower part of 
Table 1. 

Turn now to anthropology and sociology. 
I know but little of these disciplines. Yet I 
shall be bold and assert (see the upper part 
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TABLE 1 


A CLASSIFICATION OF THE VARIABLES WITH WHICH PsYycHOLOGY Dears: 


LE 


‘TYPES OF VARIABLES 


INDEPENDENT 


Constitutional factors 
age, sex, etc, 


(heredity, 


tions, 

Physiological drive states (eg, 
those involved in hunger, sex, 
etc.). 


Physical and social stimulus fac- 
tors (i.e., bricks, stones, foods, 
beings, etc.). 


animate 


Values 


of ‘Table 2) that anthropology and sociology 
taken together assume, or should assume, as 
their independent variables such factors as: 
climate, geography, history, Physical and cul- 
tural resources, other human groups in the 
surroundings plus special personality char- 
acteristics or special psychological processes 
in a member or members of the given group. 
And as their intervening variables” these 
sciences should assume: the social structures 
of the group (ie, its political, economic, 
religious, industrial, technological, recrea- 
tional, etc, institutions and organizations) ; 


INTERVENING 


Needs, beliefs, values, differenti- 
ations, generalizations, percep- 
valences, 


behavior-field forces. 


Cognitions 
Behavior-field forces 


DEPENDENT 


Behavioral achievements or at 
tempted achievements. 
need-pushes, 


Acts 


Plus the group’s corresponding ideologies and 
Value systems; plus, finally, the resultant 
statuses and roles and role expectations which 
the group by virtue of these institutional 
Structures and these organizations imposes 
upon its members. Finally, I shall assert that 
as their dependent variables, sociology and 
anthropology should take the resultant role 
performances of the individual members of 
the group plus what may be called the col. 
lective group productions (whether material, 
immaterial, or symbolic). RES 
And once again for mnemonic simplicity 


TABLE 2 
A CLAssIFICATION OF THE VARIABLES WITH WHICH SocioLocy Dars 


TyPEs OF VARIABLES 


TE LES a Nt GLI dee SES. 


INDEPENDENT 


INTERVENING 


DEPENDENT 


ME Fe ONT WCE prea SE EVIE 23 OTNCAE —_—_—_ 


Climate Social structures Individual role performances 
Bcography Organizations Group productions 
history institutions 
resources ideologies 
other groups value systems 
Special personality characteristics statuses 
or special psychological proc- roles and 
esses in group members Tole-expectations ) 
“Surrounds” Structures Individual role performances 
Personalities and psychological Ideologies CoE pee (with resultant 
processes Roles continuation, . modification on 
breakdown of the given 


structure) 


a SEMEL EL Sle 0M 


THEORETICAL RELATIONS BETWEEN SOCIOLOGY AND PsyCHOLOGY 


I shall abbreviate as shown in the lower part 
of Table 2. 

_ Combining now into a single table, my total 
schema is given in Table 3. And in Table 4, 
the corresponding types of theoretical and 
research problems are indicated. 

Let us examine the items in ‘Table 4, read- 
ing from the top down. 

Sociological (or anthropological) theory is 
concerned, I assert, with specifications and 
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definitions of the variables (A), (B), and 
(C), especially (B). Such theorizing is pri- 
marily occupied, that is, with questions as to 
the basic forms of social structure, the nature 
of institutions, organizations, groups, the 
nature of ideologies and value systems, and 
the nature of roles and role expectations. 
Social etiology is the term I would use to 
to cover the study of the causal relation indi- 
cated by the arrow (A) to (B). How are 


TABLE 3 


THE INTERRELATIONS AMONG PSYCHOLOGICAL AND SOCIOLOGICAL VARIABLES 


TABLE 4 


Ns OF THE TYPES OF THEORETICAL AND RESEARCH 
'ROBLEMS THAT RESULT FROM COMBINING Ps¥- 
CHOLOGICAL AND SOCIOLOGICAL VARIABLES 


ES CEE NE NEN SEES Is Cat 


Sociological (anthropological) theory concerns the defin- 
ন characters of (A), (B), & (C), especially of (B).* 
iocial etiol i i i h 
: es loss investigates the causal relationships 
ocial functioning investi ionshi 
Boe investigates the causal relationships 
Sonica theory concerns the defining characters of 
), (E), and (F), especially of (E). 
“ychological (personality) etiology investigates the 
ডি Causal relationships (D)—(E). 
‘ychological (personality) functioning investigates the 
ig relationships (E)—>(F). 
HE science theory considers the congruence 
: ud Ls যা Er constructs—especially those of (B) 
taal psychology invest i 
o tigates (B)S2(D)S2(E) or, in 
SS abbreviated fe 
nO 000. eT 
Ls aL to00logy nveiignts (E)2>(A)2(B) or, in 
form, the 
BS BLO EE SS ©) AO 


* 
ad WEES refer to the classes of variables as indi- 


‘TYPES OF VARIABLES 
DiscIPLINE 
INDEPENDENT INTERVENING DEPENDENT 
ৰ (A) G) c) 
Sociology Surrounds Structures Role performances 
Anthropology Personalities ideologies Group productions (with re- 
Psychological processes roles sultant continuation, modi- 
fication or breakdown of 
the given social structure) 
0D) (E) (F) 
Psychology Stims Values and cognitions Acts (with resultant successes 
behavior-field forces or failures re the individ- 
ual’s goals) 


social structures, ideologies, and roles deter- 
mined by variations in the history, geography, 
climate, resources, etc. (i.e, the surrounds) 
of the given group or by the unique person: 
alities or unique psychological processes of 
one or more members of the group?  Con- 
sider some examples of investigations in this 
area.2 One of the neatest studies, we all 
know, in which a change in the physical 
“surrounds” was observed to have brought 
with it a special resultant change in social 
structures, is that of Linton (12) on the 
Tanala and Betsileo of Madagascar. ‘There, 
a change in a group's locale with an accom- 
panying change from dry-rice culture to 
wet.rice culture produced a major shift in 
institutions, ideologies, roles. Generally 
speaking, however, studies in social etiology 
of this sort are difficult to find since the 


2 When it comes to presenting examples in the areas 
of sociology or anthropology, I must apologize. My 
knowledge of the relevant literatures is painfully meager. 
I shall no doubt pull some boners both of commission 
and omission. I can merely hope that my thesis will 
be somewhat clarified by my attempt. 
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resultant changes in social structure usually 
take generations to become complete. " Some 
historians have, of course, attempted to re- 
construct some of the very general laws of 
social etiology and one of the most ambitious 
attempts is, of course, Toynbee’s study of 
history (15). But how valid such wide-flung 
historical accounts and interpretations may 
be I for one do not know. 

Finally, however, other studies of social 
etiology, involving shorter time-spans and 
controlled manipulation of the (A) variables, 
Would appear to be the action research 
studies of Lewin and his students (11) or 
those of the Tavistock Institute (see for 
example [9]). In all such studies controlled 
changes in the surrounds or in the member 
personalities or in basic psychological experi- 
ences of some of the members are introduced 
to the group and the resultant changes in 
group structure, in ideology, and in roles are 
observed. And some general laws are, I 
believe, beginning to emerge. 

Turn now to social functioning, indicated 
by the arrow (B) to (C). Studies of this 
causal sequence would be ones concerned 
primarily with the question of how various 
combinations of institutions, ideologies, and 
roles interact and produce the final role 
Performances or group productions which 
they do. 

A simple type of investigation in this area 
would be, I believe, that of Allport (2) on 
the J-curve. This is a study of the relation 
between the strength of institutional pre- 
scriptions and the resultant distributions of 
degrees of role conformance. 

Before passing on, it should now be pointed 
out, parenthetically, that investigations of the 
relationship (B)2(C) can only be partially 
(ie, only “analytically”) separated from 
studies of the (A)>(B) relationship. For, 
in order to produce the desired changes in 
the (B) variables for the purpose of studying 
their effects upon the (C)’s, one actually has 
to vary the (A)’s. And, similarly in study- 
ing the (A)2(B) relationships, the resultant 
(B)’s have to be identified by the (C)’s 
which they produce. ‘The way out of these 
difficulties seems to be that when we are 

interested primarily in the (A)2(B) rela- 
tionship we try to make the conditions such 
that the observed (C)’s can be assumed to 
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be directly correlated with the (B)’s, so that 
we can then take these (C)’s as direct, almost 
100 per cent indicators of the (B)’s. And 
in ‘complementary fashion when we are in- 


terested primarily in the (B)—>(C) relation. 


ships we try to make the conditions such that 
the (A)’s, which we manipulate, can be 
assumed to be direct, 100 per cent correlates 
of the (B)’s, whose effects upon the (C)'s 
We are primarily interested in investigating, 

‘Turn to the next item. 

Psychological theory like sociological theory 
is concerned with specifications and defini- 
tions of the variables, in this case, the (D), 
(E), and (F) variables, especially the (E)'s 
I have already presented above my own 
notions of these three classes of variable, 

‘Typical researches under the next heading, 
Psychological etiology, i.e. the arrow (D)2 
(E), would be: studies in developmental 
Psychology, i.e., the laws of the growth and 
development of the personality as a result of 
different early constitutional and environ 
mental stims; and also the classical investigt 
tions of the generalized laws of perception, 
motivation and learning as a result of such 
and such typical stims or repetition of stims, 
And here, as in the situation for sociology, 
it is obvious that studies of these (D)20) 
relations can be made only under conditions 
in which it can be assumed that the (Bs 
Vary consistently with, and mirror directly, 
the variations in the (E)’s. 

Consider next investigations under psyche 
logical (personality) functioning represente 
by the arrow (E)>(F). Here the (Bs 
(the beliefs, values, and perceptions) wou 
be varied or more often combined in pte 
scribed new ways and the resultant variation 
in the final behaviors observed. Studies 0 
the defense mechanisms would fall under 
this head. Important names in this field are 
of course, those of Freud, Murray, 2 
Lewin. All three have, it seems to me, ৰ 
frequently (though not exclusively) cof 


cerned with these (E)>(F) relationships 


Finally, I also believe that the so-called a 
look” studies in perception (see, for XI 
[4]), in which variations of need, belief, 2 
Value are shown to affect perception 20 
resultant responses, likewise fall here. that 
‘Turn now, at last, to our main topic 
of the joint problems of the sociologist 


a 


e psychologist. ‘These I have called, respec- 
ely, General social science theory, Social 
hology, and Psychological sociology. 
General social science theory. This in- 
yolyes first the development of constructs for 
“sociology Which are congruous with those 
developed for psychology and vice versa. 
And here I would put in a plug for the book 
by Parsons, Shils, et al—Toward A General 
“Theory of Action—about to be issued by the 
Harvard University Press (14) in which 
Parsons and others (including myself) have 
attempted to make more explicit our defini- 
“tions of the intervening variables for sociol- 
0gy and anthropology on the one hand, and 
for psychology on the other, in a way to 
make the two sets of constructs more con- 
gruent with one another. Second, general 
“social science theory also involves considera- 
tion of the types of causal interaction to be 
dssumed between the two sciences. ‘This 
latter question I am answering here by intro- 
Ig the two rubrics. of social psychology 
and psychological sociology. ‘To these let me 
Now turn. 
First, Social psychology. This hybrid 
Science is concerned, I would argue, primarily 
With relationships which may be indicated 
LD), Where these letters refer 
(0 the classes of variables indicated in Table 3. 
It ‘ls to be noted, however, that the relation- 
ship (B)>(D)2(E) is really an abbrevi- 
( ftion of the more extended relations (A)> 
! LR 0) G0) (again, see 
| 3). 


FE typical studies in social psychology we 


[0 


+ Sanat. 


MIBhL cite: first, studies of the effects of 
erent cultures (B)’s on resultant person- 
Eee, (E)’s. Such studies say as 
oC Argely initiated by Benedict's Patterns 
ulture (3) but which now have become 
1 Roe 
 Mcond, “opinion survey” and “polling” 
HE where the fils of an individual 
own to be related to the social, eco- 
্ 5) and political backgrounds (i.e. the 
Ae of the group to which he belongs 
y Re example [10]). 
ATC, attitude and prejudice studies—for 
Ee the California die of the “au- 
Lh tarian” and democratic personalities (1) 
the Ro emphasis is upon an analysis of 
3 erence in personality types which 
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result from different subcultures and. from 
different family training procedures, 

Fourth, many of the studies of Stouffer and 
his co-workers reported in The American 
Soldier (13) where again the effects of a new 
subculture (i.e, the Army) upon the indi- 
viduals’ personalities and psychological proc- 
esses, the (E)'s, were investigated. 

Turn next to Psychological sociology. 
Here fall studies in which the prime concern 
is the causal sequence (E)—>(A)2(B) as an 
abbreviation for the longer sequence—(D)> 
(E)>(F)2(A)2(B)2(C), where these 
letters refer to the classes of variables indi- 
cated in Table 3. ‘They are studies in which 
unique personalities’ (E)’s or unique indi- 
vidual psychological processes, also (E)’s, 
would be varied in order to produce resultant 
variations in the social structure, ideology, 
and roles of given social system (B)’s. 

Examples of such relationships are never 
too neat. It would seem to me, however, 
that Erikson’s study (6) of Hitler's psycho- 
logical make-up (i.e, Hitler's (E)’s) and its 
reaction back upon the institutional, ideo- 
logical, and role set-ups of the German 
people might be a good example. Also, I 
believe studies on the effects which, say, 
acculturated individuals from primitive so- 
cieties do or do not have upon their native 
tribes, when they return, would also fall here 
(see also [6]). Further, it would seem that 
the historians who believe in the “Great 
Man” theory of history have made studies or 
at least statements which, if valid, ought also 
to be included. Finally, there would also 
come here, I believe, studies such as those of 
mob formation and mob action—i.e., studies 
of how the distorted beliefs and perceptions 
of single individuals can result in wholly 
new, though perhaps temporary, social struc- 
tures and ideologies (5). 

Finally, I would like to point to the Har- 
vard Ramah Project as a marvelous source 
for studies falling into all of the nine cate- 
gories. There are, as is well known, five 
different groups—Navahos, Zunis, Spanish- 
Americans, Mormons, and Texans—all living 
in the vicinity of Ramah, New Mexico, and 
interacting with the environment and with 
each other. Here sociology, anthropology, 
and psychology meet in a big way; and, in 
fact, a recent summary (7) of the studies 
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going on at Ramah indicates that investiga- 
tions have been made which fit rather neatly 
into each of the nine categories in Table 4. 

First, Sociological (anthropological) theory. 
Florence Kluckhohn, Fred Strodtbeck, and 
J. M. Roberts have been led to develop a new 
set of constructs (B)’s for designating ideolo- 
gies and value systems which makes the 
comparisons between the five cultures more 
intelligible. ‘These constructs as to belief- 
value complexes they list as: 


1. Beliefs concerning the innate predisposition 
of man. He is good, evil, neither good nor evil. 

2. Beliefs as to man’s relation to nature. (Man 
is subjected to Nature, Man is in Nature, Man has 
rational mastery over Nature.) 

3. Values as to time. (The emphasis may be on 
Past, Present or Future.) 

4. Values as to personality types. (Being, Being 
in becoming or Doing.) 

5. Beliefs concerning the dominant relations of 
man to other men. (Lineal, Collateral, Individual.) 


‘Thus, when it came to considering these 
five different cultures and their general atti- 
tudes towards man and the universe, these 
investigators were forced to develop this new 
set of sociological anthropological intervening 
variables. 

Social etiology. An example of a study at 
Ramah coming under this head could be that 
of E. Z. Vogt and Guy Pauker. They 
hypothesized that “if certain values of one 
culture are valued by another culture, the 
second culture will more easily accept other 
‘values originating in the first culture.” Evi- 
dence for this hypothesis they found in a 
study of the differential participation in 
American democracy of the Navahos and the 
Zunis. 

Social functioning. An example of a study 
of this (B)—>(C) relationship is that of E. Z. 
Vogt and M. S. Edmonson on humor and 
laughter. They find that laughter occurs 
repeatedly in the same contexts and plays 
upon the same themes. Each culture has its 
own characteristic inconsistencies or strains 
in its ideologies and value systems and such 
strains or (B)’s express themselves in cer- 
tain corresponding culturally-typed humor 
and laughter, that is, in certain character- 
istic (C)’s. 

‘Turn to psychology. 

Psychological or personality theory. ‘The 
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Ramah Project will also provide a beautiful 
locus in which to test the adequacy for dif- 
ferent cultures of the (E) constructs mostly 
developed from studies in our own culture, 
but which we psychologists assume to hold 
for all. And I shall now assert dogmatically 
that I am sure that my (E) constructs of 
needs, beliefs, values, generalizations, percep- 
tions, need-pushes, valences, and behavior 
field forces will be found equally valid and 
useful in studying individuals in each of the 
five cultures. 

Psychological or personality etiology, ie, 
(D)2(E). It seems obvious that we would 
expect to find the same laws of learning, per- 
ception, memory, problem-solving, and per- 
sonality development in all five cultures, 
Although the laws of learning, perception, 
memory, problem-solving, and personality 
development are already well established in 
our culture, in order really to be sure that we 
have arrived at the universal laws we need 
some such set-up as that at Ramah, in which 
the relevant (A)’s for learning, perception, 
etc., or for personality development are given 
different values in the different cultures, 
Take, for example, the case of personality 
development. It has been found by Sears, 
Whiting, Faigin, Hollenberg, and Sperry 
that where one parent is more important as 
caretaker and disciplinarian, children of the 
same sex as the important parent will show 
more guilt than the opposite sex children. 
And this seems to be a universal law as far 
as they have yet tested it. Thus, to quot! 
“This conclusion, reached from carefully 
matched studies made on Texan, Mormon 
and Zuni children (cultures with varying 
sex dominance), if verified on further cu 
tures, should be important for the Bere 
problem of specifying the determinants of the 
internalization of values and related prot 
esses in the development of personality. . 

Psychological or personality functions 
(E)~>(F) can also be studied in Ramah 
so far as the different cultures present difler 
ent types of conflict (i.e., (E) combinations 
to the individual and should, therefore re 
to characteristically different types of defen 
mechanisms. 

Turn, now, finally to the last 
in ‘Table 4—which are of particu 


three items 
Jar interes 


: joint research. First, the problems 
ta] social science theory. Ramah, I 
re, would be the place to try out the 
ability and usefulness of the constructs 
already-referred-to book, Toward A 
eral Theory of Action by Parsons et 
,  Parenthetically, however, I may 
rk that, never having been at Ramah, 
ot at the moment too clear as to just 
e theoretical analyses presented in the 
would actually be applied. That is, I 
ot now envisage just what the manner 
the tobe-expected results of such an 
tempted application would be. I am sure, 
Weyer, that such an attempt would prove 
hl exciting enterprise. 
Now for social psychology—the sorts of 
determination involved in the sequence 
2(D)—>(E). An investigation which 
's to be immediately along this line is 
at of J. M. Roberts and Mary Lou Bensley. 
hey report that “differences in social or- 
ation seem to be reflected in the fantasy 
ductions of children. ‘This is illustrated 
comparing protocols of Mormon and 
an children when given the Thematic 
rception ‘Test. For example, Mormon 
dren, Who live in a culture of intragroup 
rity, look for help when they need it 
mM anyone who's around; Texan children, 
0 live in an individualistic culture, almost 
dys asked a specific mother or father 
e for help.” Different (B)’s produce 
Aracteristically different (E)’s. 
inally, turn to the relationships which I 
Ie designated as those of psychological 
ology, that is, (E)2(A)2(B). As an 
Imple of an investigation of this relation- 
I would suggest the analysis made by 
Z. Vogt and Wilfred Bailey of water 
tching by the ‘Texans in the Ramah area. 
ese investigators found that water witch- 
is seldom practiced in that part of Texas 
Which these ‘Texan settlers originally 
Therefore, the use of water witching 
em in the Ramah area, where water is 
Ice and wells are costly, seems to indicate 
it such water witching has the function of 
fitualistic means of alleviating individual 
‘ In other words, I am arguing that 
Xiety, (E), of the individuals regarding 
tesents a special psychological proc- 
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ess, an (A), to the Texan community which: 
results in ritualistic, magical beliefs (B) which 
exhibit themselves finally in the role per- 
formances (C) involved in water witching. 

One last remark. Probably every reader 
knows that the Regents of the University of 
California imposed a special non-disloyalty 
affirmation upon the California faculty and 
employees in June 1949, and that this is still 
being fought in the courts by eighteen of us. 
It is intriguing now to ask: if one were to 
make social science investigations of this set 
of social events, where in this schema would 
the pertinent researches fall? My answer 
would be in two places. 

First, there would be a type of research 
falling under the rubric of social psychology. 
That is, in order to explain the actions of us 
individual nonsigners one would have to 
make a study of how special kinds of sub- 
cultures, (B)’s, in our respective individual 
upbringings and backgrounds, have pro- 
duced for each of us a set of present needs, 
beliefs, values, etc. and resultant final field- 
forces, (E)’s, which caused all of us to behave 
as nonsigners. This social psychological 
study would, however, be no simple one. 
For, as nearly as I can make out, we eighteen 
seem to divide into at least three and pos- 
sibly four different subcategories in terms of 
the crucial determining sociological and cul- 
tural factors which lie behind us in our 
respective histories but which all result in our 
one common set of truculences, (E)’s, of not 
being willing to sign. 

Second, there would be a type of research 
possible (at least I hope it will turn out to be 
possible) to be done some years hence which 
would fall under the rubric of psychological 
sociology. Such a research would investigate 
the degree to which these peculiarities of value 
systems, cognitions, and personalities, (E)’s, 
in us, the nonsigners, and also in others 
throughout the academic world who have 
been giving us moral and financial support, 
will at that future date prove to have had 
some real effect upon the (A)’s and the 
resultant (B)’s of our academic institutions 
s0 that this sort of attack upon academic 
tenure and freedom will be less likely to 
reoccur. I, of course, hope that it will turn 
out that we really will have had some impor- 
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tant observable effects and that thus there 
will be provided material for a rich study in 
Psychological sociology. But at this juncture 
I am keeping my fingers crossed. It may 
well be that the McCarthy psychology is 
going to win out in the end over our non- 
signing psychology in determining the future 
course of this country’s social institutions. If 
it does, we psychologists and sociologists 
must be prepared to close up shop right then 
and there just as our confreres had to do in 
Nazi Germany and have done in Com- 
munist Russia. 
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VALIDATION OF A SOCIOMETRIC REGROUPING PROCEDURE 
, RAYMOND H. VAN ZELST 


Psychometric Affiliates 


satisfaction and interpersonal relations of 
workers a survey of the relevant litera- 
ture (1, 2, 3, 6, 7» 8 9) shows a definite lack 
of systematic evaluation of these important 
determiners of employee attitudes and output. 
Jn a previous study (10) the author explored 
the relationships existing between interper- 
sonal desirability of workers (as determined 
by co-worker ratings), job satisfaction, and 
ten other more specific attributes of job sat- 
isfaction. Results of this study showed inter- 
personal desirability to bear a very definite 
_ elationship to job satisfaction (r of 82). 
Further analysis of the data also showed the 
interpersonally desirable worker 
1, to have a greater feeling of job security, 
‘2. to believe he has good working condi- 
tions, 
\ 3. to consider his co-workers very friendly, 
4. to believe the company is interested in 
his welfare, 
| 5. to believe he possesses opportunity of 
} communication with management, and 
6. to possess confidence in the good inten- 
tions of and good sense of management. 
Ee Ie that sociometric regrouping 
Ee ork teams would produce an in- 
 diease in the amount of production and 
| Fel of work as well as a reduction in 
Eee author—working in conjunction 
Ee I and foreman of the 
Ee Ps, and a top member of manage- 
EL set about validating the sociometric 
$rouping. 


I spite of the assumed importance of job 


ড SUBJECTS 
AE used in this study are identical 
ose used in the previous study (10). 
Bs norised four total work groups—a 
Ene group of twenty members, another 
ee er group of eighteen members and 
Le Parate groups of bricklayers, each hav- 
El TN members. All workers were well 
{ i) A With each other’s personality and 
le ৰ one of the workers was in any way 
to each other and few, if any, had 


known other members of his group previous 
to their present job. 


‘THE CRITERIA 


Effectiveness of the sociometric regrouping 
was ascertained by means of four criteria— 
job satisfaction, turnover rate, an index of 
labor cost, and an index of materials cost. 

Job satisfaction was measured by the Tear 
Ballot for Industry (4, 5) Previous to the ex- 
perimental period and upon completion of 
the three-month experimental period. ‘Turn- 
over records for the groups were taken from 
company kept, monthly compiled personnel 
records. Actual labor and materials costs 
were made available from cost account records 
kept on a “row-of-units” basis. Labor and 
material costs are unaffected here by size of 
work force. Because of the company's desire 
for anonymity of identity and of cost figures 
no actual monetary results will be reported 
here. Instead the indices of labor cost and 
materials cost were arrived at by taking 
actual expenses in dollars and dividing 
through by a constant to arrive at the par- 
ticular index used. Fluctuations in output 
criteria are displayed graphically in Figures 
1 and 2. 


EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 

The construction job upon which these groups 
were working Was a large housing project on the 
outskirts of Chicago. The project was separated 
into two parts by a highway running through its 
center. All workers had previously been split up 
into two separate and comparatively remote groups 
each working on a different side of the highway 
under different foremen and having little or no 
contact with the other group. i 

Houses were constructed in rows of cight—be- 
ginning on the highway and moving away. Each 
Tow was identical with every other row, but houses 
within rows varied. Each group, then, performed 
identical jobs, thus controlling the job content 
factor. $ j! 

No disrupting incidences occurred during the 
three-month course of the experiment and simi- 
larity of working conditions was guaranteed by 
the propinguity of the two groups, 

Two groups were set Up. The experimental 
group consisted of the carpenter group of twenty 
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MATERIALS COST INDEX 


Neither 
Group 
Arranged 


Control - Experimental Group Period 


0 : 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
ROWS OF UNITS 


FiG. 1. CoMPARATIVE FLUCTUATIONS BETWEEN 
EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL GROUPS ON 
MATERIALS CosT FOR ENTIRE THREE- 
MoNTH EXPERIMENTAL PERIOD 


LABOR COST INDEX. 


Control ~ Experimental 


Group Period 


5 6 7 8 
ROWS OF UNITS 
Fic. 2. COMPARATIVE FLUCTUATIONS BETWEEN 
EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL GROUPS ON 
LABoR Costs FOR ENTIRE THREE- 
MoNTH EXPERIMENTAL PERIOD 


members and a bricklayer group with the other 
two groups serving as the control. Regrouping 
Was on the basis of the previously collected co- 
Worker choices. In all cases the worker received 
his first (30 times) or his second (6 times) choice 
of work partner. Actual rearrangement was ac- 
complished when the supervisor in assigning the 
day's work also announced work partners. This 
in no way violated previous procedures. 

However, before the rearrangement of work 
teams was put into effect both experimental and 
control groups were allowed to complete two rows 
of units in order that they might be tested for 
present homogeneity in work performance and to 
insure an absence of contaminating variables. 
Further comparisons between, groups were also 
made on all criteria utilizing records for the pre- 
vious three-month period. Output criteria (labor 
and materials costs) when analyzed for this time 
span yielded critical ratios of —.32 and —.58 
respectively. A previous measurement of job satis- 
faction (prior to the experimental period) showed 
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no significant difference—critical ratio of —1J8- 
While turnover records of the previous three-month 
period also indicated a similarity, the critical ratio 
being —.I10. It can be assumed, therefore, that 
the two groups are adequately matched. 4 

All statistical comparisons were made between 
experimental and control groups during the same 
three-month period because of the effect of ad. 
verse weather conditions upon out-of-doors jobs 
and other contaminating influences due to the 
nature of the occupations studied (e.g., lack of 
other job opportunities for the worker during the 
winter months, etc.). 


REsuLTs AND Discussion 
As shown in Table 1 the experimental 
group varied significantly from the control 
group—the former being markedly superior 


TABLE 1 
CRITICAL RATIOS COMPUTED BETWEEN EXPERIMENTAL 
AND CONTROL GROUPS FOR THREE-MONTH 
PERIOD PRECEDING AND FOR THREE- 
MONTH PERIOD OF THE EXPERIMENT 
Labor and materials costs are based on a “row-of- 
units” basis (8 houses). 


ExPERI- 
CONTROL MENTAL CRITICAL 


VARIABLE MEAN SD MEAN SD Rano 


Job satisfaction 
Before experimental 
period 
During experimental 
period 
Turnover rate 
Before experimental 
period 
During experimental 
period 
Index of labor cost 
Before experimental 
period 
During experimental 
period 3.49 51 
Index of materials cost 
Before experimental 
period 
During experimental 
period 


38.5 6.72 18 


44.8 6.08 


39.7 
39.3 3.52 


2.3 2.7 2.06 —J0 


3.7 33 47 1465 


3.66 74 —'32 


2.87 +445 5:45 


3:34 30-5 


3.14 2230.0 


On all four criteria. Job satisfaction scores 
show a mean increase of 5.5 points with 8 
critical ratio of 3.52. Turnover in the soci 
metric group is virtually nonexistent wi! 
a mean of .33 per month, the critical al 
between groups being 14.65. The marke 
decrease in turnover rate is of especia’) 
great significance since the building trades 
at least in the Chicago area, are current 
experiencing a critical skilled labor shortage 
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and are characterized by an unusually high 
tunover rate even for a “transient-employer” 
industry always noted for its high turnover. 
[abhor costs and materials savings also show 
(definite drops having critical ratios of 5.45 
and 3.10 respectively. 

Definite financial savings which cannot be 
presented here led the company’s chief con- 
gruction engineer to state in his report to 
management, 


1 
| 
I 


‘savings due to this psychological procedure 
have exceeded those of any previous work savin. 
device or any combination of five previous OE 
ving methods, Financial benefits are such that 
we are now constructing every 29th building en- 
tirely free from labor and materials costs. Even 
© greater financial gains would occur were it possible 
to evaluate monetarily savings due to the great 
eduction in turnover, 


It must be noted, however, that the building 

trades with their “buddy-work-teams” are 
especially suited for a sociometric regrouping. 
‘The main drawback to a universal adoption 
of sociometric procedures is the shifting of 
Workers into different teams while avoiding 
Any change in job duties which would have 
4 negative effect on job performance, necessi- 
tate retraining the worker, etc., and so cancel 
Aly benefits accruing from the sociometric 
1egrouping. Among these building trade 
Workers such a limitation was not a hin- 
tance, for these workers, do not operate 
According to assembly line procedures and 
Gi be more or less equally adept at all 
Phases of construction. ‘The necessity of 
ce together in a rather mutually co- 
Le ASE of tasks may also be viewed 
UU € to stress upon interworker 
oe ERE must be met 
Es EE side of the ledger. It 
tat Y that management have a demo- 
C approach to the government of workers 
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as well as recognizing the importance of 
group relations and manifesting an interest 
in worker preferences. Any adequate han- 
dling of such procedures as used here should 
be based on objective study and a recognition 
of social stimuli impinging upon the worker, 
his attitudes and expectations. 

Looking back upon the results of both this 
study and its predecessor it would seem that 
a careful employment of “human relations” 
procedures increases the worker's sense of 
belongingness, and molds worker and man- 
agement together in a mutually satisfied 
group solidarity. Sociometric procedure as 
here used has resulted in increased satisfaction 
on the part of the worker and greater fi- 
nancial returns on the part of management. 
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PERCEPTUAL DEFENSE AND PROJECTIVE TESTS 
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and laboratory work in the area of 

needs and perception have much in 
common. Both present to a subject for inter- 
pretation a stimulus which is ambiguous in 
some way. Although stimulus ambiguity is 
of crucial importance in both of these situa- 
tions, relatively little critical attention has 
been given to its implications. ‘The experi- 
ment which we are reporting here requires 
a clear understanding of what is meant by 
ambiguity. 

In essence, an ambiguous stimulus is one to 
which a number of interpretations may be 
reasonably given. When a stimulus is not 
ambiguous, there is no opportunity for indi- 
vidual differences in interpretation. ‘The 
presentation of such a stimulus provides us 
with little or no information about the per- 
son interpreting or identifying it. Projec- 
tive testers have recognized that the more 
ambiguous a stimulus is, the greater the free- 
dom for personal interpretations. 

Few stimuli are completely ambiguous. 
Some information is provided by the stimulus 
Which limits the range of interpretations that 
may be given. For example, in the exposure 
of words at decreasing tachistoscopic speeds, 
a point is reached when enough stimulus in- 
formation is communicated to the subject to 
narrow his guesses to words rather than ob- 
jects or people, even though it is not enough 
for correct identification. In the pre-recogni- 
tion guesses, therefore, we are not measuring 
solely what responses the subject (S) has 
available in terms of past experience, but the 
interaction of these available responses with 
the characteristics of the stimulus which have 
been successfully communicated. In their 
Zeal to shift attention to the personality deter- 
miners of perceptual recognition, recent per- 
ception experiments have almost ignored the 
contributions of the stimulus to perception 
and projection. Even ink-blots have impor- 
tant stimulus characteristics. 

One of the implications of this last point is, 
that for any given stimulus, not all interpre- 
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tations are appropriate. As a consequence, it 
is possible to say that the ambiguity of a 
stimulus depends upon the number of reason- 
able interpretations that can be given to it, 
We would suggest that what is reasonable 
can only be determined by observer agree- 
ment. Some normative approach is neces- 
sary. Thus under appropriate circumstances 
few of us would disagree that the interpre- 
tation of a can of evaporated milk as a baby's 
diaper represents an unreasonable if not psy- 
chotic evaluation. 

At this point an interesting personality 
variable can be identified: It is the individ 
ual’s capacity for appraising the limits of 
reasonable interpretations. ‘The capacity to 
make these judgments is what clinicians have 
referred to as contact with reality or ego 
strength. S 

An excellent example of this in clinical 
practice is seen in the use of Beck’s (1) F+% 
on the Rorschach test to indicate a patients 
contact with reality. ‘The S’s responses are 
examined to see whether they are more In 
keeping with those found among normal in- 
dividuals than among psychotic patients. The 
question is: Would most normal people agree 
that the blot does look like what S suggested? 
‘This agreement or lack of agreement is base 
upon norms for normal and psychotic peop 
and is scored on the Rorschach record 28 
good form (F--) or poor form (F—). d 

We must recognize that distortion beyon' 
reasonable limits can occur in either direc 
tion; that is, an individual can give an inter 
pretation that other observers would not 
agree was reasonable, or he can fail to make 
an interpretation that others would feel was 
demanded by the stimulus. 

In the former case the interpretation my 
reflect a strong adient need and may 
readily accepted or even sought by 5. 28 
psychotics or persons with weak egos an I" 
terpretation reflecting an adient need may 
given even if it is out of contact with 
stimulus in terms of norms. In well-adjuste 
people such an adient need interpretation 


yill only occur when the stimulus is ambigu- 
ys enough to allow the interpretation to fall 
jthin its reasonable limits, 
Jn the latter case which involves actual 
gyoidance of the threatening interpretation, 
contact may be so poor (in psychotics, for 
| example) that there are virtually no limits 
the extent of the denial or avoidance. In 
mal Ss the threatening interpretation may 
he avoided as long as reasonableness permits. 
At some point, however, as ambiguity de- 
creases, the normal person must come to 
grips with the threat. 
The concepts we have been discussing have 
in some ways been demonstrated in labora- 
oty experiments on need and perception (2, 
0 5, 6, 8, 9). In some of these experiments 
terms perceptual sensitization and defense 
lye been applied to the two ways in which 
leeds influence interpretations. ‘The similar- 
J) between these laboratory experiments and 
projective test situation has already been 
ted out. Both require stimulus ambigu- 
| However, the experimental extension of 
LL nciple of perceptual defense to the 
Rorschach remains to be accomplished. 
| lt is a fundamental assumption in projec- 
tye Psychology that the individual will inter- 
let ambiguous material in terms of his own 
. Less explicit in projective theory is 
ie fact that what an individual does not see 
CY represent important clues concerning 
AC Sources of threat to the individual. Clin- 
Psychologists have shown an awareness 
is. Recognition of this notion may be 
‘ound in the Freudian use of free association, 
hep Interpretation, and in the writings, 
AC sychopathology of Everyday Life. The 
ting of the limits technique on the Ror- 
ও En WE of this clinical 
FE + In this procedure, the 
er notes what kinds of responses, 
Ee Ey expected in a record, are 
over En 1 patient. In an effort to 
disinterest ether these omissions represent 
nica S # real emotional avoidance, the 
ject these Ee Points out to the sub- 
Tow see EE asks him whether he can 
Ear and requests him to indicate 
We b oe es of the same sort. 
how or it is of vital importance to 
en S does not give certain inter- 
» 8gressive ones, for example, this 
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failure may be the result of a defense against 
the anxiety produced by unacceptable ag- 
gressive drives. ‘The experiment which we 
shall report presents direct confirmation of 
this hypothesis. When S denies the presence 
of certain percepts in the Rorschach ink-blots, 
it often indicates tension in the content area 
indicated. 

In the present experiment, we determined 
the degree of threat to each S of three need 
areas, and related this threat to his willing- 
ness or ability to see corresponding need- 
related percepts on the Rorschach test. ‘The 
degree to which the need areas, aggression, 
succorance, and homosexuality were threaten- 
ing to S was evaluated by a modified word 
association technique. The effect of disturb- 
ance in these need areas upon Rorschach per- 
formance was determined by the use of a 
variation of the McReynolds’ Concept Choice 
Test (7). 


PROCEDURE 


The word association test consisted of 89 words. 
It began and ended with 10 neutral words and an 
additional 10 neutral words occurred in the middle 
of the list. Ten aggressive, 10 succorant, and 10 
homosexual words were scattered throughout the 
series, separated by additional neutral words. Stand- 
ard word association procedures were used in the 
administration of the test. Association time was 
measured to the nearest hundredth of a second and 
was recorded for each response word. ‘The test is 
presented in Table 1, 

The concept choice test was made up of 10 aggres- 
sive, nine succorant, and nine homosexual concepts, 
In other words, Rorschach responses were selected 
which carried aggressive, succorant, or homosexual 
implications.t Each concept occurred twice, in dif- 
ferent places in the Rorschach test. In one loca- 
tion it was listed as F-- in Beck’s frequency tables. 
In the other location it appeared as an F—. There. 
fore, each of the concepts in the test Was so selected 
that in one instance it was often given by normals, 
and in the other instances it was generally found 
only in psychiatric patients. 

The Buen NY randomized for both order of 
presentation and for position in the Rorschach 
series. Administration of the test involved con- 
fronting each subject, individually, with the loca- 
tion of each concept and asking him, “Could this be 
a —?” To insure that S would feel minimally 
threatened by the test situation itself, he was assured 


1 We would like to express our gratitude to the staff 
of the Veterans Administration Mental Hygiene Clinic 
of Baltimore, Maryland, and to the Veterans Adminis- 
tration for their generous help and cooperation on this 
experiment. Appreciation is also due Virgil R. Carlson, 
who collected most of the data and helped in the 


analysis. 
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TABLE 1 
‘THe WoRD-AssocIATION TssT * 

LE N CLOCK N TAXES N NEWS 
থ্‌ NORE S SUPPORT N STORY S AD 
N CARPET N FLOWER N PHONE N FREQUENT 
N HIGH H FAIRY N STAND H BEHIND 
N SING N BUILD A BUTCHER N STATE 
N WALK A KILL N WINDOW A CONTEMPT 
N SOUR N OCEAN S HELP N PREFER 
N LOCAL S BREAST N BOOK S HELPLESS 
N LAUGH N STOVE H FRUIT N SUBURBS 
N COLOR H BLOW N WHISTLE H MALE 
A MURDER N LONG A DESTROY N FLY 
N STEM A STAB N SOFT N BEAUTIFUL 
S DEPEND ON N LAMP S ALONE N SPEAK 
N TRAVEL S ASSISTANCE N DOOR IN MOUNTAIN 
H QUEER N SALT H BUTTOCKS N RUN 
N DRAW H COCK N TALL N BELIEVE 
A INJURE N LIGHT A FIGHT N ROUGH 
N AFFORD N INTEREST N TABLE N MOVE 
S NIPPLE N STYLE S NURSE N CITIZEN 
N SWIFT N INCREASE N EASY N STOCK | 
H HOMO IN MORNING H ASS 
N LAST N TOWN N RIVER 
A HATE N MARKET A PUNISH 


* A=Aggressive word; S=Succorant word; H=Homosexual word; N=Neutral word. 


that there were no right or wrong answers. ‘This 
test is shown in Table 2. 

The 35 Ss in the experiment consisted of a mix- 
ture of college students, college students in an out- 
patient clinic, and psychoneurotic patients at the 
Baltimore Veterans Administration Mental Hygiene 
Clinic,2 

The extent of disturbance for a need area on the 
word association test was measured in the follow- 
ing way. For each S, the median, the first, and 
the third quartile of the reaction times for the 30 
neutral words were determined. The neutral words 
used for this analysis were the 10 at the beginning, 
the 10 in the middle, and the 10 words at the end 
of the entire list. The following weights of dis- 


2 The classification of the need words on the associ- 
ation test and the need concepts on the concept choice 
test requires a short comment. The aggressive words 
and concepts are fairly obvious since they refer to 
concrete behavior which in our society is labeled aggres- 
sive (viz. murder, injure, hate, kill, fight, etc. See 
Table 1). The choice of succorant words and concepts 
is in keeping with the definition of the succorant need 
as given by Murray. Ideas such as depend on, assist- 
ance, and help refer to behavioral manifestations of 
dependency. Less obvious are concepts like breast and 
nurse which were derived from psychoanalytic theory 
about the origin of dependency. In the case of the 
homosexual words and concepts, we made use of the 
common names of sexual organs and, in addition, some 
of the slang terms (such as fairy, queer and fruit) which 
clinical experience has shown are readily recognized as 
referring to homosexual practices. While the classifica- 
tion is somewhat arbitrary, it represents the only possible 
method of grouping the concepts in terms of content. 
Moreover, we believe that it is in complete agreement 
with the general consensus concerning the interpretation 
of Rorschach and word-association material. 


turbance were applied to each of the need words, 
and the neutral word following it: 


Reaction time equals or exceeds the median + 
IQ=1 
Reaction time equals or exceeds the median ণ” 
4Q0=32 
The disturbance score for each of the need areas 
Was obtained by summing the weights applied to 


TABLE 2 ko 


RoRscHAcH CoNcsPrs * 


CoNcEPT LocATIoN 
Card I 
+H 1. Two fairies Ww 
=~ 2. Sword D dS L 
5 3. Cows udder od ds 
—H 4. Testicles Y 
Eo 5. Man being helped across a 
chasm কক ন 
+H 6. Two men (women) kissing 4 
+A 7. A woman with her head D4 
cut off Gad ar 
+5 8. A child sucking on a breast D f ee 
+5 9. A man being helped across D 
a chasm a D8 
+A 10. Two animals fighting 


* A=—Aggressive concept. 
S=Succorant concept. 
H=Homosexual concept. 
+ =Acceptable concept. 
—=Non-acceptable concept. 


TABLE 2—Continued 


CONCEPT LocATION 
Card I 
A vagina Dd 24 


A woman with her head Ds5 
cut off 
A penis D4 
A cannibal with big head Dr: V 
and big lips 

A penis D2 
, "Two men fighting Ww 


Card I 
8, A breast Dd 27 
19. Boxing gloves D4 
0, "Two men dancing together Du 
A cannibal with big head D9 V 
and big lips 
22. A vagina D8 
23, Two fairies D3 
24. Human buttocks 3 
Lu Card IV 
A cow's udder Dd 26 
A man lying in a drunken 
sleep 
‘Two men fighting Ww 
A snake D4 
29. Boxing gloves D6 
30. Two persons arguing or D7 'V 
quarreling 
bad Card V 
| 31. A man reclining D4 
32. Two war clubs D2 
33. A snake Dio 
1 34. A man suspended in air Di 
35. A bayonet Dd 22 
FE Card VI 
36, Testicles Dd 24 
37. Sword D2 
If 38, A woman nursing a baby Dd 25 
S09: Bayonet Dd 2s 
Card VII 
46. A dog sucking at mother's D2 > 


T) breast 

41. Two persons arguing or Ww 
quarreling 

42. Two men (women) kissing D6 


43. A man bending over Ww V 
44. Two animals fighting Dri 
| 45. A dog sucking at mother’s Dd 22 
breast 
Card VII 
6. Human buttocks D7 
47. A war club Dd 30 
48. A breast D4 > 


49. Two men dancing together Dri 


53. A woman nursing a baby D1 > 
54. A man lying in a drunken WW V 
'y sleep 
55. Machine guns 
56. A man bending over Dt o> 


Ssive concept. 
orant concept. 
lomosexual concept. 
cceptable concept. 


50, A child sucking on a breast D1andD4 
Card IX 

51. A gun Dd 26 

52. A man reclining D'3,4M: 
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all of the words in that need category and to all 
the neutral words which followed them. f 

On the concept choice test the variables of impor- 
tance represented deviations from what the norms 
indicate are reasonable interpretations of the par- 
ticular locations in the ink blots. These deviations 
were termed rejections or acceptances. Rejections 
consisted of denials of F-- concepts; that is, if the 
subject answered, “No” to the question, “Could this 
be a ——?”, and the concept was a Beck F+-, he 
was credited with a rejection for the appropriate 
need area. Acceptances represented “yes” answers 
to F— concepts. An S’s rejection score for any need 
area was computed by subtracting his acceptances 
from his rejections, 


REesuLTs 


Our primary concern in this experiment 
was whether or not the principle of percep- 
tual defense is operating in Rorschach per- 
formance. According to this notion, indi- 
viduals will avoid Rorschach interpretations 
which reflect ego threatening need areas. 
This indeed seems to be the case. In Table 
3 we have correlated the word association 
disturbance score for each need area with the 
rejection score for need-related Rorschach 
interpretations. 


TABLE 3 


CORRELATION BETWEEN WORD ASSOCIATION DusTURB- 
ANCE SCORE AND REJECTION SCORE ON THE 
RoRscHAcH CoNCEPT CHOICE Test 

PRroDUCT-MoMENT 


NEED-AREA uN CORRELATION 
ESET SE oT ORY AT ASTER FTG 
Aggression 35 MD ple 
Succorance 35 Az 
Homosexuality 35 04 


+The significance of Tr is evaluated by Fisher's # 
RNs 7 For a one-tailed test, ant of .39 is 
significant at the .01 level. 


Although the correlation for the homo- 
sexuality area is not statistically significant, 
the relationships obtained for succorance an 
aggression are significant beyond the 0 level 
of confidence. For these two need areas, at 
least, the degree of ego threat (word associa- 
tion disturbance) is directly related to the 
number of need-related .concepts rejected in 
the Rorschach situation. 

In Table 4 the intercorrelations of the three 
need areas have been determined within the 
word association test, within the concept 
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choice test, and between these two tests. A 
high disturbance or rejection score in one 
Deed area tends to be associated with high 
scores in the other two. ‘There is also a 
tendency for the word association disturb- 
ance score for one need area to correlate with 
the rejection scores in the other need areas. 
These intercorrelations raise an important 
question concerning the basis of the relation- 
ships between disturbance and rejection 
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correlations. The results are similar 
shown in ‘Table 3. The correlations 
reduced, but the relationships for succor 
and aggression are still significant at theo | 
level. We may reasonably conclude, there | 
fore, that in these two need areas the 
content of the stimulus is important." 
finding also justifies, to some extent, the. 
trary classification of content on the word 
association and concept choice tests. 


TABLE 4 


INTERCORRELATIONS AMONG THE NEED AREAS ON THE WoRD ASSOCIATION AND CONCEPT CHoicE 


Ag. 
Agg. 
Word association Suc. 
Homo. 
Concept choice Ass. 
0 Suc. 


‘The N in all correlations is 35. 


For a one-tailed test, r values of .29 and ‘39 are significant at the .05 and the .o1 levels. 


scores within any need area. We might ask 
the question, “Are these correlations the re- 
sult of the specific content of the need areas 
(that is, the aggressive, or succorant impli- 
cations of the words and concepts); or may 
they be explained as a general tendency for 
an individual who shows disturbance for any 
emotional material on the word association 
test to also reject more concepts on the Ror- 
schach?” In order to show that the specific 
need implications of the words in the asso- 
ciation test and the concepts in the Rorschach 
concept choice situation were important, it 
is necessary to hold constant S’s general tend- 
ency to give disturbance to emotional words 
and to reject suggested concepts. 

‘Therefore, a mean disturbance and rejec- 
tion score was computed for each § by aver- 
aging his scores for all of the need areas. 
His adjusted disturbance and rejection score 
for each need area was then computed as a 
deviation from the mean. These adjusted 
Scores are now independent of the S§’s tend- 
ency toward disturbance and rejection. By 
correlating these adjusted disturbance and re- 
Jection scores for each need area we were 
able to determine the degree of relationship 
Which results from the specific content of 
each of the need areas. Table 5 shows these 


CoNcEPT CHorcE. | 


Suc. Homo. ALE. Suc. Ho ! 
41 26 ‘40 ‘13 
*53 28 41 
15 ‘24 
‘61 


TABLE 5 


CORRELATION BETWEEN ADJUSTED WoRD Associ 
DISTURBANCE SCORES AND ADJUSTED Rei 
SCORES ON THE CoNcEPT CHorcE ‘Test * 


Propucr-! 
NEED AREAS N CoRRELM 
Aggression 35 
Succorance 35 
Homosexuality 35 


For a one-tailed test an r of .29 is significant al 
‘05 level. 
* See text for a definition of adjusted score. 


‘The word association disturbance $0 
used in all the analyses thus far were ba 
Upon association time. We have also anal) 
performance on this test in terms of 
sponse words. For each S, we counted 
number of response words with aggre 
succorant, and homosexual meanings, resp 
tively. In line with a theory of percept 
defense, we would expect the numbef 
need-related response words to be inven 
related to the degree of ego threat. In 
Words, if a person is severely threaten 
aggressive ideas, we would expect. 
give few verbal associations bearing 
stamp. Table 6 presents the correlati 


. 


tained between the number of need-related 
response words and the disturbance and re- 
jection scores in the corresponding need areas. 
Although none of the correlations attain sta- 
tistical significance, all six of them are in the 
predicted negative direction. 


TABLE 6 
CORRELATION BETWEEN NUMBER OF NEED RELATED 
RESPONSE WoRDS AND DISTURBANCE AND REJEC- 
TION SCORES FOR THE CORRESPONDING 


NEED AREA 
WoRD CoNcEPT 
NEDA EL N ASSOCIATION CHoicE 
DISTURBANCE REJECTION 
ScoORE ScoRE 
Aggression 35 —.18 —.I14 
Succorance 35 — 07 —.I3 
Homosexuality 35 —.04 —.22 


For a one-tailed test an r of .29 is significant at the 
05 level. 


Discussion 

‘The main question to which this experi- 

Ment was addressed has been answered af- 
firmatively. The tendency to reject (or avoid 
seeing) Rorschach concepts is significantly 
telated to emotional disturbance in the con- 
tent area with which that concept communi- 
cates, ‘This does not mean that any time S 
fails to see something in the ink-blots he is 
emotionally threatened by it. Lack of experi- 
ence with, or the absence of interest in the 
concept is still apt to be important. It does, 
OWever, provide clear experimental evidence 
such failures can often be related to ego 
reat. ‘This is Particularly relevant in the 
a of the limits situation of the Ror- 
Re Where the ‘subject is actually 
ডা With or reject certain kinds of 
Ne fe We believe, however, that this 
ar 5 a not limited to the Rorschach 
US sen (3) bas shown that perceptual 

0 ; an important factor in TAT stories. 

ee Sive certain interpretations in any 
ar Me test situation provides clues about 

$ of emotional disturbance. 

কঃ surveying the data we have presented, 

a con arises why the relationships, 
: I strong in the aggressive and suc- 
Co Were so poor in the area of 

Nt 5 ‘We would offer one expla- 
oe e fact. In looking over the 

Ach concepts which we chose to rep- 
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resent homosexual ideas, we have come to 
the conclusion that our choices were poor 
ones. Instead of tapping only homosexual 
threats we have communicated with the sex- 
ual area in general. While the word “penis” 
is probably a source of anxiety for a homo- 
sexual, it is also likely to be anxiety producing 
for anyone with problems concerning sexual- 
ity. The area is therefore a heterogeneous 
one, and only minimally useful for identify- 
ing homosexual threat. On the other hand, 
the word association test is much more spe- 
cific, making use of such terms as “fairy.” 
We would guess that the lack of relationship 
obtained for the homosexual area does not 
necessarily reflect a true lack of correlation, 
but is rather an artifact of our experimental 
situation. 

A final comment is in order concerning 
the size of our relationships for aggression 
and succorance. While they are not high, 
they are indeed moderate. We were rather 
surprised when they turned up as strongly 
as they did in view of the large errors of 
measurement we had to contend with in an 
experiment of this sort. Our measurement 
would have been more accurate if we had 
been able to obtain Rorschach norms for our 
own population sample, rather than have to 
depend upon the very limited norms avail- 
able in Beck. Moreover, since the number 
of concepts rejected by most of the Ss was 
not in itself large, there was a decidedly re- 
stricted range of variation which we had to 
work with. However, we were never really 
interested in determining the precise degree 
of relationship between emotional disturb- 
ance and rejections of Rorschach concepts. 
We believe that it is most important to have 
shown that there is such a correlation. It 
is quite possible that more careful measure- 
ment and the use of other supplementary 
procedures might have produced a set of cor- 
relations which would have practical useful- 
ness as a diagnostic test. 

At the moment, we are satisfied to bridge 
the gap between laboratory experiments with 
perceptual selectivity and projective pro- 
cedures in the clinic. 


SUMMARY 


In this paper we have attempted to relate 
some of the concepts which have developed 
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out of need and perception research to pro- 
jective testing. 

In the experiment which we have de- 
scribed, 35 psychoneurotic patients and col- 
lege students were administered a special 
word association test containing aggressive, 
succorant, and homosexual words. In addi- 
tion, a Rorschach concept choice test which 
resembled the testing the limits technique 
Was given each subject. 

The data have shown that disturbance 
scores on the word association test for aggres- 
sion and succorance were significantly related 
to the tendency of subjects to reject cor- 
responding concepts on the Rorschach test. 
‘The experiment confirmed the familiar clin- 
ical belief that failure to make certain kinds 
of interpretations of projective material may 
reflect emotional disturbance toward that ma- 
terial. 
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N recent years the concept of frustration 
has been central in both mental hygiene 
and social psychology. Psychologists and 
other social scientists have shown their inter- 
est in frustration and its effects by developing 
several theories, by performing a number of 
experiments and by using the concept of frus- 
tration to account for the deviant behavior of 
persons and of social groups. In spite of this 
extensive interest, many issues relating to the 
effects of frustration remain unresolved and 
the current theories remain incompletely 

tested.’ 
+ The research reported here deals with the 
influence of one variable upon reactions to 
frustration. The principal hypothesis is that a 
person's response to frustration will be affected 
by his previous experience in situations similar 
to that in which frustration is encountered. 
Specifically, the experiment studies the dif- 
ferential effects of aggressive training and of 
constructive training on the responses to frus- 
tration made by children seven to nine years 

of age. 
En Le to develop the theoretical rationale 
i Present study, three major theories of 
in ration Presented in the recent literature 
ALES EV The frustration- 
fe oe 1esis, which assumes a high 
GE ation between, frustration and 
BS Aggression, interprets post- 
Re behavior in terms of direct ag- 
On, displaced aggression, or substitute 


Activity (3, 4). ‘That direct or indirect aggres- 


[on { a a SRE response to frustration 
bl El ely discussed in the literature 
Ee aggression criti ism. Thus, the 
J substitute activity” necessarily 

a extremely Wide range of behavior. 

Pretation of this wide range of non- 
Ive behavior as substitute activity, 


rl 
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“substitute” only from the perspective of .a 
theoretician anticipating aggression, requires 
the manipulation of unverified inferred vari- 
ables, and does not provide an adequate gen- 
eral theoretical framework within which to 
analyze, predict, and understand this be- 
havior. 

‘The frustration-regression theory suggests 
that the change of behavior which occurs 
after frustration is predominantly in the di- 
rection of regression (1). While there is little 
question that regression may occur as a result 
of frustration, a change of behavior in this 
direction is certainly not the only possible 
change in direction. There are instances in 
the classroom every day in which the 
change of behavior after frustration is in the 
direction of growth rather than regression. 
There would seem to be no general factor 
in frustration per se which determines the 
direction of behavioral change, and the a 
priori assumption that the change is always 
in one direction is not consistent with every- 
day observations. “Therefore, because it pre- 
dicts a change of behavior after frustration 
in only one direction, viz. regression, the 
frustration-regression theory does not provide 
a general theory of frustration. 

Maier has suggested that postfrustration 
behavior is nonmotivated behavior without 
a goal (6). This challenge of the postulate 
that all behavior is motivated rests on Maier’s 
experiments with animals forced to respond 
in insoluble problem situations. Maier ob- 
served that these animals developed consistent 
patterns of behavior, yet there was no appar- 
ent goal, and be concludes that postfrustra- 
tion behavior is qualitatively different from 
motivated behavior because it is behavior 
without a goal. Maier’s theoretical position 
restricts the definition of motivation to goal- 
seeking, neglecting the widely recognized 
definition of motivation in terms of ante- 
cedent conditions. The chief criticism of 
Maier’s position is that his basic experimental 


data, upon which he bases his fundamental 
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postulate of motivated and nonmotivated be- 
havior, can be adequately interpreted and 
predicted in terms of avoidance behavior, 
utilizing the concepts of learning theory and 
without invoking a new theoretical sphere of 
nonmotivated behavior. 

Having briefly examined these theories of 
frustration, it is suggested that a general 
theory of frustration cannot be restricted to 
the prediction of a particular mode of re- 
sponse or to a particular directional change of 
behavior after frustration. ‘This critical ex- 
amination also suggests that frustration 
theory may be most fruitfully treated in 
terms of a more general theory of adjust- 
ment, rather than in terms specific to frus- 
tration alone. 

It is suggested that postfrustration behavior 
tends toward adjustment, and that the process 
of adjustment may be analyzed in terms of 
learning theory as suggested by Shaffer (10) 
and Miller and Dollard (7). For purposes of 
this study, frustration is defined as the block- 
ing of drive-evoked bebavior. When this 
behavior is blocked and the drive continues, 
the cumulative intensification of the drive 
evokes an emotional response. ‘The particu- 
lar pattern of behavior evidenced by the or- 
ganism is a function of the organism’s 
hierarchy of responses related to the emo- 
tional stimulation and the particular situation 
in which frustration is encountered. While 
it is suggested that this hierarchy of responses 
is a significant determinant of the organism’s 
postfrustration behavior, it is recognized that 
this is not the only determining factor. ‘The 
intensity of the original frustrated drive and 
the resultant emotional response, the degree 
to which the original drive-evoking situation 
continues to impinge upon the organism, and 
the degree of active punishment involved in 
the frustrating circumstances may be several 
other factors involved in this complex process. 

Frustration theory is treated as merely one 
case of a general adjustment theory employ- 
ing the concepts of learning theory. No spe- 
cific behavioral responses are predicted as gen- 
eral results of frustration nor is the direction 
of behavioral change, either in terms of re- 

gression or growth, suggested as a general 
rule. As in all cases of behavior, the analysis 
of postfrustration behavior involves the inter- 
action of a particular organism and a par- 
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ticular situation, and the theoretical frame. 
Work suggests general relationships among 
the various factors involved in this interac. 
tion. 

‘The principal focus of the present research 
was the development of differential response 
tendencies, prior to subjecting the subjects 
(Ss) to frustration. One group of Ss was 
trained aggressively before frustration, and 
another group was trained to act construc 
tively. All Ss were trained in the same physi- 
cal setting as that in which the effects of the 
frustration were observed. It was assumed 
that the training received would develop in 
the individuals of each group a specific be- 
havioral tendency related to that physical 
situation, and it was hypothesized that their 
learned behavioral tendencies would dif- 
ferentially affect the behavior of each of the 
groups following frustration. 

The two major hypotheses of the study 
were: 


1. Subjects trained aggressively will behave 
more aggressively after frustration than will 
subjects trained constructively. 

2. Subjects trained constructively will be 
have more constructively after frustration 
than will subjects trained aggressively. 


Procedure 


‘The experimental procedure may be divided on 
four major sections: (a) free play; (B) training; 
(c) frustration; and (d) free play. In the first ex- 
perimental session each of the ten groups ld 
allowed free play with any of the materials in te 
experimental playroom. This was followed by 4 
series of training sessions in which five groups a 
trained aggressively and five groups were trail. 
constructively. ‘The final sequence of the ee 
ment consisted of a frustrating situation follow 
by a second period of free play. 4 E40 

The experimental population consisted 0! 4 
subjects, 24 girls and 16 boys between the ag i 
seven and nine, selected from a group of chilct 
in residence at a summer camp. The mean Hl rd 
the subjects was 100 months and the stan যা 
deviation of age was nine months. They 
population was divided into five pairs of experi 
tal groups (10 groups), each pair matched of Fp 
basis of age and sex. There were four $s ol 
group, and the particular type of training, 288" deter 
Or constructive, assigned to each group Was 
mined in a random manner. ine feet 

The playroom was twelve feet long and nin black 
wide, and it was bounded on one end th: at 2 
Wire screen which permitted cameras, Placec je 
small opening in a wall fourteen feet from and 
screen, to record the behavior during the pre 
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frustration play sessions. ‘The play materials, 
which were arranged in an identical fashion before 
free play session, consisted of clay, three dolls, 
yilding logs, dump truck, large plastic punching 
hammer, saw, nails, and wood. Each group 

ed seven thirty-minute training sessions. 
lggressive training is defined as that. which en- 
courages and rewards behavior the goal of which 
js injury to some object or person. The aggressive 
Ifaining Was a series of games designated as: Cover 
Spot, Scalp, and Break the Ball. These games 

briefly outlined below. 


At the end of the game was the winner. Only one 
‘Person could cover the spot at one time, and it 
is emphasized to the Ss that there were no rules 
miting their aggressive behavior during the game. 
Scalp: A piece of cloth was tied around the arm 
‘each subject and he was informed that this was 
his scalp. ‘The object of the game was to tear the 
scalps Ei the other S’s arm while protecting one’s 
OWN scalp, 

Break the Ball: Each S was provded with a 
Ping pong ball which was placed on the floor and 
| could not be touched by hand. The object of the 
fame Was to break everyone else’s ping pong ball 
While Protecting one’s own ball. 

The Several games described above were played 
@ period of ten minutes and repeated during 
Me seven training sessions. During these training 
“Sessions a chart for each group was kept on the wall, 
the winner of each game was awarded a star 
this chart, Throughout these sessions aggressive 
dVior was praised and encouraged by the experi- 
nter (E), and, in general, there was a high de- 
ree of Aggressive behavior evidenced. 

Constructive training is defined as that which 
pOUrages and rewards behavior involving the use 
Materials for the construction of designated 
ects, The constructive training consisted of 
MWINg murals and completing jigsaw puzzles. 


TABLE 1 


EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 


PROCEDURE TM 

1 Prefrustration free play 18’ 
2 Training* 30’ 
3. Training 30’ 
4. Training 30’ 
5. Training 30’ 
6. Training 30 
ye Training 30’ 
8 Training 30’ 
9 Frustration 15’ 
10. Postfrustration free play 18 


3 ERE (2-8), five groups of Ss 
gressively and 
structively, 5 EO 
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During four sessions a long sheet. of paper was 
Placed on the wall and a box of crayons was placed 
on the floor. Instructions were given to draw a 
single picture on the entire sheet of paper, and E 
emphasized the constructiveness of each § as well as 
the cooperation of the group. During the remain- 
ing sessions, each group was presented with a jig- 
saw puzzle containing thirty pieces. The Ss were 
told that if the pieces were put together correctly, 
they would form a picture of American Indians 
or a familiar fictional character. When the group 
completed the first puzzle, a second puzzle was 
provided, and this was continued until the end of 
each training period. Throughout the training 
periods all aggressive behavior was discouraged by 
E, while constructiveness, on the other hand, was 
praised and encouraged. 

The final phase of the experiment consisted of 
the frustration and a second free play session. The 
Ss were seated on the floor next to a projector out- 
side of the playroom and told that they were to see 
movies. Five reels of film, arranged next to the 
projector, were contained in boxes which displayed 
the titles of the film and a picture of the leading 
character. The first reel was shown completely. 
At the start of the second reel, each § was given 
a bar of candy, and at the climactic point of the 
film, E stepped in front of the seated Ss, removed 
the candy from their hands, and ushered them into 
the playroom. As E locked the screen door of 
the playroom, he made the following statement, 
“You cannot have any more candy or see any 
more films, but you can play with anything in the 
room.” Although the Ss could see the projector, 
which continued to run, through the screen door, 
the movie screen was not visible. E did not answer 
any questions and made no comment on behavior. 
In no case was there any contact between groups 
during the final phase of the experiment. 

The behavior evidenced in the pre- and post- 
frustration free play sessions was recorded on mov- 
ing picture film for a period of eighteen minutes, 
starting in each case with the moment the Ss 
entered the playroom. ‘Two ecight-mm. cameras 
with automatic self-winding devices and wide angle 
lenses were used for this purpose. In order to 
analyze the data, the pre- and postfrustration be- 
havior recorded on film was observed and written 
protocols of the behavior of each S§ were made. 
Pre- and postfrustration periods were not identified 
and the observations were made independently by 
two observers. During each viewing of the film 
the observers made a continuous record of a single 
5. These protocols were compared, differences be- 
tween observers noted, and the procedure was re- 
peated until agreement between Observers was 
reached concerning the behavior of each S, 


REsuLTs 
The data were analyzed in terms of the 
two major hypotheses, and the statistical 
analysis pertaining to each hypothesis will 
be presented separately. 
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Aggressiveness 


It is hypothesized that Ss trained aggres- 
sively will evidence more aggressive behavior 
after frustration than will Ss trained con- 
structively. ‘The eighty protocols of be- 
havior, including the records of pre- and 
postfrustration behavior of all forty Ss, were 
presented to four judges, who were asked to 
rank the protocols in order of aggressiveness. 
‘The playroom and materials were described 
to the judges; however, the pre- and post- 
frustration sessions and the individual Ss 
were not identified. ‘The eighty protocols 
were presented in random order, and the 
protocols were ranked independently by each 
judge. ‘The judges were doctoral students in 
psychology who had previous experience in 
ranking procedures. 

‘The agreement among judges was deter- 
mined by the coefficient of concordance as 
presented by Kendall (5, p. 61). All four 
judges agreed that twenty protocols evidenced 
no aggression and could not be ranked along 
the aggression continuum. Including these 
protocols in the evaluation of agreement 
among judges would result in a spuriously 
high coefficient of concordance, since the con- 
cordance of judges on protocols not on the 
continuum is +1. Therefore, in computing 
the coefficient of concordance these protocols 
were omitted. The value of the coefficient 
of concordance, corrected for ties, for the 
four rankings of sixty protocols was found 
to be .903,* indicating an extremely high de- 
gree of agreement among judges. 

In the following analysis of the data, the 
pre- and postfrustration ranks of each § were 
determined by summing the ranks assigned 
to each protocol by the four judges and ar- 
ranging these summed ranks in order from 
the lowest to the highest sum. It should be 

2 Since there were a number of ties within the rank 


order of each rater, the computation of W must correct 
for these ties. 


w= 5 | 


ন rl mtn) 2] 


where W is the coefficient of concordance; m is the 
number of raters; n is the number of ranked protocols; 
S is the sum of the squares of deviations from the 
mean rank; ( 

ZI 2(8—t) 

LE A 
where # is the number of ties in the rank order of 
each rater. 
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noted that the form of the population be 


ranks cannot be specified; therefore, ‘the 
analysis of the data is in terms of non-para 
metric inference. 

In order to test the major hypothesis con 
cerning aggressiveness, the pre- and postfrus- 
tration ranks of each S were compared, and a 
gain of rank was indicated by a +; a los 
in rank, by a —. The null hypothesis which 
Was tested may be stated as follows: The 
probability of gains after frustration of the 
aggressively trained group is less than, or 
equal to, the probability of gains of the con- 
structively trained group. ‘The null hypoth 
esis would be rejected for a high number of 
gains in the aggressive group. 

Only pairs of ranks (the pre- and post- 


Ei 


frustration ranks of each individual) were 


considered. ‘Therefore, these observations may 
be treated as independent, and the significance 
of the difference of gains and losses between 
the two groups may be tested by the ordinary 
method of chi-square. In computing chi 
square, the ties for each group were split, balf 
added to the number of gains and half to the 
number of losses in each group. This pro 
cedure increased the numerator of chi-square 
thus providing the most conservative estimate 
of probability. ‘The obtained chi-square cof 
rected for continuity is 3.63. However, the 
hypothesis under consideration is a one-side 

hypothesis and the chi-square value is in 


terms of a two-sided hypothesis. For mod 
erate samples, if chi-square has one degree 0° 


freedom, the square root of chi-square bis 
a distribution which is the right hand 
of a normal distribution. ‘Therefore, in order 
to test the present one-sided hypothesis, 
chi-square value must be converted into A 
equivalent value in terms of a unit norm 
deviate. This value is 1.90; therefore, the nt pl 
hypothesis is rejected at the .05 level of bn) 
nificance, It is concluded that aggressivey 
trained Ss behaved more aggressively after 
frustration than constructively trained 5. ol 
The equivalence of the location 0 hy 
frustration ranks of the two groups is 00d 
ated by the median test as presented by i 
(8, p. 394). The hypothesis that the 
Population medians are equal is testeC 
resulting value of chi-square is I the 
the hypothesis cannot be rejected even at 
‘10 level of significance. ‘Therefore, We 


conclude that in terms of the location in the 
‘rank order of aggressiveness before frustra- 
tion, the aggressive and constructive groups 
«were equivalent. 


Constructiveness 

It is hypothesized that the constructively 
trained Ss will behave more constructively 
after frustration than the aggressively trained 
subjects. ‘The analysis of the data in terms 
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‘The pre- and postfrustration protocols were 
arranged in rank order of constructiveness by 
taking the sum of ranks assigned to each 
protocol by the five judges. Correcting for 
continuity, the resulting value of chi-square 
was 5.10. ‘This value was converted to the 
corresponding value in terms of a unit nor- 
mal deviate and the value 2.25 was obtained. 
Therefore, the null hypothesis, that the prob- 
ability of gains of the constructively trained 


TABLE 2 


RANK ORDER OF AGGRESSIVENESS, PRE- AND PoOSTFRUSTRATION 


i CONSTRUCTIVE D u AGGRESSIVE 
UB E. IF FERENCE: 
J ECT Ty . SUBJECT ডে FE: DirFERENCE® 
1 40 48 — 21 70 55 + 
2 38 70 — 22 70 50 + 
3 59 70 লা 23 70 52 it 
4 7o 70 [) 24 42 70 on 
5 8 7 + 25 5.5 10.5 — 
6 31 35 - 26 4 1 + 
7 9 5.5 + a7 15.5 10,5 প্‌ 
8 34 47 -- 28 12 FE] + 
9 19 70 i 29 58 54 nh 
10 20.5 39 — 30 56 70 fr 
11 23.5 70 - 31 70 70 0 
2 22 5st be 32 45.5 57 rg 
2 26 15.5 ণ্ঠ 33 49 53 ক 
4 20.5 43 3 34 60 23.5 Tf 
2 29.5 13 + 35 27.5 1B J 
32 25 + 36 70 44 + 
বণ 70 70 ) 37 33 17 5p 
4 70 70 [) 38 45.5 14 শ- 
28 0 29.5 + 39 36 3 sl 
Gains: 6 Gains: 14 
Losses: II Losses: 5 
Ties: 3 Tie: 1 


EO Tle 3 OME EEE 
* + indicates gain in rank; — indicates loss in rank; 0 indicates no change in rank. 


ন this hypothesis is essentially the same as 
the Procedure discussed above in terms of 
Aggressiveness. ‘The eighty protocols were 
ranked from most to least constructive by five 
Judges, and the agreement among judges was 
nine, by the coefficient of concordance. 
ঃ A of the coefficient of concordance 
‘Was found to be .904, indicating an extremely 
gh degree of agreement among judges. 


. 
ln coefficient of concordance, W, is obtained by 
following formula: Ee TE where W is 
2 m2(ns—n. 
’ ypSent of concordance; m is the number of raters; 
টি number of protocols ranked; S is the sum of 
squares of deviations from the mean rank. 


group is less than, or equal to, the probabil- 
ity of gains of the aggressively trained group, 
was rejected at the .02 level of significance. 
It may be concluded that the constructively 
trained Ss behaved more constructively 
frustration than the aggressively trained Ss. 
The equivalence of the location of pre- 
frustration ranks of the two groups is eval- 
uated by the median test. ‘The hypothesis 
that the population medians are equal is 
tested. The resulting value of chi-square is 
0.4, and the hypothesis cannot be rejected 
even at the .10 level of significance. ‘There- 
fore, it may be concluded that in terms 
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location in the rank order of constructiveness 


before frustration, the constructive and ag- 
gressive groups were equivalent. 


CoNcLUsIONs 
Both of the experimental hypotheses were 
supported by the experimental results. There- 
fore, it may be concluded that under the con- 
ditions specified in the present experiment 
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‘The evidence countering the frustration-ag- 
gression hypothesis is even more striking 
When the constructively trained group is con- 
sidered; 11 of the 20 Ss in this group behaved 
less aggressively after frustration, while only 
six behaved more aggressively. Furthermore, 
it does not seem reasonable to interpret the gen- 
eral decrease of aggressiveness evidenced by 
the constructive group and the increase of 


TABLE 3 


RANK ORDER OF CONSTRUCTIVENESS, PRE- AND POSTFRUSTRATION 


CONSTRUCTIVELY TRAINED 


=  — — — 


AGGRESSIVELY TRAINED 


OF RANK DIRECTION OF 
ERED PRE Yi PosT DEE ERECT PRE PosT DiFFERENCE* 
wT ———————_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_ | — —_—  — — NUR 

I 24 21 + 2 37 41 i; 
2 17 8 + 22 22 47 Le 
3 12 9.5 ন) 23 14 30.5 = 
4 I5 II + 24 13 29 ্ 
5 68.5 76 — 25 67.5 80 7 
6 45 3 + 26 77 75 + 
7 74 78 | 27 61 73 "7 
8 38 36 ay 28 66.5 79 - 
62 7 Ht 29 33 48.5 55 
i 51 6 + 30 56.5 46 iy) 
Ir 48.5 I + 31 23 25 — 
12 50 68.5 — 32 44 40 ) 
13 52 71 =~ 33 53 34 টা 
14 56.5 28 + 34 27 60 = 
15 39 55 Fa 35 35 64.5 JE 
16 32 70 — 36 5 42 ~ 
37. 16 20 — 37 30.5 63 = 
18 26 2 + 38 4 64.5 HR 
19 18 58.5 — 39 43 72 — 
+ < 


Gains: 12 
Losses: 8 


* +f indicates gain in rank; — indicates loss in rank. 


Previous training in situations similar to that 
in which frustration is encountered is a sig- 
nificant determinant of the Organism’s post- 
frustration behavior. These results are in 
contrast with past studies of frustration which 
have interpreted postfrustration behavior 
Primarily in terms of the frustrating situation 
itself. 

The experimental results do not seem to 
be consistent with the frustration-aggression 
hypothesis as a general theory of frustra- 
tion. While fourteen of the Ss of the ag- 
Bressively trained group behaved more ag- 
gressively after frustration, the Postfrustration 
behavior of five subjects was ranked as less 
aggressive than their prefrustration behavior. 


Constructiveness evidenced by 12 members of 
this group as “substitute activity.” It wou 
seem to be more consistent with objective 
Psychological theory to interpret these res yi 
in terms of a general theory of adjustmen 
rather than in terms of a specific mode 0 
response such as aggression. d 
‘The frustration-regression theory suggeste 
by Barker, Dembo and Lewin (1), 2% 
Maier's (6) interpretation of postfrustratr 
behavior as behavior without a goal, are + 
supported by the data. While growth an 
Constructiveness as defined in this study Hf 
not synonymous, there is a close relations 
between these two concepts. Therefore, a 
interpret the increase of constructiveness 


iced by 16 of the 40 subjects in this 
ent in terms of regression or behavior 
gq goal does not seem to be a valid 
retical procedure. While 22 Ss did evi- 
Jess constructiveness after frustration, it 
obvious that the change of behavior is not 
necessarily in the direction of regression. 
vious training is at least one factor which 
Jetermines this change of direction. 

Jt should be noted that in the experiment 
presented here the two major hypotheses are 
interdependent. ‘The data used for testing 
the two hypotheses were obtained from the 
same population and the behavior of each 
J Was treated in terms of aggressiveness and 
constructiveness. All other things being 


\ 
equal, a high degree of constructiveness was 


associated with a low degree of aggressive- 


| 

| fess, and vice versa, as indicated by a rank 
Order correlation of —.83 between aggressive 
and constructive ranks of the 40 subjects. 

The effects of prefrustration training in 

this experiment were not invariant. Six in- 
dividuals within the constructively trained 
group behaved more aggressively after frus- 
tration and four Ss in the aggressively trained 
group behaved more constructively after frus- 
tration. This indicates that while the ex- 
perimental training was a significant factor 
in terms of the behavior of the group, the 
total past history of the individual must be 
Considered in predicting and understanding 
His behavior after frustration. 

lt has been demonstrated that postfrustra- 
f behavior cannot be treated only in terms 

Re Stimulus conditions associated with the 

stration. ‘The external stimulus conditions 
the frustrating situation were identical for 
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the aggressive and constructive groups, while 
the previous training of the groups differed. 
Therefore, in this case the previous training 
was the significant factor which determined 
the differences of the change of behavior in 
the two groups after frustration. It is sug- 
gested that previous experience in situations 
similar to that in which frustration occurs is 
one factor which must be considered in the 
understanding of postfrustration behavior. 

‘The results of this single experiment are 
presented neither as conclusive evidence of 
the inadequacy of present frustration theories 
nor as final evidence of the effects of previous 
experience on postfrustration behavior. For 
the writer, the most significant result is a 
realization of the need for further experimen- 
tal study in this area. 
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RELIGIOUS ETHNOCENTRISM AND ITS RECOGNITION 
AMONG ADOLESCENT BOYS: Lat 


R. E. GOODNOW AND R. TAGIURI 
Harvard: University 


on the existence of religious ethno- 

centrism but little on its recognition. 
Do the groups excluded by others’ ethno- 
centrist underestimate or show . accurate 
perception of their exclusion? Do the ethno- 
centric groups accurately recognize their 
own self-preference and the extent to which 
they exclude others? ‘These questions are 
basic to understanding ethnocentrism. 

The present study employs a technique 
that obtains measures of recognition and of 
ethnocentrism simultaneously and from the 
same subjects. ‘The subjects are Protestant, 
Roman Catholic, and Jewish students in a 
boys’ preparatory school offering the four 
high school years. Most of the boys come 
from homes in the upper-middle and upper 
socioeconomic levels, although an appreciable 
number of students are on part or full 
scholarships. A statement of religious affili- 
ation is not requested on the application, and 
there is no “quota” system. Within. the 
school the “visibility” of the religious minor- 
ity groups is reduced to a minimum. ‘There 

“ are no special religious services for Catholics 
and Jews, no special dietary provisions, no 
Observance of Jewish holidays, no segregation 
in living arrangements. ‘The school attempts 
to satisfy as much as possible the student's 
choice of roommate, The living arrange- 
ments and school activities make it possible 
for all students to have almost the same 


Opportunities for contact with the other 
students, 


A GREAT deal of research has been done 


MerTHop 


The data were obtained during one of the daily 
assemblies. The Dean of Students announced that 
he was interested in finding out to what extent the 
administration could satisfy the roommate prefer- 
ences of the students. Each student was given a 


3 X 5 inch card, The Dean then instructed the 
students as follows: 


1 This Paper is a by-product of a larger study of 
social interaction of adolescents sponsored by the Grant 
Foundation, Inc. 
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“On the left half of the card, write the names 
of the’ students you. would like to ‘have as room- 
mate next year. Use as many or as few names as 
you like,” f 
He then allowed four minutes to elapse, after which 
he added: 

“On the right half of the card, now write the 
names of those students whom you guess would like 
to have you as a roommate... Use as many or as 
few names as you like.” 

After another four minutes, he added that those 
Who would prefer rooming alone should put a cross 
at the lower left of the card. 

The first part of the task, choosing roommate, is 
a standard sociometric procedure. . ‘The second part, 
the guessing, is an addition to the standard method, 
It permits an investigation of the student's recog- 
nition of his social situation. An important feature 
of the procedure is that there was not the slightest 
suggestion. that the information had anything to do 
With religious differences. The data were, in fact, 
Obtained for another purpose, and the possibility of 
making a special study of ethnocentric choices Was 
an afterthought. Another important feature is that 
the activity fitted naturally into the school situation 
and was of considerable importance to every sub- 
ject. 


REsuLTs AND Discussion 2 


Three of the measures obtained from the 
Procedure will be considered here. : 

I. Choices made by a student, which indi- 
cate the roommates the student would like 
to have. 

2. Choices received by a student, which 
refer to the other students who would like 
to room with him. 

3. Guesses, which refer to the choices 4 
student believes he is going to receive. 

The first step in the analysis demonstrates 
that ethnocentrism exists. If the members 
of the three religious groups did not show 
ethnocentrism in their choices, we woul 
CXpect a correspondence betwen the distri 
bution of choices made among the groups 
and the distribution of the students according 
to religious affiliation. In other words, eac 


“Details on this procedure and its analysis will be 
found in R. Tagiuri’s Relational analysis: An extensio: 


of sociometric method with emphasis upon social percep” 


tion. Sociometry, 14, Nos. 1-2, 1952. 


ঢ 


Lg 


ution should approximate the 
ibution which is 78.0 per cent 
per cent Roman Catholic, and 
Ish. If, however, the distri- 
0ices of a group is biased to 
Ting significantly from these 
ld conclude that ethnocentrism 
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TABLE 1 
DisTRIBUTION OF CHOICES 
PROTESTANTS R.C.'s Jews ToraL 
N © Percent® N © Percent® © N  Percent* N Per cent * 
1752 83.8 245 IL.7 94 4.5 2091 100.0 
1752 82.1 250 I1.7 132 6.2 2134 100.0 
250 77.9 62 19.3 9 2.8 321 100.0 
245 74.1 62 18.7 24 7.2 331 100.0 
132 59.7 24 10.9 65 29.4 221 100.0 
94 55.9 9 5.4 65 38.7 168 100.0 
496 78.0 79 12.7 59 9.3 634 100.0 


Tepresent per cent of total entered in the extreme right column. 


is present. Such bias may take the form of 
preference for members of one’s own group, 
exclusion of members of another group, or 
both. 

‘The choices made by the groups are com- 
pared with the representation of the groups 
in the population in Table 3. 


TABLE 2 
DIisTRIBUTION OF GUESSES 


PROTESTANTS R.C.’s Jews TorAL 

N © Percent® N © Percent® N  Percent® N  Percent* 
1043 83.8 146 IL.7 56 4.5 1245 100.0 
143 75.2 41 21.6 6 3.2 190 100.0 

69 51.9 II 8.3 39.8 133 100.0 
496 i292 [) 79 12.7 59 9.3 634 100.0 


100.0 (N=221) 


excess of Tepresentation in the population. 
Less than representation ‘i in the Poylatioe: 


TABLE 3 
CoMPARED WITH GROUPS’ REPRESENTATION IN THE EXPERIMENTAL POPULATION 
PER CENT PER CENT i 
oF OF “DIFFERENCE 
CHoricEs PoPULATION 
 — = 
83.8 78.0 +5.8 
IL.7 133 Toe 
4-5 9:3 Tres 
100.0 (N=2091) 100.0 (N=634) 
77.9 78.0 } Ta 
19.3 12.7 5A 
2.8 9.3 শা? 
100.0 (N=321) 100.0 (N=634) 
# 59-7 78.0 jel 
0. 12.7 ba 
Uo; i +20.1* 


9.3 
100.0 (N=634) 
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It is clear from the table that bias is present. 
In detail: 

1. Each group chooses a larger percentage 
of its own members than its percentage of 
representation in the population. ‘The differ- 
ences are significant at the .o1 level8 


TABLE 4 
GRouP CHoicES COMPARED WITH CHOICES RECEIVED 
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groups, (a) Protestants choose signifi 
fewer Jews but not significantly fewer © 
lics than the expected population prop 


but not significantly fewer Protestants th 


2. In choosing members of the 


(2) Catholics choose significantly fewe 


GRouP CHoicEs MADE 
Protestants in relation to: 
Protestants 1752 
R.C.'s 245 
Jews 94 
Total 2091 
Catholics in relation to: 
Protestants 250 
R.C.'s 62 
Jews 9 
Total 321 
Jews in relation to: 
ts 132 
R.C.'s 24 
Jews 65 
‘Total 221 


+ indicates more choices made than received. 
— indicates fewer choices made than received. 
* significant at 19% level. 


8 All tests of statistical significance were performed with 
ET LE le 

d y (1). ique permil roughout 
uniform and quick estimates of statistical signi N 
‘The writers are cognizant of the fact that the empirical 
data do not meet all the assumptions underlying this 
method of si testing. One may wonder whether 
the results would still hold with stricter and perhaps 
mol 


§ 0 Xt 
in a choice stratum (i), so that PY =——, where 2 is 


1 
the number of choices directed to Roman Catholi id 
i is the number of choices in the 2th stratum. We’ en 
combined the pis’s into an over-all mean proportion 


Kk NO k 
XX 51: > Nb 
G= i=1 j=1 ত ) 
N lh N ৰ) 


The variance of p is given by 


k (a1 Ni: le N. 2 
FENCE NG 7 N62 2—[ > x 
#7 NEE Re 01 


Ni—r 
‘The observed proportion obtained this way was .196 
(vs. .193 of Table 3). The value of the critical ratio 
was 7.55 (probability .001). ‘This confirms and 
strengthens the findings obtained by our procedure. 


CHoicEs RECEIVED DIFFERENCE 
1752 ২ L) 
250 2 
132 —38* 
2134 
245 +3 
62 [) 
24 —15* 
331 
94 +3800 
& +55 
5 0 | 
168 «“ 


expected. (c) Jews choose significantly 
Protestants but-not significantly fewer 
lics than expected. 

Both Protestants and Catholics are 
centric with respect to the Jews whi 
latter are ethnocentric with respect to. 
Protestants. ‘There is no significa 
however, against the Catholic minority. 
the Catholic and Jewish minorities are 
Parable proportions of the population ( 
and 9.3 per cent). 

Although all groups prefer their own 
bers and to some extent withhold 
from others, the question arises: Is one 
excluded more than another? The q 
is answered in ‘Table 4, which sho! 
(a) Protestants choose significantly { 
Jews but not significantly fewer 

those groups, in turn, choose 
tants; (b) Catholics choose signi 
fewer Jews but not significantly fewer 
tants than these groups, in turn. 
Catholics; and (c) Jews choose sign 
more Protestants and significantly 
Catholics than these groups, in turn, 
Jews. 


|. Both Protestants and Catholics receive 
more choices than they make, while Jews 
‘ eceive fewer choices than they make. It is 
‘thus apparent that the Jewish group is the 
 Jeast chosen, or the most excluded. 
Is this bias recognized? ‘This is the prin- 
cipal question. ‘The measure of recognition 
‘js the correspondence of the guesses made by 
| a group with the choices received by the 
group (Table 5). 
‘Table 5 shows that the distribution of 
guesses made by each group is more nearly 


like the distribution of choices the group re- 
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lics fail to recognize the extent to which the 
Jewish students choose them. There is no 
significant difference, however, between the 
per cent of guesses made by the Jewish group 
and the per cent of choices received by them. 
Thus, the Jewish group guesses at least as 
well as the other two groups, despite the 
great discrepancy between the choices they 
receive and the population distribution. 
‘There is further evidence of the Jewish 
students’ awareness of the situation. Since 
Jewish students receive fewer choices than 
they make from Protestants and Catholics, 


oy } TABLE 5 
Et GROUP GUESSES COMPARED WITH CHOICES RECEIVED 
PER CENT PER CENT DIFFERENCE PER cENT 
GRour GuEssEs CHorcEs BETWEEN OF 
f MapDE REcErvED PERCENTAGES POPULATION 
Protestants in relation to: 
Protestants 83.8 82.1 +1.7 78.0 
RCs IL.7 11.7 L) 12.7 
Jews 4.5 6.2 —1.7* 9.3 
Total 100.0 (N=1245) 100.0 (N=2134) 
Catholics in relation to: 
Protestants 75.2 74.1 +r.r 78.0 
RCs 21.6 18.7 +2.9 12.7 
Jews 3.2 7-2 —4.0* 9.3 
Total 100.0 (N=190) 100.0 (N=331) 
 Jewsin relation to; 
Rrotestants 51.9 55.9 —_4-0 78.0 
a 8.3 5.4 +2.9 3.9 
be 39.8 38.7 +r.x 9.3 
‘Total 100.0 (N=133) 100.0 (N= 168) 


i $ 
| TF indicates more guesses than choices received. 


tes fewer guesses i j 
* 5% Jevel of লস 2% than choices received. 


Ceives than the distribution of the population. 
Beneral, it scems that each group guesses 
jo € response it receives. ‘There are, 
fe two significant discrepancies be- 
© guesses made and choices received. 
¢ Protestants and the Roman Catho- 

‘Fp 
vr Sy G. W. Allport has pointed out to the 
2 group may adjust to exclusion by (a) 
cosing Rroportionately more of its own members, (b) 
b 4 oo the excluding group anyway, (c) with- 
Uhre: 4 data show that the Jewish group employs 
(Table 5 ternatives. They show in-group preference 
5 i00se from the other groups even though 
| eve Dot reciprocated (Table 4), and they 
Humber ef ch l0ices than the other groups (the mean 
by Pro ices made by Jews is 3.7, by Catholics, 4.1, 
| Der cent of Withdrawal is also shown by the 
Ee es = to room alone: 34 per 
1. OUP, 27.8 per cent of the Catholic, 
fr toOnES 5 of the Protestants indicate preference 


Choice. 


ts, 4.2). 
Students 


their recognition of this discrepancy should 
appear in their directing proportionately 
fewer guesses than choices to Protestants and 
Roman Catholics. This is indeed the case, 
Protestants and Roman Catholics together 
receive 70.6 per cent of the Jewish choices but 
only 60.2 per cent of their guesses. ‘The dif- 
ference is significant at the .05 level. 

In conclusion, even where the distribution 
of choices a group receives is quite different 
from the population distribution, the group 
accurately guesses the choices received. Two 
significant exceptions are the Protestant and 
Catholic guess of Jewish response to them. 
Both these groups, who are Particularly 
ethnocentric in their choices of Jews, fail to 
recognize the extent to which the Jews choose 
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them. The Jewish students, who are the 
object of the Protestant and Catholic ethno- 
centrism, recognize the extent to which they 
are excluded. 


: SUMMARY 


Students’ recognition of ethnocentric 
(biased) choice of roommate was inyesti- 
gated among Protestant, Roman Catholic 
and Jewish boys in a preparatory school. 
“The data were obtained by means of an 
extension of a sociometric technique. The 
subjects were requested to write on a card the 
names of the students whom each would 
choose as a roommate, and then the names 
of those each guessed would choose him. 

Percentages of choices made by Protestants, 
Catholics, and Jews from their own groups 
were compared with the percentages of 
students in each group. It was found that 
each group made a greater proportion of 
choices of its own members and a smaller 
Proportion from other groups than the pro- 
portional group sizes. ‘That is, each of the 
three groups was found to be ethnocentric. 
Furthermore, although each group excluded 
others, the Protestant and the Catholic stu- 
dents excluded the Jewish students signifi- 
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cantly more than the Jewish students excluded 
them. { 
When the guesses made by the groups were 
compared with the choices they received from 
other groups, it was possible to investigate 
the group's recognition of the biased choos- 
ing. In general there is evidence that groups 
have good insight concerning the social re- 
sponse they receive from their own members 
and from members of other groups. Protes- 
tant students closely estimate the response 
from members of their own group and that 
from the Catholic students,. but they signifi- 
cantly underestimate the response from the 
Jewish students. Catholic students closely 
estimate the response from members of their 
own group, and that from the Protestant 
students, but they underestimate the response 
from the Jewish students. Jewish students 
closely estimate the response from members 
of their own group and from the Protestant 
and Catholic students. ' 
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FORECASTING OFFICER POTENTIAL USING THE 
LEADERLESS GROUP DISCUSSION * 


BERNARD M. BASS Asp 


URVEYS of the literature concerning the 

S use of the leaderless group discussion 
| MM technique to assess candidates for lead- 
ership positions have disclosed that while 
many industrial, military, and government 
agencies are making use of the procedure, few 
validity studies are available (1, 3, 4). How- 
ever, three published validity studies have 
eported similarly positive results. Correla- 
tions of .36 and .21 were obtained between 
discussion scores and ratings of success as 
foremen in two federal shipyards. ‘The lower 
than expected validities were attributed 
partly to the unreliability of the criterion (7). 
A correlation of .44 was found between lead- 
erless discussion behavior and previously ob- 
tained buddy ratings of leadership status in a 
College fraternity (6). A third study (8) ob- 
tained An average correlation of .36 between 
ratings Obtained during discussion and vari- 
OUs criteria concerning performance as a civil 
‘ervant obtained as much as two years later. 
In addition, a research study subsequent to 
a ED (10) yielded an average correla- 
i 47 between scores based on leaderless 
le ions among fraternity pledges, each 
Pitsenting a different fraternity, and their 


le: } $ 4 
adership Status six months later in their re- 
spective fraternities, 


‘THE ProsLEm 

The Present stud 
(0 measure th, 
Potential coul 
Ce leaderles. 
Pecifical]y, 


Y was another attempt 
€ extent to which leadership 
d be forecast by means of 
S$ group discussion technique. 
৯ I study was made to indicate 
of re ationship between the tend- 

attain leader status in initially lead- 
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erless group discussions and rated potential 
as a future Army or Air Force officer. 


‘THE AssESSMENT PROCEDURE 


‘Third year Advanced Reserve Officer 
‘Training Corps cadets from 11 military 
classes at Louisiana State University, a semi- 
military school, were divided randomly 
(within classes) into groups of six, seven, or 
eight members. Thirty-five groups compos- 
ing 244 cadets were organized and each was 
subjected to a thirty-minute initially leaderless 
group discussion. Instructions and procedure 
for the LGD were similar to those adminis- 
tered in studies reported previously by the 
senior author and others (2, 5, 6). A definite 
problem for discussion, either technical or 
general, was assigned each group. An ex- 
ample of a technical problem was: 

The Cadet Corps is the only military force avail- 
able to defend the Mississippi River Bridge against 
a regiment of enemy paratroopers who are now 
dropping in St. Francisville. ‘The only weapons and 
equipment available are those now on hand. You 
may organize civilians to help. In the next thirty 
minutes draw up a plan to defend the bridge for 
three days until expected reinforcements arrive, 


A general problem required the participants 
to enumerate the characteristics of a good 
officer; or, to select the outstanding military 
leader of the present and so forth. 

The observers (Os) used a nine-item rat- 
ing schedule 2 and indicated by a point sys- 
tem the extent to which each candidate ex- 
hibited the behaviors noted in the schedule. 


From an analysis made during a previous 


study (6), it was inferred that the highly 
interrelated items all concerned the extent 
to which each examinee attained leadership 
status in the thirty-minute discussion, i.e. ex- 
hibited behavior which resulted in progress 
of the group in a shared direction. 

Each discussion was observed by two 
trained raters. Six graduate students in psy- 


2 For a description of the nine items, the reader is 
referred to (5). 
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chology, an Army lieutenant colonel and an 
Army major served in pairs as Os of one or 
more of the 35 group discussions. All Os 
were given several practice sessions. Exam- 
inees were oriented and instructed concern- 
ing the nature of the discussions and mo- 
tivated to perform maximally by the junior 
author, a retired regular Army colonel. It 
was felt that for this and other reasons moti- 
vation was high among cadets to do well 
on this “test.” 

Examination of the data disclosed that Os’ 
standards varied somewhat despite the prac- 
tice which had been given them. Therefore, 
ratings by each O were converted to standard 
scores. A participant’s final rating (Zp), indi- 
cating the extent to which he attained leader- 
ship status in the initially leaderless group 
discussion, was the sum of the two standard 
score ratings assigned him by the pair of Os 
of his discussion. 

Although some subjects (Ss) were tested in 
six-man groups, while others were tested in 
seven- or eight-man groups, no correction for 
group size was necessary in the ratings they 
received since the effects were negligible 
in this particular instance because of such 
small variations in group size.* 


‘THE CRireRA 


As criteria of officer potential, the investi 
gators used the mean rating given each cadet 
by from 10 to 20 cadet and tactical officers 
based on two years’ acquaintanceship in 
Which many raters shared the same barracks 
with the ratees. ‘The ratings were made ac- 
cording to a descriptive rating schedule for 


Which directions for Army personnel were as 
follows:5 


On the reverse hereof is a roster of all cadets (of 
a designated class), A rating in leadership is de- 
sired on each of these cadets whom you feel that 
you know well enough to judge fairly. In arriving 
at a rating consider such factors as forcefulness, ini- 
tative, appearance and military bearing, and atten- 
tion to duty. To arrive at the figure that represents 
Your opinion use the following scale of values: 
Considering that some day this cadet may serve 
8 Four pairs of Os were needed since many of the 
discussions were conducted simultaneously. 
4 For an analysis of the effects of group size on 
leaderless discussion ratings the reader is referred to (5). 
© The investigators had no control over these ratings 
Which are standard Operating procedures of the ROTC 
staff for constructing merit lists each year. 
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under you as a junior officer, your opinion is that 
you would: Fight to get him (40 points); Prefer 
him to most (20 points); Be happy to have him 
(10 points); Take a chance on him (5 points); Do 
not want him (o points). 


The Air Force rating procedure was sim- 
ilar to the Army technique except that it 
substituted a forced distribution rating sched- 
ule for the one used by the Army. ‘The per- 
centage of Air Force cadets to be designated 
with a particular label were specified as fol- 
lows: 


Superior (5 per cent—40 points); Excellent (20 
per cent—30 points); Very Satisfactory (50 per cent 
—10 points); Satisfactory (20 per cent—5 points); 
Unsatisfactory (5 per cent—o0 points). 


Raters were instructed to work independ- 
ently of other raters. 

‘The first set of criterion ratings was ob- 
tained in May 1950 on 100 of the Army 
cadets and 55 of the Air Force cadets ® just 
Prior to their entrance into Advanced ROTC 
and about six months before the administra- 
tion of the leaderless group discussions. A 
second set of criterion ratings was obtained 
in May I9ST for all but 7 of these same 
cadets. 

Eighty-five of these cadets in the Army 
classes went to Infantry, Field Artillery, En- 
gineers, or Ordnance training camps during 
the summer of 1951. At the end of this time, 
their respective summer camp tactical offi- 
cers rated the cadets using the same scales 48 
used by the on-campus tactical officers. ‘These 
ratings provided a third set of criterion rat- 
ings. ; 

There is evidence to indicate that immedi- 
ate criteria similar to the type used in this 
study are predictors of success in Officer 
Candidate School and are heavily loaded 


© Criterion data were available for only 155 nel 
244 cadets who had been examined using the C at 
because only these 155 had served in Basic ROT ans 

isiana State University. The others were Yee 
for whom Basic ROTC was not required or সা 
transfer students. ‘The mean LGD scores of থা . ie 
and transfer students was only .09a below that TC at 
mean of students who had served in Basic ROT ere 
this University and for whom criterion data w' 
available in May 1950. 1 

7 Although criterion data were available in May ke 
on almost all the 244 examinees, it was decide on 
analyze only the 1951 data for the 148 cadets ke. 
the May 1950 criterion lists in order to keep ঃ oor Ie 
4s many conditions as possible while studying 0! 
changes in validity of the LGD, if any, from 


Year to the next. 
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| with a “leadership factor” (9). Since many 


future administrative actions such as grant- 


| ing Regular rather than Reserve Com- 


missions will depend on these ratings, they 
also constitute an appraisal of future status 


as an officer. 


ASSESSMENT AND CRITERION RELIABILITIES 


Table 1 indicates the extent of agreement 
among the various pairs of observers used in 
this study in their standard score ratings of 
the extent to which the examinees attained 
leadership status in the 35 initially leaderless 
discussions. ‘These correlations, when stepped 
up by the Spearman-Brown prophecy for- 
mula, provided estimates of the reliability of 
the leaderless discussion assessments (Zp). 
Raters 1 and 2 were regular Army officers. 
The others were graduate students in psy- 
thology. No particular military-civilian dif- 
ferences ‘were discernible. The weighted 


«Average reliability as estimated by the aver- 


ge correlation between pairs of raters (using 
Fisher's 2 conversion) was .83. The weighted 
dVerage corrected reliability of the assess- 
ment variable (Zp). was .9r1. 

A test-retest LGD reliability of .53 was 
Obtained when Ss were retested a year later 
Nn rearranged groups using different Os. 

The rate-rerate reliability of the criterion 
(as estimated by correlating the mean ratings 
teceived by cadets in May 1950 with those re- 
ceived one year later) was 64 for the Army 


TABLE 1 


Ex 
als OF AGREEMENT BETWEEN PAIRS OF OBSERVERS 
2 THE AMOUNT OF LEADER STATUS ATTAINED 
EXAMINEES DURING INITIALLY LEADERLESS 


Discusstons 

OssEp N AGREEMENT ESTIMATED 

Pam EXAMINEES © BETWEEN ReLiABiLITY 
TED OBSERVERS oF Zr 

1 

Es jj 70 -86 + +92 
5,6 78 79 88 
78 48 +80 | 

2,8 oe 7 83 
5,8 8 90 95 
6,8 js 91 95 

98 a) 

An ¥ $9 


We 
converged average obtained by using Fisher's 
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and .50 for the Air Force. ‘These coefficients 
reflected three sources of error in the criter- 
ion ratings—the lack of agreement among 
raters (many of whom were different in 1951 
from those in 1950), the lack of consistency 
in the raters from one year to the next, 
and changes in the perceived leadership po- 
tential of the ratees from May 1949 to May 
I9S5L. 

The criterion reliabilities were higher than 
those obtained in OCS (9) probably because 
in the present study the first and second eval- 
uations were made after a much longer 
length of acquaintanceship between raters 
and ratees. 


VaALInIry oF THE LGD 


Table 2 shows the correlations obtained for 
the 7 Army and 4 Air Force classes between 
the extent to which examinees attained lead- 
ership status during one of 35 initially lead- 
erless group discussions (Zr) and their rated 
leadership potential as indicated by the 1950 
and 1951 criterion ratings. ‘The number of 
examinees per class included in these analyses 
is also shown. 

The weighted average class-by-class valid- 
ity for the Army classes (using Fisher's z 
conversion) was .4r in 1950 and .37 in 1951. 
For the Air Force, the corresponding validi- 
ties were 48 and .46. When all Army sub- 
jects were pooled into a single sample, the 
resulting validity was .32 for 1950 and .31 for 
1951. For the Air Force subjects the cor- 
responding pooled sample validities were .40 
and 42. The summary validities are shown 
in Table 3 corrected for attenuation due to 
the unreliability of the criteria. The squares 
of the summary validity coefficients are esti- 
mates of the proportion of variance in lead- 
ership potential among future officers which 
could be accounted for by the LGD if leader- 
ship potential was constant from year to 
year and raters in perfect agreement in 
appraising such a factor. 

ARES the criterion ratings changed 
substantially from one year to the next, the 
validities as a whole did not. It would seem 
that the LGD was measuring some stable 
component of rated leadership potential but 
what this stable component is remains un- 


known. ্ 
The validities appeared to be higher for 
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TABLE 2 


CORRELATION BETWEEN LEADERSHIP STATUS ATTAINED DURING INITIALLY LEADERLESS Discussions (Zi) AND 
RATED OFFICER POTENTIAL FOR Two SUCCESSIVE YEARS AND I9SI SUMMER CAMP 


NUMBER OF CAsEs 


CLAss 1950 I9SI 
Army 

Infantry 22 20 
Field Artillery 46 44 
Engineers 14 14 
Ordnance 18 18 
Army Total 100 96 

Air Force 
Administration 35 33 
Aircraft Maintenance 20 19 
Air Force Total 55 52 


VaALIDITIES 
SC 51 1950 I9S1 SC si 
16 *33 *54 73 
42 ‘24 27 *25 
14 44 ‘38 ‘38 
I3 *45 40 IS 
85 32° 31° 37° 
39 47 
*50 26 
40° 42° 


* Correlations based on the pooled classes or total number of cases, Against the 1950 criterion, for the Army, 


the weighted mean class validity was .41 using Fisher's 2 conversion. 


For the Air Force, it was .48. Against 


the 1951 criterion, the corresponding validities were ‘37 for the Army and .46 for the Air Force. Against the 
Summer camp 1951 criterion for the Army only, the corresponding validity was .40. 


the Air Force samples than for the Army 
samples, however these differences were prob- 
ably fortuitous. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Army and Air Force third year ROTC 
cadets drawn from 11 classes at a semi-mili- 
tary college participated in one of 35 initially 
Jeaderless discussions in a group of 6, 7, or 

. Pairs of trained Os estimated the extent 


TABLE 3 


PooLED CLAss AND AVERAGE CLASS CORRELATIONS BE- 
TWEEN LEADERSHIP STATUS ATTAINED Durinc In1- 
TIALLY LEADERLESS DiscUssioNs (Zi) AND RatED 
OrriceR PorENTIAL FoR Two SUCCESSIVE 
YzaRs AND ARMY SUMMER CAMP 1951, 
CoRRECTED FOR ATrENUATION Dus To 
THE UNRELIABILITY OF THE CRITERIA 
OF OFFICER POTENTIAL 
= 

WEiocHTED 


PooLED AVERAGE 
CiLAss VaLiprTy¥  CLass VALIDITY 


Am AIR 
Year ARMY  FoRcE ARMY Force 
Pf FER 2 SEEMING 
1958 *40 *56 ‘SI -68 
YY 59 - 6: 
1951 Summer Camp .49 Er Js এ! 
Average for 
two years 40, 058 0 48 
Average for 2) 4 $6 
two years & 
summer camp 43 et +49 il 
iT EEE GENT Be ne Es ULE ESM AR 


to which each S attained leadership status 
during the given discussion in which the § 
participated. These estimates were correlated 
With one set of standardized military ratings 
of officer potential of the participants made 
six months, previously by tactical officers and 
cadet officers and another set made six 
months after the LGD administrations. Rat- 
ings based on performance in different Army 
camps were also collected. Correlations be- 
tween LGD scores and criteria were obtained 
for small classes of Infantry, Field Artillery, 
Engineers, Ordnance, and Air Force cadets, 
A weighted average of these validities based 
On two years’ criterion ratings of leadership 
potential (corrected for attenuation due to 
criterion unreliability) was .48 for the Army 
cadets and .66 for the Air Force cadets. Cot- 
responding pooled sample validities were 
slightly lower. 

The validities reported in this study rep 
resent another verification of the hypothesis 
that the attainment of leadership status dur 
ing initially leaderless discussions is predictive 
of leadership status and leadership potenti 
Outside of the discussion. Since most of দা 
examinees in these samples receive Regu! 
Or Reserve Army and Air Force COU 
sions upon completing training, the vali 
ties reported in this study actually me) f 
underestimates of the forecasting abilities 0 


if it is used to screen applicants 
ROTC. 
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ANY important questions about per- 
M sonality can scarcely be raised with- 

Out considering its relationship to 
inter- and intrapersonal conflict. Very ob- 
Vious for example are the implications of all 
those clinical observations, particularly ob- 
servations on children during their formative 
Years, which relate personal insecurity and 
Perhaps inadequacy to intrafamilial conflict. 
In such studies the personality as an objective 
fact occupies the center of attention, and 
scientific work proceeds along the classic 
lines of observing how the properties of the 
Personality as an objective entity are depend- 
Ent upon external circumstances. 

‘There is, however, another sense in which 
Personality can be considered in relation to 
conflict, and this sense is one which, to the 
authors’ knowledge, has hitherto escaped 
systematic investigation. Personality may be 
regarded primarily as an impression which 
is formed by another person; from this view- 
Point questions may be raised as to the Way 
in which such an impression is affected by 
the presence of interpersonal conflict. In 
work of this kind, the dependent variable of 
the investigation is not the Personality of a 
Person, x, but rather the impression which 
another person, y, forms of 2's personality. 
Or it may be the impression which x forms 
of his own Personality. 

«The distinction between Personality as an 
impression, and personality as an objective 
fact is not original with Us; e.g., it has often 

nN used by practitioners in the Professions 
of ‘Social work, clinical Psychology, and psy- 
chiatry, many of whom often appear to be 

1This investigation has i 
a 04 by aoa AH HERE Ea 

te of Mental Health, of the National Institutes of 
Health, Public Health Service, In addition, help is 
acknowledged from funds received in 1946 from the 
University of Pennsylvania School of Medicine and from 


funds received in 1043-1 fro 
son R টী Fount ES Im the Johnson & John- 
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persuaded that the important questions to be 
raised about the personality of another per- 
son have to do with the impression, or as it 
is often said, the feelings, which it excites in 
another, rather than with facts of the objec 
tive status of that personality. At the level 
of theory, the distinction has recently been 
the subject of very extensive treatment by 
Ichheiser (3), who finds an important, if not 
the decisive, locus of misunderstandings in 
human relations in the distinction. An ob- 
jective of the present investigation is to deal 
With a certain kind of conflict as a factor 
Which conditions impressions of personality 
in such a way as to affect the frequency or 
the intensity of misunderstandings in human 
relationships. As such, a fruitful opportunity 
is presented for the extension of Ichheiser's 
thinking at the experimental level. it 
In the present work a conflict situation is 
understood as being a situation which divides 
Persons into opposing camps. In such situ- 
ations it is intrinsic that “sides” be formed, 
and that persons in the situation be either on 
the same “side” or on different “sides. 
Where people are divided into “sides” the 
following propositions hold: (a) by defini- 
tion, the two sides are striving for mutually 
exclusive goals; (&) since the behavior 1s 
goal directed and hence subject to frustaie 
it will necessarily (because of the existence 0 
the mutually exclusive goals) be emotions 
in varying degrees, being dominated at times 
by hopes and fears, and dependent upon the 
importance of the goals and the imminence 
of frustration; (c) the hopes and fears of the 
Persons on each side will be reciprocally re- 
lated—events which are potential sources 0 
frustration to the one side will excite hope in 
the other; and (4) in the light of the rr 
going fact, people on different sides wi 
exhibit different behavior to the same event. 


I 


} 
In addition, it is not difficult to believe that | 
id 


Kay h, 
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ple in such a conflict situation will use 
different frames of reference in rationalizing 


© the behavior of others, depending upon 


whether they are dealing with the behavior 
of a person on their own side or on the other 
side. All of this leads to strong suspicions 


‘ that in conflict situations one finds a fruitful 


opportunity to investigate problems sug- 
gested by Ichheiser’s work. 

A good example of interpersonal relation- 
ships in which individuals will be found to 
occupy opposing positions on each of several 
issues is the marriage relationship, particu- 
larly when it is troubled. For this reason, 
data from marriage partners offer an especial 
opportunity for the study of the effects of 
conflict upon the impressions of personality. 
The present investigation, coming from a 
marriage counseling agency, is based upon 
such partners. 

Psychological work on the personality rat- 
ings of marriage-partners (either of self or 
of partner) represents the end-product of 


Interest in the problem of homogamy (i.e., the 


Problem of the likenesses of marriage part- 
ers). Such interest has found expression in 
studies of the intelligence of spouses (6), of 
the personalities of partners as indicated by 
ores on inventories (2), and finally of such 
Personalities as indicated by ratings of the 
self and of the partner (5). All of these 
Le have Ee a to the fundamen- 
estion of homogamy—are marria 
Partners more alike or te different tan 
Palrs drawn at random from the general 
cont Of those who have worked 
i HESS Kelly (5) has come closest to 
Ne NE them purely as impressions, 
of ths tian as indices of the objective status 
to he Personality from which conclusions as 
EY A formed. 
Ork is based on the four ratin, 
LE are obtained when a husband an 
ৰ cach rate himself and his partner. The 
Ft Ed herein is based upon similar 
ls ধর although the treatment given the rat- 
chs TS materially from Kelly’s treatment 
Ee ‘The four ratings obtained from 
band’s I of this kind include the hus- 
.* S€Lrating (H,), the husband’s rating 


Wife (H,), the wife’s self-rating (W,), 


the wife's rating of her husband (W:): 


As reported all differences between 
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arithmetic means which can be taken from 
the four distributions as he obtained them 
from a sample of 76 marriages. On the basis 
of this work he reports no differences in the 
mean ratings when H, and W, ratings are 
compared, or when Hy, and Wi; ratings are 
compared. Differences are observed, he re- 
ports, when H, and W,;, ratings are compared 
(the husbands’ self-ratings are less favorable 
than the ratings of the husbands by the 
wives) when Wi, are compared with Hy 
( wives’ self-ratings are less favorable than the 
husbands’ ratings of the wives) when H, are 
compared with H,, (the husband’s self-ratings 
are less favorable than the husbands’ ratings 
of the wives) and when Wi, are compared 
with Wi, (the wives’ self-ratings are the less 
favorable). 

These facts suggest that the self-ratings are 
generally less favorable to the subject of the 
rating, since in all comparisons where dif- 
ferences exist, the self-ratings suffer in com- 
parison with the ratings of the other person. 
A less obvious conclusion, but a logical de- 
duction from the data, is that discrepancies 
exist in the foregoing comparisons which 
cannot be accounted for by the existence of 
systematic differences in the personalities ob- 
jectively defined. Results in which the hus- 
band’s rating is both less than the wife's (H, 
is less than Hw) and greater than the wife's 
(W, is usually under Wi) show that these 
are not completely valid judgments of differ- 
ences in personality objectively defined. 

A better test of the validity of the ratings 
which Kelly studied can be made by investi- 
gating certain of their intercorrelations which 
Were not used in his work but which repre- 
sent the core of the technique in the work 
described here. Any investigation which 
produces the four distributions of ratings un- 
der discussion (H,, Huw, Ws and Ww) makes 
possible the calculation of six coefficients of 
correlation. ‘The six coefficients fall into four 
classes: 

1. Correlations between ratings of self and 
of partner. Of this class there are two mem- 
bers, (a) H, and H, and (b) Wi, and Wi. 
From such coefficients of correlation we can 
determine the extent to which either hus- 
bands or wives rate themselves similarly to 
their partners. 


2. Correlations between the spouses’ self- 
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ratings. Of this class there is but one mem- 
ber, i.e., the correlation between H, and Wi. 
From it we can conclude as to the extent of 
similarity in such self-ratings. 

3. Correlations between the spouses’ ratings 
of each other. Of this class there is but one 
member, i.e., the correlation between H,, and 
Wi. No special importance is attached to this 
coefficient in the present investigation. 

4. Correlations between self-ratings and 
ratings of oneself made by the spouse. Of 
this class there are two members, i.e. the 
correlation between H, and Wi, and the 
correlation between Wi, and Hi. No special 
importance is attached to this class of coeffi 
cient in the present investigation, although 
a later publication will reveal that such co- 
efficients are members of a larger class, i.e. 
the class of all events on which husbands and 
Wives can be asked to make a simultaneous 
report, which has important significance. 

It should be pointed out that the foregoing 
analysis exhausts all possibilities—no other 
intercorrelations between the ratings exist. 

‘The coefficients in Class 2 above must be 
contrasted with the two members of Class 
1 if their full significance is to be perceived. 
In the first class, questions are raised about 
the extent to which the same person rates his 
own and another person’s personality as being 
similar. In the second class, questions are 
raised about the extent to which these two 
People entertain similar views of themselves. 
If both coefficients of the first class are high 
while the second class coefficient is low, it is 
signified that the husband rates himself and 
his wife similarly, as does the wife. At the 
same time it is signified that the two spouses 
each have a different view of the aspect of the 
Personalities under assessment. The latter 
fact is of major significance in the theoretical 
development of this investigation. It is taken 
to signify that either one or the other or both 
of the Partners are systematically in error in 
their ratings; i.e, that one or the other or 
both of the ratings are being influenced by a 
factor other than the personality under as- 
sessment. 

The specific objective of the present re- 
Search is to be reached by making systematic 

2 The results will also have an important bearin. 


the problem of the validity of such rati REE EE 
of personality objectively SSHldered ts 
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examination of the coefficients of correl 
in Classes 1 and 2 as just described, as , 
by spouses known to be troubled in one or 
‘more aspects of their marital relationship, and. 
as made by spouses concerning whom 
evidence available to the investigators indi- 
cated that they were troubled in their mar- 
riages. The reaching of such an objective 
worth while because it permits consider: 
of (a) a problem of general interest in co 
temporary social science—the problem of the 
interrelationships between our opinions of 
others, our attitude towards them, and 
common relationships to conflict, and (b) a 
problem of specific interest to those who mu 
Work with problems of marital strife and dis- 
cord. For the latter, there is hope for the 
development of techniques of diagnosis and 
counseling from systematic knowledge about 
the way in which impressions of personality 
are related to the experience of marital con- 
flict. In addition, it'is an objective of 
present experiment to evaluate the ale ) 
ratings of personality, as such validity relates. 
to personality as an objective entity, and 
thereby to contribute to the criticism of cons 
clusions reached hitherto on the problem 
homogamy in the area of personality, 
On such ratings. 


METrHop 


‘The present investigation was carried out at 
Marriage Council of Philadelphia, a private 
agency offering counseling service to persons 
templating marriage and to married persons. 
1943 the agency has been collecting data sys! 
cally for research purposes.8 7H 

All clients at the Council routinely furnish info 
Imation to the counselor by filling in schedules prior 
to or during counseling. Among these sche 
is one, known as the Marriage Schedule, W! 
inquires into a variety of details of the m 


‘is concerned with the client's self-appraisal ol 
Personality and with the client's appraisal 
spouse's personality. ‘The appraisal is made by: 
of a three-category rating scale, the categories bell 
Considerable, Little, or Not at All. The sale 
applied to each of 17 aspects of the personalil 
IC aspects of the personality used are among 
used by Burgess and Cottrell (1) and Kelly 
‘They are listed in Table 2. 
Y Clients who are counseled premaritally ca 
in the nature of things, return information: on 
marital experience at the time of the counst 
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Many of these clients, however, are in touch with 
the agency during the year to a year. and a half 
folowing their marriage, and at such times fill out 
the Marriage Schedule, which contains the per- 
sonality ratings. Clients who were counseled pre- 
maritally and who on return to the agency after 
marriage were counseled with respect to a marital 
problem were not used in this study. 

In many instances involving premarital as well 
as marital counseling, both partners are under 
counseling at the agency, in which case Marriage 
Schedules are available from both partners. In 
those cases in which only one spouse is counseled, 
the other spouse is often asked to fill in the sched- 
ules; this request is honored in many cases. 

At the beginning of the present investigation 
(July 1949), the files of the agency were searched 
in order to produce all instances in which both 
spouses had filled in the Marriage Schedule con- 
taining the personality ratings, together with a 
schedule pertaining to experience in the engage- 
ment period. ‘This search yielded 116 pairs of cases 
in which either one or both spouses were counseled 
Postmaritally and 55 pairs of cases in which either 
One Or both spouses were counseled premaritally 
(none having been counseled postmaritally), all 
spouses having filed the critical schedules. 


Characteristics of the Samples 


[ The two samples differed in many respects, 
including marital history, duration of marriage, 
ge of the partners, length of time the respondents 
Teported themselves as being unhappy, extent of 
lng reported to occur in the marriage rela- 
onship, degree of satisfaction with affection re- 
Ed by the Partners, methods used in resolving 
PE nd happiness of their parents as reported 
tl Ie respondents, happiness in teens as reported 
al LEndents, and personality attractiveness scores 
ey from the personality ratings. 
Jl Of the clients counseled postmaritally had 
HE in connection with problems which, while 
BL ন্‌ EE in seriousness and complexity, consti- 
lh ificulty cither in the personal adjustment 
nso under counseling or in the marriage 
invest se These problems are currently under 
5 g a and will be reported at a later time. 
marital EES counseled premaritally revealed 
Ee EEE El He asked counseling 
chedule was filed (whi 
Was after they er) d (which, of course, 


As t in i 
p erence; remaining differences (excepting the 
Tab in personality attractiveness scores), 


oA ee relevant statistics. It is evident 
Broup was ce that the postmaritally counseled 
0%) comprised of persons whose marriages 
ET duration, who were older, who 
excess of emselves as unhappy for periods in 
likely to Year (on the average), who were more 
in the Bert that confiding was relatively absent 
disatisfacri 8: Who were more likely to report 

© Marriage, es is EO of affection in the 
agre Te less likely to report that dis- 
J lo st Was resolved by Joan coe and take, 
Parents were more likely to be reported as 
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being unhappy in their marriage, and whose own 
teen ages were more likely to be reported as 
unhappy. It is also evident from Table 1 that 
minor differences exist in degree of education 
(though small, one of these is statistically signifi- 
cant), in the extent of religious activity reported, 
and in the number of children reported in the 
participants’ families. 

Table 2 gives the mean and standard deviations 
of the eight distributions of personality-attractive- 
ness scores developed from the ratings of self and 
partner by each of the two spouses in each of the 
two experimental groups. ‘These scores were ob- 
tained by combining the personality ratings a 
listed in Table 3) into scores by arbitrarily weight- 
ing the alternatives (much, some, or little) on each 
trait by assigning 0 to the most attractive of them, 
1 to the next most attractive, and 2 to the least 
attractive alternative.* A raw personality-attractive- 
ness score consisted of the sum of the numbers thus 
assigned to the traits. In order to equalize scores 
which differed because an occasional respondent 
failed to rate all traits, the score used in the analysis 
was the percentage of the possible score over those 
traits which were rated. Since each person rated 


- himself and his spouse, each person produced two 


scores, and each marriage produced four. In using 
Table 2 it must be remembered that the larger the 
score the less favorable the judgment. The table 
indicates clearly that all ratings, both of self and of 
other, suggest that the postmarital group is reported 
as having less attractive personalities the pre- 
marital group. Comparing means on like distribu- 
tions (e.g. husband's report on himself), all four 
differences are reliable at less than the .or level.6 


4 In order to avoid making arbitrary decisions as to 
whether a rating of “much” on each of the traits listed in 
Table 3 denoted an attractive or unattractive personality 
trait, all traits used on the schedule were distributed to 
approximately 40 married graduate students. and faculty 
members at the University of Pennsylvania with a request 
to check each of the traits as to whether a judgment of 
“much” denoted an attractive or unattractive trait. 
These judges were unanimous or just short of unanimous 
in their reports on 14 of the 17 traits. ‘The 14 traits 
(stated in the framework of personal attractiveness) 
were: does not anger easily, gets over anger quickly, 
takes responsibility willingly, not stubborn, not selfish, 
sense of humor, not easily hurt, makes friends easily, not’ 
easily influenced by others, does not act impulsively, not 
easily depressed, easygoing, not easily excited, not 
jealous, and lf 

5 [t may be Ee A Sg to note that 
in the postmaril coun: group, the men are more 
a on their Ve than they are on themselves, 
while the wives are more severe on themselves than they 
are on their husbands. The same tendency is seen in 
the data of the premaritally counseled wives (but not in 
the data of the premaritally counseled husbands). In 
both distributions the wives are more severe on them- 
selves than the husbands are on themselves. In both 
distributions the men are more severe on the wives than 
the wives are on the husbands. The present data con- 
firm Kelly's results, previously described in part, but 
do not confirm that conclusion which states that re- 
spondents are generally more severe on themselves than 
they are on others. The latter conclusion fails with both 
groups of males in the present investigation. 
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TABLE 1 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN EXPERIMENTAL GROUPS 


1 


Ire 


Duration of marriage (years) 


Age of participants (years) 
Husbands 


Wives 


Length of time reported 
unhappy (years) 
Husbands 


Wives 


Percentage reporting that 
confiding took place 
on few things 

Husbands 


Wives 
Percentage reporting lack 
of satisfaction with degree 
of affection 


Husbands 


Wives 
Percentage reporting resolving 
disagreement by mutual give 
and take 


Husbands 
Wives 
Percentage reporting marital 
unhappiness of own parents 
Husbands 
Wives 
Percentage reporting own 
unhappiness during teens 
Husbands 
Wives 
Education (years) 
Husbands 


Wives 


Percentage reporting active 
OF Very active in re- 
ligious attendance 


Husbands 
Wives 


Number of children in 
own family 


Husbands 


Wives 


COUNSELED COUNSELED CONFIDENCE LEVEL 
POSTMARITALLY PREMARITALLY OF DIFFERENCE 
Mean 5.1 Mean 1.1 <.o1 
SD 4-6 SD 2 
Mean 31.1 Mean 25.7 <.o1 
SD 6.7 SD 4.3 
Mean 28.3 Mean 22.8 <.o1 
SD 6.0 SD 3.8 
Mean 1.7 Not Not 
SD I.4 Applicable Applicable 
Mean 1.7 Not Not 
SD 1.6 Applicable Applicable 
5 0 Not 
Computed 
13 y u“ 
35 [) Not 
Computed 
36 2 i 
68 90 <.o1 
58 91 <.or 
24 II 06 
23 0) 05 
23 6 <.02 
23 13 >.০5 
Mean 14.7 Mean 15.2 >.5 
SD 2.5 SD 1.8 
Mean 14.0 Mean 15.2 <.o1 
SD 2.4 SD 1.9 
53 54 >.০5 
61 64 >.০5 
Mean 3.4 M >. 
SD 2:2 SD ডর 
Mean 3.5 .05 
Sy 5 Mean 3 > 
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TABLE 2 


FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTIONS OF PERSONALITY- 
ATTRACTIVENESS SCORES 


PosTMARITAL GROUP 
LL ———— 
M. Mv W. Wa 
Mean 38 47 44 39 
SD 13 16 Is 20 
ELD rtat HEEL BE HE Ae A TE 
PREMARITAL GROUP 
Mean 27 27 33 22 
SD 13 12 II 12 


The foregoing account of the differences be- 
tween the groups indicates that these differences 
ate four in number. First, on the basis of their 
histories, as they were known to the agency, and 
on the basis of their reports to relevant items of 
the marriage schedule, it is evident that the post 
marital group contained many people whose mar- 
riages were less than a satisfaction to them, while 
the premarital group when examined after mar- 
riage contained few if any such persons. Second, 
the postmarital group contained a larger proportion 
of people who reported unhappiness in other con- 
texts than their marriage, i.e., in their own teens 
Or in their parents’ marriages. Third, the post- 
marital group was older and had been married 
longer than the premarital group. Finally, both 
husbands and wives in the postmarital group rated 
themselves and their spouses in such a way as to 
Produce Personality attractiveness scores which 
et significantly from those of the premarital 
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Correlations of personality ratings made by 
the two sets of spouses in the present investi- 
gation were studied trait by trait as well as 
by the personality-attractiveness score previ- 
ously described. For each measure (rating or 
score), a measure of statistical dependence $ 
was calculated between (a) the husband's 
self-rating (H,) and his rating of his wife 
(Hi), (6) the wife’s self-rating (W) and her 
rating of her husband (Wi), and (c) the 
husband’s self-rating (H.) and the wife's 
self-rating (W:). 

Table 3 lists the various traits and gives the 
coefficients of mean square contingency for 
each of the 17 traits. ‘The table also gives the 
median coefficient of each type, over the 17 
traits, and the product-moment coefficients 
based upon the previously described person- 
ality-attractiveness score. The latter coeffi- 
cients constitute a check upon the coefficients 
calculated from the ratings on the individual 
traits. The symbols HH, denote the corre- 
lation between H, and Hw as previously de- 
fined. The remaining column headings are 

6 Coefficients of mean square contingency were com- 


puted when the traits were studied individually, and 
Pearsonian product-moment coefficients were computed 


when the personality-attractiveness scores were under 
consideration. 


TABLE 3 


CosErICIENTS OF MEAN SQUARE CONTINGENCY BASED UPON PERSONALITY RATINGS MADE BY BOTH SPOUSES 
IN THE TWO EXPERIMENTAL GROUPS 


iS COUNSELED POSTMARITALLY COUNSELED PREMARITALLY 
RAIT 
HH H.W, W.Wh H.Hev H.W: WW 
Angers easil: 
) 5 35 *52 -19 ‘39 
Cts Over anger quickly টে fi 5s ‘36 72 33 ; & 
HEE bilty willingly 24 4 4 Ee 30 7 
? +52 70 . £ 
Dots ij চন ke -39 -58 39 +37 
Use cf ' 4r 27 37 56 EX 39 
Easily Sf humor I 0 10 *45 58 *33 73 
Er Ry ‘10 +45 +62 *25 57 
LS friends easily 3A 3 24 35 +66 .29 29 
sl eeneing to organizations -33 33 ar 66 34 25 
cts im uenced by others 40 17 3I -58 25 AT 
ily EY 28 4 27 42 0 3 
ra 31 *49 \; 4 
AR y =) af . 83 64 ‘30 +59 
1 Ed দলটি 19 *25 *52 .4I 41 
Pun 35 22 42 +63 55 73 
Nc Los 39 27 -29 -44 7 62 
Attract 37 Er) -35 +58 30 57 
EES 42 19 *33 .80 IS 63 


roduct-moment coefficients) 
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defined in accordance with the same scheme. 
‘The following facts are evident in Table 3. 

1. In both groups association exists between 
the spouse's report of himself and his report 
Of his partner. Four coefficients are relevant 
to this statement, i.e, those in the first, 
third, fourth and sixth columns. From the 
medians and the personality-attractiveness 
Scores spouses tend to rate self and partner 
similarly in personality traits. 

2. Spouses counseled premaritally show 
more association between their views of them- 
selves and of their partner than do the post- 
maritally counseled spouses. 

3: In both groups, the lowest degree of as- 
sociation exists between the self-ratings of the 
Spouses. ‘These coefficients appear in columns 
2 and 5. The rating which each person makes 
of himself possesses little similarity to the 
self-rating of his spouse. 

A critical illustration may clarify the mean- 
ing of the foregoing facts. ‘The facts suggest 
that of two spouses, one may rate himself and 
his partner as Possessing a very acute sense of 
humor, while the other reports that both 
Possess very little sense of humor. In each 
case the pair will contribute positively to any 
correlation between a self-rating and a rating 
of the partner. At the same time, they will 
contribute negatively to the Correlation be- 
tween the self-ratings, 


4. No material difference exists between 
the two groups in the extent of the similarity 
in the self-ratings. ‘The relevant values are 
‘19 and .30 (medians) and 19 and .15 (per- 
sonality-attractiveness scores). 

‘ie statistical reliability of the results SUp- 
Porting the foregoing statements is very high. 
The results of the investigation of this aspect 
of the problem are as follows: { 

1. Tendency for ratings of self to correlate 


with ratings of spouse. All 66 of th 
cients of me 


tive in sign. 


group 
When the frequency is 58, the pr 
ment coefficient 
40. Both coefficients based on the premarital 
Sroup exceed this amount. 

2. Tendency for ratings of self and spouse 


10 correlate higher than self-ratings. At the 
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level of the individual trait this question can 
be raised on the basis of 68 comparisons, In | 
6I instances the fact is observed. Four tests 
can be made of the question using the prod- 
uct-moment coefficients. ‘The two tests based 
On the postmarital group indicate significance 
at the .05 and .20 levels. ‘The two tests based 
on the premarital group each indicate sig- 
nificance at less than the .orx level. 

3. Tendency for ratings of self and spouse 
40 correlate higher for premarital than post- 
marital groups. At the level of the individual 
trait this question can be raised on the basis 
of 34 comparisons. In 32 instances the asso- 
ciation is greater in the case of the premati- 
tals. Two tests can be made of the question 
using the product-moment coefficients. ‘The 
difference between wives is significant at the 
.02 level, and the difference between hus 
bands is significant at the .or level. 

4. Similarity in self-ratings. Although 16 of 
the 17 comparisons, using the individual 
traits, indicate larger correlation between self- 
ratings in the case of the premarital group, 
the difference between the coefficients as well 
as their absolute values are very small. 
Neither of the differences between medians 
Or between coefficients of correlation based 
upon the personality-attractiveness scores is 
statistically significant. ‘The direction of such 
differences, however, is consistent with what 
is Observed in the coefficients based on the 
individual traits, 's 

‘The two groups under investigation differ 
materially in respect to marital history, 286 
duration of marriage, answers to questions 48 
to Various aspects of their marriages, answers 
to questions as to their parents’ marriages 
their own teen-age happiness, and their per- 
sonality ratings, both with respect to them- 
selves and to their spouses. In lesser degree 
they differ in respect to education. In the 
light of this fact it is necessary to determine 
Whether the tendencies in the distributions ol 
coefficients of correlation are attributable to 
the difference in the atmosphere of the mar- 
Tiage Suggested by its history and the 2 
SWers to questions dealing with the atmo. 
Phere, as given by the partners, or to le 
matters as age of partners, duration of | 
marriage, and, most important, the genera 
level of attractiveness with which the Hf 
spondents reported their own and thei 
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spouses’ personalities. ‘To settle these ques- 
tions, coefficients of correlation were calcu- 
Jated separately for the postmarital group in 
order to discover any tendencies for the corre- 
ations between ratings to be dependent upon 
these other respects in which the groups dif- 
fered. ‘The postmarital group was chosen 
for this analysis because of the substantially 
larger differences existing within it, a fact in- 
dicated by the larger standard deviations re- 
ported in the analysis of the variables under 
consideration. 

‘To reach this objective each respondent’s 
schedule was analyzed in order to discover 
the extent of agreement ip his ratings of him- 
self and his partner. ‘The extent of agree- 
ment was calculated by counting the num- 
ber of traits in which the respondent rated 
himself and his partner identically. This 
Value was then correlated with each of the 
Variables in respect of which the premarital 
and postmarital groups were known to dif- 
fer, Where the obtained coefficient was high, 
it was evident that the tendency to rate self 
and partner similarly was dependent upon 
the Variable under investigation. Hence, such 
a Variable could be used as a basis for explain- 
ing the differences in the correlations obtained 
from the pre- and postmarital groups. Where 
the correlation was low it was evident that 
the variable in question could be eliminated 
25 a factor accounting for the difference in 
the correlations on the trait-ratings obtained 
tom the two groups. ‘Table 4 summarizes 
the results of this work. 

Table 4 indicates clearly that no great de- 
in association exists between the vari- 
tele ifferentiating the two groups and the 
Te to rate self and spouse similarly, 
a instances which are related to the 
Be LE of the marriage. ‘The coefficients 
je UE (excepting certain coefficients 

3 0 the atmosphere) are generally in 
A ge under 30 and no great consistency 

f Served in the signs. The .or level of con- 
EE i Ppostmarital sample is of the 
EEE from fact and the lack 
oR is evident that the only de- 
todo Se Re are those which have 
aNd the a 2 of resolving disagreement 
ls nt 0! marital happiness. In the 

case the coefficient signifies that those 
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TABLE 4 


COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION BETWEEN PER CENT 
OF EXACT AGREEMENT IN RATINGS OF SELF AND 
PARTNER AND VARIABLES IN RESPECT OF 
WHICH THE EXPERIMENTAL GROUPS 


DirFER 
PoSTMARITAL 
VARIABLE 
Husband Wife 
Duration of marriage —.27 —.08 
Age of spouse £25 —.I7 


How long unhappy 

Extent of confiding 

Satisfaction with affection 
Methods of resolving disagreement 


LTH IFEHTN 
i ! 
> 


Own married happiness +.40 
Parental married happiness 29 +.28 
Teen-age happiness 06 + .09 
Education 08 + .08 
Religious activity 05 —.07 
Children in participants family 07 —.10 
Own personality-attractiveness score 20 =—.20 
Spouse's personality-attractiveness score —.52 +23 


who reconcile differences by mutual give and 
take tend to report themselves and their part- 
ner alike. These latter coefficients, it will be 
noted, are of a somewhat larger order of 
magnitude than the coefficients in Table 3 
(postmarital group) which describe the ex- 
tent of the tendency to rate self and partner 
alike. 


Discussion 


In both classes of marriage under investiga- 
tion, the spouses show a strong tendency to 
report their own and their partner’s personali- 
ties in similar terms. In both classes of mar- 
riage the resemblance in the self-ratings of the 
two partners‘is substantially less than the re- 
semblance in the ratings of self and partner. 
Finally, the tendency to report self and part- 
ner in similar terms is stronger in. the 
marriage in which no evidence of poor adjust- 
ment exists than in the marriages concern- 
ing which we have evidence of unhappiness. 
Such results invite discussion from 
theoretical and. practical viewpoints. Evi- 
dently they are relevant to the understand- 
ing of the ways by which we form impres- 
sions of the personality of ourselves and of 


others. In addition, the size of the coefficients 


of correlation suggests novel uses to be made 
of rating forms in diagnosing maladjustment 
and in conducting counseling. 

From the theoretical viewpoint, we have to 
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inquire as to how the circumstances of inter- 
personal relationships in marriage function 
to determine and control the correlation be- 
tween impressions which are formed of the 
personality of oneself and that of the other 
person defining the relationship. Putin such 
Words, the question is of very general interest 
since it implies larger domains of social rela- 
tionships. 

No direct answer to the question of how 
the atmosphere of a marriage determines and 
controls impressions of personality can be 
given from the data of this experiment. Not- 
withstanding, the data are very clear-cut as 
to the direction to be taken in establishing 
likely hypotheses. ‘They indicate clearly, for 
example, that the effects are not associated 
with the age of the respondents, the lengths 
of the marriages, the degree of education of 
the respondents, or other factors which were 
submitted to direct examination. ‘This means 
that no hypothesis which supposes that the 
longer two people know each other the more 
likely it is that each will perceive himself and 
his partner in a different way, will account 
for the facts. It means that no hypothesis can 
be entertained which supposes that the ca- 
Pacity to discriminate between oneself and 
another person is dependent upon any factors 
believed to be associated with increasing age. 
Without doubt an acceptable hypothesis must 
in some way be associated with the central 
distinction between the groups—one group 
has a history of marital unhappiness, while 
the other group has a quite contrasting his- 
tory. 

The hypothesis which we offer supposes 

hat impressions of Personality are subject to 
different forces depending upon whether the 
Persons involved are on the same side or on 
different sides of a conflict. As will be seen 
as the hypothesis is developed, the presence 
of a conflict exerts important influences upon 
discriminatory processes. Discrimination be- 
tween the self and the Personalities of per- 
sons on the other side, in the case of those 
Who are divided by a conflict, is increased. 
On the other hand, discrimination between 
self and those on the same side is decreased. 
‘The hypothesis, if accepted, accounts for the 
difference between the Pre-and the postmarital 
groups because those groups are known to 
differ in the extent to which members have 
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been on the “same” as against “different” 
sides.’ 

Why does the experience of being on the 
“same” or “different” sides affect the forma- 
tion of impressions of personality? ‘The ques- 
tion is not difficult, but a complete answer 
requires the use of an additional concept, 
First, people on the same side behave in the 
same way to changes in the situation which 
divided the group into sides, while people on 
different sides behave in quite different ways 
to the same changes in the external situation, 
People on the same side have their hopes 
similarly aligned to changes in the situation, 
With people on opposite sides, on the other 
hand, what excites hope in the one excites 
fear and despair in the other. All of this 
sums up in the statement that the presence 
of a conflict predisposes to the production 
of uniform behavior over those on the same 
side and to the appearance of diverse be- 
haviors in those who are divided by the 
conflict, 

‘The mention of the hopes and fears which 
are associated with many conflicts makes it 
convenient to introduce the additional con- 
cept mentioned above. Level of aspiration 
theory has been fortunate in receiving a clear 
definition of the terms realism-irrealism at 
the hands of Irwin (4). According to Irwin, 
a realistic aspiration (or an expectation for 
that matter) is one which is based upon ex 
ternally conditioned fact perceived to be rele- 
Vant to the situation by the person enter- 
taining the aspiration, while an irrealistic 
aspiration is one which is conditioned by in- 
ternal factors, of which hopes and fears offer 
a good example. The data of the present 
investigation show conclusively that neither 
group was behaving realistically, since the 
Pattern of the observed correlations is incon 
sistent with such an hypothesis, Such a con 


7 We should like to point out that an hypothesis fg 

is kind is very ingratiating because it runs para’ in 
With certain aspects of other observations of behavior 7 
group situations. Allies in international conflict co! 3 
monly see themselves as being similar only so a “ 
they are allies. It is not necessary to labor the app’ No 
tion of this statement in the history of the last 10 ns 
but we may note in passing that at the level of id 
Papers and news magazines as well as at the level fe 
everyday intercourse, our awareness of difference fb 
tween ideological systems and between ourselves fo 
Persons associated with systems other than our own Sn 
Increased with the disappearance of common goals 
the spirit of the ally. 
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clusion must be rejected because the correla- 
tions between the self-ratings of the spouses 
are uniformly much less than the correlations 
between the ratings of self and partner no 
matter Which spouse is studied. Further, the 
data of the experiment indicate conclusively 
that the happily married group exhibit a 
larger discrepancy between the relevant cor- 
relation coefficients. From these two facts 
the conclusion is inescapable that the happily 
married groups show more evidence of lack 
of realism in their personality appraisals than 
the unhappily married group. To the extent 
that we are justified in generalizing this con- 
clusion it appears that in the marriage rela- 
tionship the judgments of people on the same 
side as to their own and their partner’s per- 
sonalities are apt to be less realistic than those 
judgments of people on opposite sides which 
deal with the personalities of persons on both 
sides of the controversy. ‘The lack of realism 
characteristic of persons on the same side 
implies the presence of affective states, and 
We do not believe that it is any great assump- 
tion on our part to assume that happily mar- 
ried people wish to be alike in many if not all 
of those respects which we have submitted to 
study. Such a condition is suggested not only 
by everyday experience but also by the theory 
of projection 8 
There is a final respect in which people 
fe the same side may be thought to differ 
om people on opposite sides. People on the 
Pi side may make the same allowances 
kA bees and their allies, while people 
ঃ erent sides may not make the same 
a i for themselves and their oppo- 
he ats ey make any for the latter). ‘This 
ment sums up in the assertion that 
Ee bh Sg same side are using the same 
re re ee or the same standards in 
their Ne e reactions of themselves and 
ies, while people on one side will use 
“The present data offer ity 
bel BE fs by no meade nS i 
tween persons or between groups might 


Teslilt in jp Det 
চন he itrealistic appraisal of the personality which is 
itrealistic Opposite of the kind noted here. Such an 
between “ক Would be observed if the correlations 
Negative bt and the other person uniformly bore 
Tatings in he With the correlations between the self- 
of the Ie neighborhood of zero. In such an event 
as wholh ES Partners would be describing himself 
Riving ই) ferent from the other, at the same time 
correlatio, !S Tatings in such a way as to produce low 
0 between the sclf-ratings. 
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different standards or different frames of ref- 
erence in dealing with the same behavior in 
themselves and in those who are opposed to 
them. 

‘The forces in a situation produce different re- 
actions to the same events in people on oppo- 
site sides of a question; such people are apt to 
be somewhat more realistic in evaluating dif- 
ferences between their own personalities and 
the personalities of those who are opposed to 
them. In addition, the two reactions are eval- 
uated in accordance with different sets of 
standards. Finally, in the marriage situation 
there is the impetus to identification provided 
by the force of love itself. All of this leads to 
greater similarity of report of personalities 
when we examine the statements of people 
on the same side. Put in another way, all 
of this produces invalidity in the ratings as 
measures of the personalities, considering the 
personalities objectively. 

Per cent agreement in personality ratings 
possesses potential diagnostic significance. 
Such scores also offer a potential source of 
direction to the counselor. Before this po- 
tential source becomes actual, however, fur- 
ther research is required. In particular, we 
require careful investigation of the therapeu- 
tic consequences of revealing the lack of 
realism which is so characteristic of the per- 
sonality assessments of persons who are pres- 
ently happily related. If information can be 
revealed without causing unhappy conse- 
quences and if its significance is compre- 
ended, it can result only in an increasing 
realism on the part of persons entering mar- 
riage—a consequence which should make a 
certain contribution to the promotion of mar- 
ital adjustment and the reduction of marital 
disharmony. { yj 

The systematic variations in the intercorre- 
lations of the traits as revealed in Table 3 
provide a serious basis for doubting the valid- 
ity of such ratings as indicators of the traits 
which they purport to measure. For this 
reason it is evident that conclusions having to 
do with homogamy which are based upon 
ratings made by marriage partners of each 
other are of little value. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


1. Husbands and wives consistently rate 
themselves and their partners similarly on 


specific personality traits. 
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2, While all spouses show such a tend- 
ency, happily married partners exhibit mate- 
rially higher correlation on their ratings of 
themselves and their partners than do un- 
happily married partners. 

3. The self-ratings of husbands and wives 
reveal negligible correlation. 

4. The foregoing relationships are sensibly 
independent of age; duration of marriage, 
education of the respondents, number of chil- 
dren in the respondents’ families, the marital 
happiness of the parents of the respondents, 
as reported by’ the respondents, and of other 
Variables in respect of which the two groups 
of respondents differed in varying degrees. 

5. The foregoing relationships are mark- 
edly dependent upon differences between the 
two groups which are direct reflections of the 
quality of their marital adjustment. 

6. Under the assessment conditions obtain- 
ing in this investigation, happily married per- 
sons show more evidence of lack of realism 
in personality appraisals of themselves and 
their partners than unhappily married Pper- 
sons. 

7° It is suggested that the foregoing results 
are a direct consequence of the fact that 
people on opposite sides of a conflict situation 
have more opportunities to take note of their 
opponent as different rather than similar to 
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themselves, whereas 
fective feelings (such as love) Promoting a 
Wish for identification, tend to see their Ppart- 
ners as similar rather than dissimilar to them- 
selves. 

8. Practical applications of the instruments 
developed for this research are suggested at 
the levels of diagnosis and counseling of 
maritally maladjusted people. 

9. The ratings studied in the present in- 
vestigation, while probably valid as indicators 
of the feelings of the individual making 
them, lack validity as indicators of the traits 
Which they purport to measure. 
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THE EFFECT OF INSTITUTIONALIZATION ON ATTITUDES 
TOWARD OLD PEOPLE * 


JACOB 'TUCKMAN Asp IRVING LORGE 2 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


gated the attitudes of graduate students 
toward old age as measured by their re- 
sponses to a questionnaire of 137 statements 
about old people. ‘These statements were 
classified into 13 categories: Physical, Finan- 
cial, Conservatism, Family, Attitude Toward 
the Future, Insecurity, Mental Deteriora- 
tion, Activities and Interests, Personality 
Traits, Best Time of Life, Sex, Cleanliness, 
and Interference. With the exception of 
statements dealing with physical change, for 
Which there exists some experimental evi- 
dence, most of the statements reflected popu- 
lar misconceptions and stereotypes about old 
People. ‘The findings indicated that these 
graduate students subscribed substantially to 
the misconceptions and stereotypes about old 
People despite the fact that they constituted 
4 group of sophisticated young adults with 
2 g00d grounding in psychology who showed 
sufficient interest in the problems of aging 
EN ja 2 course on the psychology of 
i , Ie responses to the individual 
ents revealed no age or sex differences. 


Tl a previous study (1) the authors investi- 


MsTHop 


spans Pi Pose of this study is to compare the re- 
FN ডি ree groups of older age subjects (Ss) 
CUT questionnaire: a group living in the 
institution + a Rou living in the traditional type of 
living in a: e aged, and an intermediate group 
Ts Ee Ent house which serves to bridge 
ing, The een community and institutional liv- 
hypothesis LL son of these groups involves the 
cope with Re as individuals become less able to 
living the e problems of day-to-day community 
tions and Y Will subscribe more to the misconcep- 
i stereotypes about old people. 
ি er Re Adjustment Series: Number 4. Spon- 
and the TATE by The Institute of Adult Education 
College (5 tute of Psychological Research, Teachers, 
2 টি “umbia University. 
Chief BENE are indebted to Dr. Frederic D. Zeman, 
rector, Social Service, and Miss Marie Galpern, 
rews of Tr ervice, The Home for Aged and Infirm 
Head Worker, hee 1 to Miss Gertrude Landau, 
clr cooperation I AE A Community Center, for 


Subjects 


The community group consisted of 21 S§s (11 men 
and 10 women). Seventy-five per cent of the group 
were single or widowed and living in furnished 
rooms. Eighty-five per cent were. receiving some 
type of public assistance. During the day these Ss 
attended the William Hodson Community Center, 
a center where older men and women can get to- 
gether for recreational, social, and educational activi- 
ties. ‘The Ss ranged in age from 6o to 80 years with 
a mean age of 71.8 years. None of the group was 
in the labor market. The occupations in which they 
had engaged prior to retirement were primarily 
in unskilled, semiskilled and sales jobs, and in small 
businesses. ‘The educational background ranged 
from no schooling to college graduation, with a 
median of 8 years of schooling. 

The apartment house group consisted of 20 Ss (5 
men and 15 women) living in an apartment house 
under the jurisdiction of The Home for Aged and 
Infirm Hebrews of New York. Residents of this 
project had to meet the same eligibility require- 
ments as residents of the traditional type of institu- 
tion. One of the most important eligibility require- 
ments was the inability, for one reason or another, 
of the individual to function adequately and inde- 
pendently in the community. However, these Ss 
were permitted to live in the apartment house 
rather than in the more formal institution because 
they were considered by the institutional authori- 
ties to be healthier both physically and psycholog- 
ically than residents of the traditional type of in- 
stitution. ‘The apartment house does not carry the 
stigma of an old age home and there is little or no 
restriction on the activities of the residents. The Ss 
ranged in age from 65 to 84 years, with a mean 
age of 74.3 years. The educational and socioeco- 
nomic status of these Ss was much superior to the 
other two groups in this study. The educational 
background of the group ranged from no schooling 
to college graduation with a median of 12 years 
of schooling. The occupations pursued previous to 
retirement were in the professional, semiprofes- 
sional, and high level clerical occupations. 

The institutional group consisted of 48 Ss (29 
men and 19 women) living in two different build- 
ings under the auspices of The Home for Aged and 
Infirm Hebrews. In one building there were 21 Ss 
whose average stay at the institution was 3 months. 
In the other building there were 27 Ss whose aver- 
age stay at the institution was 5% years. The age 
range, previous education, and previous occupation 
were similar in both groups. ‘The combined group 
ranged in age from 61 to 88 years, with a mean 
age of 76.3 years. Previous education ranged from 
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no schooling to college graduation, with a median 
of 9 years of schooling. The occupations in which 
they had been engaged prior to retirement were in 
small businesses, and in sales, skilled, and semi- 
skilled occupations, 

None of the groups in this study represents an 
adequate cross section of older age individuals liv- 
ing in the community or in institutions. All were 
volunteers who were required to have a sufficient 
knowledge of English to fill out a written question- 
naire. Individuals in very poor health or those not 
possessing adequate hearing and vision were ex- 
cluded. In view of the fact that the same criteria 
were employed in selecting each of the groups, it 
seems reasonable to compare their responses on this 
questionnaire. The age distribution was similar in 
all groups. The community and institutional groups 
were fairly well equated for previous education and 
Socioeconomic status, but the apartment house group 
Was superior to the other groups in these respects. 


Procedure 


The questionnaire was administered to Ss in 
group sessions. ‘The average time required to com- 
plete the questionnaire was about 30 minutes, or 
twice as long as that required by younger Ss with 
more schooling. There was a wide variation, rang- 
ing from 15 minutes to 1 hour and 10 minutes. 
During testing sessions of all the groups Ss did 
not hesitate to ask questions or to express verbally 
their reactions to individual statements. 


REsuLTs AND Discusstov 


‘The mean number of yes responses and 
standard deviation for the community and 
apartment house groups and the two sub- 
groups comprising the institutional popula- 
tion are presented in ‘Table 1. 


TABLE 1 


MEAN NuMBER OF YEs RESPONSES AND STANDARD 
DEviATIoN For CoMMUNITY, APARTMENT Hous 
AND INSTITUTIONAL GROUPS ON OLD PEoPLE 


QUESTIONNAIRE 
== 
Group NuMBER MEAN SD 
GSE ETE ee LLU 
Community 21 6 
Apartment House 20 6603 রি 
Combined Institution 48 81.8 20.5 
ES B Jay 21 80.9 20.5 
Inst tion lJ years, 
Apartment House Rt x Sk Ni 
Combined Institution 68 77.4 21.4 


‘The data in Table 1 show that 
with the misconceptions and stereotypes 
about old people tends to increase from com- 
munity to apartment house to short-term in- 
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stitution to long-term institution. The dif- 
ferences between community and apartment 
house and between short-term and long-term 
institutional groups are not significant. How- 
ever, in comparing community with each of 
the institutional subgroups or with the com- 
bined apartment house and institutional pop- 
ulations, the differences are significant at the 
‘01 level of confidence. In comparing apart- 
ment house and institution, the difference 
between apartment house and short-term in- 
stitution is significant at the .05 level; the 
difference between apartment house and 
long-term institution and the difference be- 
tween apartment house and total institution 
is significant at the .o1 level. 

An item analysis of the 137 statements in 
the questionnaire indicates that there are 73 
statements which show a significant differ- 
ence between one or more groups. There 
are 20 statements where the proportion of 
Yes responses is significantly lower for com- 
munity than for apartment house; 52 lower 
for community than for institution, and 34 
lower for apartment house than for insti- 
tution. ‘The 73 significant statements classi- 
fied into 13 categories (Physical, Financial, 
Conservatism, Family, Attitude ‘Toward the 
Future, Insecurity, Mental Deterioration, 
Activities and Interests, Personality Traits, 
Best Time of Life, Sex, Cleanliness, and In- 
terference) are given in Table 2. The pro- 
Portions of the three populations in agree- 
ment with these significant statements an 
with the total number of statements within 
each of the 13 categories are also given. 

‘The data in Table 2 indicate that the Finan- 
cial, Insecurity, Physical, Mental Deteriora- 
tion, Personality Traits, Interference, an 
Conservatism categories differentiate the 
three populations while the Activities and In- 
terests, Sex, Best ‘Time of Life, Cleanliness, 
Family, and Attitude Toward Future cate 
gories do not. For the former, the percen- 
tage of yes responses increases progressively 
from community to apartment house to in 
stitution. ‘This trend is evident not only for 
statements showing a significant difference 
between one or more groups but also for 4 
Statements within a particular category, &° 
though the trend is more evident when only 
significant items are considered. ঢ় 

The tendency for categories covering physt 
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cal decline, insecurity, personality character- 
istics, mental deterioration, financial matters, 
interference, and conservatism to differentiate 
the groups more than statements in the other 
categories is not surprising since these areas 
are. of greater importance in. determining 
the ability of the individual to function ade- 
quately in the community. 

It appeared from observations in the test- 
ing situation that there was a tendency for 
Ss to project their own experience in respond- 
ing to statements in the questionnaire. For 
example, a woman read aloud the statement, 
“Old people have no interest in the opposite 
Sex,” and then said, “I should say not. Iam 
still interested in men.” To the statement, 
“Old people are hard of hearing,” a man 
with a hearing aid gave a yes response. 
‘There were also some Ss in each group who 
refused to answer some of the statements 
dealing with family relationships on the 
ground that it would be impossible for them 
to answer these questions because they had 
never been married or because they had no 
children. While they admitted that they had 
had an opportunity to observe relationships 
between parents and children, they refused to 
answer these questions because they did not 
know what they themselves would have done 
in these situations. There were also Ss 
Who wrote in explanatory remarks on the 
questionnaire itself, which indicated the tend- 
ency to project their own experience. 

More Objective evidence on this point is 
available through a comparison of several 
statements in the questionnaire with related 
questions in a medical questionnaire. Each 
of the Broups was given the Cornell Medi- 
cal Index, a questionnaire covering physical 
and psychosomatic complaints, supplemented 

Y a shorter questionnaire designed to cover 
questions in the same areas applicable spe- 
cifically to older Ss. 


example, on the Attitudes questionnaire the 
ed glasses to read,” 
uestion on the med- 
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with questions in the Cornell Medical Index 
and Supplement, showing the proportion of 
joint agreement, is presented in Table Es 

It is evident from the data in Table 3 that 
Ss tend to project their own experience when 
responding to statements about old people, 
Joint agreement ranged from 41 per cent to 
87 per cent. The percentage of joint agree- 
ment of yes responses is very high for state- 
ments pertaining to the need for glasses and 
loss of teeth. For statements dealing with 
helplessness and fear of the dark the per. 
centage of joint agreement is very low for yes 
responses but very high for no responses. It 
Would appear that statements which are not 
threatening, such as the need for glasses and 
the loss of teeth, have a high percentage of 
joint agreement of yes responses while state- ! 
ments which are quite threatening, such as 
helplessness and fear of the dark, show a 
very small percentage of joint agreement of 
yes responses. 7 

‘The data support the hypothesis that as in- 
dividuals become less able to function inde- 
pendently in the community, they subscribe 
to a greater degree to the misconceptions and 
stereotypes about old age. ‘The apartment 
house group subscribes more to these mis- 
conceptions than the community group; the 
institutional population subscribes more than 
the apartment house group. Differences be- 
tween these groups in subscribing to the 
stereotypes about old people stem not only 
from the acceptance of the cultural expec 
tations about the role and activities of ol 
People and the individual’s observations of old 
People around him, but also from the realiza 
tion and acceptance of these statements as 
applied to themselves. ‘The data suggest that 
the individual who agrees that old people are 
better off in old age homes, are hard to get 
along with, like to gossip, are grouchy, repeat 
themselves in conversation, usually live wi 
their children, statements which most sharply 
differentiate (at the .oor level) the commu 
nity from the combined apartment house an! 
institutional groups, does so because this 2p 
Pears to him to be characteristic of his ass 
ciates and also because this is characteristic 
of himself. 
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HE purpose of the present study was to 
measure the effect of a relatively short- 
L term group psychotherapy by means of 
sychological tests and ratings of ward be- 
hayior. Measurements were taken at the be- 
ning and at the end of a period of from 
and a half to four months of therapy. 
s Was done with two groups, namely, a 
group of colored schizophrenic patients and a 
up of white, postlobotomy patients. Peters 
s the therapist in the first, Jones was thera- 
in the second group. Each of the authors 
yed as assistant, or auxiliary ego, in the 
er's group. ‘The psychological tests were 
dministered to the members of both groups 
Jones. During the time of this study, from 
ary to December, 1950, all the patients 
olyed were on closed wards of the Vet- 
ns Administration Hospital, North Little 
Arkansas. Group therapy, like all 
forms of treatment in this hospital, is 
done under close medical supervision. 


PROCEDURE 


groups of patients met once a week for an 
lr and a half, The form of therapy used was 
tially the same in the two groups. The therapist 
tained an atmosphere of tolerance and per- 
lveness, encouraging as much spontaneity from 
fest as possible. Part of each period was 
Y Spent in open discussion of any topic brought 
2 patient. Most sessions, however, pivoted 
One or more psychodramas which were 
ot Oped as far as possible within the group. No 
Pattern was followed. At all times the thera- 
Attempted to get the patients to create their 
দাত during the period of the meeting. 
ae ly the therapist would come to a meeting 
Particular psychodrama planned and pointed 

ন tent, The drama situation would be one 
he oe an interpersonal relation with 
Patient was apparently having difficulty. 
therapist Sot his material le thesg loins 


dissertation presented at Washington Uni- 

5 EY by Francis D. Jones in 
ol রি 

ৰ) Shy requirements for the degree 
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dramas from the patient's ward folders, from ma- 
terial brought out in the group meetings, from 
individual interviews with the patient, and from 
information furnished by ward personnel, social 
workers, and ward physicians. The various drama 
techniques described by Moreno (2, pp. 1-18), such 
as, substitute role, reversal of roles, mirror tech- 
nique, symbolic distance, were used. Volunteer 
workers, aides, nurses, and psychological interns 
were integral parts of these groups and took part in 
all activity, including role playing. 

‘The therapist intentionally avoided anything in 
the way of symbolic interpretation or depth therapy. 
After each drama the patients were encouraged 
to discuss anything which came to their minds. 
This was usually a thrashing out of the obvious 
social features of the drama. The patients gave 
one another advice; the therapist never gave advice. 
The only time that the therapist assumed dominance 
was When he was starting a psychodrama, and then 
he permitted the patient involved to structure all 
details. As far as possible the action was confined 
to portrayal and solution of interpersonal relations 
within the group, on the ward, or in the hospital 
community. It is the belief of the authors that, 
although intimate family relationships may be 
the primary causes of the patient's difficulty, he can 
get insight into these and transfer to them the solu- 
tions worked out to everyday interpersonal rela- 
tionships which lie at the periphery of his social 
atom. After all it is his failure to reach a solution 
to these, and not the timeless relations to his 
mother and father, which is the present, immediate 
source of trouble. | Y oF B 

The chological test battery, which was ad- 
nintieted individually before and after the therapy 
period, consisted of the Porteus Mazes, the Mirror- 
‘Tracing test, the Rorschach test, and the Draw-a- 
Man test. The choice of these tests was based on 
a number of considerations. c V 
characteristics of the patients, especially in the 
colored schizophrenic group. These patients were 
not highly literate, although most of them could 
read. Their cultural background and the nature 
of their mental disorder severely limit the kind and 
number of tests on which uniform cooperation can 
be ex] A second factor considered was time. 
It was desirable that the whole test battery be 
one which could be administered in a single inter- 
view. The average stay in the hospital of these 
patients is close to four months, and thus therapy 
had to begin shortly after their admission if it 
was to be of the desired duration. A long battery, 
one which would run over several interviews, would 
delay the beginning of therapy, and consequently 
shorten its duration. It was also desirable to have 
a short testing period at the end of therapy, since 
the patient's release often came about with little 
warning to the psychologist and under general 


One factor was the 
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conditions of urgency. A third consideration was 
the nature of the tests themselves and what they 
ostensibly measure. The Porteus Mazes and Mirror 
‘Tracing were chosen as instruments which ap- 
proach the stability of a patient from the side of 
overt adjustment responses to external problem 
situations. The Rorschach and the Draw-aMan 
take an opposite approach, from the verbal-ideational 
side. These tests are to some degree complements 
of one another. With the performance tests the 
individual is required to make an overt adjustment 
within the limits of certain rules of conduct; with 
the projection tests no rules are laid down, the 
problems are not primarily ones of adjustment, but 
rather of daydreaming or giving expression’ to 
fantasy life. 

The Gardner Behavior Chart (6) was filled out 
twice by ward personnel on each patient at the 
same times that his psychological tests were given. 
This set of rating scales gets at the patient's day- to- 
day adjustment to the social environment of the 
hospital. With the addition of this measurement 
to the others the authors believe that three broad 
facets of the patient's behavior were assessed: (a) 
overt adjustment to reality problems, (B) fantasy 
productions, and (c) social adjustment. . 

‘The two groups which were used in this study 
Were in many respects quite different. The per- 

© sonnel of the colored schizophrenic group was con- 
tinually changing, the majority of patients remain- 
ing only three or four months. On the other hand, 
the lobotomy group was made up of eight patients 
who had been hospitalized for a number of years 
and had all been living together for some time on 
the same ward. The personnel of this group re- 
mained constant during the period of the investi- 
gation. The colored group had been in operation 
for a year when the present investigation was 
undertaken; therapy with the lobotomy group was 
started at the time this study began. 

‘The procedure used in this study was designed 
Primarily for the colored group. These patients 
Were all housed in one building, were attended by 

the same ward personnel, and remained in the 
es Period of time which was deemed ade. 
‘(quate for investigation of grou chotherapy. 
la Within his first week in the HD FE 
Patient who was provisionally diagnosed schizo- 
Phrenic. was examined with the battery described 
above, and if he was not mentally deficient was used 

in the experiment. Those who were accepted 
Were allocated alternately to a Test and a Control 
Group. The Test patients were seen Once a week 

in group psychotherapy, otherwise the hospital 
treatment for both groups was the same. The 
reat majority of patients in both groups received 

a course of electric shock treatments. During a 
Patient's first week in the hospital four members 
of the ward Personnel, one nurse and three aides, 
filled out a Copy of the Gardner Behavior Chart. 
As soon as they were completed the four copies of 
the chart were returned to the Psychology depart 
ment. It Was the original intention to Live each 
Patient his second psychological examination, and 
to have each rated on the Gardner Behavior Chart, 
after a four-month period, but since some patients 
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were released for various reasons before the antici. 
pated interval had elapsed, they were either dropped 
from the study or given their second examination 
before the four-month point. If such a patient 
had been in therapy three and a half months, he 
Was examined and included in the study; if his 
period of therapy was shorter than three and a | 
half months, he was dropped. At the end of 
the study, after the investigation had lasted almost 
a year, twelve patients had completed the cycle in 
each group. 

‘The lobotomy patients were put through the same 
cycle, of four months of group psychotherapy with 
Psychological tests before and after, as the colored 
Test Group. However, no control group was used 
with these patients. The investigation of this 
group Was not considered a vital part of the design, 
but was undertaken only for the significance the 
results might add to the major part of the study, If 
the test changes, from first to second examination, 
in the lobotomy group are found to be essentially 
the same as those isolated by the test-control pro- 
cedure with the colored patients, it would lend 
Validity to the conclusions growing out of the 
major part of the investigation. 


ResuLtrs § 
The Colored Schizophrenic Group 


‘The findings on the Porteus Mazes and the 
Mirror-Tracing test, for 10 experimental and 
II Control patients, were presented in a previ- 
Ous report by the same authors (4). The addi- 
tion of the records for two experimental 
Patients and one control patient, who finished 
the procedure cycle since the preceding pub- 
lication, did not materially change the mean 
scores and the comparisons reported. How- 
ever, a different and more adequate statisti 
tool for treating the results has been used, 
A basic weakness in the design of this in- 
Vestigation is that, owing to obvious adminis 
tration difficulties, the patients could not be 
matched prior to allocation to ‘Test or Con 
trol Groups. If this had been done, match 
ing would have been made on the basis 0 
the Gardner Behavior Chart, and it is not 
likely that in such a case the correspondence 
of the two groups on other measurements 
Would have been much closer. In other 
Words, there would have remained the prob- 
lem of comparing two groups in final a 
When their initial scores were different. Li 
Was decided to treat the results by the meth 
of simple analysis of covariance, which ac 
Justs the variance at the second testing rele 
tive to the variance at the first testing (1, I 
180-196). This treatment takes account 
the correlation between scores on the fin 


nd testing, and actually amounts to 
ig the observed scores on the second 
with those to be expected from the 
ssion coefficient, assuming that both 
gre in reality drawn from the same 
tion (the null hypothesis). 
1g Mazes. ‘The reader may refer to 
ious publication (4) for a compari- 
the means of the two groups on 
tative maze scores before and after the 
jy. ‘These comparisons are not essen- 
changed by the addition of three more 
records. Mean scores for the Test 
are now, for first and second testing, 
d 13.3 (Test Age); and for the Control 
the corresponding means are 9.1 and 
he difference between the ‘Test Group 
is statistically significant; the other 
isons are not significant. An analysis 
ariance yields an F-ratio (of between 
to within groups variance) of only 
eh of course is not significant. 
null hypothesis cannot be rejected 
he basis of these data alone, 
le mean qualitative maze scores for Test 
Control Groups, before and after the 
Ment period, did not change appreci- 
from those reported previously when 
cores of the additional patients are in- 
‘The size of this qualitative score 
S inversely the degree of the patient's 
'C for neatness and rules in carrying out 
Dlution responses to the mazes. Features 
$ Tecord such as crossing lines, cutting 
lifting pencil, making a wavy line 
fOounted for all mazes used; the score 
IC Present study was obtained by divid- 
Ae total qualitative errors by the number 
ldzes used. ‘The mean qualitative scores 
2 test patients and 11 control patients 
Control patient's record was not u 
SC he failed to cooperate at the first 
are, before and after the treatment 
fs 3.95 and 1.91 for the Test Group; 
pS 4.75 for the Control Group. Since 
© groups were not initially matched 
Measurements, an analysis of covari- 
ww Lee in order to adjust the variance 
se ‘nal scores. ‘The results are shown 
2° I. The ratio of between groups 
to within groups variance yields an 
785. This indicates a level of sig- 
“ between the five per cent and one 
ENE points, 
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TABLE 1 


QUALITATIVE MAZE SCORE VARIANCES ADJUSTED BY 
ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE 


af VARIANCE 
Between Groups 1 35.2488 
(Test & Control) 
Within Groups 20 +5278 
(Error) 4.5271 


Mirror Tracing. In the preceding report a 
table was included which showed a marked 
difference between’ the Test and Control 
Groups in tendency to improve in mirror 
tracing from first to second testing. Although 
both showed a high number of failures on the 
first examination, the majority of Test Group 
patients improved on the second examination, 
whereas: with the Control Group, just the 
opposite occurred. The additional two test 
patients passed this test the first time and 
showed improvement on the second; the ad- 
ditional control patient failed the test on 
both occasions. ‘Ten of the 12 test patients 
improved on their second examination; only 
4 of the 12 control patients improved. The 
fourfold table, Test—Control versus im- 
proved—not-improved, yields a chi-square of 
4.2875. With one degree of freedom this 
figure indicates a p between .05 and .02, 
which is clearly significant. 

The Gardner Behavior Chart. ‘This chart, 
which was made up especially for filling out 
by psychiatric aides and nurses, has rating 
scales for 15 different phases of the patient’ 
ward behavior, such as, attention to person: 
appearance, sleep, appetite, sociability, activi 
control, cooperation in routine. Each item 
has five rating grades, namely, none, poor, 
fair, good, and extra good. The grades for 
every item are defined on the rating sheet in 
simple language. ‘The various grades are 
weighted from zero through four. ‘The score 
for any one rating sheet is the total of the 
15 grades received for the various items. 

At the beginning of this investigation, the 
aides and nurses working in the building 
where the colored schizophrenics were housed 
were given instructions in the use of the 
Gardner Behavior Chart. After a patient's 
admission and bis acceptance in the project, 
four copies of the chart were sent to the 
Head Nurse, who had one nurse and three 
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psychiatric aides independently fill out one 
of the charts for the patient. At the end of 
the therapy period the same Procedure was 
followed. Thus for each of the 24 patients in 
the experiment there were four completed be- 
havior charts at the beginning and at the 
end of the investigation cycle. ‘The average 
of the four ratings received was taken as the 
patient's score on the Gardner Behavior 
Chart. 

‘Table 2 presents the means and sigmas for 
the ratings of both groups before and after 
therapy. Comparison of these means bears 


TABLE 2 


MEAN SCORES ON GARDNER BEHAVIOR CHART 


First SECOND 
EXAMINATION EXAMINATION 
M Tm M Tm 
Test Group 41.33 2.40 44.98 1.58 
(N=12) 
Control Group 35.68 3.05 35.89 2.82 
(N=Sn) Y 


Ce TUTE EIB NI LASERS DRT 
Out the expectations based on the hypothesis 
that the ‘Test Group, as a result of the group 
therapy, would improve more than the Con- 
trol Group. The differences between the first 
and second ratings of the Test Group and 
between the second ratings of the two groups 
are statistically significant; the differences be- 
tween the first and second mean ratings for 
the Control Group, and between the two first 

‘Mean ratings are not significant. However, 

© here again there is the complication due to 

“an inequality of the two groups at the first 
examination. An analysis of covariance, ad- 
Justing the variance of the ratings after 
therapy with respect to that before, indicates 
a statistically significant difference between 
the two groups. Table 3 Presents the ad- 
Justed variances for between groups and 
Within groups. The ratio between the two 
Variances, F, is’ 6.6199, which has a t be- 
tween .05 and .or. 
Rorschach, The Rorschach test was ad- 
ministered in the usual Way, with first a pres- 
entation of each card and recording of re- 
sponses; any inquiry as to determinants Was 
done after the patient had ‘reacted to all 10 
cards. There was no testing of the limits, 
As usual with schizophrenic patients, the re- 
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TABLE 3 


SCORE VARIANCES ON GARDNER BEHAVIOR CHART 
ADJUSTED BY ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE 


af VARIANCE 
Between Groups 1 154.0279 
(Test & Control) 
Within Groups 20 23.2675 
(Error) 


sponse protocols were fairly brief. In the 
‘Test Group the mean number of responses 
before and after therapy were, respectively, 
8.2 and 12.6; in the Control Group the cor- 
responding means were 11.3 and 13.2. Con- 
sidering both groups together the range in 
number of responses at the first testing was 
from 2 to 24; on the second testing, from 
300 33. y f 

A number of scoring variables were exam- 
ined in the records of both Test and Control 
Groups for evidence of reliable difference in 
change from first to second examination, 
Many scoring factors, such as movement and 
shading reactions, occurred so infrequently 
in the protocols that a plausible comparison 
Was out of the question. For the eight fac 
tors examined in detail, although the com 
parisons seemed to favor the hypothesis of 
greater improvement in the Test bes 
every difference was either very small, or di 
not stand the test of rigorous statistical 
analysis. ‘The following is a list of these a 
scoring factors, with a summary of the tren 
in results, 


1, Average reaction time of first response to 2 
card. The Test Group showed an average decreas 
Whereas the Control Group showed an aves 
increase in reaction time. There was a decrease 2 
this measure for eight of the test patients, four 
the control patients. AB 

2. Number of responses. Although in ti 
Sroups there was a mean increase in number this 
fesponses from first to second examination, 
increase Was greater in the Test Group. Nine a 
the 12 Test patients increased their number 
Tesponses on the second examination; six of the 

trol patients increased. so ihe 

3. Number of content categories. Nine Y 9 
Test patients showed an increase in number o! hve 
tent categories used at the second testing; only ol 
of the control patients showed a similar RN 

4. Sum C. This scoring factor was calculate 
the usual way for every record. Comparison ©! oF 
records for the Test Group, before and after, ths 
vealed an average increase; the records for 


Control Group, a slight average decrease. Six test 
J five control patients gave a larger Sum C on 
r second examination. 
umber of whole responses. There was an 
increase in the Test Group, an average 
in the Control Group. Eight of the test 
jents gave more whole responses on their second 
mination, while only four of the control patients 


teased in this respect. 
Number of D responses. Although both 


showed an average increase, it was greater 
bl. Test Group. Nine of the test patients in- 
in number of D, while eight of the control 
d an increase. 
F- %, deviation. This score was obtained by 
ng the deviation of the patient's F+ %, regard- 
sign, from an ideal of 80%. The mean 
in this measure was greater for the Test 
n for the Control Group. Nine of the test 
ts decreased, seven of the control patients 
d from first to second examination. 
umber of P responses. Both groups showed 
increase in number of P responses, with the 
much greater in the Test Group. Nine of 
the test patients showed this increase; six of the 
Kontrol patients showed it. 


Directions of change (increase or decrease) 
five of these scoring factors seemed to 
uthors to have little ambiguity as indi- 
Ors of improved mental condition. All 24 
lients Were scored as showing the presence 
absence of these five changes, which were 
‘An increase in number of responses, (b) 
tcrease in average reaction time, (c) in- 
ase in number of content categories, (d) 
tase in number of P responses, and (¢) 
ecrease in the deviation from 80%, F+-. 
ch of these directions of change from 
to second examination was shown with 
ater frequency by patients in the Test 
up than in the Control Group. Five 
ts in the ‘Test Group showed all five 
these “signs of improvement”; none of 
control patients showed all five of them. 
La tee judges, one of the authors (Peters) 
HE two fourth-year graduate students, rated 
24 pairs of Rorschach protocols with re- 
: to which member of a pair showed more 
fice of personality stability or less evi- 
Of active Psychosis. ‘The judges, of 
Were not aware of which of two pro- 
Was obtained before and which after 
<TApy interval, although they were 
ee the Pairs of records were given by 
ee Patient, ‘The 48 Rorschach proto- 
tec UPed up without the patient's name 
‘te of administration. ‘The pairs for each 
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patient were clipped together in half of the 
Cases with the first record on top, in the other 
half on the bottom. ‘The records for Test and 
Control Groups were shuffled in one stack. 
‘The judges were instructed to take the pairs 
of protocols, study both of them, make a de- 
cision as to which was the better record with 
respect to indications of stable personality, 
and to clip them back together with the one 
judged to be the better on top. 

Agreement between the judges was not as 
high as was expected. ‘The percentages of 
agreement between pairs of judges were: 71 
per cent, 71 per cent, and 83 per cent. In 
both groups the judges’ ratings indicated that 
in the majority of cases, the second Rorschach 
protocol was the better. However, this tend- 
ency was greater with the Test Group than 
with the Control. Two or three of the judges 
rated the second protocol higher for 11 of the 
test patients, eight of the control patients, 
All three judges agreed in rating the second 
protocols of seven of the test patients as show- 
ing better personality integration, whereas all 
three agreed on the same for only five of the 
control patients. 

The Draw-a-Man Test. In the administra- 
tion of this test the patient was given a blank 
piece of paper and a pencil and simply told to 
“draw a man, standing up, facing you, with- 
out clothes.” A drawing was obtained at both 
examinations from 12 of the control patients 
and 11 of the test patients. ‘The same three 
judges, who were used with the Rorschach 
protocols, rated these drawings in the same 
manner, judging which of a pair showed the 
greater “organization of the self-concept.” 
The percentages of agreement between 
judges, for the 23 pairs of drawings, were 78 
per cent, 74 per cent, and 78 per cent. 

With respect to the basic problem of com- 
paring degree of improvement in the two 
groups, the results from this test were nega- 
tive or even slightly in favor of the Control 
Group, although none of the comparisons 
was statistically reliable. ‘Two or three of the 
judges rated the second drawing as better in 
six of the 11 test patients, and nine of the 12 
control patients. All three judges agreed in 
rating six of the 12 control patients as show- 
ing better integration in their second draw- 
ing, while the three were in similar agree- 
ment on five of the test patients. 
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The Lobotomy Group 


This group consisted of eight male, white 
patients who at some time during the pre- 


ceding two years had received a prefrontal . 


lobotomy operation. ‘The time interval be- 
tween the operation and beginning of this 
study was two months in the case of one pa- 
tient; this interval exceeded six months for 
the other patients. ‘These patients had been 
in the hospital for extended periods of time, 
were old schizophrenics, and had been previ- 
ous to their operation serious ward manage- 

+ ment problems. Number of years in the hos- 
pital at the time this study began ranged from 
six to 27; three of the patients had been in the 
hospital longer than 23 years. Their ages 
ranged from 35 to 63. 

In almost all respects these patients were 
quite different from the colored group. They 
were extremely passive, lacking in spon- 
taneity, and showed the typical postlobotomy 
low level of initiative. Few patients in this 
group could be gotten to produce, spon- 
taneously, interpersonal material upon which 
a psychodrama could be based. Consequently, 
Progress notes of their ward behavior and 
social service records of their history were 
used. Psychodramas involving interpersonal 
relations, which were obvious in their records, 
were planned and carried out in the group 
sessions. Discussion was not discouraged, but 
very little of it occurred, especially at the 
beginning. As time went on the patients 
showed obvious improvement in their inter. 
Personal relations within the group, in their 
ability to assume role playing of varying de- 
grees of complexity, and in their ability to 
take part in discussions. 

‘The purpose of including these lobotomy 
Patients in this research was to verify the 
changes found in the colored schizophrenic 
‘Test Group. The group was too small to 
assess statistical reliability, and no attempt 
Was made to use a control group. In the 
following Presentation of results, it will be ob- 
served that in general the lobotomy patients 
showed the same trends and changes from 
first to second testing that were shown by the 
colored schizophrenic group. This offers con- 
siderable support to the validity of these test 
changes as measures of the effect of the 
therapy. 

It was the original intention to u: 
Gardner Behavior Chart with the ions 
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group in the same way it was used with the 
colored patients. However, as a result of mis- 
understanding and changes in ward person- 
nel the ratings were not made out adequately 
and hence had to be discarded. 

The Porteus Maze Test. ‘Table 4 presents 
the mean quantitative and qualitative scores 
before and after the period of group psycho- 
therapy. ‘The number is only seven for the 
qualitative scores, because one patient refused 
to take the test on the first administration, 
and consequently his qualitative score could 
not be calculated. As in the case of the col- 
ored Test Group, the quantitative score rises 
and the qualitative score falls markedly after 
therapy. Of the 12 patients in the colored 
‘Test Group, nine increased their quantitative 
score on the second examination; seven of 
the colored Control Group increased theirs, 
Five of the eight lobotomy patients raised 
their quantitative score on the second ex- 
amination. 


TABLE 4 


MEAN QUANTITATIVE AND QUALITATIVE MAZE SCORES 
OF LoBoToMY PATIENTS BEFORE AND 
AFTER GROUP THERAPY 


FirsT SECOND 

EXAMINATION EXAMINATION 

Sr 2723 REE NABE fasent 

M Tm M On 

EEL EE ELT LE 

Quantitative Score 9.0 1.08 10,6 1.07 
(N=8) 

Qualitative Score 2] 1.01 3.9 0.30 
(N77) 
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The Mirror-Tracing Test. Table 5 pre 
sents the pre- and posttherapy total times for 
two trials at tracing the star pattern by in- 
direct vision. Only one of the patients, the 


TABLE 5 


R 
‘TorAt. TIME IN SECONDS AND FAILURES AT MIRO 
‘TRACING BY INDIVIDUAL LoBoToMY PATIENTS 
BEFORE AND AFTER THERAPY 


First SECOND 
PATIENT EXAMINATION EXAMINATION 
1 302 
2 5A Failure 
3 555 EOF, 
658 489 
£ Failure ie 
Failure b 
7 Failure Failure 


00 
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d 2 in the table, did poorer on 
examination than he did on the 
patient, number 7, failed at 
ations. The remaining six pa- 
proved in their performance on 
ond examination. ‘The trend of results 
this table is clearly in agreement 
results obtained with the colored 
ich received group therapy and in 
ith the results of the colored con- 


hach. ‘This test was administered to 
tomy patients in the same manner as 
lored schizophrenics. Their pro- 
e very brief; mean number of re- 
at the first examination was 8.2, at 
d examination, 12.1. 
rds of these patients were com- 
the two examinations with respect 
e eight scoring items investigated 
ecords of the colored patients. ‘The 
Ng summary of the findings shows, as 
‘case of the colored ‘Test Group, changes 
can be plausibly interpreted as evi- 
Improvement. 


erage reaction time of first response to a 
ll eight patients decreased their average 
me on the second examination. 

ber of responses. Seven of the eight 
Patients gave more responses on their 
nation than they did on the first, 

ber 0f content categories. Five of the 
tients increased the number of content cate- 
Only one patient decreased in this 


Four patients increased in Sum C, 


0f whole responses. Seven of cight 
tased their number of whole responses, 
Same number on both testings. 

ber of D responses. Four of the eight 
patients showed an increase in number 
Three patients decreased in number of D’s 
id testing. 

fo deviation. Six of the eight patients 
in their deviation from So F se 

Of P responses. Five patients in- 
Number of P's, only two decreased. 


€ judges who were used in rating 
-a-Man and Rorschach records for 
SCchizophrenics also rated the same 
the lobotomy group. The differ- 
Ween paired records (first and sec- 

ons) for the lobotomy group 
tly more marked, since the 
¢ among themselves 100 per cent. 
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dn the case of seven of the eight patients, all 
three judges agreed on rating the second 
protocol as showing better personality inte- 
gration. They all agreed in showing that 
one person’s second record was not as good 
as his first. 

The Draw-a-Man Test. ‘The three judges 
also agreed 100 per cent among themselves 
in their rating of lobotomy patients’ draw- 
ings. They all agreed on rating the second 
drawing of four patients as distinctly better 
than the first; and they were in agreement 
in rating the second drawing as worse in. 
the case of the other four patients. 

The reader will note that, as it was in the 
case of the colored schizophrenic group, this 
test differs from the others in that it fails to 
show the change toward improvement in the 
majority of the group following therapy. 


Picture Sorting Test. A full-face, four by five 
inch photograph was taken of each of the lobotomy 
patients. Before and after the therapy interval 
each of the patients individually sorted the pictures 
of the other seven members of the group under the 
same conditions. In administering this test, the 
patient was seated at a table with three cards 
before him, the one on the left with “Like” printed 
on it, the one on the right had “Dislike” printed 
on it, the card immediately in front of the patient 
had the word “Neither” printed on it. It was 
explained to the patient in some detail that he was 
to go over the pictures one at a time, decide 
whether he liked the individual represented, did 
not like him, or was indifferent, and to place the 
picture before. the appropriate printed card. The 
pictures, of course, were shuffled for each patient. 

The purpose of this test was to determine the 
presence or absence in the members of the group 
of affective reactions toward one another. The 
hypothesis in mind was that this form of Psycho- 
therapy would increase the affective reactions (like 
and dislike). It was not expected that the number 
of likes would necessarily increase. Especially with 
this type of patient the appearance of any affective 
reaction toward others is to be taken as a sign of 
improvement. Their usual condition is one of com- 
plete affective isolation toward others, with the 
possible exception of a few of the ward personnel. 

The expected shift in affective judgments among 
the patients occurred. At the first rating the num- 
ber of pictures placed in the like, dislike, and 
neither categories respectively were 22, IO, and 32. 
After the therapy the corresponding numbers were 
30, 15, and 19. Five of the patients placed fewer 
pictures in the neither category on the second sort- 
ing; two of the other patients placed the same 
number in the neither category on both sortings; 
only one patient increased in the number of pic- 
tures placed in the indifferent category. 
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SUMMARY AND Discussion e 


‘The investigation described in this paper 
Was a test of the hypothesis that group psy- 
chotherapy using action methods has measur- 
able effects on patients’ behavior. From this 
hypothesis it was deduced by the investiga- 
tors that certain changes in a patient's per- 
formance as measured by the various instru- 
ments used would appear following the 
therapy interval. The null hypothesis with 
respect to each of the test measures was tested 
by comparing the changes from first to sec- 
ond measurements in a Test and Control 
Group of colored schizophrenic patients. 

Statistically reliable results were obtained 
with three variables: The qualitative score on 
the Porteus Mazes, ease of performing the 
Mirror-Tracing test, and total ratings on the 
Gardner Behavior Chart. All three of these 
are fairly direct measurements of the patient's 
Overt behavior, and the score involves a mini- 
mum of interpretation on the part of Psy- 
chologists. The Mirror-Tracing test is clearly 
the least ambiguous of all, since it is largely 
a matter of doing or not doing the prob- 
lem. There is little ambiguity to the quali- 
tative score since it is Obviously a measure- 
ment of the adequacy and acceptability of the 
manner in which the patient threads the 
mazes. . Of course the Gardner Behavior 
Chart involves interpretation on the part of 
the ward personnel who filled them out but 
When four different individuals’ ratings are 
Pooled for any one patient there can be little 
doubt that the average total rating on fifteen 
items of ward behavior is an objective indi- 
Cator and actually reflects the degree to which 
the patient is making a biological and social 
adjustment to the hospital environment. 

In all other Measurements except one the 
deduced difference in change of measurement 
Occurred, but was not found to be statistically 
significant, and thus the null hypothesis could 


not be entirely rejected. This was true of 
e quantitative 


h greater frequency in the Test group 
for the following: Reaction time, number of 
responses, number of content Categories, Sum 
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C score, number of whole responses, and 
number of P responses. Although none of 
these separate measurements is reliable statis. 
tically the probability that all six of them 
should occur in the expected direction (and 
10 Variables found to give changes in the 
Opposite direction) on the basis of chance 
Variation only seems to be rather slim. 

With a group of lobotomy patients, who 
received the same form of Psychotherapy for 
the same length of time, these measurements 
showed changes occurring in the same direc 
tion as in the colored Test Group. Qualita- 
tive and quantitative scores on the Porteus 
Mazes changed in the same directions; 
Mirror-Tracing performance was distinctly 
improved; and, with the exception of the 
Sum C score, the same changes in Rorschach 
scoring variables occurred in the majority of 
these patients. It does not appear likely that 
this similarity in changes of measurements 
should occur by coincidence alone. 

One measurement was employed with the 
lobotomy group which was not used with the 
colored schizophrenics. This was the sorting 
of pictures of fellow-patients for affective 
value. ‘This test also yielded the expected, 
though unreliable, change after therapy, 
namely, a decrease in judgment of indiffer- 
ence, 

Only one test did not yield results in accord 
with the deduction from the hypothesis that 
the therapy improved the patients. This was 
the Draw-a-Man test which did not distinctly 
Show a trend one way or the other in either 
the colored schizophrenics or in the lobotomy 
Patients. This test, of course, is highly sub- 
Jective and its use depends heavily*on psy- 
chologists’ interpretations. ‘The better than 
chance agreement among psychologists’ in- 
terpretations of the drawings does not neces 
sarily mean that these interpretations reflect 
anything distinctly relevant to improvement 
in the reality of the patients’ conditions. 

‘The most convincing evidence in this in- 
vestigation of an improvement in mental con- 
dition, even though slight, following group 
Psychotherapy is the results of the Gardner 
Behavior Chart. There can be little question 
that ratings on this instrument actually |: 
reflect the patient’s level of social adjustment. 
However, two of the psychological test ne 
urements, which yielded reliable results, 


| 


Maze score (5), and the Mirror- 
ormance (3), have fairly well- 
validities as measures of social 
nt. 
ferences in the psychological test re- 
ich consist primarily of differences 
ity of results and not of differences 
ance or direction of change (with 
tion of the Draw-a-Man test), have 
ible explanations. One explanation 
the reliabilities of the scores vary; the 
lanation is that the effects of the 
group psychotherapy used is variable 
nt phases of the patient’s behavior, 
Which are tapped by the different tests. 
Opinion of the authors it is likely 
these explanations are to some de- 
‘The most reliable results were 
ith objective tests while the least 
Tesults were with projective tests 
vily weigh the subjective factors in 
Ie examiner and examinee. Whether 
the Rorschach is a very reliable measur- 
rument with all types of patients need 
ised. The vital question concerns 
Of patients used in this study, schizo- 
Who give such brief protocols that 
hardly be expected to have a great 
reliability, 
Chief characteristics of the form of 
lerapy used in this study are (a) 
ty, (2) heavy stress on overt activ- 
| (c) a stress of social adjustment at 
“Of overt behavior. Therefore, the 
this form of therapy should be first 
Strongly felt at the overt behavioral 
It has already been pointed out that 
S that gave the most reliable results 
Ones which assess the overt be- 
djustment of the patient. 
Investigation the psychological tests 
Nistered by the same psychologist 
Present at the group psychotherapy 
185. This brings up a possible confu- 
Mterpretation of results of these tests, 
Might be maintained that the results 
to either the therapy itself, or to ex- 
liarity. ‘There is little doubt that 
lobotomy EXOD this confusion has a 
SIS, since the psychological exam- 
‘also the therapist with this group, 
Colored schizophrenic group it 
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is not very likely that the role the examiner 
Played in the group increased the test group 
Patients’ familiarity with him to a very great 
extent over the familiarity resulting from the 
first psychological examination, which Was, 
of course, present in both Test and Control 
Groups. The examiner consciously remained 
Passive in this colored schizophrenic group, 
taking an active part only when called upon 
by the therapist to play a role in a Psycho- 
drama. There were other nonpatients present 
in these groups, social workers, nurses, aides 
and volunteer workers who were also called 
upon to play roles in psychodramas. In other 
words, the added examiner familiarity at the 
second examination as a result of his presence 
in the Test Group could not have been very 
great. 

‘This confusion: in interpretation is not pres- 
ent in the results of the Gardner Behavior 
Chart. These results show that the patients 
in the Test Group did improve as a result 
of therapy. Hence, the question is not did 
the patients actually improve more in the 
Test Group. Rather the question is, are the 
resultant psychological test changes due to 
this improvement or to the additional fa- 
miliarity with the examiner. Since the 
changes uniformly, with one exception, are 
those expected to follow improvement, it is 
most plausible to choose the interpretation 
that they are caused by the known improve- 
ment. Unless one makes the unlikely postu- 
late that the test effects of examiner famili- 
arity and improved mental condition are the 
same, there should be little question that the 
test results found are caused by the improved 
mental condition. 
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INTELLIGENCE SCORES AS A FUNCTION OF EXPERIMENTALLY 
ESTABLISHED SOCIAL RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN 
CHILD AND EXAMINER 


ELINOR L. SACKS * 
Radcliffe College 


any book, article, or monograph con- 

cerned with the measurement of intelli- 
gence, there appears a rather general statement 
to the effect that it is important for the tester 
to establish good rapport. In some cases a 
few suggested techniques for putting the sub- 
ject at his ease will follow such a statement, 
but beyond these the reader is left to draw up 
his own definitions by inference. What rap- 
Port is in the intelligence-testing situation is 
not clearly defined in such books, nor are 
there described any attempts to examine sys- 
tematically its operation or its effects upon 
the results achieved, 

‘This study, then, constitutes a tentative, ex- 
perimental examination of the variable of 
rapport, one of whose purposes is to discover 
Whether or not testing Procedure, as it is 
standardized at present, fully takes this factor 
into account. 

It had been our original hypothesis that the 
nature of the relationship between examiner 
and subject affects performance on an intelli- 
gence test. Upon examination of our experi- 
mental results, it became apparent that there 
Was an additional variable involved: that of 
having any relationship at all, outside of the 
testing situation. We therefore introduced 
the factor of familiarity with the tester into 
Our analysis. 

Implicit in this study is the assumption that 
the IQ is not absolutely constant. In order 


Say toot near the beginning of almost 


to be uniform. That this is not the case is 
! the many research 
studies on the problem of IQ constancy. That 


*T am deeply indebted to my tutor, Dr. Richard L, 
for his invaluable 
Performance of this 


the IQ varies is known; that its variation is 
limited is also known. We Wish, in this 
study, to investigate the influence of experi- 
mentally established social relationships on 
the intelligence quotient as measured by 
standard tests, 

An extensive search of the literature on 
changes in IQ produced only a small number 
of articles which could be grouped under the 
rather broad general heading of “social-emo- 
tional area” or “rapport.” All of these stud- 
ies are possibly relevant to the problem of 
rapport; not one of them examines the con. 
cept itself. 

There is one exception to this statement: 
an experiment reported in the Journal of 
Negro Education for 1936 (1). ‘The author, 
H. G. Canady, attempted to vary rapport by 
having Negro and white examiners adminis- 
ter intelligence tests to both Negro and white 
children. A clear group difference resulted, 
the Negro children increasing and the white 
children decreasing when tested by the Negro 
examiner, but individual changes were scat- 
tered. j 

Several writers mention familiarity with 
the examiner as a Possible cause of gain in 
IQ on retest; the only empirical test of this 
factor found is a study by Marine (3). She 
had other examiners give an intelligence test 
to two groups of children. Then, “. . . the 
group which was to become the familiar 
One . . . [was] put into situations with the 
examiner [Marine] which would be most 
conducive to developing the desired degree 
of ease and happiness in her presence” (3, P 
13). } 

Marine reports: 

The experimental coefficients . . . show in a 
clear-cut manner that the writer did not secure 2 
difference between the familiar and unfamiliar 

Ups in i j fies 
Te PEG ER “to be drawn, then, 
is that the degree of rapport ordinarily secured il 
the writer when testing an unknown little I 
With the Stanford-Binet elicited as high an intel 
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gence rating as when there was a considerable 
degree of familiarity between her and the child... . 

Subjectively, the writer felt that the experimen- 
tal periods did leave a residue of attitude with the 
experimental group that varied in different children 
but was absent entirely from the members of the 


control group (3, PP. 26-27). 
This study is the only one which is directly 


© analogous to our present experiment; famili- 


arity with the tester is one of the variables 
considered by the writer. ‘The present study 
goes beyond this to vary the nature of the 
social relationship within the group with 
which the experimenter was familiar (i.e. 
the experimental groups). 

Previous writers, with the exception of 
Marine and Canady, have not attempted to 
control rapport. Had every examiner estab- 
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Form L was used on the initial test in all cases, 
As soon as the testing was completed, the experi- 
mental period began. For ten days the tester 
worked as an assistant teacher in each experimental 
group for about an hour a day. 

In the experimental period, the condition being 
varied was the relationship between tester and 
children. In Group A, the attempt was made to 
establish a “good” relationship. This does not mean 
an indulgent attitude on the part of the tester; it 
does mean that she behaved as her “best nursery- 
teacher self,” showing interest in, and enjoyment 
of, the children, talking with them, and playing 
games with them. 

In Group B, the writer tried to establish a “poor” 
relationship. She sat off to one side a good deal of 
the time, found excuses not to give assistance when 
it was requested (and the requests rapidly di- 
minished in frequency), wore a dull facial ex- 
pression, and generally tried to get the children to 
dislike her without distrusting her, After the ex- 


TABLE 1 
MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS FOR EACH GROUP 


PRE-EXPERIMENTAL 


PosT-EXPERIMENTAL 


TssT Rerest CHANGE 
Lo May SD. Mea SD. Max SD. 
4 125.4 9.66 139.9 14.07 +14.5 9.23 
B 123.6 18.53 128.6 14.53 + 5.0 5.67 
E 123.1 15.90 124.7 19.48 + 1.6 9.81 


lished a good social relationship prior to test- 
Ng, comparability would not be lost; or had 
Very examiner limited the contacts with his 
subjects to the actual testing situation, the 
conditions Would still be standardized. But 
Olr review of the literature gives no indi- 
“ition that either control has been effected, 
Ough partial attempts were made, as we 
ac The object of the present study 
amine the variable of rapport in order 
Ce if it does have any effect on intelli- 
Bence-test performance. 


PRocEDURE 


T k ; ] 
i Subjects in this experiment were three groups 
tree-year-old nursery-school children of 
Social and cultural background. Two were 


‘$ experimental groups; the third was a con- 


tol. 


er used was the 1937 Revision of the Stan- 
All of + 

who the tests were performed by the writer, 
Joung chijgsonably experienced in dealing with 
i fen. If any testing error was present, 
have an, nate one and would therefore not 
Fl Al effect on reliability. All of the 

2S done in rooms familiar to the children. 


perimental period ended, all three groups received 
Form M of the Stanford-Binet, with the attempt 
to hold testadministration rapport, in its usual sense, 
constant. The attempt, so far as could be de- 
termined by the admittedly subjective criterion of 
the experimenter’s judgment, was successful. 


RESULTS 


There are two sets of data: the quantita- 
tive results of the IQ testings and the behavior 
protocols written for each test and for each 
day of the experimental period. CM 

The quantitative results are summarized in 
Table 1. 

This summary shows, first of all, that each 
group, as a group, improved its perform- 
ance on the retest. In both A and B groups, 


TABLE 2 
LEVEL OF SIGNIFICANCE OF INCREASE FOR EACH GROUP 


GRouP # # 
A 4-71 <.oI 
B 2.64 <.০5 
Cc 49 <7 
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the increase is statistically significant; in the 
control group, it is not. 

‘The standard deviations are not, on the 
whole, larger than those found in other stud- 
ies of young children (e.g., 2, p. 165). 

Secondly, ‘Table 1 reveals that there are 
large differences between the mean increases 
of the different groups; two of them are sta- 
tistically significant, as shown in Table 3. 


TABLE 3 


LEVELS OF SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCES BETWEEN 
PAIRED MEANS 


Groups FD p 
A—C 2.85 <.02 
B—C .89 <.4 
A—B 2.61 <.02 


Some of the children missed one or more 
days of school during the experimental 
period. In order to see if days of attendance 
Was related to direction and magnitude of IQ 
changes, these were plotted graphically. In- 
spection indicated that no such relationship 
existed. 

We did, however, find a slight positive 
correlation (.38) between test-retest interval 
and absolute change in IQ. Although this is 
spuriously high relative to the correlation be- 
tween interval and IQ gain, the correlation is 
still positive and may indicate some slight 
connection between time interval and gain 
in IQ points. 

‘The other set of data is the behavior proto- 
cols. As was expected, most of the children 
in Group A proved tobe more “relaxed” in 
the retest situation than they had been in the 
initial test, ‘This showed up in their greater 
Willingness to come to the testing room the 
second time, as well as in the test behavior 
of some of them. The children in Group B 
Were also more willing to come to the test- 
ing room for the retest than they had been 
the first time; this had not been expected. 
But these children did not, as a group, seem 
to enjoy themselves as much the second time. 
‘The expectation had been that the control 
§roup, too, would be more willing to come 
for retests than they had been initially. How- 
ever, this was not altogether the case; the one 
child who had to be coaxed to come for a 
retest was in this group, and a few children 
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A 
seemed no more at ease than they had been 
the first time. ny 

‘The behavioral results of the experimental 
period were clear-cut; the relationship estab- 
lished in Group A was a very good one, as 
indicated by both quantity and quality of 
the actions initiated by the children and by | 
their responses to the experimenter. The rela. 
tionship in Group B became one of seeming 
indifference on the part of the experimenter, 
responded to by actual indifference on the 
part of the children. ) 


DiscussIoN AND CoNCcLUSIONS 


Our analysis of the quantitative data leads 
to the immediate conclusion that our results 
could not have been obtained through the 
operation of chance factors alone. ‘This does 
not, however, entitle us to say that the results 
are exclusively due to manipulation of the 
experimental variable—i.e., the nature of the 
social relationship between child and tester, 
What about all the other factors examined 
by other researchers as influential in the de- 
termination of changes in IQ? 

First, it seems reasonable to rule out the 
Organic factor as not relevant here, Second, 
random variability is present; the standard 
deviations are large in all three groups. But, 
as has been pointed out, they are not, on the 
whole, larger than those found in other s A 
ies of young children. Furthermore, st 
Which may be cited agree that the IQ is, for 
practical purposes, “sufficiently” constant to 
a group as a whole, although individual " 
records may show large variations. 
age level, mental level, and practice effect are 
the same for all three groups, and hence 
should not disturb comparability. Fourth, 
our results show a slight positive correlation 
between time interval between tests and gain 
in IQ; a correlation, however, gives no indi 
cation as to which is the cause and 
the effect. While we are not prepared to 
come to any final conclusion on this point 
Wwe would like to point out that Group hs 
Which has the greatest mean increase in 
is second to Group B with regard to meaf 
interval. Nor can regression effect be brou 0 
in to help explain our results. Inspection 0 
the original data indicates clearly that ard { 
is no relationship between initial IQ anc 
direction or magnitude of change. Environ 
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mental effect can be ruled out, since there were 
no systematic changes in environment dur- 
jing the experimental period. This ensures 
reliability, but it does not guarantee validity. 
To judge the latter any extension of this re- 
search should include its duplication at dif- 
ferent socioeconomic levels. The “rapport” 
factors of emotional tension, motivation, and 
attitude (of subject and of examiner) may 
very well be important determinants of in- 
telligence-test results, but it is our contention 
that these factors are themselves aspects of 
the general social relationship between ex- 
aminer and child. 

There was one important variable which 
remained uncontrolled in this investigation: 
the bias of the examiner. ‘To control this 
factor, it would have been necessary to use 
other examiners for the initial tests, and to 
devise some way of balancing the experimen- 
ter's knowledge, in the retest, of the groups 
to which particular children belonged. This 
Was not feasible under the circumstances; we 
can only state that we were aware of this 
possibility and hope that its effect, if any, was 
minimal, 

We are left, then, with two variables to 
consider. ‘The first is that of familiarity with 
the tester. Both experimental groups in- 
dieased significantly in IQ; the increase in 

¢ control group was far from significant. 

. Other possible variables having been elim- 

inated, we shall maintain that heightened 

oa of the child with the examiner 

Uce a significant increase in 10, 

will ৰ Len accruing from mere retest 

RM significant, at least under the 
itions of this experiment. 

he Ee hsion is not in agreement with 
that ৰ Fr Marine (3). Note, however, 
did 1d not conclude that familiarity 

Not make a difference; her position was 
that the diff Une ne 
erence was not statistically re- 
the ditere on the other hand, have found 

f SE be significant where Group 

Ble টনা ন ‘Table 3), while the con- 

roups B e 3 of the difference between 

e differ and C is at least suggestive of a 

ence, 


t * 

e CS Teasonable that familiarity with 

ip Joiner should produce an increment 
hether or not the relationship of 


the cf; 
৫ child and the tester is a “good” one, the 


‘test. 
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situation is a little more structured for the 
child who has some idea of what the exam- 
iner and the situation are like. Our allega- 
tion is that this added knowledge reduces the 
emotional tension felt by the child and there- 
by enables him to perform better on an IQ 
‘This conjecture is supported by the 
results reported by Yager (4) in his study of 
the influence of emotional tension on IQ test 
scores. হং 

The second remaining variable is the one 
Whose effect we originally set out to test: 
the nature of the social relationship between 
examiner and child. Inspection of Table 
3 demonstrates that the difference between 
the mean increase of Group A and that of 
Group B is statistically significant at the .02 
confidence level. Other possible variables 
having been eliminated, the conclusion seems 
justified that a good relationship between ex- 
aminer and child will produce a mean in- 
crease in IO points which is significantly 
greater than the mean gain produced by a 
poor relationship. 

With the aid of this conclusion, we can ac- 
count for the effects of motivation, and of 
attitude of both subject and examiner on in- 
telligence-test performance, in the following 
way. If the relationship is a good one, it is 
more likely that the attitudes of the parti 
cipants in the test situation will be favorable 
to one another and to the situation; this will 
allow favorable influences, such as motiva- 
tion, to operate. Now, if tester and child 
have a good relationship, the child will be 
motivated to perform as well as he can, for 
he will see the situation as one in which he 
is doing something for the liked person. ‘The 
converse, of course, holds for the situation 
where the relationship is poor. 

The implication of our results for the 
testing of young children is obvious: unless 
the child is well acquainted with the exam- 
iner and has had enjoyable experiences with, 
and in the presence of, the examiner, his per- 
formance on a standard test of intelligence 
such as the Stanford-Binet is likely, under 
present conditions of standardization, to re- 
sult in an underestimation Of his intelligence 
as measured by such a test. Therefore, to 
ensure standardization, either school Psy- 
cholgists will have to devote far more time 
than they do at present to devloping ade- 
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quate social relationships with their prospec- 
tive subjects, or all persons doing IQ testing 
will have to limit their contacts with subjects 
to the actual testing situation. 

A further implication of this study is the 
need for further examination of the concept 
of rapport. If a good social relationship be- 
tween an examiner and a group of young 
children can produce so striking a mean gain 
in IQ, then rapport, as it has been conceived 
until now, is not enough. Either we must 
say that test-situation rapport plus a good re- 
lationship is necessary for a valid estimation 
of a child’s IQ, or we must extend our 
definition of rapport to include, as a requisite, 
a clearly defined social relationship between 
the examiner and the young child. Once the 
question of definition of rapport is settled, we 
will be in a better position to decide upon a 
standardized procedure for the testing of in- 
telligence. 


SUMMARY 


A survey of the literature on changes in 
intelligence indicated the importance of a 
study taking into account the hitherto un- 
controlled variable of rapport. 

‘Form L of the revised Stanford-Binet was 
Biven to three groups of ten three-year-old 
nursery-school children. Following that, the 
examiner established, over an experimental 
period of ten school days, a good relationship 
with Group A and a Poor one with Group 
B. ‘The third group, of comparable age and 
Socioeconomic background, served as a con- 
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trol. After the experimental period, all of the 
children were retested on Form M. 

‘There was a mean increase in IQ for all 

three groups, those of the experimental 
groups being statistically significant. Further. 
more, the differences between the mean gains 
of the groups were statistically significant be- 
tween Groups A and C, and A and B, while 
the difference between Groups B and © was 
at least suggestive of a true difference. 
+ The conclusions drawn from this were (a) 
that familiarity with the tester makes a dif- 
ference, and (2) that within this, the nature 
of the social relationship between child and 
examiner is important. 

‘The implication of these findings for the 
testing of intelligence is that, whether we 
define the testing situation as rapport plus 
a social relationship, or extend our definition 
of rapport to include this factor, this variable 
must be controlled in a consistent way if IQ 
scores of different subjects are to be com- 
parable. 
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FACTORS UNDERLYING WECHSLER-BELLEVUE PERFORMANCE 
OF THREE NEUROPSYCHIATRIC GROUPS”? 


JACOB COHEN 
Bronx Veterans Hospital and School of Education, New York University 


creasing utilization of the Wechsler- 

Bellevue Intelligence Scale in the psy- 
chological diagnosis of neuropsychiatric con- 
ditions. Much of the research which supports 
this practice has been of an empirical nature, 
i.e, the scores of groups of patients were com- 
pared with those of control groups on a subtest 
by subtest basis, and patterns were developed. 
Results to date have largely been negative 
and contradictory. This is partially a func- 
tion of poor research control, but the major 
problem has been the lack of a theoretical 
basis upon which to build. Objective evi- 
dence as to the nature of the psychological 
functions measured by the Wechsler-Bellevue 
is very scant. Wechsler (10) and Rapaport 
(7) have presented rationales for the test, 
but these were intuitively developed on the 
basis of clinical experience, and can only be 
considered hypotheses in serious need of ex- 
Perimental testing. 

A contradiction becomes evident when the 
Writings and practices of clinical psycho- 
diagnosticians are compared wth those of 
Psychometric theorists, who have applied the 
Powerful exploratory technique of factor 
analysis to their test materials. ‘The former 


T= past decade has witnessed the in- 


group tends to accept tests on their face va-. 


lidity and to assume that a test measures 
Ee it does measure quite consistently. 
| tr example, in Rapaport’s (7) ra- 
hin ‘© for the Wechsler-Bellevue, a func- 

is ascribed to a subtest without much 
tegard for the possibility that the subtest 
he Vary with respect to the extent and 
ature of what it is measuring as one goes 
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from one patient grouping to another. ‘The 
theoretical orientation of the factor analysts, 
however, allows for this possibility. 


PuRPOsE 


‘The purpose of the present investigation 
was threefold: 

1. To discover the nature of the factors 
underlying performance on the Wechsler- 
Bellevue of psychoneurotic, schizophrenic, 
and brain-damaged patients. 

2. To compare these factors among the 
groups. 

3. To develop a factorially based rationale 
for the subtests of the Wechsler-Bellevue in 
terms of these factors. ‘This problem will be 
treated in a future paper (4)- 


SUBJECTS 


The patients were all hospitalized white male 
veterans between the ages of twenty and forty. 
On the basis of the final neuropsychiatric diagnosis, 
they were classified as psychoneurotic, schizophrenic, 
or brain-damaged. Cases with mixed diagnoses 
were discarded. Suitable cases were then eliminated 
from each group so as to achieve three groups of 
100 patients each which were approximately equated 
for Full Scale IQ, age, and number of years of 
education. The means and standard deviations of 
these variables for the three groups are presented 
in Table 1. Y PRs 

Psychoneurotic Group. Of the 100 patients in this 
group, 34 were diagnosed as anxiety state, 25 as 
conversion hysteria, 14 as mixed psychoneurosis, 
and the remainder as miscellaneous subclassifications 
of psychoneurosis. 

Schizophrenic Group. This group contained 56 
paranoids, 12 simples, 7 hebephrenics, 4 catatonics, 
and 21 mixed or unclassified cases. ‘This group can 
be characterized as early or acute schizophrenic, the 
“back wards” type not being represented in this 
sam. ন ) 

RPE te Group. ‘The 100 brain-damaged 
patients were made up of 66 focal cases, 20 cases 
of generalized damage, and 14 cases classified as 
focal-diffuse. All cases were of injuries or disease 
involving the cerebral cortex of postadolescent inci- 


3 The author wishes gratefully to acknowledge the 
cooperation of Dr. H. L. Flowers, Chief, Neuropsychiatric 
Service, and Dr. Robert S. Morrow, Chief Clinical 
Psychologist, of Bronx Veterans Administration Hospital. 
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TABLE 1 
IQ, AcE, AND YEARS OF EDUCATION OF THE EXPERIMENTAL GROUPS E 
— 
EXPERIMENTAL IQ AGE EpucATION | 
GRouP MEAN SD MEAN SD MEAN SD 
Psychoneurotic 105.9 14.5 29.6 5.8 10.9 2.6 
Schizophrenic 104.8 15.2 28.3 5.7 II.0 2.5 
Brain-Damaged 98.1 14.6 29.3 5.9 10.6 2.8 
dence, Precautions were taken that no brain- three factors could justifiably be extracted 


damaged patient be included the nature of whose 
injury was such as to tend to invalidate the test 
results, e.g., hemiparetics and aphasics. 


PROCEDURE AND REsULTS 


Variables. The raw subtest scores of the 
Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale were in- 
vestigated. Digits Forward and Digits Back- 
Ward were treated separately, which resulted 
in twelve variables. 

Analysis. For each of the groups separately, 
Pearsonian 7's were computed among the 
twelve variables.* Each of the three resulting 
matrices of intercorrelations was factored by 
‘Thurstone’s complete centroid method (9, pp. 
161-170), using McNemar’s criterion (6) for 
the number of factors to be extracted, The 
application of this criterion indicated that 

4 The matrices of intercorrelations are not presented 
here to conserve space, However, any correlation co- 
efficients can be reproduced from the centroid loadings 
(Tables 2, 3 and 4). The correlation between two 
variables is the sum of the Products of their loadings 
on the three centroid factors. For example, the r 
between Arithmetic and Block Design in the Psychoneu- 
rotic group from Table 2 is (.70) (.76) + (.20) (— 34) + 
(~—.28)(—.07) which cquals .48. Discrepancies be- 
tween these reproduced correlation coefficients and 
those actually obtained will rarely exceed .02, 


TABLE 2 
CiNTRoID MATRIX FoR THE PsycHONEUROTIC GROUP 


from each matrix. ‘The centroid factors for 
the three groups are presented in Tables 2, 
3, and 4. Since centroid factors are not read- 


ily interpreted directly, the customary prac 
tice of rotating the axes to oblique simple 


structure (8, pp. 222-223) and a positive mani- 
fold was followed. ‘The technique used was 
‘Thurstone’s method of rotation by two 
dimensional sections (9, PP. 194-216). ‘The 
results of the oblique rotations are given in 


TABLE 3 


CENTROID MATRIX FOR THE SCHIZOPHRENIC GROUP 


TEsr I I Im hb? 
I 79 34 13 A 
Cc 61 37 02 51 
DF 60 —.08 —.39 +52 
DB 62 ‘09 —-.43 58 
A 68 06 04 +47 


TABLE 4 


FACTORS UNDERLYING WECHSLER-BELLEVUE PERFORMANCE 


the first nine columns of Table 5. In this 
table, similarly designated factors from the 
three groups are placed together to facilitate 
interpretation and comparison between 
groups. Decimal points are omitted and 
significant loadings (over .30) are italicized. 

Since the rotations were made to follow the 
test vector configurations, the analysis did 
not preclude the possibility of the common 
factors being intercorrelated. Such was, in- 
deed, the case, and the correlation coeffi- 


TABLE 5 


CoMMON FAcTOR AND SECOND-ORDER FAcToR Lo 
PsYCHONEUROTIC, SCHIZOPHRENI 
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The Common Factors 


It is immediately apparent from Table 5 
that the common factors extracted in the 
three groups are strikingly similar. Such dif- 
ferences as are found are so minor that the 
factors must be identically named from 
group to group. Thus, despite major dif- 
ferences in the nature of the psychopathology 
of the three groups, the reference abilities dis- 
covered by factor analysis are essentially the 
same for the Wechsler-Bellevue. 


ADINGS OF THE WECHSLER-BELLEVUE SUBTESTS IN 
[C AND BRAIN-DAMAGED GROUPS 


FacroR A Facror B 

VERBAL NONVERBAL 
Tesr Psy Sch BD Psy Sch 
I 59 61 68 —06 04 
C 57 49 58 13 —10 
DF —or —o7 —or1 —09 04 
DB —04 02 00 05. —I1 
A 17 33 32 —14 18 
5 4355], 02% 03 ০5 
¥ 68 66 49 —I3 —or 
PA 10 25 18 36 42 
PC 4 39 22 44 53 
02 00 05 00 44 60 
Ds “04 o1  =—21 71 64 
ar o7n02 04 13 15 


Facror C SECOND-ORDER 

DIsTRACTIBILITY FaAcror: G 
BD Psy Sch BD Psy Sch BID 
—03 06 04 ০03 74 63 67 
—০02 —০03 11  —o08 71 50 47 
00 52 SI 54 57 60 53 
Far 51 53169 59 62 64 
09 45 Iz 34 69, 5772 
03 14 07  —o04 69 62 61 
09 02 02 —oI 271,157: U0 
60 23 —06 —ni 57 62 53 
33 —I0 —21 03 58 61 50 
73 30,0006 4 Nh O5 65 67 61 
83 04 00 —04 35 49 40 
40 44 44 22 62 64 57 
Factor A 84 68 16 

Factor B 45 60 64 
Factor C 84 83 78 


iS among the rotated factors are as fol- 
5; 


Psychoneurotics: 118=.38, TA10=.70, T20=-38- 
a BErenics: TAB=.58, TA0=.66, TBO= AL. 
“VJamaged: r,is=.49, r10=.59, Ts0=.50. 


LE correlation of the common factors 
টয ৰ le, in each group, the extraction 
fs a -order factor. This second-order 

At En completely for the intercorre- 
Cle e rotated common. factors. By 
5 $ of methods given by Thurstone (9, PP. 
EE PT434), the correlations between 

hh -order factor and both the com- 
Ll tors and the twelve subtests were 
Or each of the experimental groups. 

‘€ are given in the last three columns of 


Tabl { 
Gender the heading “Second-Order 


Factor A: Verbal. ‘This factor loads Vocab- 
ulary, Information, Comprehension, and 
Similarities with appreciably high magni- 
tude in all three groups. These subtests in- 
volve richness of vocabulary and efficient 
verbal-symbolic manipulation. Vocabulary is 
obviously a verbal test. Success on the Infor- 
mation test requires the acquisition and re- 
tention of information in verbal form. The 
Comprehension test measures verbal informa- 
tion concerning personal and social usage. 
One type of verbal-symbolic manipulation, 
“yerbal concept-formation,” is measured by 
Similarities, and also vocabulary richness, for 
as Rapaport points out, “. . . most of the 
Similarities items may be responded to with 
well-established generic verbal terms...” 
(7, P. 197): 


The Arithmetic and Picture Completion 
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tests also have significant (but low) loadings 
in two of the groups. ‘This is not out of keep- 
ing with its interpretation as a verbal fac- 
tor. Arithmetic reasoning can involve much 
the same type of verbal-symbolic manipula- 
tion as do the obviously verbal tests. The 
Problems are presented verbally and the 
cursive reasoning necessary for doing the 
problems uses word and number symbols. 
Picture Completion’s appearance in Factor A 
was not anticipated, but it does require infor- 
mation about the physical characteristics of 
common things. This information can be re- 
tained verbally, making apparent this test's 
functional similarity to the Information test 
and accounting for its loading on this factor. 

Rapaport (7) has succeeded in isolating all 
the subtests loading the verbal factor in all 
the groups by intuitive means and calls these 
the “essentially verbal subtests.” However, 
he fails to include Picture Completion and 
Arithmetic, which turn out to be verbal tests 
in two of the groups, 

It was, of course, anticipated that a verbal 
factor would emerge. This is “, . . one of the 
best-established restricted abilities... .” (3, p. 
408), and one of the earliest group factors to 
be admitted by the British school (2). The 
group factor v, as described by the latter, is 
apparently identical with the primary ability 
V as rediscovered by Thurstone using his 
multiple-factor method, and repeatedly veri- 
fied by other investigators (3, p. 408). 

In the only other published factor analysis 
of the Wechsler-Bellevue, Balinsky (1) also 
found the verbal factor to be of signal im- 
portance.’ Of the six age groups studied, it 
appeared in all but one and was composed, 
with but slight exceptions, of the same sub. 
tests which load it in the present investiga- 
tion. 

Factor B: Nonverbal Organization. The 
tests which load this factor in all three groups 
are Object Assembly, Block Design, Picture 
Arrangement, and Picture Completion. 
These four tests all involve the ability to or- 
Sanize nonverbal material, visually perceived, 

5 Comparison of Balinsky’s findings with those of the 
Present investigation must be made cautiously, for 
two reasons. Firstly, his Wechsler-Bellevue battery 
Was smaller than that studied here. Secondly, the 
conditions he set in his analysis were that his common 
factors be independent of each other (ie, orthogonal) 


in contrast to the oblique and therefore correlated 
factors of the present investigation. 
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into meaningful wholes against a time limit. 
‘The nature of the organizational task differs 
from test to test, but all do involve the forma- 
tion of some kind of Gestalt. Object Assembly 
requires the construction of formboards. 
Block Design involves abstract spatial visual- 
ization in the organizational task. In Picture 
Arrangement, no spatial elements are in- 
volved, but a logical story with a point must 
be organized by placing cartoon panels into 
correct temporal sequence. Finally, Picture 
Completion requires that the subject supply 
a missing element in order to complete the 
Gestalt presented. 

Factor B was therefore interpreted as one 
involving the ability to quickly and mean- 
ingfully organize visually perceived, non- 
verbal material. 

Digit Symbol, the only other subtest which 
loads this factor, does so in only the Brain- 
Damaged group. This suggests that the 
nature of the task posed by this subtest differs 
from what it is in the other groups as a func- 
tion of the changed perceptual organization 
of cortically damaged subjects. 4 

It is noteworthy that Picture Completion 
appears in this factor as well as in Factor 
A, the first instance thus far encountered in 
this investigation of a “complex” test, i.e., one 
Which measures more than one common fac- 
tor. The interpretation of scores from such 
subtests is very ambiguous, posing an all but 
insurmountable obstacle in the way of ob- 
Jective pattern analysis (4). 

Factor B does not match previously estab- 
lished factors as readily as does the verbal 
factor. This is probably attributable to the 
fact that the Wechsler-Bellevue does not af- 


ford sufficient coverage of the intellectual 


domain as would be necessary to make com- 
Parisons. ‘Thus, Factor B was interprete 

as requiring the ability to organize nonverbs 
Perceptual material against a time limit. | 
though this factor operates as a functions 

unity in the Wechsler-Bellevue, it could prob- 
ably be further analyzed. A factorial study 
addressed to a wide variety of clinical per 
formance tests has been presented by Heston 
(5). Utilizing tests of the same general type 
as those which comprise the Wechsler-Belle- 
vue Performance Scale, he found three al 
tors: visualizing spatial relationships, Spr 

of movement, and the ability to grasp rea Y 
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relationships or configurations of a nonspatial 
nature. Our Factor B cuts across these finer. 
distinctions, and is apparently primarily a 
composite of Heston’s first and third factors, 
with the second probably present to a lesser 
degree. 

Balinsky (1) also isolated factors similar to 
Factor B in all but one of his groups and 
called these “performance” factors. This in- 
terpretation seems inadequate in that it fails 
to isolate a psychological process common to 
the tests which load the factor. In any case, 
the naming of the factor is merely a matter 
of interpretive opinion—the important consid- 
eration is the fact that the factor, as defined 
by its test composition, is the same in both 
studies, 

Factor C: Freedom from Distractibility. 
Only two tests load this factor in all three 
groups, Digits Forward and Digits Back- 
Ward. ‘To facilitate interpretation, Digit 
Symbol and Arithmetic, which load this fac- 
tor in two of the groups, will also be con- 
sidered. ‘These four tests in common require 
an alert, undistracted attention for good per- 
formance. In all of them, if one of the ele- 
ments to be mentally manipulated by the sub- 
ject does not “register” when presented by the 
examiner, or is “lost” in the course of manip- 
ulation, the subject can not make up this 
loss and is penalized in the scoring. Thus 
the naming of Factor C as Freedom from 
Distractibility. 

The above analysis of Factor © accords 
most obviously with the nature of Digits For- 
Ward and Digits Backward. With regard to 
the Arithmetic test, if distractibility causes 
a loss in one of the numerical or relational 
elements of the problem, either a complete 
058 Or a. loss in time for repetition tends 
to result in a lowered score. In addition, dis- 
A can act to interfere with orderly 
of ae manipulation. If constant losses 
t Ee tymool associations take place, or if 
oi Eine! learning is interfered with, per- 
Lp i must be slowed and score reduced. 
FU rl Ne P. 289) points out that perform- 
5 Ll is test is of an “attention” charac- 
a I one would therefore expect to be 
with, Y dependent upon (if not identical 

5 freedom from distractibility. 

a LE nL other loading of Factor C is that 
esign in the Psychoneurotic group. 
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This test does not lend itself as readily. to 
interpretation as do the others. A tentative 
explanation of its appearance on Factor [0 
is offered: It is an exceedingly complex test 
in which the relationships among the block 
faces are numerous, and many possibilities are 
presented with each reorientation of each 
block. In such a situation, distractibility can 
readily have deleterious effects by way of 
overlooking possibilities and failing to see 
correct part-integrations even when hit upon. 
The test's sensitivity to the effects of dis- 
tractibility is heightened by the importance 
of speed, since time bonuses and time limits 
contribute heavily to the test's variance. 

Factor C seems of a different kind from 
the other two. This difference is most read- 
ily summed up in its consideration as a cona- 
tive factor. Because it is of a more pervasive 
nature than the other two factors, it would 
be expected to play a rather important role 
in general intellectual functioning. This ex- 
pectation is borne out later in a discussion of 
the second-order factor. 

‘The specific characteristics of the patients 
which give rise to Factor © deserve some 
speculative consideration. All three experi- 
mental groups are subject to the manifesta- 
tion of overt anxiety, either characterological, 
reactive, or both. Psychoneurotics vary con- 
siderably with regard to overt anxiety, as do 
early schizophrenics. In the latter group, 
contact with reality in addition to overt 
anxiety probably is an important source of the 
variance picked up by Factor C. In the 
Brain-Damaged group, in addition to reactive 
anxiety, the variability with regard to extent 
and severity of structural damage probably 
produces Factor C; ready distractibility is a 
long recognized symptom of brain damage. 

Balinsky (1) identifies no factor of Free- 
dom from Distractibility, but in comparable 
age groups finds a factor (orthogonal), sim- 
ilar in composition to Factor C, which he in- 
terprets as being a memory factor. The 
discrepancy may well be solely on the inter- 
pretive level, since freedom from distractibility 
is a necessary prerequisite to rote memorizd- 
tion, which is involved in the most highly 
loading tests. Another consideration is the 
difference in the populations Ee neuro- 

sychiatric patients are presumaby more 
FRB nd regard to distractibility than 
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are. normals, resulting in a possible spread of 
the factor from the rote memorization tests to 
the Arithmetic and Block Design tests. 
Finally, it is necessary to reiterate the cau- 
tion that Balinsky’s rotations wefe orthog- 
onal, making his results not strictly com- 
Parable with ours, 

Discussion. It has been pointed out that 
some of the subtests load a given factor in 
some group and fail to do so in some other. 
‘This is suggestive of certain basic differences 
in the nature of intellectual functioning un- 
der varying conditions of psychopathology. 
‘That the similarity is by far greater than the 
differences has already been noted, but the 
differences cannot be gainsaid. A discussion 
of these would be too speculative for inclu- 
sion here; they are merely noted for their 
Possible value in suggesting hypotheses to 
other investigators. 

A more immediately useful application of 
these differences to clinical practice is how- 
ever apparent. Since a given subtest need not 
measure the same factor from one neuro- 
Psychiatric group to another, or does so with 
varying validity, it becomes necessary to 
know a subject's diagnosis in order to inter- 
pret his scores. This is of course quite at 
Variance with the use to which the typical 
clinician tries to put the Wechsler-Bellevue. 

Another difficulty in test interpretation re- 
sides in the fact that some of the subtests are 
complex in one or more groups. ‘To exem- 
Plify this problem, how is one to account 
for a low Arithmetic score in a brain-dam- 
aged patient? Is it due to impaired verbal 
ability or to distractibility? Reference to the 
other subtests may be helpful, but the prob- 
lem poses many difficulties, Particularly when 
the diagnosis is not known. 


The Second-Order Factor 


Because of the appreciably high intercorre- 
lations of the common factors, the second- 
Order factors which were extracted proved, 
in general, to be moderately or highly re- 
lated to the subtests and common factors. 
‘These correlations are Presented in the last 
three columns of Table 5, each column rep- 
resenting one of the experimental groups. It 
is apparent from the magnitude of these cor- 
relations both that this is a general factor and 
that it is strongly operative in the Wechsler- 
Bellevue as a whole, 
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It might be more proper to speak of gen- 
eral factors than of a general factor. AL 
though the groups are quite similar with 
regard to the first-order common factors, 
there are noteworthy differences in the rela. 
tionship of the subtests and common factors 
to the general factors from group to group. 
With regard to the subtests, Table 5 shows, 
for example, that the most valid measure of 
the general factor for the schizophrenics is 
Block Design, and for the brain-damaged 
Patients it is Arithmetic. Vocabulary is the 
best measure of the general factor for the 
Psychoneurotics (.77), but is the poorest for 
the brain-damaged patients (.40). This find- 
ing is strongly consonant with the Babcock 
hypothesis and will be treated at length in 
a following article (4). There are also differ- 
ences among the groups in the correlations 
of the common factors with the general 
factor. 

‘To account for these discrepancies requires 
an adequate conceptualization of the gen- 
eral factors found in the three groups. To 
think of them as factors of general intelli- 
gence is not enough—the term carries with 
it a connotation of innateness which is un- 
tenable in view of the differences among the 
groups with regard to it. Secondly, the im- 
Plication that a general factor exists independ- 
ently of the tests whose intercorrelations 
define it is also rejected here. If the second- 
order factor is conceived as one of present 
general intellectual functioning on the 
Wechsler-Bellevue (and symbolized as G in 
contrast to Spearman’s g), the difficulty is 
resolved: 

1. On a priori and clinical grounds, the 
Wechsler-Bellevue is a measure of present 
functioning (7, Pp. 37). Granting the influence 
of hereditary factors on intelligence, any 
given performance on an intelligence test 18 
of necessity representative of what the sub- 
Ject can do at the time the test is given 
and must therefore depend on his physica 
and Psychological state at that time. 

2. As noted, the subtests and common fac- 
tors are not related to G to the same degree 
in the different groups. In a very real sense 
the second-order general factors are different 
in the three groups in so far as present gen- 
eral intellectual functioning is a different 
Phenomenon, a different end-product wi 


dents, in groups of varying 


entries to the right at the 
are the correlations between 
factors and G. In general, Free- 
Distractibility is the most closely 
with the Verbal factor a close 
Nonverbal Organization a poor 

Freedom from Distractibility 
be a demonstrably important in- 
present general intellectual func- 
not surprising when one considers 
ity to attend to a task of any 
prerequisite to its efficient accom- 
. It may seem paradoxical that 
factors are extracted from an in- 
test, a conative factor appears and 
closely related to the general 
le paradox is dispelled when the 
With regard to organismic func- 
the Le reconative distinction 
eciated. 


JUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


lechsler-Bellevue subtest scores of 
Psychoneurotic, schizophrenic, and 
ed patients were separately fac- 
d by the centroid method with 
: Totation to simple structure and a 
manifold. This resulted in three 
common factors in each group. 
1 factor intercorrelations were 
ed and a second-order factor was 
\ each group. ‘The major conclu- 
emerge are: 

gh there are minor differences 
ings among the groups, from a 
point, the same three functional 
ied Verbal, Nonverbal Organiza- 
reedom from Distractibility, un- 
Vechsler-Bellevue functioning in 
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Psychoneurotic, schizophrenic, and brain- 
damaged groups. 

2. A factor of present general intellectual 
functioning (G) is present in all the groups 
but differs from group to group in its rela- 
tionships with the common factors and sub- 
tests. Freedom from Distractibility and 
Verbal ability were more closely related to 
the general factor than Nonverbal Organiza- 
tion. 

3. Wechsler-Bellevue subtests do not al- 
ways measure the same factor(s) consistently 
in different types of patients, or do so with 
varying validity. It is therefore necessary 
to know a patient's diagnosis in order to 
know the common factor functions these 
tests are measuring in him. Unfortunately, 
it is commonly for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing diagnosis that the Wechsler-Bellevue is 
given. 
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literature on the connection between 

the psychology of learning and of psy- 
chotherapy have been relatively few in num- 
ber. Typically, the contributions which have 
been made have been reductionist in nature; 
alleged phenomena of psychotherapy have 
been reduced to comprehensibility in terms 
of hypothetical processes of learning, the 
mechanisms through which learning occurs. 
In contrast to such approaches, the approach 
taken here will revolve around an hypothesis 
regarding the nature of personal-social inter- 
action which will be considered in the light 
of phenomena of learning. The hypothesis 
may be stated as follows: 


Oi speaking, contributions to the 


In two-way personal-social interaction each indi. 
vidual concerned displays anticipatory behavior 
which in turn elicits anticipatory behavior on the 
part of the other, the anticipatory behaivor of 
the other in each case confirming the Prior learn- 
ings of the individual about himself, 


In order to consider the role and behavior 
of the therapist in relation to the hypothesis 
it will first be necessary to make some state- 
ments regarding certain characteristics of 
human learning, conditions of social learn 


ing, and the nature of the psychoth: i 
situation itself, UCT 


SOME CHARACTERISTICS AND CoNprTIoNs oF 
LEARNING 
In considering relevant research on hu- 
man learning we find, first of all, that 
the first learnings of human beings are 
FN at a much ea rate and at 
IC permanent level than is oft 
thought (7). For le, in the Belcan 
tion of figures it has been found in case 
after Case that congenitally blind adult Pa- 
tients upon becoming sighted take a month 
at the minimum to approximate the form 


Provocative discussions with 


the substance of this Paper. ioe 
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and color perception of a normal person il 
learning to recognize the property of square 
ness, or to discriminate between such simple 
figures as squares and triangles. The dis 
crimination then breaks down when colors 
or positions are changed (21). Usually, 
fully normal color-form perception is at 
tained by such patients only after month 
or even years of practice. ‘The clinical ob 
servation and testing of these patients sug. 
gest that even the ability to perceive simple 
figures is a product of almost endlessly re 
peated stimulus situations. ‘These results have 
been confirmed with chimpanzees and indi 
cate that these animals, if reared in darknet 
later show almost complete inability for. 
very long time to discriminate simple figure 
that normally-reared animals at the same age 
could easily discriminate (6). ‘These animals 
were tested in. light under conditions 0 
hunger motivation. In spite of the hungely 
they were unable to perceive what was 
quired of them. ‘This finding appears to bt 
unequivocal; the first learnings of the higher. 
animals, including man, tend to be slow, and 
simple tasks which are encompassed by tht 
ability of both man and the lower animals. 
are learned as fast (or faster) by the lower 
animals. Thus, Hebb (6) found that 1 
could learn to make certain visual discriminds 
tions in less than an hour of total visual eX 
perience and that primates (including m: 
required weeks and months to learn 
same discriminations. It is also well kno! 
that when rats and human beings, are IC 
quired to run certain types of mazes, identi 
in design, the rats do about as well as 
humans. 


that simple relationships are learned alm 0 
as well by the lower animals as by human 
beings and that first learnings are faster If 
the lower than in the higher animals. 
understand the second conclusion to meal: 
that more stimulation is required in hu a 
beings than in lower animals to reach’ U1 
same level of discrimination. 


Yet another inference comes out of com- 
parative studies of learning capacity. As 
we consider the phylogenetic scale we find 
that instinct, which’ plays a prominent role 
in many lower species, becomes less and less 
prominent in the higher levels of the scale. 
When we come to man, we find an organism 
in which it seems that instincts are not present 
although this is still a controversial issue, 
there is no evidence that they are present. 
Jt seems fair to say that, relative to most 
animals, man is instinct-free. Associated with 
this persistive tendency for instincts to play 
a lesser and lesser role as one goes up the 
Phylogenetic scale, we find an increasing 
ability to grasp complex relationships. - It 
ls certain that this ability reaches its height 
in man, and it is probable that the difference 
between a human being with an I1.Q. of 100 
‘and a chimpanzee is greater than the differ- 
ence between a chimpanzee and a sea anem- 
One insofar as intelligence is concerned. In 
Other words, there is a real discontinuity 
between human beings and other animals. 
The relatively enormous ability of man to 
handle complex relationships is probably oc- 
casioned by his language capacities. Asso- 
tated with this, however, is slower first 
eAthIng: it takes longer to build a complex 
machine than it does to build a simple one. 
A is PES characteristic of the first 
da gs 0 the individual that has been 

€C Intractability” by Hebb. This term 
a EIS to the effect of infant learning upon 
EE: For example, he has shown 
lia earning behavior of the rat blinded 

ind nl is different from that of the rat 

id EN Modes of solution 

ize hoy ME ৰ aid of vision may 

EAD য় L ough the animal is later 
hace hee rently the early blinded rat 

nt (9) h ES such modes of attack. 
early hinges 5] ন the definite effects of 
in the rar RA hoarding behavior 

fhe 2 the same type of effect 

i RG hs Lorenz (12) with birds. 

Hed one yt at later learning is pyra- 
to it in HE ALOE and is subordinate 

ough it fas Fe It is to be expected, 

EE not been proved, that early 
o EO I 9 the greater number 
intractable equired, should be even more 

in man than in the lower animals. 
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This effect, even though it may be con- 
sidered an example of transfer of training, 
should perhaps be considered more exten- 
sively. For example, if early learning is both 
slow and permanent and dominates later 
learning, since even relatively simple visual 
perceptions must be acquired, and often pain- 
fully, then we infer that the course of de- 
velopment may be radically affected by the 
early stimuli conditions which determine the 
early learnings. With certain perceptual 
deprivations the individual may not acquire 
what are regarded as simple perceptual skills, 
and thus may not be able to deal with situa- 
tions in which the ability to handle complex 
relationships is crucial. Obviously, if triangles 
cannot be perceived it is more difficult to 
learn geometry. ‘Thus, we may suffer a 
functional loss in one of the primary mental 
abilities solely through an early perceptual 
deprivation. It is obvious that any such de- 
privation may have serious consequences on 
the course of development of personality 
characteristics. As has been shown so well 
with brain injured patients, individuals can 
and do react to their own characteristics, in- 
cluding their own deficiencies. Many of 
these reactions may of course be learned from 
other persons. 

We can consider the effect of early ex- 
periences upon learning in a psychothera- 
peutic situation as a case of transfer of train- 
ingy. Transfer is defined as the influence 
of prior experience (or antecedent learning) 
upon present experience (actual present learn- 
ing). In this case, it should be recognized that 
from the standpoint of transfer of training, 
later social learnings are not essentially differ- 
ent from the earlier; that, in fact, they are con- 
sistent with and derived from them. lt is 
in this sense that we are always dealing with 
the earlier learnings and responses inherent in 
the present behavior of the client. 

Let us consider some of the phenomena 
subsumed under transfer of training. One 
phenomenon is generalization. Each new 
stimulating condition tends to elicit responses 
similar to those produced in similar stimulat- 
ing conditions in the past. Similarity here 
covers identical stimulating conditions, re- 
semblance without identity, and transposition 
in which stimuli having the same inner rela- 
tions but not the same magnitude are pre- 
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sented. It is of interest that in transposition 
situations as the stimulus variation increases, 
verbal methods of attack become more and 
more Superior to motor methods; a learned 
response to a given stimulus is not necessarily 
directly coordinate to that stimulus. Also, 
if an organism has a response in its behavior 
repertory, then learning to make that response 
to a new stimulus favors positive ‘transfer. 
On the other hand, learning to make a new 
response to an old stimulus results in negative 
transfer, the degree of interference being a 
function of the amount of similarity between 
stimuli. 

‘With respect to the transfer of responses, 
Or response generalization, the facts may be 
stated as follows: responses other than the 
Original learned response may be elicited by 
a given stimulus situation. Thus transfer 
of response has been demonstrated from one 
hand to the other in tapping, pursuit-rotor 
learning, manual maze running, mirror draw- 
ing, etc., and from one activity of a limb to 
another activity of that limb. That is, a 
skill learned one way may be performed 
another way: I can write with my pen in 
my fist and do a fair job as compared to my 
usual mode of handwriting. f 

One of the most characteristic Phenomena 
of human learning is the unspecific learnings 
occurring during the learning process which 
have been called Variously, sets, methods of 
solution, and principles. As McGeoch (13) 
Points out, each of these terms implies the 
other. In any event, these terms refer to 
the fact that learnings occur that are not a 
Part of the learning task. A significant 
feature of such learnings is that the subject 
May or may not be able to report on them, 
although he may exhibit them in a later situa. 
tion. Itis also true that such factors are more 
noticeable in adults than in young children. 
This is Probably a consequence of the ap- 
Parent fact that learning in the adult is 
Primarily perceptual. The necessary motor 
skills are already in the repertory of the adult, 
Whereas the child must learn them. It might 
be added that the learning of general princi- 
ples, attitudes, Sets, etc., point to the existence 
of central neural factors which tend to de- 
termine the direction of activity and to sus- 
tain It in one particular direction. 

These central factors are learned in addi- 
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tion to the task set before the learner, and in 
terms of social learnings what is learned in 
Social situations is much more than the 
stimuli “attended. to.” Another consequence 
of the learning of general principles, sets, 
and attitudes is that they determine selectivity 
of perception as well as of response. This 
becomes - obvious as soon as one considers 
that a social act (or any other behavior) is 
not necessarily a consequence of environ- 
mental stimulation but is often self-initiating, 
Transfer of training thus refers not only to 
What the individual does, but also to what 
he perceives; to the carrying over of single 
responses, or to the carrying over of sets 
and principles. It is this latter aspect of 
transfer that makes it so hugely important 
in human affairs. As McGeoch (13) states: 
“Tt (transfer) is a basic factor in originality, 
the original and creative person having, 
among other things, unusual senstitivity to 
the applicability of the already known to 
new problem situations. Perceiving, at what 
ever level, is probably never free of its in- 
fluence; and there is no psychological com- 
plex event which is not a function of it.” 


ASPECTS OF PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT 


What are the consequences of these charac 
teristics of learning and how do they affect 
the development of the personality? Con- 
sideration of the social conditions culturally 
imposed upon children is relevant here, Ar 
though child-rearing practices vary greatly 
from culture to culture, from care by lp K 
Or two caretakers (parents) to care by severd’ 
it seems that young children are reared ina 
relatively constant psychological environment. | 
‘That is, the social behavior of caretakers wil 
respect to their charges is fairly constant or 
uniform (or restricted in terms of the range 
of available responses). Thus recurring |: 
terns of stimulation are presented to ti 
child. Of course these behaviors may have 
complex origins and they may also be ক 
wildering to the child, but they must har 
constant characteristics if the knowledge ¥ 
have about adult personality is valid.> Thus 
tially 
the 
hat ior 


2 Everyday experience indicates that many differen 
Ieacting caretakers would be a disastrous cir 
With many caretakers, the child may learn t 
social world is unpredictable, that his own kind 
Mill bring unforeseen results. We get the, pens, 
situation usually attributed to “inconsistent 


set for the child to learn what 
n the repeated and recurring 
ns presented to him by his 
‘This is one of the main sources 
g for the child. 
for instance, the situation of the 
respect to social learning. He 
it the only behavior in his 
consists of reflexes such as sucking 
‘acteristic gross bodily responses so 
erved. He cries, thrashes about, 
erally makes a commotion which 
ponses from his caretakers. It is 
le that, in general, the behavior of 
tends overwhelmingly to be in re- 
infants. The proportion of “spon- 
approach behavior to infants and 
n tends to be small. This statement 
On the observation of mothers with 
children. ‘The fact that most adult 
haye functions other than child- 
makes the statement seem probable 
iter. Such a situation is calculated 
the child to learn several things 
ay be summarized as follows: (a) 
ses of others to me occur as a 
my responses,” (2) “TI control the 
Of others,” (c) “I am what the 
of as to me are.” 
d emphasized that these and 
learnings occur as first learnings with 
to social situations, but they are 
OWly over hundreds and even thou- 
Icpetitions, and as first learnings they 
ble, Reasoning from the circum- 
onfronted by the child in response 
Wn behavior, it appears that every 
learn about himself as a social 
aS he learns gradually that he is 
Of the coordinates up-down, front- 
ight-left, and past-future. He learns 
4s a physical object from such 
Ices as Lng his own face and 
riences with generally non-reactin: 
Such as his crib, his টে his Borie 
learns about himself as a social ob- 
narily fr 


UC the “self as social object” are 

Separate and merge only slowly. 
two-year-old children are quite 
locating themselves in space if not 
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in time. However, if social selfhood is 
measured by the use of personal pronouns, 
we find that children still have difficulty up 
to the age of about four years. 

While learning what they are like from 
the responses of their caretakers to their own 
behavior, infants and children are also learn- 
ing to respond to other persons rather than 
merely to behave on the basis of hunger, 
thirst, bladder pressure, skin temperature, 
etc. ‘These social responses must, of course, 
depend also upon differentiation and control 
of the facial, pharyngeal, and other skeletal 
muscles, but as control is increasingly es- 
tablished, the responsive behavior of the child 
increases in proportion to the behaviors to 
which his caretakers in turn respond. In 
other words, social situations constitute a 
large part of the child’s environment. ‘This 
can serve only to confirm the original learn- 
ing that the responses of others to him are 
attributable to his own characteristics. ‘This 
situation is, in the writer's opinion, the basic 
situation of social learning. Let us sum- 
marize the situation in this way: (a) From 
the responses of others to his own behaviors, 
the child necessarily learns what he is like 
as a social object. (2) As he begins to gain 
muscular control, the child himself responds 
to others on the basis of anticipations of their 
reactions; his perception of himself as a 
social object; and his own responses which 
evoke responses from his caretakers, these 
responses being a reflection of the behavior 
of the caretaker and the behavior of the child. 

This formulation implies that the course of 
personality development is highly dependent 
upon the nature of early social learnings; 
that the child early becomes autonomous; 
that his course of development, while de- 
termined and dominated by early experiences, 
begins relatively early to revolve around 
those experiences rather than around passive 
reception of social stimuli. ‘The child ac- 
tively creates a substantial part of his social 
environment and begins to determine what 
social stimuli are received. ‘The domination, 
s0 to speak, of the social environment through 
the display of anticipatory behavior which 
derives from earlier learnings leads to con- 
firmation of the earlier learnings about self. 
In other words, as they grow older human 
beings become more and more like them- 
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selves, more consistent. ‘The social learnings 
accumulate to determine subsequent learn- 
ings about self. The individual develops a 
life-style, an approach to personal-social ex- 
perience firmly based on and congruent with 
earlier experiences. 


THe BEHAVIOR OF THE THERAPIST 

Considering the described characteristics of 
human learning, the stimulus conditions to 
Which most, if not all, children are subject, 
and the creation of actual social realities by 
Way of the basic conditions of social inter- 
action, the preceding discussion implies that 
the psychotherapist is confronted by an or- 
anism whose basic organization is quite 
fixed. It follows that if the client is to change 
the on-going course of his development in 
any important respect, the therapist must so 
regulate his own behavior that those factors 
in the client which lead to the creation of 
Personal-social, interactional situations con- 
firming existing selflearnings are extin- 
guished. And he must do so in such a 
fashion that the client is in a position to per- 
ceive himself differently as a social Object 
and to realize the role of his own anticipatory 
behavior in evoking responses from others. 
The effect of this self-regulation of behavior 
by the therapist is the establishment of a 
communication situation in which the existing 
Perceptual, conceptual, and motivational or- 
ganizations may be reorganized in a fashion 
Which permits the client to develop habits of 
adjustment which do not give rise to new 
tensions, self-rejection, guilt, etc.3 

The importance of the problem of com- 
munication stems from the fact that, anong 
other things, the behavior of the therapist is 
designed to facilitate production of signs by 
the client, Signs which the client will pro- 
ceed to interpret as being expressive of him- 
self To the extent that the verbal and 
nonverbal behavior of the counselor does not 
have the same Sign value for the client as it 


would condemn others. 
+A sign is self-expressive if the 

A 'c Producer of that 

ER eB the fact of its Production as expressive 
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does for the counselor, communication breaks 
down or does not eventuate. It seems that 
under such conditions production by the client 
of self-expressive signs would not be facili 
tated. It is not held that the Production of 
self-expressive signs is necessarily of thera. 
peutic value; it is held that such Productions 
are necessary conditions to reorganization on 
the part of the cilent, because the interpreta 
tion of signs by the organism producing them 
is in the nature of self communication, and 
one of the end products of such, a process 
is a judgment or valuation of self-produced 
stimuli. By producing such stimuli, the client 
is in a position to signify and so to discover 
the factors in himself which led to the pro- 
duction of the stimuli. 

If the verbal and nonverbal aspects of the 
counselor's behavior are incongruent, that 
is, if they express different attitudes, it is 
apparent that this inconsistent behavior of 
the counselor may have consequences for 
the client.® Much social behavior is con 
ventionally designed to inhibit the expression 
of various socially undesirable behaviors. 
Therefore, it is likely that the nonverbal be- 
havior will be taken as expressive of the 
“real” attitude of the therapist toward the 
client. Inasmuch as it is often impossible 
to know what the nonverbal behavior de 
notes, we have a “projective” situation in 
Which a client may take the counselor's be- 
havior as indicative of something about hin 
self or as a rejecting or evaluating attitude, 
‘To rephrase this in terms of transfer is to 
say that stimulus generalization occurs, the. 
Very ambiguity of the stimuli situation cone 
tributing to the spread of generalization. ] 
responses and attitudes are called direct 
into play, and the counselor is perceived and 
responded to in terms of the earlier learnings 
of the individual about himself and about 
others. Such behavior on the part of 
therapist breaks down communication bil 
it results in responses to the nonverbal Z ij 
than the verbal aspects of the counsel s, 
behavior, the significations of the behavict 
being simultaneous and contradictory an ke 
nonverbal behavior having prepotent 5% 

SIE he is lucky, the client will perceive the ine 
sistency as such. More often, however, the client 


< c e ncealed 
Perceive the inconsistency as a unitary and co 
cvaluation. 


yalues for obvious reasons. Whatever the 
therapist wants the client to learn may be 
inhibited by the response which his own be- 
‘havior has called out in the client by way 
of stimulus generalization. The client has 
something new to learn, but the desired learn- 
‘ing is interfered with because stimuli similar 
{0 old stimuli are present and evoke responses 
[incompatible with the responses to be learned. 
“That the responses are so strong and preva- 
Jent can be understood in terms of the char- 
[acteristics and conditions of early social learn- 
| ings as discussed earlier and in terms of 
| subsequent social learnings consistent with 
them. However, the problem discussed above 
| is only one instance of the manner in which 
the therapist as a stimulus or set of stimuli 
May induce negative” transfer with respect 
{0 social learnings. 
© The generalization of interpersonal stimuli 
Would seem to be, from the standpoint of 
human affairs, the most important case of 
transfer of training. When the client comes 
to the psychotherapeutic situation he has a 
Variety of responses in his behavior repertory. 
He has a social history, which is the equiva- 
| of stating that the generalization of both 
SSponses and stimuli has become very great. 
Another way of stating this is that the client 
$ Symptoms and characteristic ways of be- 
Ving which, objectively at least, seem far 
lemoyed from the original conditions of 
lee Any stimulus, behavioral or other- 
Re Ent om the therapist may evoke 
Eee 8 Ste to the client's 
Liable Es Indeed, this is almost in- 
a idering the sets of individuals 
UN psychotherapy. 
fe LPs, the counselor may resemble 
f ip ents of the client, If this be so, 
inulus ss will tend, by way of 
ead of oh ey ization, to be called Out in- 
Drposes of tr ) terms of the intention and 
Le client rs e therapist, these responses of 
+ ee Y or may not be realistic; the 
Mapes highly important aspect of many psycho- 
tC 


Peutic j < 
kistensy Suuations scems to be that the client is 
ithoue > Siven the opportunity to finish a sentence 


tat the H ডি ও 

Move] sitar. od Same time preparing rebuttals. This 

holo, ation allows the cli 0 = 

কক IC client to stick to the psy- 
ie 


Ee ing of. Dosit 'ঃ 
er to of positive and negative transfer, we 
ne, SE and results of experiments such 

7), not of transference in the psychoana- 
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client is not responding to the behavior of 
the therapist as the therapist himself would 
respond (or imagines he would respond). 
‘Take the case of an individual who has been 
treated in a consistently rejecting fashion by 
parents. ‘The client's earliest social learnings 
may well be that he is an undesirable object 
and this may later be conceptualized in 
terms of “negative” attributes such as stu- 
pidity, ugliness, laziness, aggressiveness, in- 
feriority, and so forth. The social behavior 
will be anticipatory, and thus self-concepts 
will be confirmed or reinforced rather than 
denied or extinguished, since these anticipa- 
tory behaviors will be responded to, by and 
large, in such a manner as to confirm them. 
When the therapist is met, these anticipations 
may be evoked by the stimuli presented by 
the therapist, whether they be stimuli relat- 
ing to appearance or stimuli stemming from 
the behavior of the therapist himself. If 
the stimuli of appearance generate responses, 
then the behavior may reinforce or extinguish 
them. This point is of crucial importance. 
If the behavior of the therapist is like that 
of authority figures important in the client's 
development, then it is to be expected that 
the client with a “rejection complex” will 
learn with difficulty what he needs to learn 
from the therapeutic situation. 

Such a situation conforms to the paradigm 
of associative inhibition, and one would thus 
expect interference with the new learning. 
From the standpoint of the therapist, the 
client's behavior may be described as follows: 


When I undertake to cure a client of his symp- 
toms, he imposes against me a vigorous and tena- 
cious resistance all through the course of therapy. 
This is really extraordinary to think that the 
client, whose symptoms cause him and even those 
about him such suffering, who is willing to make 
such sacrifices in time, money, effort, and self- 
conquest to be freed from them, should in the 
interests of his maladjustment resist the help 
offered him. How improbable this is. 


The reader may recognize this as a para- 
phrase of Freud's passage on resistance (2); 
Obviously, the client comes to be regarded 
as being even more unreasonable if his in- 

8 This is one reason why the nondirective therapist 
attempts to stay in the “internal frame of reference of 
the client.” Striving to understand the client in his 
own terms and to demonstrate that understanding 
tends to extinguish many of the anticipatory responses 
of the client. 
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ability to learn persists in the face of a great 
deal of “accepting,” “permissive,” and ‘re- 
assuring” behavior on the part of therapist; 
there is thus a danger that he will be misled 
into a plausible, simplistic error of analysis 
of the dynamics of this dramatic situation. 
We might conclude that the client wants to 
retain his ‘neurosis, 
Let us again paraphrase Freud: 


In what way can we now account for this observed 
fact, that the client struggles so energetically against 
the relief of his symptoms in the restoration of his 
mental processes to normal functioning? Well, 
Wwe know that the client has, with a great deal of 
effort, prevented a mental process from becoming 
conscious. The same effort is again at work during 
Psychotherapy, the effort at this point being di- 
rected against the therapist in order that the uncon- 
scious will not be brought into consciousness. This 
is resistance and the process which is demonstrated 
by resistance is repression. 


From the standpoint of the empirical facts 
and the probable conditions of social learn- 
ings as discussed above, however, we infer 
that the negative transfer is involved as a 
result of the behavior (and perhaps the ap- 
pearance) of the therapist. The client has 
been constructing social realities for himself 
Which confirm his early and Succeeding social 
learnings and indeed determine What social 
learnings will occur. In the interpretation 
here offered, resistance is a function of nega- 
tive transfer, which arises from the Presenta- 
tion of identical or similar stimuli conditions 
that tend to evoke old responses that interfere 
With new learning. 

In this interpretation it follows that, while 
it may be conceived as an attribute of the 
client, resistance also depends upon the 
Stimuli presented by the therapist to the 
client. Itis PE stated that the client 
OF patient is basically responding in an in- 
fantile Or childish Elon THs behavior 
is designated as transference, or is claimed to 
be based on transference, and is distinguished 


Om resistance. It is, of Course, obvious that 
the Freudian account of 


Process. ‘Thus resist- 
become aspects of the 
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general problem of the facilitation of the 
learning of new response organizations, One 
inference to be drawn is that the strength and 
direction, if not the amount, of transference 
behavior will be determined in part at least 
by the therapist. Transference and resistance 
behavior are, in terms of transfer of training, 
joint functions of the social learning. of the 
client and the stimuli presented by the thera 
Pist to the client, and have a single basis, 

It is perhaps obvious by now that the 
word “role,” as used in this paper, refers 
to the roles the client thrusts or attempts to 
thrust upon the therapist—not the role that 
the therapist himself adopts. Insofar as the 
client is successful in evoking responses from 
the therapist, or insofar as the therapist be- 
haves spontaneously in accordance with these 
roles or expectations, then just so far will 
transference and resistance behavior increase, 
That is, the responses of the client will appear 
to the therapist to be unreasonable and wil 
appear not be coordinate with the therapist's 
Planned behavior. It is an almost universal 
experience, if the reports in literature are to 
be believed, that, if the therapist adopts a 
straightforward, logical approach to the 
client, the client will in turn argue, evade 
Voice suspicion of the motives and com- 
Ppetence of the therapist, argue without 
accepting the full meaning of what has 
been said to him; in short he will ex 
hibit behavior which is not in accordance 
With the realities of the situation which he 
is in. ‘To say that his behavior is not C0" 
ordinate with the behavior of the therapist is 7 
to say that old responses are being made 7 
old stimuli or to stimuli similar to the 0 
stimuli. This may also be stated as a problem 
of communication. What the therapist is 
expressing verbally or nonverbally does fe | 
have the same meaning and implication or 
the client that it has for the therapist. if 

In this connection, it is perhaps wor 
While to examine a current statement © 
Psychotherapeutic technique, that of i 
rand (11). He implies that more often iH 
Ot interpretations are given quite some ti 
after the first contact. If he has been reac 
Correctly, the “transference” (unconscious ) J 
fantile attitudes) during the relatively pass! I 
(on the part of the therapist) pert dl 
largely positive, and negative transference 


| exhibited most markedly after the therapist 
has begun to make systematic interpretations 
of the client's behavior and personality or- 
| ganization. This is what might ‘be expected 
on the basis of transfer of training. Surely 
“interpretations of one’s own behavior are 
common enough experiences, and one has 
only to observe parents with children to 
ealize that a certain resemblance to parental 
behavior becomes evident when the therapist 
begins to make his interpretations. The 
situation then becomes such that negative 
transfer is more likely to occur.® If one takes 
the position that systematic interpretation is 
a key technique of therapy, he can account 
for the difficulty with which personality re- 
organization (the association of new responses 
With old or similar stimuli) is achieved, and 
also for the length of the period required. 
On the one hand, the behavior of the thera- 
Pist results in negative transfer (negative and 
Positive countertransference behavior only 
dccentuates this). On the other hand, certain 
other behaviors of the therapist, such as an 
Wninvolved attitude, permissiveness, sympa- 
thetic understanding, etc., contribute to keep- 
ing the client in the situation so that ulti- 
mately the desired new learnings occur. 
“ls Is not to say that the longer process is 
inefficient, It may be that it is necessary in 
=~ ‘Cases to “relive” the conflicts of every- 
Ay life in a setting such that the client 
Le comes to “own” his reactions, to 
Ye them in terms of himself rather 
Eo others. This, however, is 
Ue T future research to decide. The 
চে iere is the contribution of the 
Pist himself to the phenomena of the 


er j 5 
peutic process as well as the contribu- 
9 '’ 
thpretations are resisted. ‘The focus of attention 
ig HE shifts to defense; this preoccupation makes 
0 tard, reasonable communication impossible. 
tts neghle that in the controversies over deep 
Vien, u cial psychotherapy some of the actual re- 


the controversy lie in th 
ic phenomena of 
io, Hate in differential 


EO positions which 
tion in timing an of interpreta- 
toca endian Versus Adlerian, say) Fe well ra in 
follow ns transference and resistance reactions which 
Case, ney ee lines of development. In such a 
Teductic Sng may occur which result in desired 
behaviors SNE) and the acquisition of anticipatory 
esteem, Ti a tend to raise rather than lower self 
0 means tie present state of knowledge, it is by 
certain that the same learnings must occur 
Product ্ satisfactory adjustment. It is the end 
of the learnings that “pays off.” 
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tion of the “nature” (or of the personality 
organization) of the client. 

The notion that it is the characteristic of 
the human being that he in large part con- 
structs his own social reality by way of an- 
ticipatory behavior leads us to understand 
the role of transference and resistance in psy- 
chotherapy. They serve to interfere with 
communication from the counselor to the 
client. It is important to note here that 
present-day societies do not automatically 
provide corrections for trends of experience 
resulting from anticipatory behavior and re- 
actions thereto. ‘This is an elemental condi- 
tion of social learning in a world of surplus. 
In rats and other animals without the rela- 
tively enormous generalizing powers of hu- 
man beings, the anticipations are intimately 
related to primary drives. If the anticipatory 
responses are consistently incorrect, the or- 
ganism dies. In man, incorrect trends of ex- 
perience generally have no such effect. In 
societies which can afford the luxury of 
therapists, the anticipatory forcing of re- 
sponses out of other persons in situations 
involving interaction does not result in loss 
of life, hunger, thirst, and similar decisive 
deprivations. In general, when penalties are 
invoked in human society, they are, by the 
very nature of social interactions, so am- 
biguous that a wide variety of responses may 
fit the situation so far as the individual is 
concerned. Thus, almost any “projection” 
may, in terms of behavior, be confirmed, 
since the responses of others will be to the 
actual “projective” behavior. The personal 
construction of a social reality of which the 
individual is himself a part depends upon 
high capacity to generalize; a capacity pos- 
sessed in sufficient degree only by man, since 
man is the only organism which is simul- 
taneously intellectual, instinct-free, and social. 
These considerations seem to lead inevitably 
to the conclusion stated at the beginning of 
this paragraph. ‘They seem especially apropos 
when one considers that in psychotherapy we 
do not spend our time designating objects 
or, even in the most “directive” therapies, 
indulging extensively in ordering clients 
about. We deal with values, and communica- 
tion with respect to values is difficult in any 


context. fh) } 
The breakdown of communication with 
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respect to “transference” stems from the an- 
ticipations of the client based upon experience 
with authority figures and traces to the 
earliest social learnings. These anticipations 
are what we usually speak of as the role or 
roles projected on the therapist as an au- 
thority, an expert, one who knows more, who 
can punish or frustrate by breaking off the 
relationship and who can do so without hurt 
to himself, The interference of communica- 
tion with respect to “resistance” comes from 
maintaining defensive reactions related to 
the transference anticipations and also by 
any stimulus patterns presented by the thera- 
pist which confirm the anticipations. The 
resistance is not necessarily a desire to hang 
on to the neurosis. On the contrary, this is 
a mode of adjustment which the individual 
has learned; he knows no other. It is an 
attempt to maintain oneself against antici- 
pated attack, against attacks which have been 
made upon himself and by others. If the 
client is given the opportunity, he will more 
often than not express rather directly that 
the therapist is forebearing by reason of his 
profession rather than his person; or that 
the therapist is actually evaluating negatively 
(preparing to attack), that it is inconceivable 
that he will not be evaluated. Many clients 
will be quite devious and cunning in their 
attempts to force evaluations and thus con- 
firm their own expectations. If the therapist 
meets the demands either way, he will in- 
variably get reactions from the client which 
may be classed as defensive or self-maintain- 
ing, It will then be found that the client 
will still try to manipulate the situation in 
‘some fashion to justify himself. If he is of a 
therapeutic persuasion which holds that the 
drives or goals of the client must be known to 
the therapist before new learnings can occur, 

e therapist must often infer what the client's 
symbol referents actually are. 

‘The discussion up to this point should 
emphasize that in the present state of knowl 
edge one of the most pressing questions is: 
what are the stimulus conditions under which 
the client or patient Can learn new attitudes 
Which contribute to his Psychological adjust- 
ment? In attempting to outline an answer 
to this question, it becomes noticeable that in 
discussions of therapeutic technique it has 
been emphasized from Janet and Dejerine 
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On, that therapy should be conducted against 
a constant background of stimulation which 
is characterized by such words as tolerance, 
benevolence, warmth, permissiveness, “favor. 
able circumstances for emotional reactions.” 
These conditions of stimulation, all of which 
bear a certain resemblance and probably refer 
to much the same conditions, are seldom dis 
cussed, strange to say, under the heading of 
technique. They are usually mentioned as 
indispensable prerequisites to psychotherapy, 
Perhaps it is because the necessity of such 
conditions is obvious. Nevertheless, it is 
desirable to point out here that the attitudes 
denoted by such terms must be expressed 
both” verbally and nonverbally before the 
client can ascertain with the necessary degree 
of confidence that the therapist possesses 


them. It is here suggested that these condi- 


tions are not only prerequisites to psycho- 
therapy, to new learnings, but they are also 
primary stimulus conditions which bring 
about the required conditions for learning, 

Consider in this connection the social sit- 
uation in infancy and early childhood. Adults, 
as we know, have relatively unchanging pet- 
sonality patterns. ‘The child can be con 
sidered as living in a relatively constant psy 
chological environment because in the early 
years he is influenced almost solely by parents 
Or caretakers who, in comparison to the 
child, are not changing much. ‘This con- 
stancy, however, is recurrent or cyclical rather 
than unchanging. ‘The reactions to the 
child’s behavior are in turn, indifferent, re- 


jecting, approving, etc. ‘The child is con- 


tinually confronted with new situations af 
new developmental tasks. He is very often 
in the position of not being able to predict 
What reactions he is going to receive to his 
own behavior and reactions. ‘The very nature 
of his own anticipatory behavior does, how. 
ever, tend to bring consistency into his socid 
environment because these anticipatory 0 
haviors evoke consistent responses from রর 
parents. This consistency comes relative 
late because of the slow early learnings 0+ 
the child. That is, the recurring patter 
behavior presented by the parents to child 
child are perceived necessarily by the 

11 From the point of view of the child Li he 


lo ol 
may seem inconsistent or unpredictable. 8 edictable. 
server, however, the parents are only too P! 


j 


চখ 


(at first at least) and are also 
somewhat by the child himself; 

nizes both himself and his 
Now when the indi- 
for psychotherapy, he enters 
which is as absolutely constant as 
Ist is able to make it with respect 
tude of the therapist toward the 
dless of other behaviors of the 
“does not (or tries not) to react 
ent in terms of disapproval, rejec- 
50 ON; in short, he does not evaluate 
t negatively. This consistency of 
attitudes, which is most often ex- 
iyerbally, corresponds to an invi- 
client to produce certain stimuli, 
rf nonverbal, to which he himself 
and which he is probably more 
Nn not unable to produce elsewhere. 
vior of the therapist at the point of 
1 of these stimuli then becomes of 
Nount importance.*2 If the therapist is 
expressing the attitudes described 
iS not, in the nature of the case, 
the roles assigned to him by the 
is not meeting the client's antici- 
herefore, the constant expression 
attitudes constitutes a direct denial 
It's previous experience and as 
ts effect in making a situation 
for new learnings with respect to 

lus and response. 

fession of these “encouraging” atti- 
the therapist is, it is believed, com- 
ost all therapists, eclectic as well 
tic in their orientations. What then 
for the differences in the length of 
APY, for differences in the kinds 
behavior elicited from clients, which 
be characteristic of the different 
ions? If the individuals who choose 
ts of differing orientations are not 
r different, it seems reasonable to 


therapy and in what is said by 
$4), psychoanalytic therapy and in 
erapy are occasioned by dif- 
Ses set in motion by the differ- 


is especially 
Y true when the planned therapy 
nes verbal corrections, commands, and 
meet the constructual needs of the client. 
and ent sincerity of the therapist's 
tance is, of course, decisive i. i 
ety, y , decisive in holding 
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ential behavior of the therapists. For instance, 
Lorand, a training analyst, divides temporal 
sequences in psychoanalysis (in relation to 
technique) into three phases. In the first 
Phase, primarily through the observation of 
transference manifestations, the patient is 
encouraged to express his thoughts and feel- 
ings in order to give the therapist a picture 
of his life history and of the development of 
his behavior patterns.. Observation, then, is 
the main job of the analyst in the first phase. 
As the patient realizes that he is not being 
criticized, he loses some of his fear and guilt 
and “spontaneous” improvement occurs. The 
analyst leaves transference out of the dis- 
cussion as much as possible. 

In the second phase resistance develops as 
the patient becomes aware of his problems. 
The transference relationship becomes promi- 
nent and interpretation of the transference 
becomes important. On becoming the center 
of the patient's desires, the analyst also be- 
comes a focal point of his aggression and re- 
sistance then moves into the foreground. ‘The 


~ analyst must continually review the patient's 


behavior and point out the connection be- 
tween the patient’s present and past attitudes, 
This activity on the part of the therapist, 
compared to his relative inactivity in the 
first phase, is necessitated by the flowering 
of the transference and by the patient's in- 
creasing aggression and resistance. 

The third phase is, apparently, known by 
its fruits. ‘The transference gradually weakens 
as a result of the activity of the therapist in 
overcoming or breaking down resistance 
and in alleviating anxiety. The patient be- 
comes more self-reliant and learns to do 
things by himself. 

The process is summarized as follows: By 
reliving past experiences through transference 
and under the favorable emotional circum- 
stances of psychotherapy and by having the 
benefit of the interpretations of the analyst, 
the patient has his problems clarified, comes 
to understand projections, repressions, and 
unconscious fears. Of course, the therapist 
must not make the transference situation a 
reality. 

It is believed that this process described 
by Lorand can be derived from the kind 
of results obtained in transfer-of-training ex- 
periments. ‘The patient comes in for therapy 
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with anticipations or sets resulting from his 
important social interactions.. He is met by 
a therapist whose behavior is permissive and 
accepting. This behavior corresponds to a 
“correct” response from the experimenter 
and encourages the patient to continue the 
Kind of responses which he has been making. 
At the same time, however, there is inhibition 
because the thoughts and feelings being ex- 
pressed have not hitherto been encouraged. 
With the continued expression of permissive- 
ness by the therapist, the inhibitions lessen. 
As they lessen and as the patient continues 
to express himself he learns more and more 
that his thoughts and feelings are not wrong 
and “spontaneous improvement” occurs; i.e. 
he learns more about himself and can reason 
with himself. 

‘The continuing self-revelations, however, 
lead more and more to the expression of 
self-forbidden thoughts and feelings that 
have brought rejection from self and pre- 
sumably from others. Thus, self-expression 
Jeads to conflicting anticipations and to the 
development of “resistance” or lack of pro- 
§ress. At the time when the conflict between 
anticipations of rejection and of acceptance 13 
arises, the therapist changes his behavior and 
begins his interpretations. This should be 
a crucial point in the development of the 
therapy, because just at the Point where the 
Patient is anticipating evaluation and rejec- 
tion as well as nonevaluation the therapist 
begins to produce stimuli resembling some of 
those connected with the Patient's malad- 
Justment. ‘The old experience of the patient 
is reinforced or confirmed; he learns again 
What ‘he already knows about himself, The 
experimenter has said “wrong.” 

It must be emphasized that the behavior 
of the therapist need not be the same, say, 
as that of a parent. It need only be similar 
in the ways earlier described. Of course, 
the balance between confirming the client's 
earlier learnings through interpretation and 
denying them by acceptance and permissive- 

1 This situation is 
It scems that two sources of re 


source of rejection 0 ন 
Possible single source of Jeceptance to outweigh the 
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ness must be kept favorable so the Patient's 
anxiety will not impel him to leave the situa. 
tion. Thus, the continued emphasis on the 
dosage and alleviation of anxiety in the 
literature on technique. It is this difference 
in the behavior of the therapist which giv 
the therapeutic atmosphere its distinctiven 
It is also this difference which finally allo 
the patient to “accept” the interpretation of 
the therapist. ‘To accept the interpretation is 
to be in communication with the therapist 
because the patient can accept it only if it 
has the same meaning for him that it has 
for the therapist. This is not to say that 
incorrect interpretations are accepted. ‘The 
criterion of the correctness of an interpreta 
tion is, in the understanding of the writer, 
the patient's reaction, whether rejecting of 
accepting. If the patient accepts it totally, 
it is held to be correct. If not, the patient 
is either right or he is resisting and further 
investigation or further progress with 
sultant “spontaneous” acceptance then p 
Vides the answer. ‘Thus, one of the meanin 
of the growth of “self-reliance” of a patient 
in analysis seems to be his growing ability 
to make valid discriminations between correct 
and incorrect interpretations. He can re 
ceive an interpretation without perceiving and 
responding in old ways. ‘The consequence of 
this is that the patient can understand the 
referents of the symbols employed by the. 
therapist and then can decide whether the 
symbols actually refer to factors in himself 
The psychoanalysts and the Psychoana 
lytically oriented are not inclined to interp! 
the behavior of the therapist in terms of 
transfer of training effects. For instance 
One writer (18) takes the view that psycho 
therapy necessarily involves a social conflict 
in which symptoms (means of dealing wi 
inner conflict) are converted into defenses 
(means of resisting the therapist). ‘This con 
flict has one of two results: the client termi 
nates the therapeutic relationship or he en 
into a relational struggle with the therap! it 
in which the therapist takes parental 32 
and educates the client to maturity. It 
noticeable that in this formulation an ul 
others with a similar orientation it is imp ৰ্্" 
that the therapist accepts the gauge of ba or 
and he does so, not in his own interests 4 
in terms of his own needs, but in terms 


the needs of his client. He is working for 
‘the client. A paradox is created, neverthe- 
Jess, because the challenge accepted is to an 
interpersonal struggle. The ambivalence of 
this situation can exist only because it is held 
{hat the “transference” and “resistance” be- 
avior originates in client-produced stimuli. 

t follows then that their emergence in the 
‘form of a relational struggle becomes in- 
| cvitable. Placing the locus of transference 
‘and resistance in the client has the conse- 
quence that the therapist himself tends to 

present the client with certain stimuli rather 

than others. It then follows, in terms of our 
interpretation of the nature of social inter- 
action, that the typical phenomena described 
| by psychoanalytic therapists eventuate. The 
expectations of the therapists are thereby con- 
firmed by their own observations; antici- 
Patory behavior produces a social reality for 
the therapist.* In view of the similarity 
from case to case with respect to transference 
And resistance behavior, it quite naturally 
follows that it “is through the handling or 

Working through’ of the transference that 
Permanent immunity to the neurosis is 
achieved, if at all” (18). Again, in our in- 
terpretation, this is a statement that the un- 
teasonable behavior of the client must be 
worked With since it is partly evoked by the 

havior of the therapist. 

Generally, the sequence of behavior in 
| dlient.centered therapy is quite different from 
EE Psychoanalytic sequence (20). It is the 
Tone Of the writer that “transference” 
fn L Iesistance” reactions often appear early 
মে ¢lent-centered therapy in much the same 
Es as ৰ implied by Lorand in his de- 
oS In ন the first phase of psychoanalytic 
হয rom there on the development of 
re Fs is different. ‘The reactions 
oo 1sappear although they also tend'to 
HE ট problem areas are uncovered 
UE Ssed. Also, the writer has some- 

tured to interpolate interpretations 


at al j j 
bout mMid-course; the reactions have almost 


14 ? 
পিল] Sagat that even though the therapist's ob- 
hes Ge 5) বক client were accurate (we know that 

e Sans they are not enough. In order to depict 
simul 3 gs the therapist must know what 
ol besa Ie has for the ‘client at the moment 
ASE The more variable the behavior of 
a jis cite more difficult it is for him to under- 
cert, OWn role in evoking responses from the 
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universally been extreme and would, I think, 
be described as “transference” and “resistance” 
reactions. Interpretations near the end of 
therapy tend to be received calmly and reason- 
ably and accepted or rejected on what the 
writer conceives to be a reality. basis. 

It is here hypothesized that initial “trans- 
ference” and “resistance” reactions die out 
because the therapist's behavior is consistently 
accepting and permissive and is directed 
toward understanding the frame of reference 
of the client as expressed verbally and non- 
verbally. Stated in terms of communication, 
this means that the signs and symbols (es- 
pecially the valuative signs) have much the 
same meanings for both client and therapist; 
therefore, the client and the therapist are 
communicating. In terms of transfer of 
training, it is believed that the effect of the 
particular kind of communication stressed by 
many client-centered therapists and the ex- 
pressed attitudes of acceptance (and kindred 
attitudes) serve to deny and extinguish antici- 
pations of the client with regard to the thera- 
pist. Thus, although “transference” is always 
incipient, it does not develop into a “trans- 
ference relationship” because the behavior of 
the therapist progressively extinguishes the 
reactions. ‘The often violent appearance of 
“transference” and “resistance” reactions 
when the therapist changes behavior before 
the end stages of therapy indicates perhaps 
that such anticipations exist. Also the non- 
appearance of such reactions in the last phases 
may indicate that generalization has taken 
place to the extent that not all (and perhaps 
few) of the important emotional experiences 
of the client need be “relived” or “worked 
through” explicitly with the therapist. 


SUMMARY 

In this paper the behavior of the psycho- 
therapist has been considered in terms of a 
central hypothesis of social interaction: In 
two-way personal-social interaction each indi- 
vidual concerned displays anticipatory be- 
havior which in turn elicits anticipatory 
behavior on the part of the other, the antici- 
patory behavior of the other in each case 
confirming the primary learnings of the 
individual about himself. টী 

In considering the hypothesis in relation 
to client-therapist interaction it was hypothe- 
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sized that the therapist's behavior is so in- 
timately interconnected with the behavior of 
the client that exact observation of the thera- 
Pist is a necessary precondition to under- 
standing the behavior of the client. Con- 
sideration of the behavior of the therapist in 
relation to the hypothesis, to conditions, and 
to characteristics of human learning, social 
learning, and personality development led 
to the development of hypotheses concerning 
the role of resistance, transference, and inter- 
pretation in psychotherapy, to the necessity 
of “reliving the past,” and to hypotheses con- 
cerning descriptions of temporal sequences 
of behavior in psychoanalysis and in client 
centered counseling. 

‘The basic viewpoint taken was that the 
alleged phenomena of psychotherapy can be 
considered fruitfully in terms of phenomena 
of learning as well as in terms of learning 
theory. 
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vironment and behavior have revealed 
significant relationships between home 
factors and children’s attitudes. Mothers’ 
© attitudes have been shown to correlate 
highy with children’s attitudes (7). Mothers’ 
education level has been found to be highly 
felated to attitude of the child toward how 
to bring up a child (4). Citizenship attitudes 
of high school pupils have been found to be 
elated to such environmental factors as 
socioeconomic status, level and type of educa- 
“tion of the fathers, and extent of rurifica- 
tion of the home community (2). Using the 
SRA Youth Inventory and other instruments, 
«Auld has recently demonstrated that there 

Are differences between people from different 
social classes in the way they respond to per- 
sonality tests, corroborating the above stud- 
ios, Further, he cautions about differences 
45 trivial” or “artifactual” rather than as 
Meaningful ones and urges that any class dif- 
ferences be taken into account in research and 
in clinical practice (1). 

The criterion variable of this study, de- 
signed to explore environmental determinants 
Of correlates of adjustment through analyzing 
Lior responses of children, is the num- 


NUMBER of studies dealing with en- 
A 


NNN 


Ke of a total of 1or problem recognition 
fl checked by 1000 7th and 8th graders 
Re ¢ SRA Youth Inventory. ‘These items 
i Te originally earmarked by a group of clin- 
Kk Ans as being particularly indicative of po- 
া maladjustment and are called Basic 
inci a items. ‘The Youth Inventory (5), 
or cntally, was standardized on the basis 
Rt Fre of several thousand high school 
Sr ents thereby furnishing separate norms 
i Combinations of sex, grade, and rural- 
ah 1 status but was adapted for use with 
ব্‌ Se Sth graders when little or no striking 
ROLE CE differences. were experimentally 
| (6). Recent validation of the Basic Dif- 
ty score and the other eight part scores 
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made by 7th and 8th graders has been under- 
taken with counselor ratings of pupil adjust- 
ment as the criteria. Largest differences be- 
tween criterion groups were obtained for the 
Basic Difficulty scores and for part scores 
titled “About Myself” and “My Schoo!” (3). 

The distribution of the total group of 1000 
7th and 8th graders was positively skewed, 
suggesting that most subjects have checked 
few of the Basic Difficulty items and only a 
few have checked a large proportion of them. 
The mean for the total group was 16.7 with 
a standard deviation of 4.4, but a range 9 


71. £ 

In Table 1 several environmental factors 
show up in relationship to the Basic Diffi- 
culty scores when single factors are consid- 
ered one at a time. Significantly more Basic 
Difficulty problems are checked by pupils 
rated low in economic status (on the basis of 
a six-item House and Home scale), by Cath- 
olic pupils, by pupils whose mothers did not 
finish high school and by pupils whose fath- 
ers did not finish high school. Fewer Basic 
Difficulty problems are checked by high eco- 
nomic status pupils, by Protestant pupils 
(versus Catholic), by pupils whose mothers 
finished high school or attended college and 
by pupils whose fathers finished"high school 
or attended college. 

If the clinician or researcher is to take into 
account environmental factors in adjustment, 
he must know more about them in relation 
to each other as well as in relation to the 
adjustment measure. The next step was to 
study several of these environmental factors 
in combination. Perhaps economic status, 
educational level of the parents, and other 
factors would be shown to pick out largely 
the same pupils. Differentiating pupil re- 
sponse of the SRA Youth Inventory accord- 
ing to economic status and educational level 
of the parents, along with sex and grade as 
additional controls, this was not found to be 
true. Education of the mothers and economic 
status, as measured, both accounted about 
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TABLE 1 


bk: MEAN Basic DIFFICULTY SCORES BY ENVIRONMENTAL - GROUPS 


A. J. Drucker AND H. H. REMMERS 


GROUP N MEAN STANDARD DEVIATION STUDENT t's 
‘Total 1000 16.7 4-35 
Low income 723 18.1 4.59 
High income 277 13.2 3.41 
Protestant 722 16.1 4.18 
Catholic 128 18.8 4.45 
Fathers’ education 

Grade school only 573 18.9 4-62 

High school graduate 221 13.8 3.67 

Attended college 206 13.9 3.87 
Mothers’ education 

Grade school only 519 19.2 4.68 

High school graduate 294 14.8 3.97 

Attended college 187 12.8 3.44 


equally and independently for some of the 
variation in Basic Difficulty scores. The 
analysis of variance is summarized in Table 
2. Mean scores of low and high economic 
status pupils were 19.0 and 14.6 and the mean 
scores of pupils with low and high mothers’ 
education were 19.4 and 14.2, respectively. 
Religion as an environmental factor was ex- 
amined for its presumed effect upon the cri- 
terion attitudes with sex controlled. Here it 
was found that Catholic boys checked more 
problems (21.1 on the average) than Prot- 
estant boys or girls or Catholic girls, who 
checked on the average 15.1, 16.7, and 16.5, 
respectively (see Table 3). 

It appears evident that environmental fac- 
tors such as income level of the home plus the 


TABLE 2 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF 400 JuNtoR HicH Scoot 
’ SCORES ON THE BAsIC DirFICULTY 
CoMPONENT OF SRA YoUTH INVENTORY 
===  ——_—_—_—_ 


SoURCE oF 


SUM oF MEAN 
VARIATION af SQUARES SQUARE F 
etary 3 LEE TRE URE TCU 
Sex 1 69.7225 69.7225 40 
hoes jl 1 +0625 +0625 +00 
Income lev 1 1879.222: 879. Py 
Meth” 79 5 1879.2225 10.77 
education 1 2719.6225 2719.6225 15.58* 
Interactions II 1717.5275 1717.5275 
Within groups 384 67223.9200 175.0623 — 
‘Total 399 73610.0775 


————— ELT 
* Significant beyond the 1 Per cent level. 


home’s educational or intellectual level re 
positively correlated with good adjustmen 
defined as the number of Basic Diffic 
problems checked on the SRA Youth 
ventory. Are these “artifactual” differen 
Other things being equal, satisfaction of b 
economic needs in a household might be ex | 
pected to lead to fewer wants and fewer {| 
problems. Also high education of the parents | 
should mean, by and large, a more inte, 
gent or rational approach to family crises In 
volving the children than would be obtained 
in a family where ignorance and supers 
tion prevail. As for our evidence inci 1 
adjustment problems on the part of Cal 
olic boys more than on the part of Hl 
children, further research on this prob 


TABLE 3 


4 

NH 

NONORTHOGONAL ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF 8 

Junior HicH ScHoorL PUuPIrs’ ScoRES ON TH! if 

Basic DisFicuLT¥ CoMPONENT OF 
YoUuTH INVENTORY 


SoURCE oF SuM oF MEAN 
VARIATION af SQUARES SQUARE 
SEINE 70 SQUARES IM 
Sex 1 20.5882 20.5882 
Religion (Prot. 

vs. Cath.) 1 859.3435 859-3435 
Sex X Religion 

interaction 1 955.0552 955.0552 5:33. 
Within groups 847 151578.2730 178.9590 


Total 850 153413.2599 


* Significant at 4 per cent level. 
** Significant at 2% per cent level. 


i 
jbly involving intensity measures of re- 
ligious feeling, is called for. 

Of course only a relatively small portion 
of the variation in these scores has been ac- 
counted for by environmental factors. There 
are other important correlates of adjustment 
untapped here, obviously, just as this was sus- 
pected in other studies where determinants 

) of attitudes were sought (2, 4). High income 
‘groups and groups whose parents have had 
college education have consistently given the 
more culturally and socially approved attitu- 
 dinal and information responses (whenever 
© outside criteria existed) on such matters as 
© attitudes toward citizenship, attitudes toward 
© child-rearing, general knowledge, knowledge 
| of current affairs, and amount of supersti- 
| tion, to mention only a few, than low income 
groups and groups whose parents did not 
complete high school. More basic measures 
—one tapping intellectual level certainly— 
are needed. 
$ Instruments like the Youth Inventory are 
developed as tools for school administrators, 
teachers, and counselors. Despite the fact 
that environmental factors do not tell the 
whole story of adjustment, in the school sit- 
uation information like the foregoing can 
sometimes be of great importance to edu- 
‘dtors and counselors. Administratively it is 
relatively easy to determine sex, grade, and 
 tVen intelligence level. Factors of the en- 
Vironment in many cases may be as easily, 
if roughly, measured in the classroom situa- 
tion. This should be done if it can be dem- 
Onstrated, as in this study, that differences 
Among environmentally differentiated groups 
are large. Additional normative data based 
On such factors as social and economic status, 
Actual and emotional levels of the home, 
Le Son factors of the environment may 
0 be profitably used in the evaluation of 
Personal problems. 


l SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


5 SRA Youth Inventory was adminis- 
| li to 1000 7th and 8th graders throughout 
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the country. Significantly more Basic Diff- 
culty probems were checked by the following 
oun of pupils, environmentally differen- 
tiated: 


1. ‘Those of low economic status. 

2. Those whose mothers did not finish 
high school. 

3. ‘Those whose fathers did not finish 
high school. 

4. Catholic pupils. 


‘There is additional evidence that level of 
education of the mothers and economic status 
are mutually independent as determinants 
of Basic Difficulty problems. 

Catholic boys are found to check more 
Basic Difficulty problems than Catholic and 
Protestant girls and Protestant boys, 

It is recommended both that additional 
normative data be furnished for instruments 
like the Youth Inventory and that its users 
endeavor to obtain information concerning 
the environmental background of subjects for 
optimal use of personality inventories. 
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SOME CONSEQUENCES OF DE-INDIVIDUATION IN A GROUP 
L. FESTINGER 


University of 
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NYONE who observes persons in groups 
and the same persons individually 
is forced to conclude that they often 

behave differently in these two general kinds 
of situations. Casual observation would 
seem to indicate that one kind of behavior 
difference stems from the fact that people ob- 
tain release in groups, that is, are sometimes 
more free from restraints, less inhibited, and 
able to indulge in forms of behavior in which, 
When alone, they would not indulge. 

‘The most often noted instance of such 
freedom from restraint is the behavior of 
persons in crowds. In a crowd, persons will 
frequently do things which they would not 
allow themselves to do under other circum- 
stances. In fact, they may even feel very 
much ashamed later on. Such behavior is 
not, however, limited to crowds. It occurs 
regularly in groups of all sizes and of many 
different types. For example, a group of 
boys walking down the street will often be 
wilder and less restrained than any of them 
individually would be; at an evening party 
Persons who are usually very self-conscious 
and formal will sometimes behave quite 
“freely; the delegates to an American Legion 
convention, all dressed in the same uniform 
manner, will sometimes exhibit an almost 
alarming lack of restraint. ‘The question 
With which we will concern ourselves is: 
when does this kind of behavior occur and 
why does it occur? 

‘There occurs sometimes in groups a state 
of affairs in which the individuals act as if 
they were “submerged in the Eroup.” Such 
a state of affairs may be described as one of 
de-individuation; that is, individuals are not 
seen or paid attention to as individuals. The 
members do not feel that they stand out as 
individuals. Others are not singling a person 


1 This study was done at the Research Center for 
Group Dynamics at the University of Michigan. 
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Minnesota 1 


out for attention nor is the 
out others. 

We would like to advance the theory th 
under conditions where the member is n 
individuated in the group, there is likely 
occur for the member a reduction of inn 
restraints against doing various things. 
other words, many of the behaviors whit 
the individual wants to perform but wl 
are otherwise impossible to do because of. 
the existence, within himself, of restraints. 
become possible under conditions of de-ind 0 
vViduation in a group. 

Tf individuals, then, have needs which they. 
are generally unable to satisfy because of the 
existence of inner restraints against doin 
certain things, a state of de-individuation 1 
a group makes it possible for them to ob 
satisfaction of these needs. A group sit 
tion where de-individuation does occur 1 
consequently be more satisfying, other th 
being equal, than one where de-individut 
tion never takes place. We would ex 
groups which do occasionally provide con 
tions of de-individuation to be more attrac. 
tive to their members. 

The satisfaction obtained during states 
de-individuation is only one of many. 
of satisfactions which persons obtain 1! 
groups. Groups help people achieve 
which require joint or cooperative action, tl 
Provide support for opinions and bebavio 
Patterns, they sometimes satisfy PA 
needs for approval and status, and the | ), 
Many kinds of satisfactions which group? 
provide and which, consequently, 
groups attractive to members may be PY খ 
into two incompatible classes: 

1. Those which necessitate individuatiol 
in the group. Prestige and status in 4 Brig 
for example, require singling out an in! iY 
ual and behaving toward him in a Spez 
manner. Helping members achieve cert 


person singlin: 
fr 


of their goals requires paying attention to the 
individual and to his particular needs. 

2. Those which necessitate de-individuation 
‘in the group. ‘These are the satisfactions 
which result from the lessening of inner re- 
straints which we have discussed above. 

Jt is clear that these two classes are incom- 
patible in the sense that groups cannot pro- 
ide both individuation and de-individuation 
‘at the same time. Groups can, however, pro- 
Vide both on different occasions. 
| Groups which can provide only states of 
\ deindividuation are probably not very stable. 
Crowds are a good example of this kind of 
group. The momentary and evanescent 
existence of crowds is probably due to the 
inability of this type of group to satisfy needs 
Iequiring individuation. On the other hand, 
| froups which can provide only conditions 
of individuation are probably not very satis- 
fying to their members. A group, for 
example, in which members were constantly 
y being singled out for praise, approval and 
‘tention would most likely prove frustrating 
We long run. . Groups which succeed in 
Ing Very attractive to their members prob- 
bly provide both types of situations on dif- 
erent occasions. 
i a beginning toward support of this 
A Concerning the consequences of de- 
A bation We set out, in the present 
 ludy, to demonstrate: 
Le the phenomenon of de-individu- 
€ group occurs and is accompanied 
Ss EE cton in inner restraint for the 
ft roupe in which inner restraints 
€ more attractive to their mem- 


ip 2 j ঠ 
oR than groups in which this does not 
Ur, 


y The attem। 
situation, 


Acilitate 
Would 


f 


| 


pt was made, in a laboratory 
to provide conditions which would 
de-individuation in the group and 
Tt Ad Provide adequate opportunities 
Ke ment. ‘To do this, we wanted to 
| uation in which there would be a 
{Orso EE on the members to engage 
: thong a cavior against which there were 
fone i Iestraints.. Under such condi- 
beat OS ‘would be better able to 
leindivid ation Situations than others. 
Would so AUD in the group did occur it 
seem, from our theory regarding the 
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Phenomenon, that during such periods of 
de-individuation individuals in the group 
would not be paying particular attention to 
other individuals qua individuals. If this 
were true then, while being attentive to, and 
consequently well able to remember, what 
Was done in the group, they should be less 
attentive to and less well able to remember 
which particular member had done what. 

‘The extent to which inner restraints 
against engaging in the particular behavior 
were reduced should be reflected in the extent 
to which the members showed the behavior 
in question. ‘This measure would undoubt- 
edly be subject to error because of variation 
from group to group in the strength of the 
force acting on the members to engage in the 
behavior. If, however, we find a positive 
correlation between the extent to which the 
behavior in question was produced and the 
extent to which they were unable to identify 
who did what, this would be evidence sup- 
porting our theory of de-individuation in the 
group. 

In those groups in which the restraints 
against engaging in the particular behavior 
were reduced the members would have ob- 
tained more satisfaction from the group situ- 
ation. From our theoretical considerations 
we would consequently expect that the 
groups which did provide the conditions for 
de-individuation would be more attractive to 
their members. 


PROCEDURE 


The subjects (Ss) for the study were males who 
volunteered in various undergraduate classes at the 
University of Michigan to participate in a group 
experiment. Seven volunteers were scheduled for 
each session, but for various reasons (study pressures, 
forgetfulness, etc.) all seven rarely appeared for the 
discussion meeting. Our sample consists of 23 
groups, ranging in size from 4 to ad 

When they arrived at the discussion room, Ss were 
seated around a conference table and were engaged 
by the observer in mildly cheerful small talk, This 
procedure was adopted to prevent excessive predis- 
cussion interaction among Ss which we felt might 
introduce additional factors. 

When all Ss had arrived, the experimenter (E) 
directed them to print their first names on cards 
so that each could be identified by the others in the 


2 Eight female discussion groups were also. conducted. 
These are not included with our experimental sample of 
male groups because of their considerably poorer memory 
with respect to who said what during the discussion, 
The results for these female groups, however, are in the 
same direction as those herein reported for the males. 
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discussion, and then proceeded to read aloud the 
following statement. The alleged survey and its 
findings are, needless to say, entirely fictitious. 

“The following statement represents a summary 
of an important research project that has recently 
come to the attention of psychiatrists and social 
scientists concerned with problems of personal ad- 
justment among students. Although the results are 
demonstrably reliable, it is believed that additional 
implications can be brought to light by having small 
groups of students discuss their personal views 
relating to these results. 


“A highly representative sample of 2365 students 
(1133 female and 1232 male) on 14 campuses, from 
all social-economic classes and several nationality 
backgrounds, was subjected to an intensive three- 
week psychiatric analysis consisting of repeated 
depth interviews and a battery of sensitive diagnos- 
tic tests. The results show unequivocally that 87 
per cent of the sample possessed a strong, deep- 
seated hatred of one or both parents, ranging from 
generalized feelings of hostility to consistent fantasies 
of violence and murder. A finding of further sig- 
nificance was that those individuals who at first 
vehemently denied having such hostile impulses or 
Who were unwilling to discuss their personal feel- 
ings in the matter were subsequently diagnosed 
as possessing the most violent forms of hostility. In 
other words, conscious denial, silence, or embarrass- 
ment were found to be almost sure signs of the 
strongest kind of hatred. Of the 13 per cent in whom 
no trace of hostility was found, the great majority 
thought they probably hated their parents and were 
willing to discuss every aspect of their feelings with 
the investigator. 

“In summary, 87 per cent were found by modern 
Psychiatric techniques to possess deep-seated resent- 
ments and hostilities toward one or both parents, 
Individuals in this category who most vigorously de- 
Died that they had such feelings revealed, at the con- 
clusion of analysis, the strongest degree of hatred. 
Thirteen Per cent were found to be free of such ag- 
gressive impulses. Most of these individuals at first 
ER a were as hostile and were inter- 
ested in discussing their feelin jt - 
ised ig gS toward their par- 


“Discuss in detail your own personal feelings 
toward your parents in the light of these ES 
Try to analyze yourself in such a Way as to get at 
the basic factors involved.” 
rd were i ee a or of the above state- 

and were asked to start discussin, i 
Eros lasted 40 minutes, EAS 
ie. discussion material was designed to create 
conditions in Which the EEDA fol de-individ- 
uation might Occur. The particular topic was 
chosen because it was felt that most people would 
have Inner restraints against expressing hatred of 
their parents and, in fact, many would not even 
Want to admit it to themselves. In preliminary 
experiments, the statement given to Ss did not 
include the Part which indicated that those Who 
initially denied it later turned out to be the ones 
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with the strongest hatred toward their parents, In | 
these preliminary experiments the most frequent |! 
occurrence Was complete avoidance of the topic they | 
had been asked to discuss. Including this state. 
ment provided a force on Ss to talk about it, In 
other words, to the degree that Ss accept the state. 
ment, they experience a more or less strong pressure 
to reveal negative feelings toward their parents, 
This, together with the inner restraints against say- 
ing such things, provided the conditions that we 
Wished to create, 


Observation Methods 


During the 40-minute discussion an observer cate 
gorized statements in terms of whether they re. 
flected positive or negative attitudes toward parents 
in the present or the past; positive or negative atti- 
tudes of others toward their parents; impersonal 
theories about parent-child relationships; and 
Whether they expressed concern with the interaction 
of group members and the discussion procedure, 
Each contribution to the discussion was categorized 
and recorded next to the name of the person who 
made it together with the length of the contribu- 
tion in seconds. Pauses which lasted for 20 seconds 
Or longer were also recorded. In order to permit 
a detailed analysis of the discussion, the observations 
Were divided into 3-minute sequential frames. 

Of particular relevance to the hypothesis being 
tested are those contributions which expressed exist- 
ing negative or positive attitudes that the group 
members have toward their own parents, since from 
these we can infer the degree to which there was a 
reduction in the inner restraint against expressing 
negative feelings. y ন NT 

Experience in our preliminary experiments indi- 
cated that each contribution would have to be 
categorized as an entity. Frequently a statement 
would begin with the implication that the person 
loved his parents deeply and end with an explicit 
denunciation of them. The reverse also appear 
quite often—the group member would begin to 
describe various hostilities he feels toward his par 
ents, only to end with a highly favorable over 
estimate of them. Such examples made it clear 
that expressions of attitudes toward parents cou 
be coded meaningfully only in terms of the ee | 
tribution as a whole rather than in terms of specie 
and often contradictory statements within the er 
tribution. When the observer could not make ৰ 
judgment of the total unit, that is, whether. ৰ 
basic feeling revealed toward parents was posit 
or negative, she categorized it as “questiona' fr 

‘To represent the degree to which inner rie 
against expressing “hatred of parents” was re oy 
in the group, we calculated the difference betwe Ys 
the number of contributions which expressed ne: 
tive attitudes (categorized as N) and the ea) 
of contributions which expressed positive 0 
(categorized as P). The number of P contributl lt 
Was subtracted from the number of N I COM | 
tions because it was felt that P contributions i 
indications of the nonreduction of restraint. up 
larger the difference, the more successful the EE 
had been in reducing restraint against the et 


“sion of negative attitudes toward their parents. 
© Statements categorized as “questionable” were omit- 
“ted from this calculation. Examples of statements 
falling into the two major Observation categories 

follow: 
I Negative Attitudes (N) 

“Frequently I get very angry at my mother and 
“seemingly there's a good reason; but I don’t get 
angry that way with others.” 

“There are times when my parents are so stub- 
born and bull-headed; they think they know best. 
Sometimes I don’t think so.” 

“No matter how much I try to think that my 
folks are good to me, the fact remains that they've 
done me wrong.” 

Positive Attitudes (P) 

‘“] respect my father because he’s got a head on 
his shoulders; he’s more of a leader and a man.” 

“] feel toward my father that if I could be half 
the man he is, I'd be a great success.” 

“] respect my parents for understanding how im- 
portant independence is for the person.” 

The observer 8 was trained intensively in pre- 
«liminary experiments and in informal practice ses- 

sions, To check reliability, the experimenter inde- 
pendently observed one of the discussion groups. 
Calculating reliability by correlating the number of 
Seconds of N in each of the 3-minute observation 
frames for the two observers yields a coefficient of 
91. A correlation could not be computed for P 
because, in that group, it occurred too infrequently. 


i Would expect it to be of comparable magni- 
io 


The Recording of Statements 


To obtain a measure of Ss’ ability to identify 
Who had said what in the discussion, the experi- 
Menter recorded, as nearly verbatim as possible, 10 4 
Statements made by the group members during the 
ae The following criteria were employed 

$¢ ecting these statements from the discussion: 
Ee content of the statement should be distinct 
ne: to permit identification of the person who 
iu 0 i.e. the statement should be as dissimilar 
Fees le from those made by other group mem- 


Ee statement should be about a sentence in 


3. The stat i 

লৰ ement should be grammatically co- 

nl The 10 statements should come from as many 
Up TEE as possible. 

ঞ 1€ TO statements should be distributed over 

Hn 40-minute discussion period. 

nt € conclusion of the discussion, E made sure 

a fame cards were visible, and separated Ss 

le es copying. He then distributed a form and 

1 the following instructions: 

oe SoIng to read off some statements that were 

& in the discussion and some that were not 
Re 

fo Dorothy Peterson, a graduate student in the 
ect of Sociology. 

Tecorde 4 of the groups only 8 or 9 statements were 

ie a is Was occasioned by a lack of statements 

tted the criteria employed. 
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made. If you do not remember the statement hav- 
ing been made, place a check in the first column 
next to the appropriate number. If you remember 
the statement, but offhand you do not recall who 
made it, place a check in the second column next 
to the appropriate number. Finally, if you recall 
Who made the statement write the first name of 
that person in the third column. This is not a mem- 
ory test of any kind, and there is no need to guess,” 
The statements were then read off in the same 
temporal order in which they were made in the 
discussion. Interspersed among the 10 statements, 
in constant order for all groups, were 5 statements 
that were not made in the discussion. These were 
included so as to provide a basis for comparing 
“TJdentification Errors,” i.e., errors in recalling who 
said what, with “Memory Errors,” i.e., errors, in 
remembering the content of the discussion. 

The Ss’ responses to the statements were scored 
in the following way. If, on any of the 10 state- 
ments actually made in the discussion, the person 
failed to recall who had made it or if he attributed 
the statement to the wrong person, he was given an 
error. The average number per person of these “Iden- 
tification Errors” was calculated for each group. 
Errors of general memory were calculated similarly: 
Whenever an S thought that a given statement had 
been made which actually had not or whenever an $§ 
thought that a given statement had not been made 
which actually had, he was given an error. As with 
“Jdentification Errors” these “Memory Errors” were 
averaged for the group. 

The E, in recording the statements, frequently 
had trouble meeting the criteria mentioned above. 
The statements recorded varied greatly in. their 
identifiability. Sometimes a statement would be 
recorded and later on others would make very 
similar statements, thus making the identification 
ambiguous and dificult for Ss. Sometimes, when 
the discussion was proceeding rapidly the experi- 
menter would not be able to. record the statement 
accurately and consequently the recorded statement 
would be quite different from what was actually 
said. To cope with these difficulties some of the 
statements were eliminated from the analysis when 
there were good grounds for believing they were 
poor statements. It 

The specific criteria used to eliminate the state- 
ment were as follows: In groups of five persons or 
nore a statement was eliminated if: (a) all or all 
but one § made errors on it, or (2) all but two 
made errors and the § who made the statement 
erred himself. I 

In groups of four Ss a statement was eliminated 
if all or all but one, including the $ who made the 

ent, made errors on it. - 

en hialeiiei had been eliminated the aver 
age number of “Identification” (1) and “Memory' 
(M) errors was corrected so as to make all groups 
comparable with respect to number of statements. 
The correction consisted of multiplying the number 
of I and M errors, respectively, by 10 and 15 and 
dividing by the number of statements actually used 
in the counting of errors, i.e., the number of state- 
ments recorded and not eliminated. 
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The measure used to represent the ability of the 
group to identify who said what was the average 
number of “Lerrors” minus the average number of 
“Me-errors.” ‘The average number of “M-errors” is 
subtracted in order to correct for general memory 

level of the group. 


The Measurement of Attraction to the Group 


A postsession questionnaire included an item de- 
signed to measure the attractiveness of the group 
for the members. The question and the possible re- 
sponses are as follows: f 

“Frankly, how much would you like to return 
for further discussions of similar topics with this 
same group (assuming your schedule to be free)?” 
+. definitely want to return 
fairly strong desire to return 
feel neutral about it 
fairly strong desire not to return 
definitely do not want to return 
Numerical values were assigned to each alternative 
(1 for “definitely do not want to return”; 5 for 
“definitely want to return”) and an average attrac- 
tion score was computed for each group. 


Explanation to the Subjects 


In each group, after the questionnaire had been 
administered, E explained the purposes of the study 
in detail to Ss. They were told that the data pre- 
sented for the discussion topic were entirely ficti- 

“tious and the reasons for using it, together with 
the reasons for the rest of the Procedure, were dis- 
cussed with them. Sufficient time was spent in this 
manner with each group for them to leave with a 
good understanding of the experiment. ‘They were 
‘also asked not to tell others about the experiment 
Since we did not want future Ss to know what Was 
going to happen in the group. As far as the ex- 
Perimenters know, Ss faithfully kept silent about it. 


REsuLTs 


‘There are two relationships with which we 
Will be primarily concerned in examining the 
results of this experiment: (a) the relation 
between the frequency of negative attitudes 
toward parents revealed in the discussion and 
the ability to identify who said What, and 
(2) the relation between the frequency of 
negative attitudes revealed in the discussion 
and the attractiveness of the group for its 
members. After examining the evidence on 
these two points we will look at possible 
alternative explanations of the data and evi- 
dence for or against such alternatives, 


De-Individuation and 
Restraint 


It will be recalled that our measure of de- 


individuation in a Sroup was the extent to 
which the members of the group were unable 


Reduction of Inner 
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to identify who said what during the discus. 


sion (Lerrors—M-errors). The measure of 
the extent to which inner restraints were 
reduced is the frequency of negative attitudes 
toward parents revealed in the discussion 
(N—P). Figure 1 shows the scatter diagram 
of the obtained relation between these two 
measures. From the theory we elaborated 


above we would expect to find them posi- 


tively correlated. 


+15 


+5 +10 


(N-P) 


-$ (+) 


FiG. I. RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN REDUCTION IN RE- 


STRAINT AND ABILITY TO IDENTIFY WHO SAID WHAT 


Figure 1 shows the scatter diagram of the 
Obtained positive correlation between. these 
two variables. The correlation, including all 
of the groups, is only .22. One of the groups 
however, indicated on the figure by an arrow, 
is considerably off the scale on poorness 0 
identification of who said what. There are 
grounds for believing that this group HE 
affected by a very different factor, i 
disinterest in the experiment and in 
discussion. “ a 

The major grounds for asserting this ন 
the great number of pauses in the died 
for this group. Observing pauses only 
20-second duration or longer, this group I 
a total of over 5 minutes of complete Pla 
during the 40-minute discussion. No oe 
group had pauses totaling more than re 
and a half minutes. Most of the groups 
10 pauses at all lasting as long as 20 Fs 

If we can take this as indicative of dis 
terest and, consequently, attribute bl Pe 
memory in this group to disintereste re 
tentiveness to people, then, considering ist 
far off the scale of the other groups it i$ 


[oj 
may be legitimate to omit this group from 


calculations. Omitting this group, the correla- 
tion between the two variables in Figure 1 is 
57. This correlation is significant at the .o1 
Jevel of confidence. Our further presentation 
and discussion of the data will omit this 
deviant group. 

It is also instructive to examine the rela- 
‘tions between the measure of reduction in 
© estraint and the I-errors and M-errors sep- 
a arately. We would expect the reduction in 
© restraint to be positively correlated with the 
average number of L-errors alone, although 
this correlation should be lower because of 
the uncontrolled general memory factor 
Which enters. ‘The correlation obtained be- 
tween N—P and I-errors is 31. 

Perhaps a more accurate way to eliminate 
the general memory factor from this corre- 
lation would be to calculate the partial 
© correlation of N—P with Lerrors, holding 
Meerrors constant. ‘Table 1 shows the inter- 
correlations among the thrée variables in- 
Yolved in this partial correlation. 


TABLE 1 
INTERCORRELATIONS AMONG I-ERRORS, M-ERRORS 
AND N—P 
“M-ERRoORs N—P 
Terrors 2 ‘31 
M-errors টু 36 


The Partial correlation of N—P with I-errors, 

olding M-errors constant, is .45. 

It is interesting to understand why the 
bee of reduction in restraint (N—P) cor- 
Re Healy with the number of M- 

he le his is probably due to the fact that 
he ডি the members of a group revealed 
| A SLES the more they tended 
oe a the real discussion topic, the less dis- 
| € were the statements which E was 

€ to record verbatim during the discussion. 
যী LEY the greater the number of 
abl Ls contributions, the better were they 
Le What was said. It is also Pos- 
Le ie greater the extent to which 
i EES were revealed in the dis- 
ৰ hae € more attentive were the members 

SR ন being said and, consequently, 
en equate their memory. It then 

at an increase in the expression of 


Megat; 3 
Bative attitudes toward parents is accom- 
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panied by an increase in the inability to 
identify who said what, in spite of a general 
improvement in memory. : 


Reduction of Inner Restraint and. Attraction 
to the Group 

Since the reduction of inner restraints 
allows the group member to behave more 
freely and to satisfy needs which would 
otherwise be difficult to satisfy, groups in 
which reduction of restraint occurs should 
be more attractive to their members. We 
should then expect to find a positive corre- 
lation between the measure of the reduction 
of restraint (N—P) and the average attrac- 
tion to the group as measured on the postses- 
sion questionnaire. ‘This correlation turns out 
to be .36, which is significant at almost the 
10 per cent level of confidence considering 
both tails of the probability distribution. 

There is evidence, then, supporting the two 
major derivations stemming from the theory 
about de-individuation in a group, namely, 
that it does tend to result in the reduction of 
inner restraints and that its occurrence does 
tend to increase the attractiveness of the 
group for its members. 


Possible Alternative Explanations 

In connection with any set of data for 
which a specific theoretical explanation is 
given the question arises: are there alterna- 
tive and perhaps simpler explanations of the 
data? ‘This question is especially pertinent 
in connection with a study such as the present 
one since a relatively new theory is being 
presented. We will consequently present 
possible alternative explanations which vari- 
ous persons have suggested to the authors 
and discuss whether or not these explanations 
are compatible with the data. 

1. Can the results be explained in terms of 
theories of repression or selective forgetting? 
The Ss have been put in a situation where 
they were virtually forced to reveal attitudes 
which they perbaps considered shameful. It 
is plausible to expect that under these ‘con- 
ditions they would tend to repress the shame- 
ful material and, consequently, the more 
shameful material is expressed in a group, the 
poorer is their ability to identify who said 


what. 
It seems to the authors that any theory of 


repression would predict that the content of 
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What was said would be forgotten as well as, 
or even sooner than, who said it. ‘The data, 
however, indicate that the more “shameful 
material” expressed in the group the better 
is the members’ memory for what was said. 
It is only the ability to identify who said 
What which is worse. It would seem further 
that if something like “shame” were the 
determining variable, those groups which 
produced more shameful content would be 
least attractive to their members. The data 
show exactly the opposite result. One may 
conclude that a theory of repression cannot 
adequately explain the results. . 

2. Can the results be explained in terms of 
the Ebbinghaus laws of forgetting? Those 
Broups which followed the experimental in- 
structions best stated more instances of nega- 
tive attitudes towards their parents and said 
more things of a personal nature. This 
means they produced more statements of the 
kind that E recorded verbatim and tested 
them on. From experiments on forgetting 
We know that the more statements there 
are to be remembered, the poorer will the 
memory be. 

This type of explanation again would 
predict poorer memory for what was said in 
those groups who revealed a lot of negative 
attitudes toward their parents. ‘This is con. 
trary to the facts. It would also seem that 
this explanation cannot handle the Obtained 
Positive relation with the attractiveness of the 
group. 

3. Can the results be explained in terms of 
division of attention? It is plausible to sup- 
Pose that in those groups where more nega- 
tive attitudes were revealed, the members 
became correspondingly more interested and 
engrossed in the content of the discussion. 
Since they were Paying so much attention to 
What was said they could not Pay attention 
to who was saying it. This theory would 
account for the fact that there is a negative 
Correlation between the frequency of nega- 
tive attitudes revealed and number of M- 
errors while a positive correlation exists 
between the former Variable and number of 
Terrors, This theory would also explain the 
relation with attraction to the group. ‘Those 
groups in which more interesting discussions 


took place were more attractive to their 
members, 
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‘This theory has one additional implication, 
It would imply that one should obtain a size- 
able negative correlation between the number 
of I-errors and the number of M-errors. This 
should certainly be the case if it is a matter 
of division of attention and the more one 
Pays attention to content the less attention is 
it possible to pay to who is saying what. The 
actual result is that there is a correlation of 
24 between these two kinds of errors, This 
Would seem definitely to refute the division 
Of attention explanation. 

4. Can the results be explained simply in 
terms of individual reactions rather than as 


a group phenomenon? Perhaps those indi- | 


Viduals who revealed negative attitudes 
toward their parents tended to ignore who 
Was speaking because of the shameful nature 
of the content. 


by an analysis of the data in terms of indi- 
viduals withingeach group. If it is a matter 
of individual reaction, then, within each 
group, the same relationship should hold that 
Wwe find when we use the group as the unit 
of analysis. Accordingly, we ranked the 
members of each group on the basis of the 
extent to which each member made conttri- 
butions to the discussion which revealed 
negative attitudes toward their parents 
(N—P). We then examined the measure of 
ability to identify who said what (Lerrors— 
M-errors) in relation to these ranks. 

It we split each group in half on the basis 
of the N—P measure there is no consistent 
difference between the upper and Jo 
halves on the ability to identify who sal 
what. In 10 of the groups those who con- 
tributed more negative statements made more 
identification errors and in the other 12 
groups the relationship is reversed.5. In other 
Words, the analysis on an individual basis 
reveals no relationship at all between the two 
measures. ন ) 

It might be argued that dividing a 
SrOUp into two parts is a rather gross ana ys 
and might obscure an existing relation 
We Consequently also analyzed the This 
dividing each group into four parts. fn 
Tequired some arbitrary decisions as to 

© This analysis continues to exclude the extremely 


deviant group. IE this group were included i i) 
‘¢ 13 groups where the relationship was reve 


‘This possible explanation can be refuted 


) when there were actually more than 
—P scores in a group, but these deci- 
be made fairly easily. When 
e only three different N—P scores 
Ip, they were analyzed as belonging 
three quartiles when groups were 
When there were only two dif- 
—P scores in a group they were 
as belonging to the middle two 
In this manner all groups could 
ined and the average calculated for 
artile of [errors minus M-errors. 
lowing tabulation shows these data: 


[= 


lartile division Average 
on N—P N Lerrors—M-errors 
hest quartile 25 53% 

nd quartile 32 —.42 

d quartile 34 *44 

th quartile 23 37 


ar that there is no relationship be- 
two measures when analyzed in 
lanner. ‘The variation within any 
le is quite large and none of the differ- 
en approach statistical significance. 
ht also be argued that this analysis 
of dispose of the notion that it may be 
Ual reaction rather than a group phe- 
On because this analysis obscures the 
magnitude of the N—P measure 
may be important. ‘The data were 
gly also analyzed by individuals 
l on the basis of absolute amount of 
The following tabulation presents the 
Of this analysis: 
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Absolute score Average errors 
on N—P N  —M-errors 
greater than zero 42 27 
zero y 28 +04 
less than zero . 43 25 


None of these differences are appreciable or 
statistically significant. Once more it is clear 
that analyzing the data by individuals does 
not show the same relationship which was 
found when the data were analyzed by 
groups. This certainly lends support to the 
theory which explains the results as a group 
phenomenon. 


SUMMARY 


A group phenomenon which we have 
called de-individuation has been described 
and defined as a state of affairs in a group 
where members do not pay attention to other 
individuals qua individuals, and, correspond- 
ingly, the members do not feel they are being 
singled out by others. The theory was ad- 
vanced that such a state of affairs results in 
a reduction of inner restraints in the mem- 
bers and that, consequently, the members 
will be more free to indulge in behavior from 
which they are usually restrained. It was 
further hypothesized that this is a satisfying 
state of affairs and its occurrence would tend 
to increase the attactiveness of the group. 

A laboratory study was conducted to test 
this theory and the data from this study tend 
to support it. Other possible explanations of 
the obtained results have been considered and 
found inadequate. 
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AGE AND SEX DIFFERENCES ON THE RORSCHACH EXPERIENCE 
BALANCE 


WILLIAM 
Lincoln State Scho 


GREAT deal of study has been given re- 
A cently to the problem of delineating 

the “normal” Rorschach protocol, the 
ultimate aim being a fuller understanding of 
the nature of the deviancy so characteristic of 
most pathological states. It is generally ac- 
Kknowledged that a great many factors may 
influence the range of deviation we should 
expect of the “normal” Rorschach protocol. 
However, little has been reported concerning 
the effects of the sex and the age of the sub- 
ject upon the normal variations to be found 
in his Rorschach record. 

Rorschach (7) suggested that some varia- 
tion was to be expected in the course of the 
individual’s life span, notably in his experi- 
ence type. He indicated that, although evi- 
dence was minimal, some differences were to 
be seen between the sexes in their approach 
and experience-type in the test. Klopfer and 
Kelley (6) point out the possibility of varia- 
tion based upon both age and sex of the sub- 
ject, and admit the lack of large-scale investi- 
gations which would explore these differ- 
ences. Ford (3) has made an extensive study 
of Rorschach characteristics of young chil- 
dren, and Hertz (4, 5) has done notable 
study of adolescent records. ‘The most com- 
Plete study of an average “healthy” sample 
of adults is that of Beck (1). However, 
Beck's study is not concerned with age and 
Sex Variation in the average group. 

‘There are undoubtedly two very important 
reasons for this lack of evidence concerning 
age and sex differences in the average adult 
Rorschach. One is the manifest difficulty in 
securing large, relatively homogeneous groups 
of adults having wide range of age variation. 
A second, and perhaps more important, is 
the extreme difficulty in making comparisons 
between groups on Rorschach factors. This 
has been true especially of complex factors 
such as experience type, manner of approach, 
etc. which do not lend themselves readily to 
the usual statistical treatments. 

A technique of pattern tabulation has been 
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developed recently by Cronbach (2), which 
has the advantage of being especially suited 
for the statistical treatment of Rorschach ex- 
perience balance and similar complex scores, 
This technique permits the comparison of 
groups in terms of the distribution of pat- 
terns of scores; thus, the results can be made 
more psychologically meaningful than can 
simple comparison of groups in terms of 
mean scores or other measures. 

It is the purpose of this investigation to 
apply the technique of pattern tabulation to 
a study of variation in Rorschach experience 
balance with age and sex, in a group of nor- 
mal adults of homogeneous intelligence and 
occupational levels. 


PROCEDURE 


During the three-year period from 1947 to 1950, 
all new employees of the Lincoln State School and 
Colony were given the Rorschach and the Wechsler- 
Bellevue Intelligence Scale. From these employee 
files were drawn the records of 246 individuals who 
Were applying for jobs as institutional worker, at- 
tendant, or clerical worker, and who showed a 
Wechsler IQ between 95 and 111. Each record had 

given and scored by one of three psychologists, 
cach of whom had wide experience in Rorsehic 
scoring and administration, and who had worke. 
closely together during that period. Beck scoring 
Was used throughout. In order to lessen the poss 
bility of different proportions of the various sex an 
age groups having been tested by the different psy- 
chologists, the number of male and female sub o 
and of subjects over and under 50 years Ef y 
cach examiner were drawn into contingency tab ন 
Chi-square from these tables showed no significant 
deviation from chance for the number of subject 
of each sex or age tested by each examiner. ) 

The age range represented in the 246 subjects UE 
18 to 65 years. However, it was decided to 
chotomize the age range into subjects above Fe 
below 50 years of age.- This age was taken চ 
Point of dichotomy since it is mentioned by | ? 
schach as period of probable change in the EXPEL 
type. Thus the group was subdivided 3 L; 
females below 50 CA, 71 males below 50 C. be I 
females 50 or over, and 42 males 50 or a50V% 
Table 1 present CA characteristics of these Bro + 

Cronbach’s method of pattern tabulation invo Ve, 

a) taking three scores constituting a meanin 


f 
Pattern; (b) transforming each score by means ৫ 


TABLE 1 
CA CHARACTERISTICS OF THE GRrouP 


MEAN CA SD CA 2 OF DIF. 
29.65 9.910 2 
31.86 8.720 Hou. 
54-44 3.275 H 
56.28 4.825 Not sig. 
39.45 10.361 


ntile distribution into a normalized scale; 
yeraging the three normalized scores for 
ion; (d) subtracting the average from each 
lormalized scores to obtain “profile scores” 
person; (e) plotting each set of profile 
a triangular homogeneous-coordinate dia- 
(f) comparing distributions by chi-square for 
areas.l 

er the pattern scores had been plotted for the 
group, the frequency of the occurrence of 
‘belonging to members of the four age and 
Jbgroups was recorded for certain areas. For 
pose, the triangular coordinate graph was 
into four large areas: Area I, showing an 
s upon M in the experience balance; Area 
ing a constricted experience balance with 
Ss upon F responses; Area III, showing an 


bh . Individual cases falling 
ding lines for areas were given a frequency 
alf for each area. 


reader is referred to the paper by Cronbach (2) 
letailed explanation of this method. 


TABLE 2 
FREQUENCY OF CASES IN EACH AREA 


FEMALE MALE 


<50 CA >50 CA <s50 CA >s50 CA ToraL 
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<50X>50 <5০0X>5০ 
MXF <50X>50  MXF>50  MXF<so M i 
Ns Ns <5% Ns ত 
Ns <i Ns Ns Ns 
<2% Ns Ns >5% Ns 
Ns <I% Ns Ns <5% 
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Before statistical treatment of the frequency of 
occurrence in each area was undertaken, it was 
necessary to examine the differences according to 
age and sex in the general factor of responsiveness. 
Table 3 presentes these mean response characteristics 
by age and sex. The t¢ for each pair of mean dif- 
ferences was not significantly different from chance, 
The technique of chi-square was utilized in the 
comparison of the age and sex subgroups for each 


TABLE 3 
MEAN ToTAL RESPONSES FOR THE GROUP 

Grou MEAN R SDR p OF DIF. 
Females 25.95 14.850 
Males 23.05 13.003 AAS RD 
CA<so 26.20 I5.05I y 
CA> 50 22.80 12.604 2350 

Total 25.00 14.365 


area of emphasis. For this purpose 2X2 frequency 
tables were employed. For example, in Area I 
the dichotomy of Males-Females was taken against 
number of cases in I, number of cases not in I, etc. 
It will be noted from Table 4 that highly sig- 
nificant age differences occurred in Area Il (con- 
stricted), Area IV (balanced), while significant sex 
differences were seen in Area III (color emphasis), 
and somewhat less so in Area I (M emphasis). 


Discussion 


The analysis of the patterning of experi-. 
ence balance scores for this group seems to 
indicate that there is a marked tendency for 
subjects over 50 years of age to show a con- 
striction of the experience balance and a rela- 
tively heavy emphasis upon F responses. 
Further analysis shows that this trend is 
more pronounced among the female subjects 
over 50 than among the males over 50. It is 
interesting to note Rorschach’s (7) suggestion 
that after age 40, introversive features tend 


22.5 3 144430:5, LS 64.5 iin ith progressive trends toward 
20 20 21 16.5 77-5 to diminish, with p Bre The pres- 
24.5 14 Ir 6 55.35 coarctation with increasing age. 2 
fs 3-5 19.5 4-5 48.5 ent finding would tend to support the pres- 
3 2 42 246.0 ence of some such trend. However, the pres- 
TABLE 4 


PRoBsABILITY LEVELS FOR X2 IN COMPARISONS OF SUBGROUPS 
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ent study tends to indicate constriction in the 
female subjects counterbalanced by consid- 
erable introversive inclination in the male 
subjects. It is not impossible that, if this 
trend exists, it has differential effect and rate 
between the sexes. This finding can prob- 
ably be interpreted in the light of the earlier 
onset of the menopause and involutional 
period in the female than the corresponding 
period in the male. Perhaps this trend toward 
constriction in the female subjects over 50 is a 
reflection of postmenopausal involutional 
tendencies in some of the subjects. It would 
be of considerable interest to trace this sex 
difference into the range of senility in order 
to determine if the contriction trend continues 
to operate in both sexes. 

‘The infrequency of subjects showing a bal- 
anced experience type after age 50 is probably 
a function of the shift toward the constricted 
and the introversive types. This is not the 
case with the groups under 50, however, who 
seem to show a relatively constant dispersion 
over the various areas, with the exception of 
Area II. 

It will be noted that only 48.5 cases fell 
in the “balanced” or “ambiequal” category of 
Area IV. ‘This comprises only 19.7 per cent 
of the entire group. Even if 19 more cases 
found to have a “dilated” experience balance 
are added to this number, only 27.4 per cent 
of the cases are accounted for. “This contrasts 
sharply with the normal “Spiegel” sample of 
Beck (1), which is characterized as showing 
“ambiequal, moderately dilated experience 
balance” and a “Auid, resilient Psyche.” How- 
ever, Beck's procedure of generalizing from 
an experience balance formed from the mean 
M and C-sum of his group is questionable 
in the extreme, 

. In Area III there appeared to be both a rela- 
tive overfrequency of female subjects, and an 
Underfrequency of male subjects. ‘This sug- 
ests some tendency for the overemphasis of 
the experience balance on color to be more 
Characteristic of females. Once again, Ror- 
schach has assumed that the number of C 
Tesponses will be somewhat larger in female 
subjects than in males, and the present find- 
ing tends to support this conclusion. No cor- 
responding emphasis in another direction is 
to be seen for the male Subjects in this study. 
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Further analysis of our data tends to SUg- 
gest that this sex difference in color emphasis 
is more characteristic of subjects under 50 
than those above 50. This trend, however, 
falls slightly short of the level required for 
statistical significance. ‘This sex difference 
might be a function of the fairly heavy 
weighting of the group of females under 
50 with women presumably at early stages 
of the menopause. দ 
While this study has obvious shortcomings, 
it is felt to show the influence of trends op- 
erating in the variation of experience balance 
with age and sex differences. Furthermore, 
it demonstrates the application of a statistical 
device to a comparison of Rorschach scores 
hitherto impractical for lack of suitable treat- 


ment. It is hoped that further work will be’ 


done utilizing this and other techniques in 
more detailed analyses of basic Rorschach 
problems, particularly that of exploring the 
characteristics of the “normal” Rorschach 
record. 


SUMMARY 


I. Rorschach records of 246 adults of nor- 
mal intelligence were taken from the em- 
ployee files of Lincoln State School and 
Colony. These were subgrouped according 
to sex and age, 

2. Experience balance of these records was 
analyzed according to the method of pattern 
tabulation. 

3. A significant trend was noted toward 
constriction in subjects over 50 years of age, 
Particularly among female subjects. An in- 
troversive trend was also found for male 
subjects beyond 50 years. 2 

4- Significantly fewer subjects of either sex 
Over 50 years showed a balanced experience 
type than did subjects under 50 years. 

5. There was a significant trend for higher 
incidence of color emphasis among fema'e 
subjects. Male subjects below 50 years 0 
age showed no marked trends. 

6. It is concluded that experience balance 
does show variation with both sex and 2g¢. 
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HE study by Postman, Bruner, and Mc- 

Ginnies, entitled “Personal Values as 

Selective Factors in Perception” (4), is 
of considerable theoretical significance. ‘They 
conclude that individual value preferences 
are significantly associated with recognition 
time for words presumably representing those 
values. 

‘The present paper has two purposes: (a) 
to compare the results obtained by using a 
direct measurement of value preferences with 
those obtained by the indirect method used 
by Postman, Bruner, and McGinnies, which 
involves scores on the Allport-Vernon Study 
of Values; (2) to repeat the study of Post- 
man, Bruner, and McGinnies (hereafter re- 
ferred to as PBM) with the addition of a 
more satisfactory statistical procedure, 

A current view in psychology maintains 
that human behavior can be most effectively 
understood and predicted in terms of factors 
operant within the phenomenological field of 

‘ the individual (5). ‘This field is seen to be 
Organized around the phenomenal self. ‘The 
assumption is made that “once the phenom- 
enal self has become established, experience 
thereafter can only be interpreted in terms of 
that self. Thus all perceptions which are 
meaningful to the individual derive their 
meaning from the relation they bear to the 
Phenomenal self already in existence” (6, p. 


If these assumptions are true, then how 
does the phenomenal self influence the or- 
ganization of the total phenomenal field? 
Solely through the processes of accentuation 
and fixation, i.e, by inducing differential 
focusing upon the data immediately present 
in the field of awareness, both from extero- 


1 This research was supported in Part by a Counseling 
Center Research Fellowship, University of Chicago. 


ceptive sources and from memory? Or could 
it be that the phenomenal self exercises some 
influence at an even prior stage in the per- 
ceiving process, during the selection which 
determines which data shall enter the field of 
awareness? ! 

We are asking here a question which is | 
very similar to the one which is raised in 
the PBM study. Each of these questions 
leads to an investigation of possible relation- 
Ships between the factors which have been 
posited as central determinants of personality, 
and the exteroceptive perceptual behavior of 
the individual. Postman, Bruner, and Mc- 
Ginnies find a partial answer to the question 
When they conclude from their study that 
there is a significant association between 
personal value preference as measured by the 
Allport-Vernon Study of Values, and the 
recognition time for words associated with 
these values. ‘Thus, they show a relationship 
between one kind of central personality de- 
terminant (value preference) and one kind 
of exteroceptive perceptual behavior (recogni 
tion of rapidly exposed words). f 

Because of the theoretical significance 0! 
these Postman, Bruner, and McGinnies fin 4 
ings, and because a preliminary study by sl 
of the present authors failed to corroborate 
their results,> it was decided to repeat thei 
study. 


THE EXPERIMENT 


Twenty-seven subjects, volunteers fro n 
ductory psychology class at the Universi! 
cago, were shown thirty-six words, one 
in a Harvard-Dodge tachistoscope with il 


mm an intro- 
ty of Chi 
at a time, 
Jumination 


d 
in outcome 2% 
Sao) it explains 
This study 3 


2 This preliminary study is ambiguous 
is merely of historical interest here becau: 
why the present study was undertaken. 
reported in Haigh’s thesis (2, pp. 86-98). 
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fixed at approximately .6 foot-candles.3 The words 
were originally selected by PBM to represent the six 
value categories measured by the Allport-Vernon 
Study of Values. They are listed by value category 
in Table 1. 

These words were shown to the subject in ran- 
dom order, using the same procedure as described 
by PBM. To obtain an independent measure of per- 
sonal value orientation for these words, the Allport- 
Vernon Study of Values was administered to each 
subject within four weeks after tachistoscopic pres- 
entation. 

A second method for measuring value preference 
Was used in the present study, but not in the PBM 
study. At the same time the subjects took the All. 
port-Vernon test, they were asked to rank the stimu- 
lus words in the order of their liking for them. The 
procedure was defined as follows: 


1, All words were to be put into nine piles, with the 
Words liked the most at one extreme, and the words 
liked the least at the other extreme. 
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There are, thus, two intermediate assumptions 
involved in using this method of value preference, 
On the other hand, this indirect procedure posits a 
set of general values, an assumption which has 
wider theoretical implications than those extending 
from the simple indication of relative preference for 
single words. Thus, if the results utilizing the in- 
direct method are confirmed by those from the 
direct procedure, the assumptions are justified. 
Even more important, such corroboration would in- 
dicate that the indirect method of measuring pref- 
ences could safely be used in investigations where 
the true purpose had to be concealed from the 
subjects. 


ANALYSIS OF RESULTS 


Indirect method of measurement. Is time 
of recognition significantly influenced by the 
value which a given stimulus word repre- 
sents? As in the PBM experiment, each 


TABLE 1 
STIMULUS WoRDs REPRESENTING THE SIX ALLPORT-VERNON VALUE CATEGORIES 


THEoRETICAL Economic AESTHETIC SocuL POLITICAL ReLicious 
theory income beauty loving govern prayer 
verify useful artist kindly famous sacred. 
Ree wealthy poetry devoted compete worship 
logical finance elegant helpful citizen blessed 
research economic literary friendly politics religion 
analysis commerce graceful sociable dominate reverent 


2. The words in cach pile were to be put into rank 
order, with the one liked most at one extreme, and the 
liked next beside it, and so on. The net result 
i 2 rank ordering of all thirty-six words with refer- 
f i to the subject's preferences, i.e., the extent to which 

€ subject liked cach word in relation to all the words. 


be direct method was introduced after consid- 
i tion of the circuitous connection in the original 

Sign between the subject's value preferences and 
i stimulus words. ‘To review this indirect pro- 

Ure, the subject is first asked, via the Allport- 
Ry to make choices describing his own be- 
১ Vi Or indicating his interests. Each of these 
fhe is then assumed to be associated with one 
ERT Spranger value categories, and thus a 
fs efor each of these categories is obtained by 
fT Rortion Of choices which are found to fall 
NR Each of the stimulus words is also 
(ton the basis of unanimous classification by 
Cons IP of judges to be associated with a particular 

ger Value category. 


b 
Ue they were shown 73 words, but the other 
whieh of Es refers to a separate aspect of the study 
ot IA not be reported on here. That this other 
re lr the study did not affect the part reported on 
RE ord by the similarity of results here pre- 
Ln those obtained in the PBM study. For details 
ls other aspect of the study, see Haigh (2). 


subject's value profile was compared with bis 
time-of-recognition profile. These psycho- 
graphs were found to be quite similar to the 
ones which were plotted from the PBM re- 
sults. Visual inspection suggests that in this 
sample, as in the PBM sample, time of recog- 
nition varies as a function of value.* 
Following the statistical treatment em- 
ployed in the PBM study, the value scores 
of each subject in this study were classified as 
falling above or below the population mean 
for the Allport-Vernon test. His. time-of- 
recognition scores were similarly divided into 
those falling below or above his own mean 
time of recognition. Combining the results 
for all subjects into a two by two contingency 
table, a chi-square test of independence was 
performed. The obtained chi-square value of 
935 is quite close to the value (11.87) ob- 


4 the evidence of these psychograpbs is merely 
Pe ste bol in no sense conclusive, they are not 
reproduced in the present paper. They may be found in 
the Haigh thesis (2). 
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tained by Postman, Bruner, and McGinnies. 
‘There is a striking similarity between the 
contingency table constructed from these data 
(cf. Table 2) with the table constructed from 
the PBM data. If this statistical method for 
handling the data were adequate, then these 
results would show that the association be- 
tween value orientation and time-of-recogni- 
tion is not random. 

Critique of statistical procedure. The re- 
sults presented thus far agree with those of 
Postman, Bruner, and McGinnies. However, 
it must be noted that the fundamental statis- 
tic involved both in the PBM study and in 
the above analysis is the chi-square test of 
independence. The psychographs are merely 
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most common error detected by them in stud. 
ies employing chi square. 

It will be recalled that in the PBM study 
and in the present study the chi-square values 
were obtained by combining the recognition | 
times for all subjects, making for a total chi- 
square value as contrasted with a pooled chi- 
square, in which chi-square values are com- 
puted for each subject and then added. Lewis 
and Burke say: “Whenever individual sub- 
jects each make more than one response per 
trial, linkages among the measures within 
the trial must result unless there are no indi- 
vidual differences” (3, P. 443). Visual inspec 
tion of our data reveals that there are indi- 
Vidual differences as to range of recognition 


TABLE 2 


CHI-SQUARE ‘TEsT OF SIGNIFICANCE OF ASSOCIATION BETWEEN VALUE PREFERENCE AND TIME OF RECOGNITION 
(Theoretical frequencies are in parentheses) 


Above mean 


‘Time of recognition 
Below mean 


X2=9.35 


VALUE ScoRES 


ABOVE MEAN BELow MEAN 


167 2I1 

(189.6) (188.4) 378 
282 235 
(259.4) (257.6) 517 
449 446 


P<.o1 
El Tia) SEES Sn EEL PS.OT AEE 


Suggestive, certainly not conclusive, in point- 
ing to a relationship between value and per- 
ceptual orientation. ‘The only significant dif- 
ferences obtained in the PBM study among 
the recognition times for value ranks were 
those between rank 1 and rank 6, and between 
rank 1 and rank 5. It is possible, in the ab- 
sence of an analysis of Variance, that these 
differences might have been derived from the 
tails of a random distribution—that, in other 
Words, the relationship can be explained on 
the basis of chance. The conclusion that 
value is a determinant of Perceptual response 
rests primarily upon the evidence furnished 
by the chi-square test of independence. How- 
ever, the use of total chi square as employed 
in the present study and in the PBM study 
seems to be questionable. Lewis and Burke, 
in a paper on the use and misuse of the chi 
square test (3), cite lack of independence 
among the single events or measures as the 


times. (Statistical corroboration of these in- 
dividual differences is supplied below in the 
results of the analysis of variance.) These 
individual differences lead to dependence 
among the events measured, and so violate 
an assumption required for the use of chi- 
square. 

Two other methods for analyzing. these 
data are possible. (a) Chi square could be 
computed for each subject, and the resulting 
Values could be pooled. One objection to this 
technique is that the chi square for eac 6 
subject would be based on a total N of 3 
Which would yield rather small theo Te 
frequencies for each cell. A variation on til 
approach would be to use the Fishel 
exact method (1, pp. to obtain 2 Pr. 
ability value TRAE these probabil | 
ities could then be combined by means of ¢ fl 
square (1, Ppp. 99-107). (6) An AD 
Variance can be performed to test the effec 
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TABLE 3 
ANALYSES OF VARIANCE OF RECOGNITION 'TiMss 
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A. INDIRECT MEASUREMENT OF VALUE 
(using Allport-Vernon) 


B. DIRECT MEASUREMENT OF LIKING 


Source of variance F F 
Subjects 55.64 +001 
Values 5.19 +001 
Subjects X values 1.05 >.০5 


/ 


value preference upon recognition times. 
This alternative was used in the present 
study. 

Results of analysis of variance. ‘The recog- 
nition times were arranged in terms of values 
as measured by the indirect method, and an 
analysis of variance was carried out. ‘The re- 
sults, shown in Table 34, indicate that there 
are marked individual differences in mean 
recognition times. More important is the 
corroboration of the fact that recognition 
time is influenced by value preferences. 

Direct method of measurement. The same 
recognition times for each of the 36 stimulus 
Words were reanalyzed in terms of each 
subject's rank order of preference. ‘To make 
the results more comparable with the preced- 
ing analysis, each subject's rank order was 
divided into six groups of six words each: 
Words ranked 1-6 were put in the first group; 
Words ranked 7-12 in the second, etc. 

An analysis of variance was performed on 
these data, with the results shown in ‘Table 
38. ‘The contributions of subjects and of 
Value groups are highly significant. In 
neither of the analyses reported in ‘Table 3 
is the interaction variance significant. 
ee each analysis of variance indicated 
oe \; ue preferences were associated with 
i gnition times, the various pairs of means 
each analysis (cf. Table 4) were tested by 


z % 3 4 5 


Mean recognition time 


in seconds) -060 


+058 .055 057 


A. INDIRECT MEASUREMENT 
RANK ORDER OF ALLPORT-VERNON 


6 


+060 


EE EAs 


Source of variance F : FD 
Subjects 55.50 +001 
Liking rank (by sixths) 3:43 OI 
SubjectsX ranks 1.59 >.০5 


Deities TA oT SEE TNE NOTE 


the t-test. ‘The results are shown in ‘Table 
5. ‘The major finding is that the recogni- 
tion time for least preferred words tends to be 
significantly longer than the time for other 
words. 


CoMPARISON AND DiscUssION 


The present analysis of the relationship be- 
tween recognition time and value preferences 
has yielded results similar to those found in 
the PBM study. Positive values tend to be as- 
sociated with shorter recognition times. 
agreement between the results of the two 
studies is of great importance, especially in 
view of the level of statistical significance of 
the present findings. 

Certain differences between the studies 
may be noted, however. The range of the 
PBM means is twice that of our means. Also 
the slowest mean recognition times in our 
study (.064 and .066) are faster than the 
fastest mean time (.075) in the PBM data. 
Furthermore, the means reported by PBM 
suggest that the relationship between prefer- 
ence and recognition time is most mM: ‘ked for 


present study suggests that the relationship 
is most marked for the least preferred value. 
These trends apply only to the range of value 
preferences sampled; more extreme values 
might show different trends. 


TABLE 4 
MEAN RECOGNITION TIME BY VALUE GROUPINGS 


B. DIRECT MEASUREMENT 
RANK ORDER OF EXPRESSED LIxINGs 
FOR SEPARATE WoORDS 


1 2 3 4 
(16) (7-12) (13-18) (19-24) (25-30) (37-36) 
০054 056 059 ‘o6r 060 066 


6 


+064 
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TABLE 5 


SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCES BETWEEN MEANS FOR 
VALUE GROUPINGS 


2 3 4 5 6 

Ia Indirect XEEE 37 74 74 

b Direct “74 1.85 2.59°* 2.22% 
2a Indirect ‘74 1.85 1.85 

b Direct LILI 1.85 148 
3a Indirect He ER EASE 

b Direct 74 437 

4a Indirect +00 

b Direct 37 1.85 
5a Indirect 1.48 
b Direct 2.22* 


* Significant at- the .05 level. 
** Significant at the .o1 level. 
*** Significant at the .oor level. 


‘The most plausible way to account for these 
differences seems to be in terms of the in- 
structions to the subjects. In the present study, 
When subjects seemed to be waiting until 
reasonably certain of the presented word, 
they were urged to guess. Apparently in the 
PBM study subjects were merely instructed to 
report what they saw without being urged 
during the experiment. It is likely that the 
faster reaction times in our data are asso- 
ciated with their reduced variation. 

Of particular interest is the comparison of 
the two methods of measuring values. The 
direct method yields a clearer trend in the 
group means, with a larger range. However, 
the similarity in the over-all trends indicates 
the acceptability of the two assumptions in- 
Volved in the indirect method. Furthermore, 
these results suggest that the indirect method 
can be used with confidence under conditions 


Where the purpose of the research must be 
hidden.s 


man and Schneider (5) also shows that the PBM finding 

quent words, but not for rela- 
‘The mean log frequency for the 
CPEone authors is 2.10 
close to the mean value for the CEES Je 
the Solomon-Howes list. 


2৫ these tw 
Papers obtained duration thresholds considerably এট 
those of cither the PBM study, or that Teported here. 
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SUMMARY 


This study examined the effect of value 
Preferences for 36 words upon time required 
to recognize these words when presented 
tachistoscopically. The value preferences were 
measured in two ways. (a) Each subject di- 
rectly expressed his preference by ranking the 
Words. (&) Each subject completed the All 
Port-Vernon Study of Values; since the word 
list contained six words representing each of 
the six value categories on the Allport-Vernon 
test, the relative value preferences for each 
group of words could be inferred from his 
test profile. ‘This indirect method was used 
by Postman, Bruner and McGinnies (4), and 
Part of this study repeated their work. 

‘There was considerable agreement between 
the results of the previous study and those of 
the present one using the second indirect 
method of measuring preferences. Both 
showed a relationship between value prefer- 
ence and speed of recognition. ‘The conclu- 
sions of the PBM study are clouded by the 
use of an equivocal statistical procedure, 
However, the present data were analyzed by 
a more satisfactory statistical technique, s0 
that we may accept the conclusions of the 
earlier study. 

‘The two methods of measuring preferences 
showed similar results. However, the direct 
method yielded a clearer trend with sharper 
discrimination between the extreme value 
categories. 
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no adequate data on the validity of 

the Szondi test, its use as a psycho- 
diagnostic instrument in clinics and hospitals 
appears to be increasing. Deri’s Introduc- 
tion to the Szondi Test (1), the only authori- 
tative work available in English, and the 
publicity given the test have excited wide- 
spread interest in it. 

Few studies designed to test the basic as- 
sumptions or the diagnostic validity of the 
Szondi test have been reported. Rabin (4) 
has shown that students and psychologists 
can identify the diagnosis represented by the 
pictures with significantly better than chance 
results. Guertin (3) found that the distribu- 
tion of picture choices differs significantly 
from what would be expected on the basis of 
chance alone. Fosberg’s (2) four-part study of 
the Szondi has been the most extensive to 
date. He compared the positive and negative 
choices of one hundred normals, fifty paranoid 
schizophrenics, and fifty mixed psychotic 
cases for each factor. Although he found 
that chance is not the only determiner of 
these choices, only the p-F factor distinguished 
the records of normal from abnormal people. 
Contrary to what would have been expect 
On the basis of Szondi’s theory, the s factor, 
showed “no differential frequencies for pre- 
and post-electrically induced grand mal seiz- 
ঢা? while the “Szondi sex vector [factors 
ee $] is not sensitive to recent vs. remote 
cu OR (2, P. 43). He therefore con- 
h that “the Szondi in its present form 
should not be used in a clinical situation” (2, 
P. 43). 

a studies have generally been con- 
i MEE aspects of the Szondi 
a ন their conclusions have been based 
ee only one or two administrations of the 
* For these reasons, they cannot be con- 


[D): the fact that there are almost 


sidered adequate tests of the diagnostic valid- 
ity of the Szondi. Deri makes it clear that 
“the administration of the test has to be 
repeated at least six, preferably ten, times, 
to be able to give a valid clinical interpreta- 
tion of the personality” (1, p. 14). 

The present study, which is based upon re- 
peated administrations of the test, was de- 
signed to investigate a number of Deri’s 
statements about diagnosis and personality 
empirically. Although there are many warn- 
ings that diagnosis must be concerned with 


“constellations of factors,” “configurational 
pattern of the 


total test,” or “patterning of 
the total series of test profiles,” Deri makes 
many statements about the clinical and diag- 
nostic meanings of individual factors. We 
wish to examine the validity of these state- 
ments by determining whether or not the 
choice reactions which Deri claims to be 
characteristic of well-adjusted or maladjusted 
individuals are, in fact, typical of these people. 
More specifically, this investigation is con- 
cerned with two major questions: (a) Will 
normal subjects and neurotic subjects differ 
as Deri predicts they will in the types of re- 
sponses made to the Szondi test? (2b) Will 
improvement as a result of psychotherapy be 
reflected in changes in choice reactions on 
the Szondi test? 


SUBJECTS AND PROCEDURE 


Our subject population consisted of 40 students 
at the University of Wisconsin. Twenty of these 
students, 13 men and 7 women, were patients at 
the Neurospychiatric section of the University’s 
Student Health Service 2 All of these students 
were diagnosed as neurotics, and all of them re- 


1'The authors wish to” express their appreciation to 
Dr. Annette Washburne and Dr. Thelma Hruza of the 
Department of Student Health of the University of Wis- 
consin for their assistance in obtaining the neurotic 


subjects. 
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ceived psychotherapy. Regardless of the specific 
diagnostic category into which they were finally 
Placed, all of the students came to the clinic for 
help voluntarily because they felt maladjusted, 
tense, and unhappy and were experiencing strong 
feelings of conflict. ‘The control group of normal 
students consisted of 20 subjects, 10 men and 10 
women, who did not now feel, and had never felt, 
the need for psychotherapeutic help. 

‘The Szondi test was administered to each of the 
patients six times (with one- or two-day intervals 
between administrations) when he first came to 
the clinic. Each patient took the test six times 
again after two or three months of treatment. By 
this time, the mean number of therapy sessions com- 
pleted was 11.9, and all patients had had at least 
Six therapeutic conferences. All the patients were 
considered to be making some progress in therapy, 
13 of them being rated as “improved” or “much 
improved.” 

‘The 20 normal control subjects volunteered to 
take the test six times with one- or two-day inter- 
Vals between test sessions. 

‘The plan of the investigation (which is paralleled 
by the plan of the presentation) was as follows. We 
selected statements or series of related statements 
(direct quotations from Deri’s book) which involve 
characteristics of one or both of our subject groups. 
‘These statements, then, have important diagnostic 
implications. On the basis of each quotation and 
its implications, two specific predictions were made 
With respect to the differences between (a) the 
choice reactions which would be made by the 
‘normal and neurotic groups and (6) the initial, 
Pretherapy responses of the neurotics and their 
responses after two or three months of therapy. 
In each case, the prediction with Iespect to the 
changes as a result of therapy parallels the predic- 
tion about differences between the normal and 
neurotic groups. That is, it is assumed that the 
reactions of the neurotic group after it has begun 
Y a asa of therapy should become 
closer IC “normal” ij j 
by Deri types of reaction described 
. These predictions were then checked by determin- 
ing whether or not the Szondi EST of the 
two Broups—and the pretherapy and posttherapy 
reactions of the maladjusted group—can be dis- 
criminated from each other in the way Deri’s 
tL l e. If Deri’s statements are 
valid, our predictions would be confirmed. 
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STATEMENTS AND PREDICTIONS 


Statement 1. Open choices indicate that 
“the corresponding need is not in a state of 
tension” (p. 27). Since normal people are 
generally less tense, happier people than neu. 
Totics, it may be assumed that, in comparison 
with neurotics, fewer of their needs are in 
states of tension. 


Prediction 1a. Normals will have a greater 
number of open reactions than will the malad- 
justed group. 

Prediction 1b. After therapy, neurotics will have 
a greater number of open reactions than they did 
before therapy. 


Statement 2. “The basic ambivalence to- 
Ward a given emotional need as indicated by 
the plus-minus [i.e ambivalent] reaction is 
subjectively experienced as conflict.” “Am- 
bivalent reactions indicate areas where the 
conflicting contradictory tendencies . . . are 
subjectively experienced” (p. 36). Malad- 
justed people have more subjective feelings 
of conflict than normals. 


Prediction 24. The neurotic group will have a 
greater number of ambivalent reactions than the 
normal group. 

Prediction 2b. After therapy, the maladjusted 
group will have fewer ambivalent reactions than 
they had formerly. 


Statement 3. “Generally for individuals 
With a constant plus s it is characteristic to 
face and fight reality rather than to withdraw 
into themselves” (p. 74). “Facing and fight- 
ing reality” is more characteristic of well- 
adjusted people while “withdrawing” seems 
to be a more characteristic response for nel- 
TOLICS. 


Prediction 3a. Normals will make more $+ 
Tesponses than neurotics. :) 

Predictions 3b. After psychotherapy, neurotics 
will make more s- reactions than they did before 
therapy. 


Statement 4. “Minus s constellation means 
tension in the area of aggression but not tl 
cepted by the person” (p. 75). Repressec 
aggression is often the basis of maladjust 
ment and neurosis, especially in young adults. 

Prediction 4a. Minus s reactions will be more 
frequent among neurotics than among normals 

Prediction 4b. Minus s reactions will be less 


luent among neurotics after they have receiv 
Psychotherapy. 


2 All direct quotations are from Deri's book (1). 
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Statement 5. “Plus-minus s refers to an 
ambivalent way of handling aggression" (P.- 
58). Such ambivalence is generally indicative 
of maladjustment. 
| Prediction 54. Ambivalent s will appear more 
often in the records of neurotics than of normals. 
Prediction 5b. Ambivalent s will appear more 
often in the pretherapy records of neurotics than 
© jt will in later records. 


Statement 6. “Open s is an indication for 
continuous discharge in the area of activity or 
«aggression. By all means it is an active pic- 
ture, ,. . It can be seen in efficient behavior, 
[and] in busy people” (p. 79). Activity and 
efficient behavior are more characteristic of 
normal people than of neurotics. 


Prediction 6a. Open s reactions will be given 
more frequently by normals than by neurotics. 

Prediction 6b. Open s reactions will be given 
more frequently by neurotics after therapy than 
before therapy. 


+ Statement 7. “The minus ¢ constellation 
is obtained from people who are likely to have 
aggressive outbursts.” “The ‘minus e state’ 
is experienced by the subject as strong emo- 
tional tension with no positive mechanisms 

of control.” “Invariably, a constant minus ¢ 
© Iesults in general restlessness, and a tendency 
© to act out id impulses spontaneously” (Pp. 93). 

These descriptions of people with minus ¢ 
Teactions are more applicable to neurotics 
than to normals. ; 

Prediction 7a. Neurotics will have more minus 
¢ reactions than normals will. 


) Prediction 7b. Neurotics will have fewer minus 
feactions after therapy than they had before it. 


. Statement 8. “The plus-minus e constella- 
« tion indicates ambivalence in the subject's 
| Way of handling aggression. ‘This ambiva- 
a is experienced subjectively as an emo- 
i conflict and is likely to lead to periodic 
! Ursts” (p. 94). ‘The subjective experienc- 
Ng of emotional conflict is more typical of 
maladjusted than of well-adjusted people. 


Eden 8a. The plus-minus e¢ constellation 

ৰ ound with greater frequency in the malad- 
pr COD than in the normal group. 

vill ction 8b. The plus-minus ¢ constellation 

bt Ce found with greater frequency in the neu- 
'C group before therapy than afterward. 


acmens 9. “The open e constellation in- 
ধ tes that there is no tension in the area 
emotional control, which means simply 


OI 
that emotions can be discharged readily” (p. 
95). Lack of tension in the area of emo- 
tional control may be assumed to be more 
common among normals than among neu- 
rotics. 


Prediction 94. Normals will have more open ¢ 
reactions than neurotics will. 

Prediction 9b. Neurotics will have more open ¢ 
reactions after therapy than they had before 
therapy. 


Statement 10. “Minus hy is characteristic 
of those individuals who are either unwilling 
or unable to demonstrate their feelings in an 
overtly perceptible way” (p. 103). “Psycho- 
logic characteristics which accompany the 
minus hy constellation include a vivid phan- 
tasy life, a tendency for daydreaming, and an 
ability for playful, ‘prelogical’ thinking. The 
dynamics of all these traits can be derived 
from the fact that emotions are not acted 
out, but rather are felt as an inner, sub- 
jective experience” (p. 104). “The most com- 
mon indication of anxiety is a strong minus 
hy reaction” (p. 105). Unwillingness or in- 
ability to demonstrate feelings, vivid phantasy 
living, tendency toward daydreaming and 
anxiety are important aspects of maladjust- 
ment and neurosis. 

Prediction 10a. Minus hy reactions will occur 
more frequently in the neurotic group than in the 


well-adjusted group. ls 
Prediction 10b. Minus hy reactions will occur 


more frequently in the pretherapy than in the 
later tests of the neurotic group. 


Statement 11. “As in all ambi-equal reac- 
tions, the plus-minus Ay constellation reflects 
subjectively experienced conflict and tension 
in the individual. In this case it reflects con- 
flict in those who cannot resolve to conceal 
or disclose their feelings” (p. 106). Sub- 
jectively experienced conflict and tension 
Which is related to the concealment or dis- 
closure of feelings are features of neurotic 
symptomology- 

Prediction 114. Neurotics will have a greater 
number of plus-minus hy reactions than normals. 

Prediction 17b. Neurotics will have a greater 
number of plus-minus hy reactions before they have 
psychotherapy than they will after some improve- 
ment has taken place. 


Statement 12. “The plusminus d con- 
stellation indicates strong and subjectively ex- 
perienced tension in the area of object rela- 
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tionships. There is ambivalence in regard to 
looking for more or new objects or to cling- 
ing to the old ones. . . . In spite of their great 
need for intensive attachment and loyalty to 
one person (minus 4), they have a tendency 
constantly to get involved in new relation- 
ships which might thwart the continuation 
of relationships they have established” (p. 
127). The subjectively experienced tension 
and the difficulties in object-relationships de- 
scribed tend to be the qualities of untreated 
neurotics rather than of normals or neu- 
rotics who have had psychotherapy. 


Prediction 124. Plus-minus d constellations will 
occur in the records of the neurotic group more 
frequently than in the records of the well-adjusted 
group. 

Prediction 126. Plus-minus d reactions will be 
more common in the pretherapy records of the 
neurotics than they will be in the later records. 


Statement 13. “The open 4 reaction indi- 
cates lack of tension in the area of object- 
relationship; in other words, the problem of 
Whether to hold on to old objects or to search 
for new is not particularly important to sub- 
jects yielding open 4” (p. 129). The lack of 
tension and unconcern about the problem 
mentioned above are more characteristic of 
normals than they are of neurotics. 


Prediction 13a. There will be more open d re- 


actions among the normal than among the malad- 
Jjusted group. 


Prediction 13%. There will be more open d in 


the records of the maladjusted grou after they ha’ 
had therapy than there was Ee X Yo 


Statement 14. “Plus m generally indicates 
a Warm social attitude and is given by sub- 
Jects Who not only are in need of positive 
emotions from others, but who also are able 
to give love and affection to others” (Pp. 136). 
“Well-adjusted adults who are able to form 
and maintain Satisfactory social relations are 
expected to give plus m” (Pp. 137). The easy 
expression of love and the ability to form and 
maintain satisfactory social relations are traits 
of normals, but not of neurotics. 


Prediction 14a. Normals will si 
reactions than neurotics do. SAH tle 
Prediction 140. Maladjusted persons wh h 
had therapy Will give more Bhs TSpontet haf 
they did previous to having therapy. 


Statement 15, “Negative choices in the m 
factor represent a denial of the need to lean 
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On others. They indicate a frustration of the 
‘early oral needs but, opposing the still Opti- 
mistic attitude characteristic of plus m, sub- 
jects yielding the minus m have given up 
hope of compensating for early frustration 
through new social contacts. Instead, there is 
withdrawal and a certain sadness and cold- 
ness in interpersonal relations. Minus m 
Subjects are lonely even though they may 
feel a great need for dependence on and 
gratification from external objects. 

“In adults minus m is always a sign of un- 
happiness” (p. 139). These feelings of lone- 
liness, unhappiness, and hopelessness, to- 
gether with coldness in interpersonal rela- 


tions, generally denote the presence of mal. 


adjustment. 


Prediction 15a. Neurotic records will include 
more minus m responses than normal records. 

Prediction 156. The pretherapy records of neu- 
rotics will include more minus mm responses than 
the later records. 


Statement 16. Plusminus m “always in- 
dicates an unsatisfactory object-relationship 
With subjectively experienced frustration in 
this sphere.” It also indicates “basically 
undecided sexual orientation. ‘They [people 
giving plus-minus m reactions] were indi- 
viduals who actually experienced their basic 
bisexuality, thus being unable to derive sat- 
isfaction from either hetero- or homosexual 
Object cathexes” (p. 143). Unsatisfactory ob- 
ject-relationships, felt frustrations, and unde- 
cided sexual orientation characterize the mal- 
adjusted individual rather than the normal 


Prediction 16a. Plus-minus m reactions will AE 
more frequently among neurotics than among 1 
mals. 


Prediction 166. Plus-minus m reactions WY 
Occur more frequently among maladjusted in 


viduals before the beginning of therapy than after- 
wards. 


Statement 17. “One could say that Sr 
with plus p have usually a high capacity Ht 
symbolizing their needs, by which is meat 
that some aspects at least of their Ce 
needs are actually perceived . . . plus abl 
cates that the urging quality of the emotio yt 
have risen to consciousness and have bee 
conceptualized in some way” (p. 173): 
recognition and conceptualization of i 
needs and emotions are more typical of n 
mals than they are of neurotics. 


e 
real. 


/ 
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Prediction 17a. Normals will have higher plus p 


| scores than maladjusted people. 


Prediction 176. After they have had some therapy, 
the maladjusted group will have higher plus p 
scores than they had formerly. 


Statement 18. “The more loaded the minus 
Pp is, the greater is the tension and urgency 
of the needs demanding to be acted out. . . . 
They [subjects with minus p reactions] struc- 
ture their environment according to their own 
pattern of needs without, however, being con- 
scious that this is what they are doing . . . the 
need-tensions are acted out without having 
first passed through the system of precon- 
scious, thus, without their becoming linked 
to word-images” (p. 178). Minus p signifies 
a “lack of understanding of the full psycho- 
logic implications of our own actions, the 
Jack of recognizing the connection between 
everyday activities and the underlying, deeper 
emotional needs” (p. 179). Although nor- 
mals often show this lack of understanding 
of their own needs and actions, it is more 
characteristically an important feature of the 
Personality of the maladjusted. 


Prediction 18a. Neurotics will have a greater 


‘ Number of minus p reactions than normals have. 


Prediction 160. Neurotics will have a greater 

Ee of minus p reactions before they begin 
erapy than they will after some therapeutic 
Progress has been made. 


! Statement 19. “Subjects with plus k are 
likely to have good insight into emotional 
Processes; they are willing to face their own 
emotions” (p. 194). Insight of this kind 


and Willingness to face emotions are non- 
eurotic traits. 


Eicon 190. There will be a greater frequency 
Plus & reactions in the normal than in the 
maladjusted group. 


atrion 19b. There will be a greater frequency 
a lus & reactions in the maladjusted group after 
apy has begun than there was earlier. 


Statement 20. “The minus A indicates that 
Re Le only Way to assure at least a rela- 
Bb ULERY within the ego is to repress the 
den impulses” (p. 198). “Minus k sub- 
I $ do not dare to live out their individualis- 
b Rn openly, nor do they have the need 
3 ce HE needs really are. Standards 
ৰ Ue judgments are readily accepted 

ie outside, with little questioning of 

'T origin and validity” (p. 201). Repres- 
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sion, attempts to exclude parts of himself, lack 
of courage in living out his needs, and the 
unquestioning acceptance of popular stand- 
ards and values generally denote a malad- 
justed person. 


Prediction 204. Neurotics will have higher minus 
& scores than normals. 

Prediction 20b. Maladjusted people will have 
higher minus & scores before they have had therapy 
than they will afterwards. 


Statement 21. “A plus-minus & is the typi- 
cal reaction of those subjects for whom 
establishment of emotional independence con- 
stitutes a central problem . .. in individuals 
with plus-minus &, the need to be independ- 
ent, rational, and detached in emotional mat- 
ters is experienced consciously” (p. 203). The 
reaction also indicates “subjective feelings 
of anxiety” (p. 203). Emotional detachment, 
together with feelings of tension, conflict, and 
anxiety, especially in regard to the establish- 
ment of emotional independence, may be con- 
sidered symptoms of maladjustment, 


Prediction 21a. The maladjusted group will give 
more ambivalent & reactions than the normal group. 

Prediction 21h. Before therapy, the maladjusted 
group will have more ambivalent & reactions than 
it will after therapy. 


Statement 22. Open k reactions refer to the 
subjects’ “acceptance of themselves as they 
are, with all their needs and expectations 
of environmental objects to facilitate without 
difficulty the gratification of these needs” (Pp. 
207). Self-acceptance and the assurance that 
needs will be gratified are typically traits of 
normals rather than of neurotics. 

Prediction 224. Normals will have a higher fre- 
quency of open A reactions than will neurotics. 

Prediction 226. Neurotics will have a higher fre- 
quency of open A reactions after they have had 
therapy than they had previously. 


REesuLTs 


In order to test the 22 pairs of predictions 
derived from Deri’s statements, the frequency 
of occurrence of each reaction choice was 
considered the individual’s score in that fac- 
tor. The differences between the mean scores 
of the neurotic and normal group on each 
factor were then determined to check the a 
predictions, while the b predictions Were 
checked by comparing the neurotic groups 
pretherapy and during-therapy mean scores 
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TABLE 1 
COMPARISONS OF NEUROTIC AND NORMAL GROUPS ON SZONDI FACTOR SCORES | 
HIGHER SCORE NoRMALS NEuroric 
FaAcToR PREDICTED FOR: Ma. Ma. Drier. #- VALUE Pp 

Total open Normals 10.60 9.55 1.05 *48 >.60 
Total ambivalent Neurotics 7.30 6.30 1.00 90 >.40 
s+ Normals 90 1.20 30 1.07 >.20 
s— Neurotics 3.20 2.95 *25 54 >.50 
ambivalent s Neurotics 45 *50 *05 35 >.70 
open s Normals 1.45 1.35 ‘IO ‘31 >.70 
jE Neurotics 1.45 +80 *65 E22, >.20 
ambivalent ¢ Neurotics 40 *95 *55 2.26 <.০5 
open ¢ Normals 1.70 85 85 1.54 >.10 
hy— Neurotics 2.85 3.70 ‘85 1.10 >.20 
ambivalent hy Neurotics 1.30 80 *50 94 >.30 
ambivalent d Neurotics 1.00 80 *20 *53 >.50 
open d Normals 1.35 85 50 98 >.4০ ৷ 
m+ Normals 3.25 4.20 -95 1.75 <.10 | 
m— Neurotics 1.00 *50 *50 1.21 >:20 
ambivalent m Neurotics 65 39 .30 1.04 >.20 
P+ Normals 3.40 3.25 ‘IS ‘19 >. 
P— Neurotics 85 +70 ‘IS 22 >.80 
+ Normals 1.25 1.10 ‘IS 28 >:70 
A— Neurotics 2.30 2.45 ‘IS 21 >.৪০ 
ambivalent &k Neurotics 1.25 1.40 IS 68 >:40 
open Kk Normals 65 1.05 *40 95 >.30 


for the 22 factors. In all cases, t-tests were 
used to determine the significance of the dif- 
ferences. The results of these comparisons 
are summarized in ‘Tables 1 and 2. 

These tables show that our data confirm 
only one of these predictions. As had been 


TABLE 2 
PRETHERAPY AND POSTTHERAPY SZONDI FACTOR SCORES 


CoMPARISONS OF NEuromics’ 


predicted, ambivalent e reactions occur with 
significantly greater frequency in the neu- 
rotic than in the normal group. Actually, 
this finding cannot be accepted as strong sup- 
port for the test, since, out of 44 t-tests per 
formed, at least two differences significant at 


HIGHER SCORE  PRETHERAPY  POSTTHERAPY y; 
FaAcToR PREDICTED FOR: Ma. Ma. Dir. #- VALUE p 
Total open Posttherapy ৰ 10.90 1.28 A 
‘Total ambivalent Pretherapy gE 6:65 *37 2 
+ Posttherapy 1.20 95 25 +64 Bd 
= Pretherapy 2.95 2.80 IS *42 2 
ambivalent s Pretherapy 50 +50 +00 00 8 
open s Posttherapy 1.35 1.75 *40 1.25 ge 
8 Pretherapy +80 *55 *25 72 28 
ambivalent ¢ Pretherapy *95 1.10 I5 .3I Cs 
open ¢ Posttherapy *85 1.40 ‘55 1.21 iy 
hy— Pretherapy 3.70 4.05 35 85 20 
ambivalent hy Pretherapy 80 ‘50 i +62 GR 
ambivalent d Pretherapy +80 80 ৯% 00 br 
open d Posttherapy 85 1.20 35 91 22 
et ET) 4.20 4.80 60 *46 2S 
‘l 6 i 

ambivalent m Dray 3 ণ বৰ 58 2 
Lain Posttherapy 3.25 2.40 85 1.66 4 
hE Pretherapy 70 1.35 65 1.58 2 
Posttherapy I.I10 “75 *35 1.42 Er 

5 Pretherapy 2.30 2.00 30 -78 Ee) 
ambivalent & Pretherapy 1.40 1.85 i 1.28 2 0 
open & Posttherapy 1.05 y 2 } 2 
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the 5 per cent level could be expected on the 
basis of chance alone. 

It should be noted that the difference be- 
tween normals and neurotics in the m+ fac- 
tor approached significance, neurotics hay- 
ing a greater frequency of this reaction type 
than normals. ‘This finding is particularly 
interesting, in view of Deri’s statement that 
“ywell-adjusted adults who are able to form 
and maintain satisfactory social relations, are 
expected to give plus m.” 

Table 2 makes it clear that the pretherapy 
Szondi reactions of neurotics cannot be dis- 
tinguished from their reactions to the test 
after they have made therapeutic progress. 
In short, as far as we can ascertain from our 
data, the Szondi test does not reflect clin- 
ically observed changes which are the results 
of psychotherapy. 

As a result of the complete failure of the 
test to make the diagnostic discriminations 
its proponents claim it can make, the writers 
are in agreement with Fosberg’s statement 
that “the claims for this technique must be 
looked upon with great skepticism” (2, Pp. 
43). The findings indicate that Deri’s state- 
ments about Szondi test interpretations have 
10 diagnostic significance. Therefore, we 
must conclude that reactions to the test, if 
interpreted according to Deri’s formulations, 
have no clinical meaning. Until there is 
some strong evidence indicating that under 
certain conditions clinically valid diagnoses 
can be made on the basis of the Szondi test, 
its general use as a psychodiagnostic tech- 
Mique should be discouraged. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


On the basis of specific interpretive state- 
ments taken from Deri’s Introduction to the 
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Szondi Test, certain predictions about how 
normals and neurotics would differ in their 
reactions to the Szondi test were derived. 
Parallel predictions were made about how 
changes as a result of therapy would be re- 
flected in changes in test reactions. 

The test was administered six times to 20 
normal subjects and 20 neurotic patients at 
a student clinic. ‘The neurotics were retested 
two or three months later, after they had 
made some therapeutic progress. 

In general, the data do not support Deri’s 
statements about the interpretive significance 
of the Szondi test factors. According to this 
evidence, the test does not distinguish be- 
tween maladjusted and normal people, except 
in the ambivalent ¢ factor. This one sig- 
nificant difference might easily be accounted 
for on the basis of chance alone. The pre- 
therapy reactions of the neurotic group could 
not be discriminated from their reactions 
after they had two or three months of therapy 
and were improving. ? 

In view of earlier findings reported by Fos- 
berg and these results, it is felt that diagnoses 
of the nature or extent of maladjustment on 
the basis of Szondi tests may be misleading 


and invalid. 
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SIMILARITY OF VALUINGS AS A FACTOR IN SELECTION OF 
PEERS AND NEAR-AUTHORITY FIGURES 


JOSEPH A. PRECKER 
Bard College 


is being manifested in the processes of 

group-formation and interpersonal re- 
lationships, for practical as well as theoretical 
purposes. ‘The present study is an attempt to 
gain greater understanding of the social proc- 
ess through an investigation of some aspects 
of selection of associates. 

‘The underlying factor operating in “choice” 
of associates to be postulated here is similar- 
ity of values (14, 15, 16) in the area(s) of 
living called upon by the nature of the social 
interaction. Values (or valuings), as used in 
this context, are not viewed as “residing” in 
the object nor in the self, but are relational 
in quality, linking the object and the self 
in some meaningful relationship (2, 6). Nor 
can valuing be separated from the act or po- 
tential act—it is behavioral in function. Val 
uings in a given organism may be conflicting, 
meaningful primarily in terms of the situa- 
tions in which they operate, and relatively 
slow to change. ‘They may be provisionally 
defined as systems of probable behavior oc- 
curring under stated conditions involving an 
overt or covert approach-indifference-with- 
drawal dimension. All behavior can be 
Viewed as involving an evaluational element 
—that is, can be investigated as manifesta- 
tions of the valuing process (18). Valuings 
operate in the selection of associates, it is 
here suggested, since they allow for a uni- 
verse of discourse, an operational “language,” 
Which facilitates intercommunication and, 
thereby, interaction. 

The setting. In order to comprehend the 
specific form of the hypotheses tested in this 
study, it is necessary to have some idea of the 
context in which it was carried out. There. 
fore the description of the college setting is 
Presented before the hypotheses. The college 
is a small coeducational liberal arts college of 
a “progressive” nature, located about 100 
miles from a major city and about five miles 
from the nearest town. The college is fre- 
quently referred to as “the community” and 


A T the present time considerable interest 
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there are relaxed relationships between and 
amongst students, faculty, and administration 
unusual in most educational institutions. All 
classes meet in small seminars, and each 
student has an individual tutorial held with 
a specialist (the adviser) in the area of the 
student's major interest. ‘The adviser, in 
addition to his teaching responsibilities, 
assists the student with many matters that 
usually do not enter into student-teacher 
relationships. Even though the relationship 
between the adviser and the advisee is often 
friendly and persists beyond the conference 
room, the fact that the adviser has more than 
a passive hand in leading the tutorial, and 
also is responsible for evaluating the student's 
Work—placing him in the role of a “judge”— 
gives the adviser some of the characteristics 
of an authority-figure. 

At the time of this study a student-faculty 
committee was attempting to set up criteria 
to be utilized in educational evaluation. The 
Present author and two other social scientists 
Were called upon to construct and administer 
a questionnaire designed to gather informa- 
tion from the total community concerning 
the criteria to be used in evaluation. ‘This 
Value material, in addition to sociometric 
material that could be gathered at the same 
time, led the present author to feel that the 
hypotheses listed below could be investigated. 

Hypotheses: 1. Students tend to select 
associates with similar values in an important 
area of their functioning. Ss 

(a) Greatest similarity of values tends 
occur when reciprocal choices are made. e 

(&) Seniors tend to choose associates Whos 
Values are more similar to their own than ¢0 
freshmen. FL 

2. Students tend to choose advisers. (in : 
free-choice situation) whose values (as 1 
flected in educational criteria for evaluation. 
resemble their own. 

(@) Greatest similarity of values 
Occur when real adviser and advise! 
are the same person. 


tends to 
choice 
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(6) Seniors tend to choose advisers whose 


valuings are more similar to their own than 
do freshmen. 

Subjects, Subjects comprised the student 
body (N=242) and faculty (N=42) of 
Bard College. All but two students and one 
faculty member cooperated in this venture. 

Procedures. In an open-ended question- 
naire the subjects were asked to describe 
| those characteristics which they felt to be 
important as criteria for evaluation (utilizing 
a form of the critical incident technique). 
Considering the nature of the setting, the 
variety of responses was greater than would 
be expected in a traditional educational insti- 
tution. ‘These free responses (amounting to 
1325 criteria) were then transferred to indi- 
vidual McBee cards, and categorized by three 
independent judges, who then compared the 
categorizations, and agreed on 39 individual 
categories. ‘The subjects were then called 
upon to rank the resulting 39 criteria accord- 
ing to their conception of the importance of 
the criteria. 

‘The following near-sociometric questions 
Were asked of the students: 

1. “If it were possible for you to keep in 
. touch with only three students here now 
after you leave college, which three would 
You choose?” (9, 10). 

2. “If you were able to choose as your 
adviser anyone teaching here this semester, 
irrespective of subject matter, and whether 
Or not you have had any direct contact with 
him Or her before, whom would you choose?” 

No information was given concerning the 
aim of this study as far as relating the criteria 
ol evaluation and sociometric 
OE ‘Two weeks later a test-retest relia- 
in a Re administered to 47. students, 
LE the ranking of the 39 criteria and 

iometric choices were repeated. 

a criteria utilized had implicit meaning 

€ situation since they were of direct and 
Personal concern to all of the subjects investi- 
ELS the subjects were aware of the 
Soul i Ea that the highly ranked criteria 
lion ন HH in the future for the evalua- 
kad the students themselves. ‘These 
te constituted the valuings used 
ee টি ly for comparison of mutual socio- 
নৰ Choices with unreciprocated choices 

with individuals selected at random who 
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had not chosen each other. In addition, a 
measure of homogeneity was employed for 
the total group, utilizing Kendall’s coefficient 
of concordance (5), against which all meas- 
ures of relationship can be compared. 

Statistical treatment. ‘The Spearman for- 
mula for rank-order correlation (3) was used, 
the 39 criteria constituting the samples cor- 
related for each pair of individuals. Since 
the sampling distribution of R (rank-order 
correlation) approaches the normal form as 
N increases, and since N in the present in- 
vestigation is as large as 39, we can refer 
t=RVN=—1 to the normal probability table 
as a test of significance for R. With an N 
of 39, an R must be greater than ‘318 to be 
significantly different from zero at the .05 
level; .419 at the or level; and .534 at the 
.001 level. 

However, in terms of the hypotheses here 
set forth for testing, it is not sufficient to test 
the significance of the difference from zero 
of a single R, but it is also necessary to test 
the significance of the difference between two 
means, each consisting of many R’s. In order 
to do this, a procedure utilized in two studies 
by Lorge (7, 8) was followed. ‘The proce- 
dure utilized in the present study required 
that any R be treated as an estimate of r, and 
be transformed to Fisher's z. ‘The mean R's 
were arrived at by means of the transforma- 
tion to 2, averaging of the 2's, and then 
reconverting to r. This estimate is often 
slightly different than would be arrived at 
by estimating the mean merely by averaging 
of the 7's, since the distribution of 7's is not 
normal, particularly if there is a correlation 
other than zero. 

To test the significance of the difference 
between two 2's, the actual difference be- 
tween the 2s is divided by the standard error 
of the difference and the result referred to 
the normal probability table. ‘The formula 
for the standard error of the difference be- 

SV he I I 
tween 2's iS 0.52 B33 Ne 
2 is the number of pairs of items utilized 
in arriving at a given 7. However, in a situ- 
ation such as the present, in which it is nec- 
essary to compare the means of two sets of 
2's, this formula is modified. As Edwards 
says: “In some research problems it may be 
desired to test the significance of the differ- 
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ence between two such average values of r 
obtained by the methods above. This can be 
accomplished in the manner described earlier 
by finding the standard error of the difference 
between the corresponding values of 2. The 
values of 2; and 12 in the formula [above] 
should be taken as the corresponding values 
of 3(1—3)4-3," (3, P. 136), or, 
চু) I I 1 

Te Ni, (0,—3) +3 Ns(n2—3) +3 
Where 2 is the number of pairs of items 
utilized in arriving at a given 7, and N is 
the number of 7's, transformed to 2's, utilized 
in arriving at the mean, in the special case 
where the n’s are the same for each of the 
1's. In this way, the mean R’s were com- 
pared for the various groupings. R in the 
following pages should be read as “mean 
rank-order coefficient of correlation.” 

Since a high degree of homogeneity in the 
ranking of values was expected, it was neces- 
sary to utilize some measure of the degree 
of agreement in the sample as a whole, 
against which the appropriate R’s could be 
compared. In the present study the index 
of homogeneity used was Kendall's coeffi- 
cient of concordance (5).2 

In the present investigation, if the coeffi- 
cient of concordance does not indicate signifi- 
cant agreement amongst the rankings of the 
entire sample, we can assume that the group 
is relatively heterogenous in regard to the 
characteristics being investigated (values as 
reflected in criteria for evaluation). How- 


125 
2 The formula is W = 


where S§ is the 
m2N(N2—1) 
sum of the squares of the deviations of the m sums of 
rank Around their mean, m is the number of rankings, 
and N is the number of items rank .  W, the co- 
efficient of concordance, may have values ranging from 
0 to 1 but it cannot be negative. R, the mean rank 
order coefficient among all possible pairings, is related 


=  mW—: 
to W by the formula R= nit Rrardts pol 
mr 


fectly with the mean of m—r R's arrived at b 
Puting the individual R's for ible pairings and 
BY by the number of po! Be EE 
fl order to test the significa: agree! 
amongst the various rankings, Ken ep La চক 
applicability of the F test, taking the particular form 


(m—1)W 2 
'— Ry With degrees of freedom m=N—-I—-—, 
and m= (m—1)(N—1—2 yh VS 


m 
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ever, if significant agreement is found, we 
must assume some degree of homogeneity. 
In addition, if there is no significant agree- 
ment in the group as a whole, but significant 
agreement in line with the hypotheses here 
being tested (in terms of association and 
selection of peers), then we can assume that 
our hypotheses are upheld. But if signifi- 
cant agreement is found in the group as a 
whole, and significant agreement is found 
in the pairings of associates in line with the 
hypotheses, it becomes necessary to compare 
in some way the extent of agreement in the 
respective groupings before the hypotheses 
can be confirmed. ‘This, in fact, was the 
problem confronted in this study, leading to 
the adoption of the technique described 
above. Now that we have anticipated the out- 
comes, we are ready to present the results. 

Reliability, In the test-retest reliability 
run two weeks after the initial ranking, 47 
subjects ranked the 39 criteria once again, 
Of the 47 records, 45 were usable. ‘The mean 
R of the 45 individuals, compared on their 
first and second rankings, was .69, the R's 
ranging from .28 to .87. Since the distribu 
tion was positively skewed, the median R is 


a more meaningful datum, being .75 in this 


case, Of the 45 R’s computed, 42 were sig- 
nificantly different from zero at the or level. 
Of the 45 subjects in the reliability run who 
chose an adviser two weeks after the initial 
run, only 4, or 9 per cent, changed their 
choice. " 
Agreement in total group. Computing 
the R from the coefficient of concordance for 
the total student group, taken in all possible 
pairings, we arrive at a mean R of 27, Whi 
is significantly different from zero at hel 
Jevel (F=—85.86; n11=38, 12=8,474). Tie 
R indicates that the group is significantly 
homogenous in regard to their ranking © 
the 39 criteria or values. It is therefore nee 
essary to take this agreement into aCCo 
making any comparisons or claim of ag ) 
ment between pairs of associates; in or টি 
words, the agreement must be greater belo 
any additional factor can be said to 
operating. : 
Stadens ranking of criteria compared A 
ranking by peer-choice. ‘The hypot ie 
under consideration here demanded the 
Parison of mutual-choice pairings, one" 


pairings, and no-choice pairings. Further 
breakdown into groupings, such as freshmen 
and seniors, was also necessary. Table 1 
presents the R's, arrived at by means of the z 
transformation, of the three possible choice 
relationships. For the no-choice group, 31 
pairs of students who had not selected each 
other were chosen at random. ‘The signifi- 
| cance of the difference between R’s is also 
tested. 


TABLE 1 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN R's WHEN 
R’s FOR MUTUAL-CHOICE, ONE-WAY CHOICE, 
AND No-CHoIcE ARE COMPARED 


GRrouP NuMBER oF R's Rt: 
Student with peer, mutual choice 59 393 
j 1.48 

Student with peer, one-way choice 73 356 
Student with peer, mutual choice 59 393 

: Y 2.49 
Student with peer, no choice 31 312 

! Student with peer, one-way choice 73 356 
ye y 1 
Student with peer, no choice 31 312 3 


* Significant at the .02 level of confidence. 


In Table 2 the various pairings have been 
compared with the agreement in the total 
Broup, arrived at through Kendall's coeffi- 
cient of concordance. 


TABLE 2 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN R’S WHEN 
Rs 2 MUTUAL-CHoOICE, ONE-WAY CHOICE, AND 
0-CHoIcE PAIRINGS ARE COMPARED WITH 
AGREEMENT IN THE ToTAL GROUP 


GrouP NuMBER oF R's Re 
Student with peer, mutual choice 59 *393 
J 6.13* 
ent in total student group 24976 *274 
Student with peer, one-way choice 73 356 
: 89° 
Agreement in total student group 24976 274 টি 
Student with peer, no choice 31 -312 
A 16 
| Agreement in total student group 24976 274 0 


Bees 
Significant beyond the .001 level of confidence. 


ৰ EE comparison was made in which 
en and seniors were treated as separate 
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groups. These results are presented in 
Table 3. 


TABLE 3 


COMPARISON FOR R’S WHEN R’s FOR MUTUAL-CHOICE, 
ONE-WAY CHoicE, AND No-CHoics PAs 
ARE COMPARED FOR FRESHMAN 
AND SENIOR GROUPS 


GRouP Crass NumsEROrFR's Rt 
Student with peer, 
mutual choice Freshmen 24 381 
06 
Seniors 17 378 
Student with peer, 
one-way choice Freshmen 21 339 
61 
Seniors 8 376 
Student with peer, 
no choice Freshmen 14 289 
62 
Seniors 12 329 


By examining Table 1, we can investigate 
the hypotheses related to the choice of asso- 
ciates. In line with the expectations implied 
in the hypotheses, we find that the R (39) 
is highest for pairs making reciprocal choices, 
lower (R= 36) in pairs in which one student 
has chosen another but has not been chosen 
in return, and lowest (R=.31) for no-choice 
pairs chosen at random. By testing the sig- 
nificance of the difference between R's, we 
find that the only significant difference (at 
the .02 level) is the comparison of the R for 
students and their peer-choices (when choice 
has been reciprocated) and the R of student 
no-choice pairs (students who have not 
chosen each other) selected at random. Since 
the R of the 31 pairs of no-choice students is 
rather high when compared with the R for 
the total student group arrived at through 
Kendall's coefficient of concordance, even 
though the R (37) of the no-choice pairs is 
not significantly different from the R (27) 
for the group as a whole, it was deemed 
advisable to compare the R’s for the various 
choice-pairs with the R indicating general 
agreement in the group as a whole to get a 
more clear-cut picture of the situation. ‘These 
results are reported in Table 2, Where we 
find significant differences considerably be- 
yond the .oor level, when we compare the 
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R for the mutual-choice pairs, and the R for 
the one-way choice pairs with the R for the 
group as a whole. ‘The direction seems most 
Obvious in the mutual-choice pairs. 

In order to test the possibility of a grow- 
ing tendency with age, or with increased 
proximity, to choose associates with similar 
values, freshmen and seniors were compared 
in the various groupings. The data are pre- 
sented in ‘Table 3. Owing to the small num- 
ber of cases available for this comparison, 
conclusions are tentative, but the small differ- 
ences revealed are well within the range 
admissible through sampling error and the 
like. We tentatively conclude that this tend- 
ency does not increase with age, nor with 
increased proximity. (Since this study was 
conducted in the spring semester, most of 
the freshmen had the opportunity of approxi- 
mately six months of contact before making 
their choices.) 

In summary, we find the major hypotheses 
upheld. This states that students will tend 
to select associates in the peer group with 
similar values. The subhypothesis which 
states that greater similarity of values will 
tend to occur when the reciprocal choices are 
made is upheld most clearly. 

Student ranking of criteria compared with 
adviser-choice’s ranking of criteria. In order 
to test the hypotheses under consideration 
here, it was necessary to compare the situ- 
ations in which (a) the adviser and the 
adviser-choice are the same person; (2) the 
adviser and the adviser-choice are different. 
In the latter case, it was also necessary to 
study the relationship between the student 
and the real adviser, The results of these 
comparisons may be seen in Table 4. 

A further comparison was made, in which 
freshmen and seniors were 


Broups, in order to study possible changes 
with time 


— We examine Table 4 we find 
R (28) between students and their real 
adviser is lowest when the student's adviser- 
choice does not coincide with his real adviser. 
The R (34) is higher in the situation in 
which the student's ranking of criteria is 
compared with the ranking by their adviser- 
choice when the adviser-choice is not his real 


that the 
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TABLE 4 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN Rs 
WHEN R FOR STUDENT-REAL ADVISER, R FoR 
STUDENT-ADVISER-CHOICE (ADVISER AND 
ADVISER-CHOICE DIFFERENT) AND R FoR 
STUDENT-ADVISER-CHOICE (ADVISER 
AND ADVISER-CHOICE THE SAME) 

ARE COMPUTED 


GRrour 


Student with adviser-choice, 
adviser-choice and adviser 
the same 44 

Student with adviser-choice, 
adviser-choice and adviser 
different 47 '335 

Student with adviser-choice, 
adviser-choice and adviser 
different 47 

Student with real adviser, 
adviser and adviser-choice 
different 44 

Student with adviser-choice, 
adviser-choice and adviser 
the same 47 ৭ 

3.11 

Student with real adviser, 
adviser-choice and real 
adviser different 


44 276 


* Significant at the .01 level of confidence. er 

ft R should. be read as “mean rank-order ooefficient, of 
correlation,”” in this case, of the ranking of the, 39 val 
criteria of students and faculty in appropriate catego! 


TABLE 5 


Bi 
SIGNIFICANCE OF THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN R's WHEN 
R FoR STUDENT-REAL ADVISER, R FOR STUDENT- 
ADVISER-CHoOICE (ADVISER AND  ADVISER- 
CHoicE THE SAME), AND R FOR STUDENT~ 
ADVISER-CHOICE (ADVISER AND ADVISER- 
CHoicE DIFFERENT), FOR SENIOR AND 
FRESHMAN GROUP ARE COMPARED 


GRouP CLAss N R Yl 
Student with adviser, © Freshmen 21 322 2.41 
adviser-choice and © Seniors 23-424 
real adviser the 
same 
Student with adviser- «Freshmen 31 318 ir 
choice, adviser- Seniors 16 368 
choice and adviser 
different 
Student with real Freshmen 27 221 3.94 
adviser, adviser- Seniors 17.360 


choice and adviser 
different 
cE Le EE 


* Significant at the .02 Jevel of confidence. 
+ Significant at the ‘01 level of confidence: 


Numer or R's Rt? 


adviser, and highest (.38) when the students’ 
ranking of criteria is compared with their 
adviser-choice’s when the adviser and the 
© gdviser-choice are the same person. How- 
"eye, testing the significance of the difference 
‘ between these R's we find that the only 
dearly significant difference (at the .o1 level) 
is the difference between the R of .28 for 
students’ ranking of criteria compared to the 
Tanking by the real adviser, when the real 
adviser and the adviser-choice are different, 
‘and the R of .38 for student ranking com- 
pared to the ranking of criteria by the real 
adviser when the real adviser and the adviser- 
choice are the same. 

Here we find support for the major 
"hypothesis. 
Comparing freshmen and seniors in ad- 
 Viser-choice relationship. Comparing seniors 
and freshmen in ‘Table 5, we find that seniors 
tend to demonstrate greater similarity to 
their real advisers than do freshmen. ‘Test- 
‘ing the significance of the differences, we 
“find that the R of .42 for seniors and advisers 


‘is different from the R of .32 for freshmen 
And advisers, significant at the .02 level. We 
find no significant difference between fresh- 
Men and seniors in their relationship with 
adviser-choice, but the difference between the 
R of .26 for seniors and real advisers, and the 
R of 22 for freshmen and real advisers, is 
significant at the .or1 level of confidence. ‘The 
Meaning of these tendencies is that seniors 
tend to have educational values more similar 
{to those of their real adviser than do fresh- 
Men, regardless of whether or not they select 
the adviser as- their preferred adviser-choice. 
1s 1s not enigmatic, even though it is not 
Lone to account for the extent of the con- 
Le ade by the following factors: (a) 
ts have had more opportunity to ob- 
TVe their advisers than have freshmen. (2) 
Ee have had at least some opportunity 
fe their adviser which is usually not 
F TB Rn freshmen. (c) Seniors are more 
hee lik ave an adviser with major interests 
Js e their own, since they are doing a 
# Sect in which. they are usually con- 
oa pI) and Which is often in the 
Eh bl adviser’s interest, since it is his 
Ll SIDLity to guide the project closely, as 
as to give aid in the formulation of the 
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problem. (4d) Since many seniors have been 
with their adviser for several semesters, their 
values may have undergone change in the 
direction of greater similarity to their ad- 
visers’. 

Discussion. Before discussing the general 
implications of the study, it is advisable to in- 
dicate the shortcomings of the present ap- 
proach: হু 

1. The difficulties of the measuring device: 
Although ranking seemed appropriate in the 
setting, and is a meaningful task in a choice 
situation, it nevertheless presents certain in- 
surmountable difficulties, not being an instru- 
ment with equal step-intervals. In addition, 
in a situation in which there are 39 criteria, 
the discrimination becomes difficult, and vari- 
ability of response is likely to occur. ‘This in- 
creased variability may result in lowering the 
reliability, as well as diminishing of the re- 
lationship between two sets of rankings (4). 

2. Lack of statistical techniques for the 
comparison of rank-order coefficients of cor- 
relation. Since mathematical statisticians’ 
have not yet devised techniques for the com- 
parison of Rs, it was necessary to use tech- 
niques which only approximate the desired 
results; that is, techniques applicable to Pear- 
son’s r, utilizing the 2 transformation func- 
tion of Fisher, in which the assumption was 
made that R is an approximation of r. In the 
light of this, even though the results are in 
the direction of the major hypothesis, they 
are dependent upon these assumptions. 

3. Lack of direct personal pertinence of 
many criteria for the respondent. Even 
though an attempt was made to utilize the 
characteristics suggested by the group as a 
whole, rather than selecting characteristics 
which appeared suitable to the investigator, 
each member of the group did not mention 
all of the 39 characteristics, nor even most 
of them. Many of the criteria may not have 
been of central concern to the individual, al- 
though he may have recognized their impor- 
tance in some hierarchy of criteria. Perhaps 
the most meaningful approach to pairings 
would have been some way of utilizing the 
original “free” responses of the individuals 
Obtained in the initial step in this study, but 
this would have led to a variety of difficul- 
ties in the statistical treatment of the data. 
However, the greater the pertinence and 
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“realness” of the values to the individuals 
concerned, the greater the meaningfulness of 
the results of the investigation. 

4. No-choice does not mean rejection. In 
order to investigate the present set of hypoth- 
eses most completely it is necessary to study 
rejection patterns as well as acceptance pat- 
terns. This was not undertaken in the pres- 
ent’ investigation. Since the number of 
choices was limited, it is likely that other 
choices would have been made if additional 
choices were possible. In addition, choices 
may have been forced, owing to the nature 
of the question or “social pressure,” and a 
person caring to make but one choice may 
have felt it necessary to make all three, pos- 
sibly watering down the factor under con- 
sideration. In a community in which there 
is a certain minimal agreement of values, the 
possibility of choices may be quite extensive. 
The comparison of choice pairings with no- 
choice pairings might have been more dra- 
matic, and more revealing of the processes 
postulated in this study if no-choice meant 
rejection rather than possible acceptance, and 
choice was not limited by the arbitrary 
boundaries of limitation to, or expectation of, 
three peer choices and one adviser choice. 


MacLeod has written that 


+ + ~ the experience of collective responsibility can 
extend itself only within whatever limits are indi- 
cated by the term “we,” and “we” can only refer 
to myself and other persons who are apprehended 
as other selves. . . . Within the category of psycho- 
logically apprended persons there is a range which 
extends from persons who are relatively neutral or 
indifferent to us to persons who are highly charged 
With selfhood . . . and . . . these Phenomenal 
differences betoken crucially important determi- 
nants of our behavior with reference to other per- 
sons, and ultimately, of the way in which the social 
World becomes organized for us (11, p. 195). 


The problems investigated in this study are 
related to the degree of “selfhood” manifested 
in object-choice. It is not the “accidental” 
factors of association that have been sought 
in this study, but rather the organizing 

though Tot necessarily conscious) factors 
Which stem from (a) the individual's needs 
and values; (6) the meaning assigned to ex- 
perience; and (c) the degree of “selfhood” 
manifested in object-choice. 

Individuals tend to select associates whose 
valuings are similar to their own in the con 
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text in which they function. ‘The automor- 
Phic process (17)—the tendency to understand 
Primarily in terms of our own experience— 
makes the choice of associates more likely 
to occur from those in whom there is 
this similarity of experience. Similarity of 
Values allows for increased interaction, since 
values, conceived of as behavioral and rela- 
tional (2, 6), allows for similarity of action 
and thereby increases the possibility of 
mutual understanding; similarity of values 
allows for a mutual language, and therefore 
increases the probabilities of (a) intercom- 
munication, (b) effective understanding, and 
(c) joint action which is mutually tension- 
reductive, Similarity of values also operates 
in line with the defenses of the self—if values 
are rejected, then the self is rejected. By the 
same token, if our values are accepted, the 
self is accepted, making a foothold whereby 
interaction may begin on an effective basis, 
and whereby the possiblities of value develop- 
ment, or value change, in noncrucial areas of 
the self, are increased. ‘The processes of iden- 
tification and projection also come into play. 
Identification is more likely to take place 
When the object possesses characteristics 
which are highly valued by the subject, as 
well as manifests a minimal similarity of val- 
ues. With this basic similarity, the subject 
is likely to fill in the gaps by attributing to 
the object-choice values in other areas similar 
to those of the subject. ‘That this is the case 
has been demonstrated in another study by { 
the present author (13). 

By going beyond the data in the Pi 
study, assuming that individuals tend to se'ect 
peers with similar values, as well as authority" 
figures, leaders, and hero or ego ideals, we 
can tentatively suggest certain of the factors 
Operative in effective leadership. The cfr 
(chosen) leader must manifest or sugges 
similarity of values in the crucial areas 0° 
functioning in which this group is Oper 
as well as in concentric value-areas—or na j 
remain sufficiently ambiguous in these 0 5 
areas to allow the process of projector 
fill in. Since we know that the process ao 
communication is of vital importance ch 
cial interaction, and that the more ke 
the communication process the more ¢ ati 
tive the nature of the organized behavior CG 
be, the similarity of values effectively cuts 7 
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communication process, since there are al- 
ready operative similar tendencies to behave, 
and only reduced cues are necessary to set 
this action in motion. Also, providing that 
the situation calls upon the area(s) of similar 
yaluing, the leader and the led (or the group 
operating with similarity of values) enter into 
joint action which is mutually tension-reduc- 
“tive, which in turn reinforces the social bond 
holding the group, or the leader and the led, 
| together in their relationship. 

Since the similarity of values may also be 
psychologically equated with the acceptance 
of others, this, too, in turn reinforces the so- 
| cial bond. In manifesting similar values, the 
leader is not only saying that “What is the 
Good (the ‘True and the Beautiful) for you 
is also the Good for me,” but also, “You 
ate ‘Good’ for professing (or moving to- 
Wards) that which obviously is the Good, the 
True, the Beautiful.” ‘This verbal by-play is 
Neyer directly expressed, but the implication 
“in behavior amounts to the same thing. But 
the power in such a situation is not merely 
| similarity of present values, but the inroads 
| gained in this way lead to the increased sus- 
eptibility to value-change, in the direction 
| of the leader, or authority-figure, or friend. 

Although the ramifications of the present 
Point of view can be extended considerably, 
| 20d their pertinence exemplified in many ex- 
amples of various kinds of leadership and 
 Sroupings, suggested hypotheses for further 
Iesearch will suffice for the present: 

1. Individuals tend to rate others more fa- 
Vorably (in peer group, teacher-student rela- 

fenio, employer-employee relationship, 
‘cader-fo]lower relationship, etc.) when val- 
a i Ee areas are similar. 

‘ “roductivity in pairs or in groups will 
tend to be higher when values Ft 0 
EE Rejection patterns will tend to be most 
i When (a) the rejectee holds values 

Are diametrically opposed ‘to those of 
Er or when (2) the rejectee holds 
to a ich are similar to those of the re- 
oe IN certain areas of behavior, and values 
of EV markedly dissimilar in other areas 
am Avior, both however capable of being 
liction Up by ‘the situation in which inter- 

1s possible. 
4 Groups tend toward greater complexity 

Integration of functioning to the extent 
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to which the group members demonstrate 
(or develop) similarity of values pertinent to 
the situation. 

5. Attitude change will take place most ef- 
fectively in social ‘situations in which the in- 
dividual interacts meaningfully with some- 
one (or ones) who has values similar to the 
individual's in at least one major area of the 
individual’s functioning. 

Summary. The major hypothesis that indi- 
viduals tend to select associates (peers and 
near-authority figures) with similar values 
was investigated. Values are here considered 
relational and behavioral, providing an opera- 
tional “language” which facilitates intercom- 
munication and interaction. . The subjects in 
the present study consisted of a small pro- 
gressive college community. Free responses 
to an open-ended questionnaire were cate- 
gorized, and the resulting 39 value-criteria 
were ranked by each member of the com- 
munity. In addition, near-sociometric mate- 
rials were gathered. Subjects tended to 
choose peers and near-authority figures whose 
values resembled their own, thereby confirm- 
ing the hypothesis. ‘This process was most 
marked when reciprocal choices were made. 

Some of the implications of this study were 
generalized to problems of group structure 
and action, and to situations involving lead- 
ership, indicating that values which are sim- 
ilar lead to more effective intercommunica- 
tion and action, as well as strengthen the 
social bond through bolstering the defenses 
of the self. Further implications regarding 
attitude change and other problems were 
suggested in several hypotheses for future 
investigation. Ra 

Although the present investigation was 
specifically concerned with pairings (the 
dyad [1] if mutual interaction is present), 
the pair is the microcosm in which many of 
the aspects of the macrocosm of larger group- 
ings may be operative. 
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“PT™HE report of a recent conference on the 
“training of psychological counselors” 
(8) implies that the central task of psy- 
chological counseling is to help individuals 
with problems arising out of their interper- 
sonal relations. If this is an acceptable em- 
phasis, it would seem wise to search for 
selevant criterion measures. In our studies of 
counseling outcomes at the State College of 
Washington (5), we have assumed that the 
measurement of choice-behavior in social 
groups might provide one useful intermedi- 
ate criterion of interpersonal relations. 
One seemingly useful measure of choice- 
\ behavior in social groups is provided by 
Sociometric methods, wherein members of a 
Broup are asked to designate other members 
of the group with respect to specified criteria 
of choice, €.g., “whom would you like to sit 
by?” “who are your best friends?” “whom do 
Jou visit?” etc. A review by Loomis and 
Pepinsky (4) indicates that sociometric meth- 
ods, while potentially useful, need further 
refinement in terms of definition and meas- 
fenene P. N. Pepinsky has warned against 
€ uncritical application of traditional 
Psychometric notions of reliability and valid- 
ty, urging “The systematic development of 
EY Concepts in a new frame of reference .. . 
evelopment in which rigorous statistical 
feed is matched by rigorous theoretical 
lefinition” (6, Pp. 48). 


‘THs PRosLEM 


Ee RE problem that arises in the 
i LE and use of sociometric devices 
i Eg escribe the behavior sampled by 
Ss activity of individuals in a 
Ll ne should be able to define such be- 

le EEE Similarly, one should be 
bl efine precisely the behavior of others 
: € group toward an individual member 
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in terms of the choices he receives from them. 
Sociometric techniques in current use suffer 
from the fact that dimensions of choice- 
behavior sampled by individual items have 
not been specified. As a consequence, results 
obtained by use of such instruments are diffi- 
cult to interpret. f 
Confronted with this methodological prob- 

lem, we set ourselves the task of constructing 
a sociometric test, the items of which could 
be scaled at relatively equal intervals along 
a single dimension. Requirements in select- 
ing the dimension were that it could be (a) 
operationally defined and (b) described in 
terms of degree along a measurable con- 
tinuum. 


MErHop 


Step 1 involved selecting a dimension for study: 
“Effectiveness of participation in group activity.” 

Step 2 was to attempt operational definition of the 
dimension. This is contained in the following ex- 
cerpt from instructions to judges who were to assign 
scale values to our sociometric test items; 


THE GROUP PARTICIPATION SCALE 

You are helping us to construct a group partici- 
pation scale. Your judgments will be used to 
establish scale values for the items rather than 
to evaluate your performance on this scale, (Note: 
This is not a test; your name is not called for!) 
The technique we are using is essentially that 
followed by Thurstone in the construction of an 
attitude scale. ‘The complete tabulation of your 
judgments will be returned to you for class dis- 
cussion and consideration. 

1. Outside your family, what is the most im- 
portant group to which you now belong or have 
belonged to in the past? (Space for answer) 

2. What goals do you think are most important 
for that group? (What is the group trying to do? 
Be specific!) (Space for answer) 

3. Let's assume that within this group: 
AN EFFECTIVELY PARTICIPATING 
GROUP MEMBER INITIATES, DEFINES, 
SUSTAINS, AND DIRECTS ACTIVITY 
LEADING TO THOSE GOALS WHICH 
YOU THINK MOST IMPORTANT FOR 
THE GROUP. 
INITIATES: 

(a) Gets group activity started. 

1. Says or does something initially that 

others respond to. 
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Example: “Let's get this meeting 
started. What shall we do 
today?” 
DEFINES: 


(a) Proposes group activities. 
Examples: “Let's talk about our finances.” 
“Let's plan a party!” 
(b) Makes proposals for group activities more 
specific. 
1. Clearly separates one group activity from 
another. 
Example: “Couldn’t we consider these 
proposals one at a time? On 
& the one hand we have a pro- 
posal for a party. On the 
other hand we have a pro- 
posal for a campus clean-up 
day.” 


SUSTAINS: 
(a) Causes group activity to continue at a 
high level. 

1. Keeps group from “bogging down.” 
Examples: “I know we are tired, but 
we must finish this job.” 
“Now we are getting some- 
where. Let's keep going!” 


DIRECTS: 
(a) Centers group effort on one specific pro- 
posal or task. 
Example: “Let's postpone those other de- 
cisions and concentrate on the 
election of officers.” 


‘Theoretically, the most effectively participating 
group member does all of these things in the 
greatest degree. The least effectively participating 
group member does none of these things in any 
degree, Most people will tend to fall somewhere 
in between these two extremes. 

It was assumed that the above definition would 
conform to the conception of “effective participation” 
Which might be expected of the naive, adolescent 
college student. Moreover, it was assumed that 
eliciting responses to the two questions preceding 
the definition would help to reduce differences in 
“set” among the judges. 

Step 3 was aimed at item selection and scaling 
for the operationally defined continuum, such that 
an equal number of items could be placed at each 
of nine scale positions. We first compiled a list of 
195 “guess who” items describing a variety of roles 
Which one might play in adolescent group activity. 
Most of these were obtained from listings provided 
by Hemphill (2), Deutsch3 (1) and Lippitt (3). 
Two judges independently checked the 195 items, 
retaining only those items (a) which cut across 
three out of the four definition statements (i.e, 
“initiates, defines, sustains, and directs”) or (&) 


8 We are indebted to Dr. Deutsch for supplyi 
with unpublished materials used in his yl re 
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which cut across none of the definition statements.4 
A third judge acted as arbitrator for the disputed 
items. This procedure reduced our list to 170 
items. 

After the scaling procedure of Thurstone and 
Chave (7), the entire group of 170 items was sub- 
mitted to a college social psychology class of 35 
students (juniors, seniors and graduates) for the 
purpose of deriving a median scale value and 
measure of interjudge variability for each item, 
‘These judges were asked to place each item on a 
graphic scale ranging from Position 1, “least effec- 
tive,” to Position 9, “most effective,” in terms of 
the definition statements of effective participation 
(part of the instructions to judges is provided under 
Step 2). Items were arranged in random order, and 
the positions of the graphic scales (i.e., 19 or 9-1) 
under the items were randomized. A previous dry 
run with another group of 12 students had helped 
to eliminate “bugs” in the written instructions and 
other aspects of administering the scale. 

We then computed medians and semi-interquartile 
ranges from the ratings of the 170 items in the 
hope of securing five items at each of the 9 scale 
positions with O values less than 1.00. Actually, this 
criterion could be satisfied only for Positions 1-8, 
resulting in a revised list of 40 items as shown in 
Table 1; the O values for Items 12, 13 and 31 
are also slightly greater than 1.00. 3 

A group of 20 “experts” in the field of social 
psychology throughout the country, persons Who, 
in the writers’ opinion, had distinguished them- 
selves in their research and writings, provided com- 
parison ratings of the 40 items.® ‘They were in- 
structed to use the original nine-point scale, while 
restricting their actual ratings to scale positions 1-8, 
They were not told to distribute their ratings ir 
any way (e.g., a judge might have limited all of 
his ratings to scale positions 1-2 or The 
comparison data are also shown in Table 1. We 
could thus obtain a final list of 24 items, three at 
each of the eight scale positions, with all but one 
item having O values below 1.00. The scale be 
assigned for subsequent analysis were those of the 
student judges, since the scale was to be use 
subsequently with student groups. lb Je 

Step 5 consisted of randomizing the 24-item is 
and administering it as a sociometric test to এ 
fraternity groups at the State College of Was ot i 
Subjects were allowed to use only one item to i 
nate each group member. We took care to ie 
an indoctrination session with a dozen inteie 
house presidents, including a written Sain i 
about our project which they could take bac! i 
their houses. After an unhappy experience i 

ile reception 
one group, which gave us a coldly host Te 
despite its earlier stated willingness to COOP rad 
we hit upon the expedient of inviting ours 


ber 
4 For example, “Who is the best-dressed Tony 


of the group?” Actually, Criterion (2). was tS, 
asa ChE bn the Felevadce of our definition a 
We hypothesized that 12 such items would hav 
O values. They all did. 

5 We are grateful for returns from 90 P 
the group whose help we had solicited! 
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TABLE 1 


“Gusss WHo” IreMs BY Two GRroues 
35 STUDENTS IN A SOCIAL PsyCHOLOGY 
AND 20 “EXPERTS” IN SOCIAL 
PsYcHoLoGyY 


0 VaLus (0:—901)/2 


N RATING ASSIGNED 


BY EXPERTS STUDENTS EXPERTS 


1.75 *4্6 62 


3.00 E72 77 
7.83 66 34 
I.4I *55 +61 
5.08 +66 75 
6.30 74 . 
5.28 +92 61 
3.50 76 77 
2.14 +66 50 
3.10 72 86 
6.95 70 46 
4.25 1.13 XSET 
5.33 1.03 1.00 
3.64 76 66 
2.83 76 89 
7.28 ‘70 56 
1.83 +54 85 
6.59 “76 57 
£55 46 30 
6.38 Tr 1.02 
2.00 *43 42 
3.75 72 65 
7.40 +62 52 
6.77 ‘76 5I 
2.50 62 77 
3-83 87 60 
1.41 *53 56 
4.17 90 84 
7.12 74 64 
5.86 -58 35 
5.41 1.02 61 
6.30 +84 95 
4.50 *92 92 
4.50 74 83 
6.12 *90 39 
iY 


3 
2. 
3 


#24 items used in sociometric scale. 


ner before administering the scale! We also 
hasized that individuals could discuss their 
in private conference with professional mem- 
Ls Student Counseling Center staff. We 
A iceforth warmly received as helpful guests 
CRE ed ng four groups whom we tested. 
lation and analysis of the sociometric test 
Re each of the four fraternity groups com- 
Tesearch procedure. 


REsuLTs 
Our opinion, Table 1 shows a remark- 
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and “expert” judges. ‘The final group of 24 
“guess who” items is indicated in the table by 
asterisks at the right of the item numbers. 

‘Administration of The Group Participation 
Scale as a sociometric test was designed to 
answer three questions based on analysis of 
scaled scores derived from choices received 
on the test: (a) ‘To what extent does the 
use of our scale as a sociometric test yield the 
possible range of effectiveness in group par- 
ticipation as defined operationally? (2) Are 
the derived scaled scores normally distributed 
about the midpoint of the scale? (c) Can 
members of a group agree in their choices 
of any given individual as indicated by lack 
of variability in the scaled scores received by 
him? 

Answers to these questions may be found 
in Table 2, which summarizes the medians 
and semi-interquartile ranges of scaled scores 
received by individual members in the four 
fraternity groups. ‘The following results were 
obtained: 

1. As operationally defined, the possible 
range of scale values from “Jeast effective” to 
“most effective” participation Was 1-9: Scale 
values provided by the judges’ ratings ranged 
from 1.08 to 788 (Table 1). The range of 
choices used by the four fraternity groups 
was from 1.94 to 7-88, almost the entire range. 
Hence use of the scale as a sociometric test 
yields a large part of the possible range of 
scores. 

In Fraternity D, which has the smallest 
spread, a range of but slightly less than five 
out of the eight possible scale ‘positions is 
obtained. 

2. Differences between the meanma and 
medianma Scores for each fraternity, shown 
at the bottom of Table 2, indicate a slight 
negative skewness in three of the four groups. 
The distribution of scores for Fraternity D 
appears to have a slight positive skew. The 
semi-interquartile range of scores for each 
group is less than 1.00, indicating Jeptokurtic 
distributions. In each fraternity the mid- 

jnt of obtained scores approximates 5.5, 
which is higher than the theoretically ex-. 

cd scale value of 4-5. Thus, we cannot 
conclude that our derived scaled scores are 
normally distributed about the theoretically 
expected midpoint, but experience suggests 
that ‘The Group Participation Scale is more 
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satisfactory in this respect than most other 
Sociometric tests. 

3. No generalization is apparent with re- 
spect to the agreement within each group on 
choices assigned to any given individual, al- 
though 54 per cent of our subjects were 
assigned scale values with semi-interquartile 
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vide a useful intermediate criterion. Although 
sociometric methods may be used to measure 
choice-behavior, current sociometric tests suf 
fer from the fact that dimensions of choice- 
behavior sampled by individual items have 
not been specified. 

‘We have attempted to construct a sociomet- 


TABLE 2 


MEDIANS AND SEMI-INTERQUARTILE RANGES OF SCALE VALUES AssSIGNED TO EACH SUBJECT BY MEMBERS OF 
His FRATERNITY 


FRATERNITY B 


FRATERNITY C FRATERNITY D 


Susy. Mo. Q. Susy. Mp. Q. Susy. Mo. Q. Susy. Mo. Q. 
IA 5.09 $33 IB 7.41 +69 IC 5.15 *49 ID 5.00 44 
2A 5.40 78 2B 5.15 60 2C 6.75 1.07 2D 5.33 +83 
3A 6.50 74 3B 6.38 *54 3C 6.75 74 3D 4.25 1.38 
4A 4.98 34 4B 6.40 40 4C 6.88 1.10 4D 6.91 +62 
5A 4.80 1.00 5B 4.70 +83 sC 5.88 1.09 sD 6.92 97 
GA 7.36 ‘90 6B 6.51 1.12 6C 7.06 ‘79 6D 4.75 1.14 
7A 4.97 47 7B 5.20 1.89 JC 4.96 +59 4D 4:94 CUBE 
BA 6.30 1.02 8B 4.60 1.30 8C 6.18 ‘52 8D 5.44 64 
9A 4.90 47 9B 5.23 96 00 5.86 1.04 9D 4.20 1.58 
IOA 1.94 39 I0B 4.45 2.54 10C 6.91 *57 10D 5.75 +65 
ITA 6.00 1.17 1B 4.95 1.49 IC 2.60 1.83 uD 5.36 57 
I2A 2.75 1.06 12B £35 2.03 12C 5.80 99 12D 7.73 1.02 
3A 4.88 .89 13B 3.15 1.29 I30 4:73" 1.28 13D 5.33 93 
4A 3.04 1.09 14B 2.75 77 14C 6.65 2.38 14D — 7:14 ME! 
ISA 5.62 80 ISB 5.11 19 15sC 8 Pl 15D 2.80 1.68 
IGA 5.30 1.98 16B 6.45 1.02 16C Sto Ee 16D 4-89 1.10 
BA, 7807. 58) 17B 5.00 1.24 E0826 17D 5.29 1.07 
8A 6.21 LB 18B 3.28 1.24 18G ৰ £8 0D 356 1.05 
9A 5.19 73 19B 2.10 *40 19C 2.41 85 19D 6.15 +92 
20A 4.59 1.37 20B 7.88 iso 300. 3.5 ৰ 20D 7.738 4 
2IA 2.50 1.02 21B 6.45 1.13 21C bP Iz ) 
. 4.41 87 21D 6.06 ‘94 
22A 5.25 +92 22B 5.83 6 AG D + 6.28 98 
23A 5.50 1.28 2338 2 a কহ 29 এ 5s 0 
aw SLs 75 1.74 230 ,.35:81 1.14 23D 5.80 7 
Er A ds 24C 5.11 78 24D 6.40 99 
26A 6.90 60 
27A 6.65 63 
28A +06 Ir 
239 2:93 97 
Md. 5.13 . S 
Lua, 5.21 94 2 JS 5-54 2S 5:09 5 
Qa. 73 -05 5.70 *95 5.5 
REL *92 +88 +69 
. 2.10-7.88 2.41-7.73 2.80-7.73 


ranges of less than 1.00. ‘This relatively high 
consistency in derived scaled scores received 
by RG suggests the value of further 
research to determine the signi 

normally large O values. RTE 


SUMMARY 
If the central task of Psychological 
ing is to help individuals with their SLE 
of interpersonal relations, the measurement 
of choice-behavior in social groups might pro- 


ric test, the items of which are scaled at 
equal intervals along the operationally ce- 
fined dimension of effectiveness in group 
Participation. ‘Two sets of judges, using 
Thurstone scaling methods, helped us to El 
tain a test composed of 24 “guess who” item 
with three items at each of eight scale post 
tions ranging from “least effective” to “most 
effective” participation. ‘The Group Parte 
pation Scale used as a sociometric be 
four fraternity groups yielded (a) almost t¢ 
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entire range of scores as defined operationally 

by our scale, (2) a more normalized distribu- 

jon of scores than seems to be provided by 
most sociometric tests, and (c) a relatively 
high agreement, among fraternities sampled, 
of group members in choosing given indi- 
viduals. 
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Phenomenological theory, have stated 

that the effect of the individual's per- 
ception of threat to self is to reduce his per- 
ceptive field to the area of the perceived 
threat. ‘This is by no means a new concept 
in the psychology of perception and has often 
been described as “tunnel vision.” Indeed, 
it is not uncommon to hear the Phenomenon 
implied in the descriptions of the “man in 
the street” as he recounts his experience under 
frightening circumstances. Such observations 
as “all I could see was that huge truck coming 
at me” or, “I was so scared I didn’t hear 
What he said,” are commonplace with all 
of us. 

Recently in the Psychological literature 
this phenomenon has been Biven much at- 
tention as an important factor in maladjust- 
ment. Rogers (6); for example, has stated 
the phenomenon as follows: “Any experience 
Which is inconsistent with the Organization 
Or structure of self may be perceived as 
threat and the more of these Perceptions there 
are, the more rigidly the self-structure is or- 
Banized to maintain itself” (6, p. 364). This 
effect of the perception of threat on the indi- 
Vidual's adjustive behavior has also been 
studied by Beier (2) and Cowen (5). All 
of these studies Suggest the restriction of 
the perceptive field under threat. 

According to Snygg and Combs (8), the 
rationale of the maladjustive state is roughly 
as follows: The Perceptive field of the threat- 
ened individual be: 


SS and Combs (8) in their outline of 


! Or repeatedly 
AVes In a nonadjustive fashion. With his 
the field of the 
he is unable to 
d more adequate 
Sreater the degree 
by the individual, 


upon the individuals Perceptive field. 
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Both Rogers (6, 7) and Combs G have 
Pointed out that it is this effect of thea 
nondirective therapy seeks, at least'i 


to counteract in its emphasis upon a p 


widely he will be able to explore his'p 
tive field and the more likely he is to dis 
new and more adequate perceptions of 


and his relationship to the world in which 
lives. { 


The Problem of this Study f 
Though the phenomenon seems well 


0S 


the case of milder threats to self organi. 
as perceived by the individual. ‘This 
ment was designed and carried out in 
spring of 1949, to investigate whether 
€ restricting effect of threat could 
demonstrated in milder, social threats to 
individual, where the threat perceived by 
Subject was not of an extreme chara 
could be made less extreme through th 
Ject's ability to minimize or elimina 
Perception of threat. { 
In designing our experiment we stal 
Problem as follows: Presuming 
effect of threat in the perceptive field 
restrict perception to the field of threa 
in a given simple task, we would 
that the introduction of mild threat 
self during performance would result 
increase in the time required to 
the task and the number of errors mad 
Performance of the task. 
TV 


iA 


degree of threat perceived is, of co 

Open to direct external measurem 
Were confronted, therefore, with the p! 
of how to assure that the threat expe. 
€ subjects in our experiment wo 


mild rather than a stronger one. ‘Theoreti- 
cally, the degree of threat experienced by the 
subject would appear to depend upon: 

1. The value in the individual's peculiar 
economy of the particular aspect of self which 
he perceives to be threatened. An individual 
who perceives himself as “a very brilliant 
fellow” would presumably be much more 
threatened by a slight to his intelligence 
than would another person who was less 
concerned about intelligence level. Thus, if 
one could find a way of threatening an indi- 
vidual in such a manner as to make the threat 
quite separate from the task he was attempt- 
ing to accomplish or in such a way as to 
avoid having the subject perceive the threat 
as directly and inescapably directed at self, 
one might succeed in getting only a mild 
degree of threat experience. 

2, The physical or psychological immediacy 
of the threat perceived. It would appear 
that a threatening perception which must 
be dealt with at once is more threatening 
than one which could be postponed or avoided 
In some fashion. ‘The threat of tomorrow's 
examination may be greatly reduced if the 
subject is able to postpone or avoid it. It 
seemed to us, therefore, that if we could de- 
Vise a means of making the threatening per- 
ception secondary to the task to be performed 
and left entirely within the subject's control 
to perceive as immediate or remote, we should 
In some measure assure a mild, rather than 
8 traumatic degree of threat experience. 

3. The feeling of adequacy to deal with 
the threatening perception possessed by the 
subject, Presumably, threatening perceptions 
in which the subject feels adequate to deal 
With the threat experienced are less likely to 
LE threatening than those in which 
an HE feels inadequate to deal with the 
ie € perceives. We attempted, therefore, 
Se Our subjects a feeling of complete 
i Man in handling the experimental task 
i introduced our ‘threat situations in a 
nity, a to make it possible for our sub- 
effeteiv 5 quite adequate to handle them 

ively by any number of devices which 

€ might select. 
experi these criteria in mind we devised our 
EL Ee to create for our subjects the mild- 
nu Possible degree of threat experience. All our 

Jects were volunteers “interested in taking 
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part in an experiment.” Since an experiment 
is a more or less cold blooded, objective sort 
of situation, our subjects were comparatively 
free to perceive the threats to which they were 
subjected as having little to do with them- 
selves as individuals. 

We presented our threat situations in such 
a manner that they appeared to have nothing 
to do with the task to be performed. So 
far as our subjects were concerned, the prob- 
lem with which they were working was learn- 
ing to translate sentences into code. Any 
threat which they may have felt in the 
course of the experiment from our threat 
stimuli was not necessarily related to the task 
to be performed or immediate to personality 
structure. 

Finally, the task we chose for our subjects 
Was a very simple one which they had ample 
opportunity to learn to the point where they 
themselves expressed satisfaction that they 
knew it perfectly ‘They could feel entirely 
adequate to deal with the task. Since the 
threats presented to the subject were quite 
secondary to the task and within his own 
control at all times, he could also feel com-. 
pletely adequate to deal with the threatening 
perceptions he made during the course of the 
experiment. He could, for instance, relegate 
them to the “not self” by perceiving them as 
“having nothing to do with me,” as being 
“absurd,” as “referring to someone else,” etc. 
or, if he felt any personal reference of the 
threats he perceived, he could always sup- 
press the perception and avoid dealing with 
it. 

While it is impossible to assess accurately 
the degree of threat felt by our subjects in 
measurable terms, we nevertheless feel quite 
certain that we achieved only the mildest 
form of threat for our subjects. Observations 
during the experiment indicate that most of 
our subjects were quite relaxed and appeared 
to be enjoying themselves. At no time were 
there any external indications of severe shock, 
discomfort, or undue tension in their be- 
havior. 


The Task 

The task we selected for our experiment 
was a simple code, familiar to many school 
children and similar to that used by Ter- 
man (9, p. 330) in the “average adult” scale 
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of the 1916 Stanford Revision of the Binet- 
Simon Intelligence Scale. 

Subjects were instructed to memorize the 
code and were given a sample sentence prop- 
erly coded as well as a series of practice sen- 
tences to translate. When the code had been 
thoroughly learned to the satisfaction of 
the subject, he was assured that results would 
be known only to himself and the examiner 
and the experiment proper was begun. 


The Threat and Nonthreat Stimuli 


‘Two series of sentences were devised: a 
threat series and a neutral series. Both series 
of sentences were thirty letters in length, con- 
tained as many letters from the first half of 
the alphabet as the last half and contained 
approximately the same number of vowels. 
All sentences were printed in capital letters 
to reduce possible location cues. In trans- 
lating these sentences to code, each letter 
had to be placed in a continuous series of 
thirty boxes on a sheet of paper. ‘This was 
done to minimize the effect of differing word 
lengths and to prevent any easy repetition 
of later letters in a series from the spotting of 
earlier ones. 

Seventeen neutral sentences were devised, 
expressing some common observation which 
did not appear to contain much personal 
reference in the best judgment of the ex- 
aminers. ‘The first six of these were used as 
practice items and were always given first. 
They were not used in tabulating our re- 
sults. ‘The neutral sentences used for the 
experiment proper were: 


He came to buy the flowerpots for her. 
No teacher tends to leave very early. 
The campus grew quite drab in winter. 
His girl wore flowers on her tan suit. 
My scarf is printed in greys and reds. 
He told what he wanted from our store. 
Now a large house would be just right, 
Some bushes were planted by the boys. 
Most gardens are more damp in spring. 
It was a spot of paint on the black tie. 
Daniel and LeRoy want a windup train. 


Ten threat-provoking sentences were pre- 
pared which in the judgment of the experi- 
menters seemed likely to be repugnant or 


embarrassing ideas to our subjects. The list 
follows: 


ti always Perform very badly on codes. 
2. Something is wrong with my sex organ. 
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3. My family do not respect my judgment, 
4. The silly worms crawled over my neck. 
5. It is stupid to believe there is a God. 

6. I said that my mother is a dirty whore. 
7. My hand shakes whenever I am nervous, 
8. Now on my date I belched quite loudly, 
9. His brain was crushed to a mushy pulp. 
10. Anything sexual always disgusts me. 


The Experimental Procedure 


‘Twenty-seven men and 23 women students, 
Volunteers from advanced undergraduate sections 
in psychology, served as subjects for our experi. 
ment. As soon as the code had been learned to 
the satisfaction of the subject, the code card was 
removed from sight and the experiment was begun, 
Both sets of sentences, each sentence on a 3 by 
5 inch card, were thoroughly shuffled and reas. | 
sembled as follows: first, the six practice cards were 
given the subject to translate although in vn 
order. Following this, neutral and threat cards 
were given in alternating sequence. 

Rest periods were allowed whenever the sub- 
ject desired them. Accurate time by stop watch 
Was kept and recorded on a score sheet which also 
had space for error scores, after the coding had 
been checked for accuracy and after the subject. 
had left the room. Four examiners were used, all 
well briefed so that accuracy of method and simi- 
larity of approach were assured. There were n0 
significant differences in results obtained by dif 
ferent examiners. 


A Validity Check on Our Criteria 

In our experiment proper we attempted to 
assure the mildness of threat by making it 
Possible for the subject to “not see" the 
threat if he so desired or to perceive it 48. 
being remote from himself. ‘The perception ! 
Or nonperception of threat was left entire) | 
in his control. As a matter of curiosity of 
the part of the examiners “to see what woul 
happen” and as a check on the validity of our 
assumptions concerning the criteria goverhr 
ing the degree of threat experienced, two J 
instances of other types of threat were intros 
duced in our design. 

We reasoned that, if, in the course of the 
experiment, the examiners were persona. 
to threaten the subject mildly such threats 
Would be immediate and outside the subjects 
control. If our criteria were accurate SU tS { 
threats should be stronger than other thr 
in the experiment and should produce Tl 
errors and require a greater time for 1 sof 
Pletion of the task. Accordingly at the P pr } 
ure of the examiner, and just preceding ‘ 
administration of any nonthreat sentence, 
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examiner threatened the subject by stating 
mildly: 

a, “You aren’t concentrating, I'm afraid. You 
aan do better than this.” (Capability threat) 

b. “Can't you do it a little bit faster?” (Time 
threat) 


Experimental Results 

Average time and error scores were calcu- 
lated for the threat and neutral sequences of 
sentences for each of our subjects. Examiner 
threats given at a time of a neutral presenta- 
tion were scored as threat sentences. In 
every instance but one, our subjects required 
more time to complete the threat sequence 
than the nonthreat sequence. Similarly, with 
a single exception, our subjects made more 
errors under threat than in response to the 
neutral items. 

‘The critical ratios of the differences between 


Our threat and nonthreat populations appear 
in Table 1. 


TABLE 1 


MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS AND CRITICAL RATIOS 
OF DIFFERENCES FOR TIME AND ERROR STUDIES 
UNDER THREAT AND NONTHREAT CONDITIONS 


‘TIME IN SECONDS ERRORS 
Nox- Nox- 
‘THREAT THREAT THREAT THREAT 
“0 TRATES GEA SMEG MEET EES 12. 94 77 
oi 94.92 87.60 1.82 IIT 
10.74 10.53 -43 75 
Et means 1.53 1.50 +093 +107 
3.41 4.58 


“It would appear that our experimental pre- 
ERLE increased time and error under 

IC threat is amply borne out by these 
results, ul 2 

The five sentences producing greatest time 


a ; S ট 
nd errors arranged in decreasing magnitude 
Were as follows: 


1. A nonthreat tence pre iner’ 
টি senten 
“ti ns preceded by examiner's 


2. My family do not res j 
pect my judgment. 
3. Now on my date I belched quite loudly. 


«4 A nonthr rhe? 
capability ea AE preceded by examiner's 


5. It is stupid to believe there is a God. 


LE enough, sentence number 6 
0 dl threat group which we had expected 
Prove to be most threatening of all our 
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sentences, proved actually to be least threaten- 
ing. Questioning of our subjects suggests 
that this sentence, far from being threatening, 
was regarded by our subjects as so absurd as 
to be amusing. Many of our subjects when 
confronted with this card chuckled aloud. 
This seems to us an interesting demonstra- 
tion of the perceptive and personal character 
of threat. Threat is what appears to one as 
threatening, irrespective of what outside ob- 
servers think of the situation. 

The relatively high positions of our two 
external threat sentences in the above sequence 
seems to bear out our prediction of greater 
strength of such type of threats and lends a 
measure of support to the criteria of threat 
on which our sentences were constructed. 
It would appear that we were quite success- 
ful in our construction of mildly threatening 
items. 


Conclusion 

Our prediction of the effect of mild threat 
on performance seems amply demonstrated 
by the results of this experiment. As All- 
port (1) has pointed out, however, accurate 
prediction does not necessarily validate the 
basis from which the prediction is made, 
but it certainly lends support to the supposi- 
tion. 

Whether the particular theoretical orienta- 
tion from which the prediction was made 
proves accurate or not, there seems little 
doubt that it is possible to demonstrate that 
even a fairly mild perception of threat can 
seriously affect the adequacy of an indi- 
vidual’s behavior. ‘This seems to us a prin- 
ciple worthy of far more attention than it 
has received in the psychological literature. 
If even a mild perception of threat can 
‘markedly affect the adequacy of behavior, the 
implications of such a principle for psycho- 
therapy, education, social action, or diplomacy 
are too far-reaching to be neglected as a 
psychological problem. 


SUMMARY 

The prediction was made that the intro- 
duction of a mild degree of personal threat 
in the course of the solution of a simple 
task would result in an increase of time re- 
quired to complete the task and of errors 
in ormance. Fifty college students were 
given the task of translating sentences into 
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a simple code. Mildly threatening sentences 
were interspersed among neutral sentences. 
With a single exception, threat sentences re- 
quired longer to complete and produced 
greater errors in translation. Experimental 
results appear to amply demonstrate the pre- 
diction. 
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A STUDY OF ROLE-CONFLICTS AS RELATED TO CLASS LEVEL* 
ROBERT S. ORT : 


U. S. Public Health Service 


| HE concept of class as an aid in the ex- 

IES of social behavior has become 

1 increasingly important in the field of 

psychology. The early development of this 
concept by Max Weber (18) was, from an 
cconomic frame of reference, similar to the 
Marxian concept of the economic interest 
group. Contemporary sociologists and social 
psychologists have not only recognized in 
varying degrees the economic LE of 
class, but have also to great advantage in- 
cluded the status concept in their differentia- 
tion of the American culture. 

Various methods have been used to dif- 
ferentiate our culture into classes, yet the 
characteristics of the groups differentiated 
by these apparently different methods are 
somewhat similar. For example, Warner (17) 
and his students employed a system of classi- 
fication which is dependent upon a number 
of status characteristics, including occupation, 
source of income, house type, and dwelling 
area, In addition, he employs informant 
criteria and pooled information data for de- 
fining class, largely in terms of prestige level. 
Davis (4) used records of participation in 
socioeconomic groups and expressions of 
Willingness to associate with others in social 
relationships as the criteria for classifying 
his subjects into classes. Centers (3) has de- 
veloped a system of class differentiation that 
depends on the consciously recognized group 
with which individuals identify themselves. 
In addition, he employed occupational strata 
in the analysis of his data. Hollingshead (9) 
employed ratings by different informants as 
the criteria for classifying the subjects in his 
study. 

‘Thus, the middle class, as determined by 
Warner's system of status characteristics, has 
many factors in common with the middle 
class as determined by Davis’ common par- 
ticipation technique. Both of these groups 

Ave many characteristics in common wil 
the middle class as determined by Centers’ 


*A PhD. thesis EOE 
ee performed under the direction of 
Franklin J. Shaw at Purdue University, June 1951. 


system of class differentiation. ‘To the ex- 
tent that these groups are similar, we may 
synthesize ideal learning environments for 
the greater part of the American culture and 
formulate hypotheses as to the behavior ex- 
pected in terms of the results of these studies 
of class structure. 

In general the studies of class-related be- 
havior are what might be termed segmental 
studies, with the interpretations likewise seg- 
mental. From the results of several of these 
studies briefly presented here, the author will 
attempt in this paper to develop and explore 
a cultural configuration approach to class- 
related behavior. This emphasis upon cul- 
tural configurations is in part a reaction 
against the segmental interpretations pre- 
sented by many writers in the culture-per- 
sonality field. Their approach has been the 
result, mainly, of choosing a particular Ppsy- 
chological frame of reference, generally neo- 
Freudian, or none at all; abstracting very 
minute areas of the total cultural configura- 
tion; and interpreting the minute phenomena 
involved as the causal factors in creating the 
mature personality of the culture or sub- 
culture. For example, La Barre (12) virtually 
ascribes the main features of Japanese person- 
ality to the rigid bowel training of infants. 
Kluckhohn and Mowrer (11), on the other 
hand, have made an attempt at 4 more con- 
figurative approach in that they postulate 
that too precipitous training of the child in 
weaning, cleanliness, sex taboos, and aggres- 
sion-control lays the groundwork for “obses- 
sive ambition” and “severe competitive be- 
havior” in adults of cultures employing such 
a configuration of socialization techniques. 
This approach, which tends toward the con- 
figurative approach to class, has not often 
been employed by culture-personality people. 

Ericson (5) reports that there were vast 
differences in feeding techniques, toilet and 
cleanliness training, and age of assumption 
of responsibility in the middle and lower 
classes in the American culture. Specifically 
the pattern of infant care in the lower class 
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Was more permissive than that of the middle 
class. Lower-class mothers breastfed their 
children more often than middle-class mothers 
and weaned them later. Lower-class infants 
were on a self-demand schedule of feeding 
more frequently. Toilet training started at 
a significantly later date in the lower class, 
and yet it was completed at the same time as 
in the middle class. The middle class en- 
forced early demands on the child, while in 
the lower class this training was not instituted 
until the child could learn with relative ease. 

Davis (4) found that the expression of 
emotion and aggression was more direct in 
the lower class than in the middle class. The 
threat of love withdrawal was also employed 
as a major socialization technique by the 
middle class but not by the lower class. Kin- 
sey et al. (10) found that sexual expression is 
permitted earlier and that a heterosexual out- 
let occurs more frequently in the lower class. 
Green (8) has developed the thesis that the 
neurosis of the middle-class male results 
mainly from socialization techniques, which 
provoke anxiety, and from emphasis on attain- 
ing higher status. Gorer (7) and Mead (14) 
have, in their anthropological analysis of the 
American culture, implicitly suggested that 
the middle class is the most neurotic of the 
three broad classes. 

Centers (2) found that the middle class 
followed a deferred gratification pattern with 
emphasis on future goals. Hollingshead (9) 
noted that members of the lower classes did 
not tend to forego immediate pleasures in 
the interest of attaining long-range goals. 
Davis (4) also noted that the members of 
low income groups (lower class) sought im- 
mediate gratification whenever possible. Also 
in support of this finding, Goldschmidt (6) 
has noted that members of the lower class 
frequently preferred expensive consumer 
goods to getting a better home. Such be- 
havior was frequently found by Centers (2) 
to be related to the individual’s estimate of 
his own position in the Power structure. 
Bakke (1) has found that where little eco- 
nomic security existed in a particular class, 
Planning for the future was thwarted. 

From the empirical and theoretical obser 
vations of these men, the author will now 
attempt to formulate general cultural con- 
figurations of the middle and lower classes 
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in the American culture. From consideration 
of the work of Ericson, Davis, and Kinsey, we 
may agree with the theorizing of Green, Gorer, 
and Mead, that the middle-class cultural con- 
figuration contains many anxiety-provoking 
stimuli. On the other hand, while the lower 
class may. offer little economic security, as 
Bakke has pointed out, the socializing factors 
in this culture are much less anxiety-arousing. 
As Centers and Hollingshead have shown, 
other socializing agencies in the middle class 
teach that immediate pleasures should be 
foregone in the interest of gaining long-range 
goals. 

From this class configuration, although 
recognized as incomplete, we may make cer- 
tain generalizations about middle-class and 
lower-class personalities. ‘The middle-class 
personality may be thought of as highly 
anxious and maintaining expectations of play- 
ing non-pleasure roles. ‘The lower-class per- 
sonality may be thought of as relatively free 
from anxiety and holding expectations of 
playing immediately pleasurable roles. How- 
ever, in the author’s experience in connection 
with the overt behavior of the adolescents of 
both the middle and lower classes, he has 
found a much smaller difference in the role- 
playing of the two classes than might be 
predicted from the above configurations of 
the classes. 

Until recently, the concept of role has been 
employed almost entirely as a descriptive 
tool by sociologists, psychologist, and anthro- 
Pologists in the analysis of social organization 
and disorganization. Linton’s (13) work is 
an example of this general kind of usage. In 
this present study, as in an earlier study (15 
by this author, the concept of role has been 
used as an empirical tool to determine the 
amount of role-conflict in individuals. 

In consideration of the discussion Lb 
the major hypothesis for this study was ce 
veloped in terms of the following set © 
postulates: : 

Postulate I. Role expectations which are 
more difficult to realize are less likely to 
be realized. h 

Postulate Il. Non-pleasure role 0 
tions are more difficult to realize than rg 
expectations involving the attainment 
pleasure. § 

Postulate III. Role expectations 1nv 


OVE, 


olving 
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the attainment of pleasure are more per- 
missible in the lower class than in the middle 
class, 

From the three foregoing postulates, the fol- 
lowing hypothesis was formulated: 

Members of the middle class will experi- 
ence more role-conflicts than members of the 
lower class. 

This hypothesis must be supplemented with 
the assumption that, when a lower-class indi- 
vidual does choose non-pleasure role expecta- 
tions, he does so on the basis of immediate 
and pressing considerations. Since he will 
act in accordance with these immediate and 
pressing considerations, he will have no role- 
conflict. 

In addition to this major hypothesis, a 
minor hypothesis was developed: 

An individual who is highly anxious as 
a result of middle-class socialization with its 
great emphasis on high status would tend to 
evaluate himself as happier than lower-class in- 
dividuals, while a lower-class individual would 
tend to evaluate himself as less happy on the 
basis of lack of real property or equally as 
happy because of greater freedom of expres- 
sion, 

‘Three related questions of lesser importance 
to be explored in this study were as follows: 
1. What is the relation between an occu- 
Pational classification of manipulator of things 
and Warner's lower-class classification, and 
a classification of manipulator of persons 
and Warner's middle-class classification? * 
2. What is the relation between the class 
Placement of subjects by the director of a 
recreation center and by Warner's classifica- 
tion? 

3. What is the relation between the length 
of time a boy’s family has occupied a given 
class level and the number of role-conflicts 
he reports? 

With these hypotheses’ and questions in 
mind, this study was set up to determine the 
extent to which conflict between role expecta- 
tion and roles played, as well as self evalua- 


tion of happiness, are related to an individual's 
class level. 


1 ন" চখৰ 

bn LC Ci cttons ‘have been employed by Eliza- 

a f ouvan, with impressive results, in the study, 

EL ENE of Social Class Membership on Re- 

5 to Failure,” an unpublished doctoral dissertation, 
versity of Michigan, 1951. 
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PROCEDURE 


In order to test the hypotheses and questions, it 
was decided to study the role-conflicts among male 
adolescents through the interview method. This 
group was selected because it was easily accessi- 
ble and certain desired controls, such as age and 
class, were inherent in the group. In order to 
reach youth at different class levels, plans were 
made to select boys from two recreational centers 
located in different types of neighborhoods. 

One of the recreational centers is located in the 
largest slum area of the city and is attended ex- 
clusively by boys of the lower class. The other 
center, Which is in an average housing area, is 
frequented generally by members of the middle 
class. The city, located in an east north central 
state, can be characterized as relatively small with 
a stable native white population and with no 
ethnic groupings. Its population in 1940 Was about 
12,000 with 1 per cent foreign born and 4 per 
cent Negro and with less than 2 per cent transciency 
in a one-year period. It is the county seat, serves 
as the marketing center for the surrounding 
agricultural area, and has a small men’s college 
located there. 

Before interviewing any boys, the author estab- 
lished himself as an accepted part of each recreation 
center by conforming in dress and participating in 
the activities. Acceptance was especially necessary 
at the lower-class center since anyone connec 
with education was treated with antagonism. 


Schedule 

The schedule developed for use in the interview 
consists of a series of 30 paired questions.> The 
first set lists questions on role expectations in a 
boy’s daily life while the second set has a corres- 
ponding question on the role played by S with 
respect to each role expectation.3 The questions 
were put in semi-random order so that those re- 
ferring to roles in similar situations were not ad- 
jacent. This approach was used on the assumption 
that it would reduce any predisposition to answer 
related questions with reference to the mental 
set sometimes created by such grouping. : 

The content of the questions relates to various 
aspects of behavior—sex, education, honesty, per- 
sonal habits, etc. The questions were $0 phrased 
as to be answered by yes or no. For example, the 
first role expectation question is, “Should a boy 
be home by a certain time at night?”, while the 
corresponding role-played question is, “Are you 
home by a certain time at night?” 1 

In constructing the schedule, the author originally 
prepared a list of some 50 items suggesting various 

2 For the complete schedule of questions used in 
this study, order Document 3426 from American 
Documentation Institute, 1719 N Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C., remitting $r.00 for microfilm or 
$1.00 for photocopies (6x8 in.) readable without optical 


aid. 2 
has not attempted to differentiate theo- 


3 The author if ট 
retically among role playing, role behavior, behavior in 
ৰ f these three forms of 


a position, or the expectations 0! 
behavior. 
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aspects of adolescent role expectations, based on a 
review of contemporary literature on adolescent 
behavior.* These items were then. evaluated in 
terms of offering pleasure and non-pleasure role 
expectations or role-playing alternatives. This re- 
view eliminated a number of items not considered 
feasible. The remaining items, put in question 
form, were pretested on five Ss at each recreational 
center, revised, again pretested on five more Ss at 
each center, and finally revised. In this process 
ambiguous questions were removed and questions 
were reworded for greater clarity and for com- 
parable understanding by boys of each class level. 


Interview 


To obtain Ss for interviewing, the author en- 
listed the cooperation of a member of the recrea- 
tion staff to interest boys at the center in partici- 
pating in the study. Arrangements were made for 
the use of a private quiet room at the center, usually 
the recreation director’s office. On evenings when 
the author was at the center, the staff member 
brought each 5 individually to the office. 

The interview with each § followed a general 
pattern and lasted about a half-hour. All answers 
were recorded by short pencil on a mimeographed 
form. The interviewer first established rapport 
with § by offering a cigarette and talking about 
some subject of interest to S. During this period S 
Was asked certain identifying information, namely: 
name, age, school grade, home address, father’s 
occupation, amount of income, number of years 
in one occupational level, and occupation of the 
Paternal grandfather and number of years in one 
Occupational level. 

The interviewer then paraphrased the following 
Statement to S: 

I am making a study of why people do things. 

I am going to ask you some questions. I have 

heard all the answers before so don’t be afraid 

of shocking me with your answers. I don’t 
give a darn what they are as long as they are 
the truth. As you have Probably noticed, your 
name does not appear on this tabulation sheet, 
and no one will ever know what your answers 
are, In fact, after interviewing one or two more 
boys, I won't be able to remember your answers 
myselfl Please answer each question, insofar 
br Possible, with a yes or no. When the words 
'a boy” are used in a question, they mean a boy 
about your age and like You in most ways, 


ঠি The % Was asked to answer 

Ons avout the role expectations of a bov in bi. 
daily life. After a few minutes’ break far or 
ation, the second set of 30 questions about the roles 
Played by S were asked. After another period of 


relaxation, the interview 
following questions: Es OE the 


I. Can you think of any other ti 
should do one thing and you do one ia you 


2. How do you think your everyday happiness 


4 The Purdue Opinion Poll and 
Were valuable in securing suggettidis Gor EE ন 


the first 30 ques- 


bu 
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compares to the happiness of the boys that §0 to 
the other recreation center? 

After each S left, the director of the recreation 
center estimated his class level. The following day 
the interviewer drove by S’s home and rated the 
house and dwelling area by inspection. Later he 
rated the occupation and source of income of 
each S's father. 


Sample 


The data presented in this paper are based on 
a sample of 100 white adolescent boys, 50 from the 
lower-class center and 50 from the middle-class 
center. Both groups were similar in age and educa- 
tion. The boys ranged in age from 14 to 18 years 
with an average of 15.9 years and a median of 16.0 
years. Their schooling ranged from the eighth 
through twelfth grade, including some no longer 
in school. Nine boys who participated were found 
to be in indeterminate classes and were accordingly 
excluded from the analysis. 

Through observing the community and interview- 
ing civic recreation leaders, the author determined 
that there were roughly five general class levels 
similar to those described by Warner (17). The 
class I group (the highest prestige group) did not 
take part in the recreation programs of the city, 
but the rest of the adolescent boys did. In classify- 
ing the sample into class levels, the author em- 
ployed the Warner system because it is more sug- 
gestive of the nature of learning environments 
than other systems and because it could be readily 
adapted for use in the community selected. The 
author found that the Jonesville classifications em- 
ployed by Warner (16) were accurate, except in 
the intermediate areas, through classifying 2055 
by Warner's I1.S.C. scale and then determining 
through various channels of information the actual 
class levels of the Ss. The Ss falling in the inter- 
mediate areas between classes Il and III or between 
IV and V were classified according to the informa- 


tion gathered on S’s participation in a specific class. 4 


The nine Ss falling in the intermediate areas 
between classes III and IV were excluded from the 
sample. f 
The four ratings for each S§ (house, dwelling 
area, father’s occupation, and source of Hr 
Were multiplied by the weighted score, and the 
Products were totaled and the class level. determin 
according to Warner's (17) class assignment fl 
weighted totals. Warner's class assignment Ws. 
determined following the interview s0 as to ন 
a running tabulation of the number of Ss ne 
in each group to reach the goal of 25 per rn 
The evaluation of occupation in terms of manip! is 
lator of things vs. people was also made at. dle 
time, and an assignment of class If or HI Wi 
class) was assigned to the manipulator of peop'e 
an assignment of class IV or V (lower class) Coe 
assigned to the manipulator of things. The 
flict score was also determined at this rE Be 
conflict which arises from an unrealized ro. le 
Pectation was designated by an z in the be 
created for this purpose. These x's were to! 
and considered the conflict score. 
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Correlations were then run on class level as 
elated to: conflict score, director's evaluation, and 
manipulation classification. Role-conflicts missed 
were surveyed and listed, and happiness evalua- 
tions were tabulated. 


Discusst1oN AND RESULTS 


As previously stated, the criterion employed 
2s an indicator of conflict was the disagree- 
ment between role expectation for a boy and 
the role played by S on each of the 30 pairs 
of scheduled questions. ‘The results are pre- 
sented and discussed in terms of the hypoth- 
eses and questions raised. 

Examination of the interview records for 
pretest groups one and two indicated that 
conflict resulting from unrealized role ex- 
pectations clearly existed in the adolescent 
personality. A low correlation between the 
number of role-conflicts and class level ap- 
peared in the first pretest group. ‘This same 
relationship, much larger, was also indicated 
for the second pretest group. 

Certain of the data confirm the three 
postulates stated. In particular, the findings 
show that there is a positive relationship 
between the number of non-pleasure expecta- 
tions and the prestige level of the class. An 
analysis of variance shows that the variance 
of the non-pleasure role expectations re- 
ported by Ss of each class level is significant 
at the .05 level of confidence. ‘The correla- 
tion between S’s non-pleasure expectations 
and his class level is 4-.75. ‘The differences 
between the mean number of non-pleasure 
expectations of classes II and III, 27.1 and 
28.2 respectively, and between classes IV and 
Vv, 16.8 and 13.0 respectively, were not sig- 
nificant (Table 1). ‘The difference between 


TABLE 1 


AveRAGE NuMBER OF NoN-PLEASURE EXPECTATIONS 
AND RoLE-CoNFLICTS AT EACH CLASS LEVEL 


NON-PLEASURE 


Ls cl so EDTA 1 ES bas 
I 
ST 12.4 
A 28.2 11.8 
Vv 16.8* 5.20 
13.0 2.8 


মতক 
HD different from mean of next higher 


the mean number of non-pleasure expecta- 
tions for classes III and IV, 28.2 and 16.8 re- 


Lee 

{; 9 
spectively, is significant at the .05 level of 
confidence. With a t-value of 2.45, this dif- 
ference approaches significance at the .01 level 
of confidence. These results appear to sup- 
port the third postulate of the major hy- 
pothesis. That is, there is a significantly 
larger number of non-pleasure expectations 
held at the middle class (classes II and II) 
than at the lower class (classes IV and V). 

The average non-pleasure choice per ques- 
tion for the middle-class sample (92 per cent) 
was considerably higher than that for the 
lower-class sample (49 per cent). ‘The middle 
class unanimously chose the non-pleasure 
alternative on one third of the questions em- 
ployed in the interview. On 73 per cent of 
the questions, the middle-class boys chose 
the non-pleasure alternative at least go per 
cent of the time. Some of the relatively low 
questions in terms of non-pleasure choice 
are: 76 per cent of the middle-class boys re- 
ported the expectation of not gambling. In 
64 per cent of the cases, the lowest incidence 
of non-pleasure expectations, the middle-class 
boy felt he should not smoke even if he 
wished to do so. The middle-class boys re- 
ported that they should allow their parents to 
influence their choice of friends in only 68 
per cent of the cases. In 72 per cent of the 
cases, the middle-class boys felt they should 
accept a “bawling out” from their parents 
without talking back. 

On the other hand, there were only two 
notably low non- Jeasure choices for the 
lower-class group. Only 10 per cent of the 
lower-class sample reported the expectation of 
allowing their parents to influence their 
choice of friends, while only 14 per cent of 
the lower-class boys reported they should use 
their free time to get ahead instead of enjoy- 
ing themselves. The lower-class boys fre- 
quently indicated through remarks after mak- 
ing a non-pleasure choice, that it was being 
made in terms of immediate and pressing 
considerations. An example of such a con- 
sideration was when a lower-class boy reported 
that he should be home at a certain time 
at night. He then added, “I gotta be in 
at a certain time, because cops patrol an. 
take us in in this neighborhood if we are 
out after curfew time.” Another example is 
when a lower-class boy reported that he felt 
that he should settle differences by talking 
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instead of with his fists. He added, “Tm so 
small, I always get beat up when I fight.” 

‘The major hypothesis posed is supported 
by evidence from this study that a positive 
relationship exists between the conflict score 
and class level. An analysis of variance shows 
that the variance in the number of conflicts 
reported by Ss at each class level is significant 
at the .o1 level of confidence. The relationship 
between Ss’ conflict scores and their class level 
is +-.78. ‘The differences between the mean 
conflict scores of classes II and III, 12.4 and 
11.8 respectively, and between classes IV and 
V, 5.2 and 28 respectively, are not significant 
(Table 1). ‘The difference between the mean 
conflict scores of classes III and IV, 11.8 and 
5.2 respectively, is significant at the .05 level 
of confidence. With a t-value of 2.28 this 
difference approaches significance at the .or 
level of confidence. 

Because of the lack of significance between 
the mean conflict scores of classes II vs. III 
and classes IV vs. V, a correlation was run 
between conflict scores and class level, the 
class levels being middle class (IT and III 
combined) and lower class (IV and V com- 
bined). ‘The 7 was 4.76. Although this r 
is not significantly different from the r of 
+.78, the difference may be due to the 
character of the distribution. This finding 
may suggest a slight trend of more conflict 
at each higher class level although the trend 
is not significant. Consideration of these 
results suggests that the major hypothesis 
has been supported. Comparison of the two 
class levels shows that the average conflict 
score for the middle-class sample is 12.1 or 
48 per cent of the total number of conflicts 
Possible, while the average conflict score for 
the lower-class sample is 4.0 or 16 per cent 
of the total number of conflicts possible. 

Four exceptionally high areas of conflict 
reported by the middle class (classes II and III 
combined) relate to obedience to parents, 
consideration of parents’ feclings, cheating, 
and use of free time. Specifically, 90 per 
cent of the middle-class boys report conflict 
over the fact that they should always obey 
their Parents instead of doing what they 
Wish to do, while 72 per cent reported con- 
flict over the fact that they do not consider 
the way their parents might feel before doing 
certain things. Conflict occurred for 70 per 
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cent of these boys because of cheating when 
they have the expectation of not cheating. 
Conflict over not using their free time to get 
ahead when they hold the expectation that 
they should was reported by 578 per cent 
of this group. 

The conflict scores on all items are low for 
the lower-class group (classes IV and V 
combined) relative to the middle-class group 
(classes Il and III combined). The highest con- 
flict scores in the lower-class group relate to 
conflicts over cheating when they feel they 
should not (26 per cent); conflicts of not con- 
sidering the way their parents might feel before 
doing certain things (24 per cent); conflicts | 
over the fact that they feel they should always 
try to settle their differences with other boys 
by talking instead of with their fists and yet 
they do fight (24 per cent); and conflict over 
not being good community members (24 
per cent). In the conflict about settling dif- 
ferences, it is interesting to note that most of 
the 24 per cent are upper lower-class boys 
while only a few of the lower lower-class boys 
report such conflict. ! 

As part of the interview, Ss were asked if 
they had any other role-conflicts. ‘They were 
usually unable to suggest role-conflicts not 
already covered. They found it difficult to 
grasp the concept of role expectation and 
role played even when presented in relatively 
simple terms. ‘Their answers were mostly 
reiterations of questions included in the 


schedule. ‘There were, however, two conflicts 
j 


clearly indicated by a number of middleclas: 
subjects. ‘They were: (a) They expecte 
themselves to enter high school sports but 
did not. (&) They expected themselves to 
drive carefully but did not. A large number 
of lower-class boys reported they should ka 
tribute more to the financial aid of the famty 
than they were doing. The frequency wit 
which these areas of conflict were suggeste 
Would indicate that in further studies of t ঠ 
type, questions concerning these role iE 
tations and roles played should be a 
‘The minor hypothesis, that the ml es 
class boys would tend to rate these. 
happier than the lower class, proved inva i 
‘The differences between the average ৰ 
happiness ratings for the four classes Ns 
not significant. In addition toa low SO 
tion of +.30, there was no significant 


between the mean happiness ratings 
various classes. 
answer to the first question raised, the 
showed that there is a high relationship 
ween the occupational classification of ma- 
ator of things and Warner's lower-class 
ion and the classification of manip- 
ns and Warner's middle-class 
The coefficient of reliability 
78. ‘This finding suggests that if a 
ively accurate estimate of an individual's 
Jevel is desired and a more accurate 
0d cannot be used because of time or 
limitations, the criterion of manipulator 
gs or manipulator of persons may 
oyed since they are classifications sug- 
e of factors in the individual’s learning 
nment effecting personality develop- 


connection with the question about the 
onship between the class placement of 
by the recreational director and by War- 

class classification, the data indicate 
relationship to be high. The coefficient 
liability was 4-84. This high correla- 
might be due to the fact that the director 
np a situation in which he is required to 
cooperate and work closely with people of 
all class levels; thus, he must clearly per- 
Celve the social structure to achieve his ends. 
J “An analysis of conflicts in relation to length 
Of time in class level was abandoned since 
e four classes exhibited a high degree of 
stability (Table 2). However, an analysis of 


TABLE 2 


(OCCUPATIONAL LEVEL OF FATHER AND GRANDFATHER 
AS RELATED TO CLASS LEVEL 


% OF % OF 
NEE FATHERS PATERNAL 
[UMBER IN GRAND- % AND 
CLASS oF YEARS PRESENT FATHERS Direction 
FATHER IN  Occu. IN SAME OF TOTAL 
PRESENT GROUP Occu. MosiTy * 
Occu. MORE THAN GROUP AS 
GROUP 15 YEARS FATHER * 
‘Total 
Average 19 84 76 16 up 
J 22 84 73 28 up 
Jv 19 76 68 24 up 
Vv 6 92 88 12 down 
1 84 75 24 down 


¢ These data we 
# ere computed from the reported occu- 
Pational group of 81 paternal কক দৰ 19 Ss did 


not .- 
EY what their grandfather's occupation had 
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total mobility for all Ss who were able to 
report the paternal grandfather's occupation 
was made from these data even though such 
analysis was not originally intended as part 
of the study. 

In the present sample all mobility originated 
in the lower-middle and upper-lower classes, 
classes III and IV. The total mobility of 
the sample is 16 per cent upward (Table 2). 
Classes Il and III contained the largest 
number of mobile families. All these families 
reported upward mobility of one class level. 
Classes IV and V reported less mobility on 
the whole and all mobility was in a down- 
ward direction. No family in class V moved 
up while no family in class If moved down. 
This suggests that the upper-lower class is 
decreasing in size relatively faster than the 
lower-middle class. But in either case, the 
data from the sample suggest that the class 
differentiation seems to be increasin for the 
greater part of the total population. 


SUMMARY 


The number of role-conflicts, as indicated 
through answers to 2 schedule of questions 
during interviews with adolescent males, was 
compared with the class level, as operationally 
defined by Warner's classification system, in 
order to test the major hypothesis that there 
will be a greater number of role-conflicts 
with middle-class individuals than lower-class 
individuals. ‘The study indicates a signifi 
cantly higher number of conflicts in the 
middle class compared with the lower class. 
The relationship between role-conflicts an: 
the four class levels appears to be relatively 
high (=+-)-_ In addition, the middle 
class had a significantly higher number of 
non-pleasure expectations. The relation be- 
tween non-pleasure expectations and prestige 
class was high (r=+.75): LY 

A minor hypothesis tested in this study was 
that middle-class boys will tend to evaluate 
themselves as equally happy or more happy 
than lower-class boys, while lower-class boys 
will tend to evaluate themselves as less happy 
than middle-class boys, or equally as happy 
appears to support Karl Marx's hy- 
pothesis of “Social Evolution.” Due to the extremely 
small sample, the author feels that this inference is 


merely suggestive and that further investigation is de- 
sirable before any conclusions can be drawn as to its 


validity. 


5 This finding 
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as middle-class boys. The findings suggest 
that self-happiness ratings by an adolescent 
do not relate to class level. 

Several lesser questions were also consid- 
ered. A high correlation (r=4-.78) was 
found between the occupational classification 
of manipulator of things and Warner's lower- 
class classification, and the classification of 
manipulator of persons and Warner's middle- 
class classification. Likewise a high correla- 
tion (r=-4-.84) was found between classifica- 
tion of S§ by the director of the recreation 
center and the Warner classification. 

‘The stability of occupation in each class 
level made it impossible to relate role-con- 
flicts to length of time in class level. Some of 
the findings suggest that class differentiation 
may be increasing. Further studies might 
well include some additional role-conflicts 
brought to light through this study but not 
explored here. 

Caution must be exercised in generalizing 
from the data derived from the sample used 
in this study to the population at large. 
Specifically, it would be necessary to establish 
that the class stratification of other com- 
munities is comparable to the stratification of 
the community from which the sample em- 
Ployed in this study was drawn before gen- 
eralization of the findings to other communi- 
ties could be made. 
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Unpleasant memories must be associated with 


MEMORY AND PSYCHOLOGICAL SECURITY * 


f KENNETH PURCELL 
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which bas long been attended to but not 

| yet resolved in many of its aspects. Ad- 
Jer’s (1) theorizing on the dynamics of recall, 
“hased upon clinical data, stressed the adaptive 
functions of memory. He clearly describes 
the selective character of memories, which, he 
indicates, are recalled in accordance with a 
current attitude or psychic tendency. Freud 


T problem of memory dynamics is one 


(10) reaches a similar conclusion regarding 


the selective organization of memory via his 
1epression theory, the primary difference be- 
ing that Freud was more interested in for- 
getting than in remembering. The theory of 
epression stimulated a great deal of experi- 
« Mentation on memory and forgetting. Most 
of these studies, as reviewed by Meltzer (14), 
showed that the majority of subjects tended to 
forget the unpleasant. However, in Rapa- 
port's opinion, all of these investigations suf- 
fered from a lack of demonstrated relevancy 
to the theory being tested (16, pp. 76-77): 
A major question left unanswered concerne 
the influence of individual differences upon 
recall. Adler's views and Meltzer’s restate- 
ment of the issue emphasize that pleasant and 


other significant individual factors. 

On the basis of his extensive experimental 
study, Bartlett (4) formulated a theory which 
is in essential agreement with Adler's con- 
ception of memory as an instrumental func- 
ie serving certain individual ends. Almost 
entical hypotheses were developed by Bar- 
Fe (3) in 1938 and Edwards (9) in 14 

sing carefully obtained research data. ‘The 
problem is stated by each of these authors 
DE of a “frame of mind” or “frame of 
A hypothesis. Both statements imply 
টা aR experiences which harmonize best 
Leste AE frame of reference will be 
Ee mb. red. ‘These researches, plus a 
i of studies stemming from the Lewin- 

eigarnik experiment (19), tend to confirm 
1'The author wishes to express his appreciation to 


Drs. $ 
don Rs Jones and I. Simos for a reading and criti- 
Paper and to W. G. Sawrey for statistical aid. 


Adler's original theory of the selective. dy- 
namic nature of recall. 

However, as Waldfogel writes, “More work 
should be done on the dynamics of memory 
optimism and memory pessimism and on per- 
sonality differences between memory opti- 
mists and memory pessimists” (18, p. 31). 
Working out the details of the relationship 
between the memory function and personality 
factors is of theoretical interest and of pos- 
sible diagnostic value. 

OF special interest to the present study is 
the literature dealing with childhood mem- 
ories. Ansbacher (2, p. 203) writes a brief but 
clear statement of the essential differences 
in viewpoint between Freud and Adler. “(a) 
Adler sees no particular difficulty in their in- 
terpretation (referring to childhood mem- 
ories) whereas Freud does.” Here Ansbacher 
is drawing upon Freud's notions concerning 
the screen-like character of early childhood 
memories. “(b) Adler considers the earliest 
incident one can recall as particularly illumi- 
nating, which Freud never pointed out; (c 
Freud stresses infantile amnesia, which Adler 
never mentions.” 

An initial attempt to investigate the sig- 
nificance of the earliest childhood recollection 
was made by Ansbacher (2). He collected 
earliest memories from each of 271 male col- 
lege students and related certain types of 
memories to scores on the Maslow Security- 
Insecurity Test (12). He found tentative cor- 
roboration of the view that the earliest recol- 
lection is particularly expressive of an indi- 
viduals basic attitude toward life. However, 
his conclusion is questionable since he pre- 
sents neither significance statistics nor ade- 
quate comparisons to back up impressions 
obtained at a fairly crude quantitative level. 

Crook and Harden (6) and Child (5) 
tested the hypothesis that repression of child- 


hood memories is associated with neurotic 
tendencies by correlating Pressey X-O Test 
scores with the age of earliest recall and with 
the total number of memories. Child's study, 


which was the better controlled, found almost 
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no correlation between the purported meas- 
ure of infantile amnesia and degree of neu- 
roticism. No attempt was made in either 
of these studies to determine the emotions 
associated with these memories. Dudycha 
and Dudycha (8), the only investigators to 
include a differential emotional analysis in 
their study, nevertheless did not relate these 
results to any personality variables. Wald- 
fogel (18), in one aspect of his study, sought 
to measure the relationship between degree 
of memory optimism-pessimism and several 
different personality variables, among them 
emotional stability and ascendancy-submis- 
sion. Although his results were essentially 
negative, he felt that inadequacies of his 
measuring instruments may have obscured 
any existing relationships. 

From the foregoing summary it can be 
seen that there are marked deficiencies in our 
knowledge concerning, first, the details of 
the relationship between memory attributes 
and personality variables, and second, the 
Psychological significance of early childhood 
recollections with special reference to the 
theory of infantile amnesia. ‘The present 
study is intended to help bridge some of 
these gaps. 

Specifically, the aims were as follows: 

1. To determine whether certain charac- 
teristics of memory, primarily affective in 
nature, are related to security feelings as 
measured by the Maslow Security-Insecurity 
‘Test. ‘The recall involved in this aspect of 
the study included childhood, pre-adolescent, 
adolescent, and adult memories. Feelings of 
guilt and fear are significant aspects of the 
syndrome of psychological insecurity as de- 
fined and measured by the Security-Insecurity 
‘Test. Therefore, the expectation is that the 
Proportion of guilt or fear memories in the 
total number of memories will be signif- 
icantly higher for the insecure group than 
for the secure group. Results of this type 
Would support Adler and the modern “frame 
of reference” theorists. 

2. Following Freud’s conception, which re- 
gards the typical childhood recollection as a 
screen memory, one would not expect to find 
significant relationships between emotional 
features of early memories and personality 
variables by the obvious checklist technique 
employed in this study. On this basis, it is 
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expected that a comparison of childhood 

memories with adult memories will reveal 

a greater number of significant relationships 

between adult memory characteristics and 

security feelings than between childhood 

memory characteristics and security feclings, 
Should the number of significant relation- 

ships be approximately the same for both 

childhood and adult memory characteristics 
it will be apparent that the screen memory is 

not as typical a phenomenon as Freud be- 

lieved. Similarly, the notion of an almost 

complete and universal infantile amnesia re- 

sulting from repression will be seriously 

challenged. 

3. According to Adler’s theories one’s ear- 
liest recollection is especially relevant in the 
investigation of one’s fundamental attitudes 
toward life. It is expected, therefore, that a 
comparison of the earliest memory with one 
selected at random, in this study the tenth 
of twenty memories, will reveal a greater 
number of significant relationships between 
earliest memory characteristics and security 
feelings than between tenth memory chat- 
acteristics and security feelings. 


PROCEDURE 


‘The subjects. were 126 college students, 
70 males and 56 females, registered in intro- 
ductory courses in psychology. The instruc 
tions given them were as follows: 


You are to write down first your earliest child 
hood recollection. After that write four additional 
memories which seem outstanding prior to age চি 
(approximately), then five outstanding memories 
referring to the age period seven to eleven inclusive 
then five more covering twelve to sixteen HEU 
and finally, five outstanding memories over kh I 
three years of your life. In all, then, you will he 
twenty memories. Remember to write el HE 
earliest incident that comes to mind. Try to incl in 
only those memories where you feel certain you a 
actually recall the events. After you have Wo 
all twenty memories go back to the first one fe 
indicate by a check in the proper box which 0 Es 
characteristics listed at the left are apProp 
the memory. You may check as many ki for 
istics per memory as seem pertinent. Do tht 
the entire group of memories. 

Instructions were explained carefully and 


all questions answered before any 
Were written out. Subjects were ast 
anonymity by use of a numerical ident! 
tion system. 


list of characteristics 


ollowing is the 
on the form used to 


were indicated 
Memories: 
grticipating in group activities 
ing alone 


prestige 
embarrassment, jealousy 


self sufficiency 
1 danger or harm to self 


Tear 
j punishment, frustration 
satisfaction 
activity 
happy, elated, joyful 
worry, depression 
feceiving kindness or aid 
ection of these characteristics was based 
attempt to conform to vari- 
relevant to the Security test, 
ly upon Ansbacher’s (2) suggestions, and 
ly upon arbitrary choice where it seemed 
nable to postulate relationships to secu- 
feelings. The list is neither exhaustive 
inflexible. 
y ‘Subsequent to the rating of the memories 
the initial twenty-five items from the Mas- 
Jow Security-Insecurity ‘Test were adminis- 
tered. Among the aspects of insecurity the 
test is intended to measure are: fecling of iso- 
lation, rejection, uniqueness; perception of 
other human beings as essentially bad, of the 
World as dangerous; feelings of mistrust, 
threat, shame, guilt; a tendency to pessimism, 
© Unhappiness. Security is defined as: feel- 
Nn of being liked, belonging, safety, friend- 
liness, calm; perception of the world as 
Pleasant, of other human beings as essentially 
good; tendency toward optimism, happiness, 
self acceptance. 
This particular test was selected because 
(a) all that was desired at this stage of ex- 
Le eton was demonstration of a group 
endency, (b) the scoring scheme of the test 
EL LE ored On a college population thus 
চিগি (0) it UES to the present sample, 
el the ee is brief, yet carefully con- 
ৰ LL Ed and validity stand- 
satisfactory for this type of re- 
aon plots were constructed to deter- 
ard bre ationship between security scores 
NE sn characteristics. The distribu- 
emory characteristics corresponde 
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to the total number of checks per character- 
istic per individual for all twenty memories. 
These plots were found, by inspection, to be 
uniformly rectilinear, and so a Pearson 
product-moment 7 was calculated for each. 
To answer the question concerning the 
relative significance of the earliest recollec- 
tion, the security scores were first divided in 
two at the mean of the distribution. It was 
expected that memories involving a charac- 
teristic such as fear would be unequally dis- 
tributed—the more insecure group having 
proportionately more fear memories. The 
characteristics studied were only those which 
had been found significantly correlated with 
security scores over the whole range of 
twenty memories. A test of the significance 
of the difference between proportions of each 
characteristic studied was then carried out on 
first and tenth memories only. The tenth 
memory was selected at random as a basis 
for evaluating the relative significance of the 
earliest memory. A similar procedure was 
used in evaluating the significance of affective 
characteristics when the five earliest child- 
hood memories were taken as a group an 
compared with the five adult memories. ‘The 
proportion of fear memories in the ‘secure 
group, for example, was obtained by totalling 
the number of early fear memories and di- 
viding them by the total number of affec- 
tive characteristics attributed to the first five 


memories. 
ResuLTs AND DiscussioN 


Table 1 indicates that cight of the fifteen 
correlations yielded results significantly dif- 
ferent from zero and in the expected direc- 
tion. As was anticipated for this type 0! 
relatively crude group study, none of the 
single correlations was very high. However, 
the number of significant correlations ob- 
tained clearly demonstrates relationship 
between psychological security and certain 
affective characteristics ascribed to memory. 
Some of the outstanding psychological fea- 
tures of the insecure, €.8° fearfulness, antici- 
pation of punishment or frustration, jealousy, 
inferiority feelings etc. are significanty re- 
vealed by the subjects’ own differential emo- 
tional analysis of their memories. 

by-product of the results is 


Ap interesting | 
the datum pertinent to the classical problem 
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of memory optimism vs. memory pessimism. 
Rapaport (16), in his summary of relevant 
data to 1942, points out that most investi- 
gators agreed upon the existence of wide 
individual differences in the recollection of 
memories judged pleasant or unpleasant. 
Nevertheless, no attempt had been made to 
relate this feeling tone factor to relatively 
specific personality variables. Waldfogel (18) 
explored several measures of personality 
variables (e.g., Ascendancy-Submission Reac- 
tion Study, Wisconsin Scale of Conservatism- 
Radicalism, and the Thurstone Personality 
Schedule) in seeking a relationship between 
personality factors and memory optimism- 
pessimism with regard to childhood recollec- 
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scores and unpleasant memories, Thus 
the personality variable, psychological secu 
Tity, is seen to be significantly related to 
judgments of the affective tone of memories, 
While the data are not sufficient for con- 
firming a causal relationship between secu. 
rity feelings and P-U memory tendencies, 
they do support a frame of reference hy- 
pothesis of memory dynamics. The obtained 
relationship is viewed, then, as a function of 
selectivity in what is recalled and how the 
product of recall is interpreted, i.e. the feel 
ing tone ascribed to it. As Rapaport writes, 
“... the memory of the emotional tone of 
the experience and the present hedonic judg- 
ment of it are so hopelessly intermingled that 


tions. He found only one instance of a the rating becomes an opinion...” (6, 
TABLE 1 
CORRELATIONS BETWEEN SECURITY SCORES AND MEMORY VARIABLES FOR THE TOTAL OF TWENTY MEMORIES 
VARIABLE r VARIABLE E 
partic. in group activ. 413 fear 26 
being alone aT punishment, frustration —.4r 
pleasant 25" satisfaction “05 
unpleasant —.33** activity Hs 
getting or losing prestige —.II happy, joyful +44 
guilt, infer, jealousy, embarrassment —.37** Worry, depression le: 
self-sufficiency —.09 receiving kindness or aid +08 
danger or harm to self = .06 


1 Significantly greater than zero at the .05 level of confidence. 
** Significantly greater than zero at the ‘01 level of confidence: 


significant difference in Personality factors 
and that occurred in the case of male scores 
on the Thurstone Personality Schedule. The 
extreme memory pessimists (greater ratio of 
unpleasant to total memories) tended to have 
higher scores on the Thurstone test than the 
extreme memory optimists, indicating a 
higher degree of emotional instability or 
neurotic tendency for the former group. 
The results of the present study offer 
rather clear-cut evidence on this issue, 
‘Table 2 indicates that, for childhood and 
adult memories alike, secure subjects judge 
significantly More memories to be pleasant 
than do insecure subjects. Conversely, in- 
secure subjects judge significantly more 
memories to be unpleasant than do secure 
subjects. ‘This trend is apparent throughout 
the entire range of twenty memories as 
shown by the positive correlation between 
security scores and pleasant memories and 
the negative correlation cen security 


P. 69). Selective recall and interpretation are 
conditioned by personality needs of the 
moment—in this study the needs subsumed 
under the general personality factor security 
feclings. A similar interpretation holds of 
all other dynamic variables, e.g. guilt, frus 
tration, etc., found to be significantly relate 
to security scores. i 
Tt should be noted that the number of sg 
nificant relationships apparent is minimal 4 
the data. ‘The method of analysis used il 
not assume the advantage of comparing only 
the extremes of a distribution. Instead the 
two halves of a distribution were compe 
so that a conservative estimate of significance 
level resulted. In view of these encouraging 
results a more intensive dynamic analysis © 
individual personality as related to men 
features—both qualitative and quant 2 
is certainly in order. Such a study, per like 
employing a methodology somewhat 1 
Murray’s (15), would be invaluable in 


more explicitly the relationships be- 
ec memory function and personality. 
dental interest is the relative fre- 
with which different emotions are 
d to childhood memories. Both Wald- 
(18) and Dudycha (8) find that fear 
joy occur most frequently. Waldfogel's 
however, judged joy to occur 
iroximately twice as frequently as fear 
ce Dudycha’s findings were almost 
exactly reversed—fear occurring about twice 
ba ্‌ : j : 

gs frequently as joy. Again, the issue is 
clarified somewhat by considering the differ- 
{ng frames of reference of the subjects. The 
of joy to fear among childhood mem- 
of secure subjects is about 2.1:1 Whereas 
jt is only 1:1 for insecure subjects. Similar 
yatios are apparent when adult memories are 
Compared—4.4:1 for secure subjects and 1.7:1 
for insecure subjects. In each instance the 
[i 0 of joy to fear memories among secure 
slbjects is twice the ratio among insecure 


“Subjects. ky 
[ TABLE 2 


Nh 
 DisrsRsNces BETWEEN SECURE AND INSECURE GROUPS 
ON SELECTED VARIABLES 


CHiL.D MEMORIES ADULT MEMORIES 


VARIABLE SIGNIFICANCE SIGNIFICANCE 
LEVEL LEVEL 
a. being alone 09" 38° 
b. pleasant ‘0029+ CORSA 
[2 Unpleasant .003* 07° 
Nr , fend inferiority, etc, .05* 02% 
f 32° .003* 
unishment, frust, .02* .009* 
E. happy, joyful .0001** Key jot 
h. worry, depressed 28% aB* 
acdc, and h combined .0001* 0001* 
b and g combined 0001** .0001** 


* Indicates variables showi: il 
AMsEcy mong insecure Ss. He a 
“নখৰ be “rg showing higher proportional fre- 


proportional fre- 


Perhaps the most interesting results of the 
nd 0 those that Ee? with the relation of 
| SCC scores to affective characteristics of 
childhood and adult memories considered 
AERA It seems quite conclusively 
ন strated (see ‘Table 2) that the emo- 
৮ impressions ascribed to childhood 
RF are as significantly related to 
Se Ss as the emotional impressions 
Hee to adult memories. For each of 

age periods six of the eight variables 
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treated yield a critical ratio significant beyond 
the .10 level of confidence—in most cases far 
beyond that. When those variables relevant 
to “security” and “insecurity,” respectively, 
are grouped and treated as single categories 
the significance of the difference between 
proportions greatly exceeds the .000x level of 
confidence. 


Implications for the Theory of Infantile 
Amnesia 


In discussing the nature and dynamics of 
infantile amnesia Freud states: 


I refer to the peculiar amnesia which veils from 
most people (not from all) the first years of their 
childhood, usually the first six or eight years. 5০ 
far, it has not occurred to us that this amnesia 
should surprise us, although we have good reasons 
for it. For we are informed that during those years 
which have left nothing except a few incompre- 
hensible memory fragments, we have vividly re- 
acted to impressions, that we have manitested 
human pain and pleasure and that we have ex- 
pressed love, jealousy and other passions as they 
affect Us... . 

We conclude therefore that we do not deal with 
a real forgetting of infantile impressions but rather 
with an amnesia similar to that observed in neu- 
rotics for later experiences, the nature of which 
consists in their being kept away from conscious- 
ness (repression) (11, PP. 581-582). 


On the basis of his finding that the average 
college student is able to recall some filty 
memories for this early period, and that the 
number of memories increases with age (only 
memories to age cight were analyzed) as 
does the development of mental functions, 
Waldfogel raises a question about the valid- 
ity of the infantile amnesia doctrine. He 
then points out that the core of the theory is 
its insistence that only banal, meaningless 
representations. of emotionally significant 
childhood experiences are retained by the 
adult. Freud’s comment on screen memories 
states: 


Memory deals with a mass of impressions received 
in later life by a process of selection, retaining what 
what is not; but with 


from childhood this is 


experiences 5 
ocd important from the child's standpoint, but 


are often so 


just this particular detail esca 
tried wi 
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tion which break through it, and have come to the 
conclusion that, whatever may appear to the con- 
trary, the child no less than the adult retains what 
is important; but that what is important is repre- 
sented in the memory by something trivial. For 
this reason I have called these childhood recollec- 
tions screen memories; a thorough analysis can 
evolve from them all that has been forgotten (10, 
Pp. 178). 


Taken together these two. quotations give 
a distinct picture of Freud’s opinions on the 
problem of childhood recollections. What is 
important in the life of the child is said to be 
removed from consciousness by a massive 
repression process. It appears in the guise 
of screen memories via the mechanisms of 
displacement and condensation. Screen mem- 
ories are described as devoid of obvious 
emotional significance and requiring a thor- 
oughgoing analysis for identification of the 
underlying affective factors. ‘The point 
essential to the present argument is Freud’s 
implication that, of the childhood recollec- 
tions which are retained, the screen memory 
is the rule rather than the exception. 

Waldfogel’s subjects reported a wide range 
of emotional experience in describing their 
early childhood memories. ‘The preponder- 
ance of affective over non-affective childhood 
memories is disclosed by the present study 
also. More than that, however, the affective 
characteristics of childhood memories are 
shown to be fully as meaningful as those of 
adult memories in relation to current secu- 
rity feelings. In terms of the superficial 
methods employed to discover these affective 
characteristics the results stand in direct 
opposition to the theory that apparently 
meaningless screen memories are the typical 
childhood recollections. 

As in previous studies of early memories a 
question may be raised as to the validity of 
the memories. In order to conclusively dis- 
Prove the Freudian theory of infantile am- 
nesia and the typical nature of the screen 
memory one would have to authenticate each 
memory—an obviously difficult procedure. 
Some distortion of childhood, as well as 
adult, experience no doubt occurs. How- 
ever, Dudycha and Dudycha (7) verified 
memories as far back as the third year and 
earlier. ‘This evidence, plus the nature of the 
instructions given the subjects and their cer- 
tainty that they could actually recall these 
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experiences provides the only assurance of 
the authenticity of the memories. 

One might argue that these recollections 
are concealing even more significant material 
and insist that, in that sense, they are screen 
memories. ‘This is a definite possibility, yet, 
if it were so, it would alter the fundamental 
definition of a screen memory as an appar- 
ently meaningless, banal memory fragment. 
For it is obvious from the data that signifi- 
cant relationships do exist between early 
memory characteristics and security scores, 
At the very least, then, the results cast con- 
siderable doubt upon previous notions con- 
cerning the prevalence of screen memories, 
and indirectly, upon the notion of an all-per- 
vasive and universal infantile amnesia. 

" One other consideration meriting attention 
is that Freud’s formulations grew out of his 
clinical experience with severe psychoneu- 
rotics for the most part. It may be that 
screen memories and infantile amnesias due 
to massive repressions of infantile sexuality 
are more common phenomena among a 
neurotic group than among a group of sup- | 
posedly normal college students. ‘This seems 
a point worthy of investigation. k 

General support for the Adlerian view of 
early recollections is offered by the data. As 
Adler suspected, early memories proved no 
more difficult of interpretation than late 
memories. However, neither did they appear 
to possess any special significance in reved 
ing an individual's fundamental security 
attitudes. When the earliest memory Was ‘ 
compared with a memory selected at ran- 
dom, the tenth, no substantial dif 
were observed (see Table 3). Thus t ন 
hypothesis that the earliest memory is mos! | 
illuminating was not supported. 


RE 
CONCLUSIONS AND SUGGESTIONS FOR Fur! 
RESEARCH 


I. A relationship was demonstrated. ks 
tween the personality factor, security fee Ing fi 
and a number of affective character, 
attributed to memory. Thus an initia. i, 
vance was made toward detailing the jE 
tionships between personality and mem 
functions. f 

2. The issue of memory opUm! 
mism was clarified somewhat in ter 


ism-pess 
ms of it 


TABLE 3 


OF FIRST AND TENTH MEMORIES FOR 
SECURE-INSECURE GROUPS 


ll 


MPARISON 


FirsT MEMORY TENTH MEMORY 
SIGNIFICANCE SIGNIFICANCE 
LEVEL LEVEL 
y 52° 47° 
leasant 26 .30** 
[ Ee acne 432° .25* 
guilt, inferiority, etc. freq. too low :23* 
for calculations 
fear .96* 4o* 
j unishment, frust. 05* at 
)' ippy, Joyful 38" 3508 
, Worry, depression frequency too low for calculations 
ascd,e,f and h o6* .04* 
band g {had EBT 


# Indicates variables showing higher proportional fre- 
qu among insecure Ss. 
১ licates variables showing higher proportional fre- 
ty among secure Ss. 
f 


Telationship to a personality factor—in this 
Study, security feelings. 
3, Affective characteristics attributed to 
{ carly childhood memories were shown to be 
“as significantly related to security feelings as 
Were the affective characteristics attributed to 
adult memories. ‘Thus the data challenge the 
notion that the superficially meaningless 
“Screen memory represents the typical child- 
hood Fecollection. 7 2 
4. The implication is that the distortions 
and Omissions of childhood memories are no 
more striking or dramatic in character than 
the distortions and omissions of adult mem- 


১ er Serious doubt is cast upon the theory 
infantile amnesia as a product of a massive 


 Tepression process. 


, 


Sheer increase in fre- 
quency of early memories with age may well 
associated with the development of men- 
tal functions, e.g., language, memory, etc. (18, 
Pp. 15). 
5; The results are consonant with Adler’s 
Position that childhood memories present no 
Ee ay in interpretation than adult 
‘ন ; even his hypothesis concern- 
Co eee significance of the earliest 
CY ৰ not confirmed. 
i ata I interpreted as being in 
Eh the modern frame of refer- 
Ess concerning the memory func- 
fe AR reference being interpreted in 
and t sense as the personality structure 
pel Yhamics of the moment. 
aps the most urgent research need, as 
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already suggested, is for studies which aim 
at intensive personality and memory analyses. 
A highly ambitious project, but one which 
might well supply critically important data, 
would be an intensive longitudinal study of 
the kind suggested above. Such a study 
would permit, among other things, an evalu- 
ation of the extent to which childhood mem- 
ories are distorted, and an account of the 
process and frequency with which screen 
memories are produced. 

Another approach could be aimed at col- 
lecting information on the different ways and 
frequencies with which different age groups 
recall childhood experiences. ‘The orthodox 
doctrine of infantile amnesia suggests that 
the frequencies and characteristics of child- 
hood recall would be little influenced by age. 
Schachtel (17), however, in a very provoca- 
tive article, reinterprets infantile amnesia in 
terms of cultural conventionalizations of 
memory schemata whereby much of the indi- 
vidual flavor of experience is lost. ‘This inter- 
pretation suggests the possibility of discover- 
ing differences in childhood recall between 
varying age groups on the basis of develop- 
mental degrees of conventionalization. 


SUMMARY 


The preceding investigation was designed 
to study the significance of characteristics, 
primarily affective in character, which are 
ascribed to memory by college students. of 
special concern was the relationship of these 
affective characteristics to the psychological 
variable, security feelings. A major aim of 
the study involved the determination of 
whether childhood memories are as psycho- 
logically meaningful as adult memories when 
only a superficial analysis technique is 
employed. 

The subjects, 70 males and 56 females, were 
asked to record memories relevant to differ- 
ent periods of their life—five memories each 
for periods ranging from early childhood to 
adulthood. They were then asked to rate each 
of these memories in terms of a list of fifteen 
variables. The first twenty-five items of the 
Maslow Security-Insecurity Test were then 
administered. 

Significant correlations were obtained be- 
tween eight of the fifteen variables and secu- 
rity Scores. Affective features of childhood 
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and adult memories alike were shown to be 
significantly’ related to security scores. It was 
also demonstrated that memory optimism- 
pessimism and the relative frequencies of joy 
vs. fear memories were significantly related 
to security feelings. 

‘The results were interpreted as challenging 
the notion that the screen memory is the 
typical childhood recollection. Further im- 
plications for the theory of infantile amnesia 
were discussed. Confirmation of a broad 
frame of reference hypothesis of memory 
dynamics was indicated and special note was 
made of the general support for Adler's 
views on early memories. Exception was 
taken only to Adler’s opinion concerning the 
fundamental importance of the very earliest 
incident an individual can recall. 

Some limitations of the current study were 
discussed and suggestions made for future 
research. 
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BODILY SIMILARITY BETWEEN SUBJECT AND CENTRAL FIGURE 
IN THE TAT AS AN INFLUENCE ON PROJECTION 


EDITH A. WEISSKOPF AND GEORGE P. DUNLEVY, JR. 


Purdue University 


osT clinicians who use the Thematic 
Apperception ‘Test and similar pic- 

torial techniques become aware of 

the fact that there is a considerable difference 
between the diagnostic value of pictures. 
Some pictures stimulate the subjects to give 
2 large amount of projective material, while 
others tend to elicit stories which contain rela- 
tively little material beyond a description of 
the objective stimulus. ‘The choice of pictures 
“is likely to be determined by trial-and-error 
rather than by systematic selection, unless 
some general laws can be found regarding 
the characteristics of pictures which affect the 
amount of projective material. Such laws 
could not only be of practical value for the 
development of new pictorial techniques but 
could also add to.our theoretical understand- 
Tf of the mechanism of projection (8, 12, 
It is often assumed that the amount of pro- 
jection elicited by pictures can be increased 
by increasing the similarity between the sub- 
jects and the figures shown on the pictures. 
The use of special picture series for groups 
of Subjects with distinctive external charac- 
“ teristics is based on this assumption. Thomp- 
son, for example, was impressed with the 
sparsity of material in the TAT protocols 
of Negro subjects. He hypothesized that this 
NEE might be caused by the fact that all 
LES shown in the TAT pictures 
dee n order to test this hypothesis, 
‘veloped a modification of the TAT for 

use with Negroes by substituting Negro fig- 
ures for the white fi {| AEF H 
EER gures on all pictures. He 
ee {2 f সা with his hypothesis, that 
Eni lb of Negro students told signifi- 
ৰ Ne ন es about ten pictures from 
ig 8 than about the correspond- 
দি from the traditional Murray 
ee ORES a study by Riess, Schwartz, 
Thom ttingham (7). does not support 
har Ee ‘The authors found 
fer GBH fi of Negro subjects do not dif- 
cantly in length when the pictorial 


figures are Negroes than when the pictorial 
figures are white. Nor was any significant 
difference found between the story length for 
white subjects on the Negro and on the white 
set of pictures. According to Korchin, Mitch- 
ell, and Meltzoff (4), even Thompson's orig- 
inal observation that Negroes produce less 
material on Murray’s TAT than whites is not 
of general validity. It is interesting to note 
that Thompson's subjects were Southern 
Negroes, while the subjects of the two. op- 
posing studies were Northern Negroes. This 
difference suggests that the effect of variations 
in physical similarity between subject and 
pictorial figure might depend on the cultural 
connotations of the physical resemblance. 

Another attempt to increase the amount 
of projection by increasing the similarity 
between story-teller and pictorial figures was 
made by Lasaga and Martinez (5). When 
testing nuns and priests, the authors used a 
special set of TAT pictures in which the 
pictorial figures were nuns and priests. Flow- 
ever, clinical impression suggested that this 
modification did not increase the diagnostic 
value of the stories. 

An especially drastic attempt to increase 
the similarity between story-teller and pic- 
torial central figure in the TAT was made 
in an unpublished study by Weisskopf and 
Money, who substituted a photograph of the 
subject's own face for the face of the central 
figure. No significant difference was found 
between the amount of projection elicited by 
pictures showing the subject's face and pic- 
tures with a face lacking any marked sim- 
ilarity with the subject. J 

Even the selection of four special sets of 
pictures for men, Women, boys, and girls 
within the TAT itself is based on the assump- 
tion that similarity in age and sex between 
subject and central figure enhances projec 
tion (6). The general impression of various 
dlinicians, and studies such as Coleman’s (2) 
and Weisskopf's (12) throw some doubt upon 
the validity of this assumption. 
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Not only modifications of the original 
TAT, but also other picture tests show the 
general trend to endow the pictorial figures 
with the same differential features which char- 
acterize the group of subjects for whom the 
test was designed, 

Symonds’ (9) test for adolescents, for ex- 
ample, depicts adolescent heroes. His selec- 
tion of pictures is based on judges’ ratings. 
He states that pictures with figures with 
Whom the subject can identify as to age, sex, 
status, and general similarity were rated as 
most valuable for diagnostic purposes (8). 
However, ten years later Symonds qualified 
this statement by saying: 

* « + it is most natural for an adolescent to identify 
himself with an adolescent. But some adolescents 
find this difficult and must identify themselves with 
an older or younger person. And most adolescents 
find it possible to identify themselves with babies, 
with older men or women, with members of the 
opposite sex, with animals, and even with inanimate 
objects (9, p. 52, footnote). 

Symonds also observed that cross-sex identi- 
fication often led to stories that had a deeper 
significance. 

There are numerous other pictorial tests, in 
which the pictorial figures possess the same 
distinctive characteristics as the subjects for 
whom the test was designed. Henry's (3) 
Pictures for Navaho Indians show Navaho 
Indians as pictorial figures. Bachrach (1) de- 
Picts crippled children in his pictures for use 
with such children. 

Summarizing, it can be stated that, while 
there is a trend to endow the Pictorial cen- 
tral figure with similar characteristics as the 
subject, clinical impression as well as experi- 
mental studies make it appear extremely 
doubtful whether such similarity enhances 
Projection. Most experimental evidence does 
ot corroborate the assumption that projec- 
tion increases with increased similarity. 

It is the objective of the present study 
to make a further contribution to the test- 
ing of the hypothesis that similarity between 
story-teller and pictorial central figure in- 
creases the amount of projection. The type 
of similarity tested here is bodily similarity. 
‘The problem under investigation is: do sub- 
jects who are deviant as to their Physique 
Project more upon pictures showing physically 
deviant central figures than Upon pictures 
with normal central figures? 


“ E. A. WEISSKOPF AND G. P. DuNLEvy, Jr. 
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Subjects and Materials 


The subjects (Ss) were thirty male undergraduate 
college students. Ten subjects were obese, ten were 
crippled, and ten were of normal weight and without 
Physical handicap. The criterion for Obesity was 
any deviation of thirty pounds or more above stand. 
ard weight. The criterion for crippledness was im- 
paired locomotion due to any abnormality of the 
lower extremities necessitating the use of crutches 
or other orthopedic aids. The three groups were « 
within comparable ranges of intelligence as meas. 
ured by the ACE test. Their Bernreuter scores on 
the BIN scale were within the range indicating 
mental health. None of the subjects had ever taken 
the TAT prior to the experiment, 

The materials consisted of three sets of pictures, 
Each set included eight pictures. ‘The first set con- 
sisted of reproductions of the following TAT pic 
tures: 1, 2, 3BM, 4, 6BM, 7BM, 10, 13MF. The 
second set consisted of modifications of these pic- 
tures, whereby the central figure in each picture Was 
enlarged to obese proportions. The third set dif- 
fered from the reproduced original TAT pictures 
merely by an added crutch supporting the body of 
the central figure or standing in close proximity. In 
addition to these modifications the following minor 
changes were made in the pictures: in Picture 2 the 
girl in the foreground was replaced by a boy. Since 
all Ss were male, the rationale for this change is 
Obvious. Pictures 1 and 10 were modified so that 
the entire body of the figures could be seen. With- 
out this change the figures could not have been 
recognized as having normal, crippled, or obese 

lies. k 

Figure 1 shows Picture 13MF in its three modi 

fications. 


Procedure 


All 24 pictures were individually administered to 
each S. The experiment was conducted in three ses- 
sions for each S§, with an interval of one WwW 
between sessions, Eight pictures were administer 
in each session. The order of presentation Was col- 
trolled in two respects: Not more than one modifica- 
tion of any of the eight pictures was shown in the 
Same session, and all three types of central figures 
Were presented in each session. The order of pres 
entation was kept constant for all Ss. তত; pe 

The instructions differed from the traditional in- 
structions used with the TAT: § was asked to 
describe the pictures rather than to tell a story. or 
change in instruction was introduced for the follo 
ing reason: The amount of projection elicited 
each picture was measured by transcendence inde 
a quantitative measure of projection introduce dd 
Weisskopf (12); this index is obtained from ্। 
scriptions of pictures rather than from stories 4 a 
Pictures. However, it can be assumed that, te 
though the instructions to describe might 00 
the amount of projection as compared to the pe 
tional instructions, this reduction would leave 
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OBESE 


Fic. 
g i. 1, ‘THREE MoviFicATIONS OF PicrURE 13MF 


© relationshi 
ionsh: tw. iection i 
I VArios i between the amount of projection in 


a esponses unchanged. 
fe B ence index of each picture for each 
J Bone fe Jects Was computed. “In order to 0b- 
Hs LL dence index of a picture, the num- 
So 0 ments about this picture which go 
Pure description were counted. The tran- 
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scendence index of the picture is the mean num- 
ber of such comments per subject. Pictures with 
low transcendence indices make it relatively easy 
for the subject to be factual and impersonal. Pic- 
tures with high transcendence indices make such 
impersonal observation difficult and, as it were, 
‘ure’ the Ss away from the objective path pre- 
scribed by the instructions and force them to pro- 
ject” (12, P. 379). Thus, transcendence indices may 
be considered a measure of the amount of projec- 
tion elicited by a picture. This measure might be 
preferable in many ways to a word count, which is 
used in some of the studies discussed above (4, 7, 
10). Word counts include objective descriptions of 
the pictures which can hardly be considered projec- 
tions. 

The intra-judge reliability of the scoring system 
used was determined through rescoring of one 
hundred responses one year after the initial scoring. 
The junior author functioned as judge. The reli- 
ability was found to be .95. In an unpublished 
study by Weisskopf and Lynn it was found that the 
inter-judge reliability for three judges ranged from 
86 to .94. In an unpublished study, Beller and 
Haralson obtained an r of .86 for the inter-judge 
reliability for two judges and an r of .95 for the 
test-retest reliability. 


REsuL'Ts AND DiscussioN 


Figure 2 shows the mean transcendence 
indices of the three picture sets for the obese, 
normal, and crippled subjects. 

The analysis of variance was used to an- 
alyze the results. For this purpose, the tran- 
scendence counts of the individual stories were 
used as the basic data. ‘The variables under 
examination were type of subject (normal, 
crippled, and obese), type of central figure 
(normal, crippled, and obese), and depicted 
scene. 

A test of interaction between the first two 
Variables is the main issue under considera- 
tion. It was found that this interaction is not 
statistically significant. The result suggests 
that physical similarity between the subject 
and the pictorial central figure does not affect 
the amount of projective productivity. ‘These 
findings are in agreement with other previ- 
ously discussed experimental studies (2, 4 
7, 12). However, these results should be ac- 
cepted with reservations, since the measure of 
projection used in the present investigation 1s 
purely quantitative and thus does not take 
account of any qualitative differences in 
strength of projection. 

NE the combined results of the 
present study and of previous investigations 
make it highly doubtful that anything can 
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be gained by depicting the pictorial central 
figure as like a merhber of the group for 
Which the test is designed. 

The data yielded various additional results 
with no immediate pertinence to the main 
hypothesis. For example, the mean tran- 
scendence indices of the three sets of pictures 
differ from each other beyond the .02 level of 
significance. The use of Tukey’s method (11) 
of testing individual differences between 
means in an analysis of variance confirmed 
the impression gained from an inspection of 
Fig. 2, that the mean transcendence index of 


6 OBESE SUBJECTS 


MEAN TRANSCENDENCE INDEX 


NORMAL CRIPPLED OBESE 


HERO HERO HERO HERO 


Fic. 2. MEAN TRANSCENDENCE INDICES OF THREE MoviricATIONS OF TAT PicTURES FOR OBESE, NORMAL 
AND CRIPPLED SUBJECTS 


Pictures with obese central figures is smaller 
than the mean transcendence index of pic- 
tures with normal or crippled central figures. 
‘These differences are statistically significant 
beyond the .05 level. ‘The difference between 
the pictures with normal and with crippled 
central figures, on the other hand, is not 
statistically significant. 

hus, pictures with obese central figures 
appear to elicit less projective material than 
Pictures with normal or crippled central fig- 
ures. People’s attitudes toward Obese, crip- 
pled, and normally-built individuals might 
be responsible for this finding. In our cul- 
ture, physical normality is definitely consid- 
ered a more desirable condition than obesity. 
Thus, we might expect subjects to establish 
identity more willingly with normal Pictorial 
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NORMAL SUBJECTS 


NORMAL CRIPPLED OBESE 
HERO 


figures than with obese ones. Crippledness, 
on the other hand, is considered even a 

greater handicap than obesity. However, in 

contrast to obesity, crippledness has dramatic 

and heroic connotations, which might make 

it more “tempting” for subjects to establish 

identity with a crippled pictorial figure. Since 

crippledness results in helplessness while . 
Obesity does not, crippled pictorial figures 
may offer the subjects an opportunity to 
project their dependency needs, Qualitative 
inspection of the records supports this hy- 
pothesis. 


|] 


CRIPPLED SUBJECTS 


NORMAL CRIPPLED OBESE 


HERO HERO HERO HERO 


A Tukey analysis (11) of the interaction of 
central figure with depicted scene suggests 
that pictures on which a crippled figure is 
shown with parent figures (Pictures 2 an 
6BM in their crippled modifications) tend 0 
elicit more projection than the other pictures, 
This might be the case because parental pic. 
tures frequently stimulate the projection 0 
dependency needs and crippled Po } 
heroes are more appropriate recipients 2 be 
dependency projection than normal or ob F) 
heroes. On the other hand, pictures whic 
show crippled central figures and elicit Pr 
jections on topics such as S’s heterosexl! 
relationships with contemporaries (Pictur i 
in its crippled modification) are less SUP 
lating than other pictures. In connection le 
these topics Ss may become somewhat bloc 


when trying to identify with seriously handi- 
capped figures. These tentative interpretations 

might warrant additional testing through 
further research. 

Finally, the analysis of variance showed 
that the difference between the mean tran- 
scendence indices for normal, crippled, and 
obese subjects is statistically significant be- 
tween the .r0 and .20 levels. There might 
be a slight trend for crippled Ss to project 
© ess than normal and obese Ss (cf. Fig. 2). 
The use of a larger number of Ss might have 
raised this trend to statistical significance. 
Again, more research is needed to test further 
and interpret this finding. 


SUMMARY 


1. The findings of this study did not sup- 
port the hypothesis that physical similarity 
between the subject and the central pictorial 
figure affects the amount of projection. 

2. Obese central figures did not elicit as 
«much projection as normal or crippled fig- 
Ures, ‘These differences were significant be- 
Yond the .05 level. 
| 3. Pictures 2 and 6, in their crippled modi- 

fications, elicit more projection than the other 
Eee 1 and 4, in their crippled 
modifications, elicit less projection than the 
other pictures. 

4 Crippled subjects show a trend, without 
statistical significance, to be less productive 
than normal and obese subjects. 


SIMILARITY BETWEEN SUBJECT AND CENTRAL TAT FiGURE 
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working in the psychoanalytical tradi- 

tion, have been acutely aware of the im- 
portant part which unconscious feeling reac- 
tions play in the dynamics of the therapeutic 
process. Particular stress has been laid on 
the patient's feelings toward the therapist (the 
transference) (8) although the therapist's un- 
conscious feeling reaction toward his patient 
(the countertransference) has been increas- 
ingly emphasized within the last years (1, 3, 
SI 
J A recent paper by one of the authors has in- 
dicated that measures of the therapist's fecling 
reactions toward his patient can be utilized 
for assessing the competence of the therapist. 
‘These attitudes were inferred from the dis- 
tortions in the therapist's perception of his pa- 
tient (4). ‘The present study is an extension 
of this investigation. It will attempt to ex- 
Plore the interactions of certain patient and 
therapist attitudes. Because of the difficulty 
of obtaining data of this nature the sample 
had to be far smaller than is desirable. 
‘This paper is thus primarily concerned with 
the methodological aspects of studying the 
interactions of the patient's and therapist's 


feelings and to suggest leads for further 
studies, 


Petes is ue and especially those 


HyporHEsEs 

It is the basic assumption underlying the 
approach of this paper that each of the two 
individuals involved in the therapeutic situa- 
tion is unconsciously, and in Part also con- 
sciously, aware of the other person’s feclings. 
We assume that inaccuracies in the Way in 
Which he perceives the other Person’s feelings 
stem primarily from unconscious blocks or 
needs on the part of the perceiver. ‘Thus, the 
patient's need to see his therapist as near per- 
fect will distort his perception so as to make 
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the therapist seem more perfect; the thera- 
Pist's desire to be helpful will distort his per 
ception in such a way as to make him see the. 
Patient as needing help. ‘The degree and di-' 
rection of the distortion is measurable by com- 
paring the perception with the perceiver's own 
self-description and ideal-self description on 
one hand and the perceivee’s self-description 
on the other (4). Essentially, the assumption 
underlying this method is the same as that 
which underlies present day projective tests, 
In our case a person rather than an inkblot 
Or picture is the relatively unstructured stim- 
ulus. In both cases, the need or attitude is in- 
ferred from the perceptual distortion. It is 
the hypothesis of this investigation that the 
attitudes which one of the two participants 
has toward himself and toward the other pet- 
son will be meaningfully related to the att 
tudes held by the second person. টি 

While we have intercorrelated all variables | 
Which have been used in this investigation, 
certain variables were posited in advance 28 
relating to therapeutic competence or the 
goodness of the therapeutic relationship. 
These expectations were based in part on tie 
findings of a previous paper (4) and in part. 
on theoretical expectations in the case of cet 
tain other variables and will be so noted in 
the discussion. 


METHop 
Fifteen therapists and one of each of 
Various therapist's patients served as sul 
for this study. The therapists Inc id 
twelve psychologists, two psychiatric i al 
Workers, and one psychiatrist. Thoug’ i 
attempted to use only psychoneurotic Pa | 
One organic patient with personality Tf 
justment problems and one abl 
schizophrenic patient previously diagno 
as psychoneurotic were unintentionally 
cluded in the patient group. 


UNcoNscItoUs FEELINGS IN PATIENT-THERAPIST PAIRS 


The procedure based on what has come 
to be called Q-technique (10) was as fol- 
lows: 


Fach therapist and each patient were given three 
identical arrays of 76 statements 1 taken from Mur- 
ray's Explorations in Personality (7). They were 
asked to follow these instructions: 


Please sort these 76 statements so that they best 
describe you. Sort them into eight categories of 1 5, 
12, 20, 20, 12, 5, and 1 statements cach, so that the one 
statement which describes you best is on one extreme of 
this distribution, then the five next most descriptive 
statements are in the second pile, and so on. ‘The one 
statement which is least characteristic of you will then 
be on the other extreme of your sorting. There should 
be no cards left over. Be sure you place the proper 
number on each pile. 


Using the same instructions, the therapists and 
patients were then asked to “sort these cards as 
you would ideally like to be,” and 
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pute fifteen intercorrelations. For the purposes of 
this study, we utilized a smaller number of variables 


which are described below, and also some other 
measures, such as the reputed competence of the 
therapist and time in treatment. 

In order to explore the interrelations between the 
measures which we derived from the sortings, we 
have ranked the fifteen patients and therapists on 
each one of these measures, and computed a rank- 
order correlation matrix. 

Finally, a qualitative analysis was made of the 
differences between the content of the therapists’ 
and patients’ perceptions of each other. 


Table 1 presents in schematic form the 
intercorrelations of the measures which have 
here been utilized. As will be noted, some 
are merely ranked correlation coefficients 
(e.g. the therapist's prediction of how the 
patient would describe himself, and the pa- 


TABLE 1 
SCHEMATIC REPRESENTATION OF CORRELATIONS OBTAINED FROM VARIOUS SORTINGS 


T* SELF T IneaL 


TSS 
TAS 
RS TRSI 
Prsi ond 
Ppred — 


=ASI?—RSI? 


T Prep Pt SELF P IpeaL P Prep 
TPRED gg 

ed Pss ৰ 

— Pas Pasi by 


CCE dilantin LAE AA EE 0 OOO EC TEA LTT ne 


* T=Therapist; P=Patient. 


Sort these cards as you think your patient (therapist. 

described himself. Do not sort Hen 8 you লস 5S ) 

ট্ try to duplicate his description of himself. (The 

he ent Was assured that his therapist would not see how 

leh cat sorted for him, and whenever possible, all 
Ings were made on different days.) 


0) SE with Stephenson's. Q-technique 
or of the statements was assigned a score 
fs সK hep 1 to 8, depending on the category 
টী Ue has been placed in each particular 
3 oe Ie statement sorted as most characteristic 
যধ 2 a score of 8, the least characteristic state- 
ine by ত of 1. The entire distribution of scores, 
lated Ts normal, could then be intercorre- 
method every other sorting by the Pearson 
0d of squared differences. 
ech ollined Six distributions of scores from 
রা Patient-therapist pair, and we thus could com- 
heen dove Space in the JouRNAL, the table of traits has 
tte, Order ee the American Documentation Insti- 
tation OE 2433 from American Documen- 
ES 5 N Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
on standard 8 $1.00 for microfilm (images 1 in. high 
Photocopies 6, mm. motion picture film) or $1.00 for 
(6x8 in.) readable without optical aid. 


tient's actual self-description) while others 
are derived measures (UAS, UASI). Since 
we are interested in the distortions of percep- 
tions we must not only ask, for example, how 
similar or dissimilar the therapist thinks the 
patient's self-description to be to his own but 
also whether he over- or underestimated the 
similarity between himself and the patient. 
The measures used in this study are briefly 
described below, along with the interpreta- 
tions which we have tentatively advanced. 

a. Self satisfaction (SS)? is obtained by correlat- 
ing the sorter's self-description with the description 
of how he would ideally like to be. While high 
SS might be interpreted as real adjustment, that is, 
someone who is without tensions, who is in the 

ili i jon of the symbols those 
Hele e hl rail derived from the therapist's 
sortings have been denoted with a T as the first letter 
and capitalized throughout, Variables derived primarily 
from patient sorts have been denoted by lower case and 
with a P as the first letter. 
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main satisfied with himelf, it is also found in very 
defensive or in smug individuals who cannot bear 
the thought of being imperfect. Whatever the indi- 
vidual case might be, SS is a measure of publicly ad- 
mitted satisfaction with oneself. 

b. Prediction (Pred) is obtained by correlating 
the predictive sort with the other person's self-sort. 
It is essentially a measure of understanding the 
other person in the diagnostic sense of the word. 
We did not expect this variable to be related to 
other variables. 

c. Real Similarity (RS) is obtained by correlating 
the self-sorts of the patient and therapist. “Real” in 
this case indicates, of course, only the real similarity 
between self-descriptions, and only to the extent to 
which the self descriptions reflect personality struc- 
ture can we speak of real similarity between the 
persons involved. This variable was also expected to 
be unrelated to others. 

d. Real Similarity to the Ideal (RS!) is obtained 
by correlating one person’s Ideal with the self-sort 
of the other. Again the limitations of (c) apply 
here, 

¢. Unwarranted Assumed Similarity (UAS) is ob- 
tained by subtracting the squared “real similarity” 
from the squared “assumed similarity” (AS is the 
correlation between prediction-sort and self-sort of 
the predictor.)8 In other words, UAS gives us an 
estimate of the overestimation of similarity which 
exists between the predictor and the predictee. 
TUAS is used to signify the therapist's unwarranted 
assumed similarity to his patient. Puas represents 
the patient's unwarranted assumed similarity to his 
therapist. As has been more fully described in a 
previous paper (4), high TUAS may be interpreted 
to mean that the therapist sees the patient as like 
himself, that is, as a person who acts and feels like 
he, the therapist, does. We therefore infer that the 
therapist sees the patient as a person with whom he 
can identify, whom he can ‘understand, like or 
“respect; this presumably is indicative of a good 
therapeutic relationship. Negative TUAS is here 
interpreted to mean that the therapist sees the 
Patient as somebody very unlike himself, and, we 
‘may therefore infer, as a person who falls into a 
different class, a person toward whom he wants 
to maintain a distance, thus indicating dislike,4 
Puas, on the other hand, suggests that the patient 
sees the therapist like himself, i.e., someone who 
needs help, who is himself maladjusted. Thus, high 
Pyas probably indicates that the Patient distrusts, 
‘Or disrespects the therapist. A low Puas might then 
be compatible with an attitude of respect and liking 
by the patient. 

} Unwarranted Assumed Similarity to the Ideal 
(UASI) is obtained by subtracting the r2pgr from 

‘4g7, the assumed similarity to the Ideal. High 
positive TUASTI can be interpreted to mean that the 


8 While this measure has yielded good results it is not 
clear at this time whether the present mathematical treat- 
ment yiclds the most appropriate and efficient measures. 
Further Work on this problem is now underway. 

“ This hypothesis has been tested and confirmed in a 
Subsequent investigation which dealt with the relation- 
ship of these attitudes to sociometric choice.5 
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therapist overestimates his patient's adjustment, that 
he believes the patient to be a stronger person (by 
the therapist's standards) than the patient really is, 
This was here interpreted to mean that the therapist 


expects and demands attitudes (presumably of emo. \ 


tional gratification to the therapist) which the 
patient cannot fulfill. On the other hand, perceiy- 
ing the patient to be much less well adjusted, thus 
more in need of help, will probably cause the thera- 
Ppist to offer succor and help to the patient (See a.) 
Thus relatively lower TUASI will presumably occur 
in good therapeutic relationships. Puasi, the pa- 


tient's idealization of the therapist's qualities, seems || 


to be a transference phenomenon which was recog- 
nized by Freud as the “overestimation of his [the 
therapist's] qualities” (6). Seeing the therapist as a 


very strong, self-sufficient person will permit the 


Patient to make demands for emotional gratification, 
Which, after all, is what the patient came to get. 
Low Puast, which is quite rare, might indicate then 
that the transference is poor, hence Puasi Was 
hypothesized to be correlated with therapeutic com- 
petence and good therapeutic relationships. 

&. Therapeutic Competence (Rx) was obtained 
from rankings by supervisors in the installation in 
Which the therapists practiced. This is a rather un- 
satisfactory criterion of competence but represents 
the best one available for this study. ‘The therapists 
Who participated ranged in experience from physi- 
cians completing their psychoanalytic training, and 
clinical psychologists with extensive psychoanalytic 
Or nondirective training to students in psychology 
and social work beginning their graduate work, or 
residents who had just completed a general intern- 


ship. ‘The rank-order correlations which have been 


Obtained are presented on Table 2. 


We shall briefly attempt to interpret the 
10 rank-order correlations which appear most 
Promising as hypotheses for further study 
(see Table 2). Since these correlations are 
based on a sample of only 15 cases, all need 
to be cross validated in future studies. 
correlation of .54 is significant at the 5 per 
cent level according to Olds’ tables. Since We 
calculated 84 coefficients, four could be ex- 
pected by chance alone. In addition, some 
of the correlations are based on correlate 
variables and are thus spuriously high. 

Reputed therapeutic competence (Rx) oC 
prediction (Rx-Pred=.50). Better thet 
in this sample tend to predict their patien, 
self sorts more accurately than reputecY 
Poorer therapists. This finding is not 1 
ported by our other studies and 0 32 
explained in part by the correlation © iy 
between success of prediction and a i 
treatment. This correlation may be Lal 
the fact that better therapists are able to 
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“their patients in treatment for a longer time 
© than poor therapists. 

Reputed therapeutic competence vs. self- 
satisfaction (Rx-TSS= —.50). Better thera- 
pists tend to be less self-satisfied than poorer 
therapists. 

Reputed therapeutic competence vs. the 
atient's idealization of the therapist (Rx- 
). The better the therapist the 
tends to see him as an 
ideal. This is listed by Freud as one criterion 
of positive transference (6, Pp. 3). 

Therapist's accuracy of prediction of the 
patient vs. the therapist's self-satisfaction 
(TPRED-TSS= —.48). The more self-satis- 


a 
Puasi=.49 
more the patient 


N 


RANK-ORDER CORRE: 


x ‘TPRED Ppred TSS Pss 
Rx 
TPRED 5o* 
Ppred 21 20 
TSS —50* —48* 02 
Pss 03 32 24 II 
RS —o06 09 09 28 00 
on IL 3505 AANA ES 
TS =-32 24 04 o8 —II1 13 
AS 39 307 261 TY 26 —30 
uas or 21 Io —12 47 12 
TUASI ০5 ০5 22 24 29 —20 
Puasi 49* 38 26  —50* —42 32 
TT 32 32 26 ১-32 Xl 


দ্‌ Correlations discussed in this paper. 
Time in treatment. 


fied therapists tend to be poorer predictors, 
that is, tend to understand their patients 
diagnostically less well. 
 Therapist's  self-satisfaction vs. patient's 
idealization of the therapist (TSS-Puasi= 
2 The more self-satisfied the therapist, 
thie less tendency of the patient to see him 
as an ego-ideal, that is, a person who in this 
LE be expected to provide satisfaction of 
ceds to the patient. On the other hand, 
Beater self-satisfaction on the part of the 
EE seems to have no relationship to the 
(TUAST. expectations from the patient 
similarity” of the therapist to the 
nd 0 ideal vs. therapist's unwarranted as- 
ed similarity (Prsi-TUAS= — 50). ‘The 
Sreater the similarity of the therapist to the 
Patient's ideal, the less the therapist tends to 
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pist's ideal vs. the 
sumed similarity 
more the patient resembles the therapist's 
ideal, the more the patient tends to see the 
therapist like himself, that is, 


nn ! R: RS TRSI 
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like, or' empathize with, his patient. This 
finding it 
above (Rx-TSS and 
pist's and patient's ideals stem from the same 
stereotype, as will be seen later, 
Whose self-description correlates highly with 
the patient's ideal is likely to be the one 
whose self-satisfaction is high. 


is related to the second and fifth 
TSS-Puasi). Since thera- 


the therapist 


“Real similarity” of the patient to the thera- 
patient's unwarranted as- 


(TRSI-Puas=.60). ‘The 


poorly adjusted 


and in need of help. The more adjusted the 


TABLE 2 
LATION MATRIX FOR I2 VARIABLES IN PATIENT-THERAPIST PAIRS 


Prsi TUAS Puas TUASI Puasi TT** 


04 
—o2  —s50* 
60* 17 II 
—০5 24  _20 33 
00 —28 10° 49 45" 
38. —07 —26 =—30 44 


patient, the more he perceives the therapist 
as being similar to himself. \ 
Patient's self-satisfaction vs. patient's uUn- 
warranted assumption of similarity between 
himself and the therapist (Pss-Puas= 77). 
The more self-satisfied the patient the less 
does he feel that his therapist is better ad- 
justed than he. It is also interesting to note 
that the more self-satisfied patients tend to 
see their therapists in a Jess unwarrantedly 
idealized light (Pss-Puasi=— —42). . This 
might be an indication of the resolution of 
transference, Or that self-satisfied (smug) 
patients do not form transference relation- 
ships as easily as less self-satisfied patients. 
Patient's self satisfaction vs. “real similar- 
ity” between patient and therapist's ideal (Pss- 
TRSI=.57)- The more self-satisfied patients 
resemble the therapist's ideal more closely. 


Ry 
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‘This is probably due to the fact that patients 
and therapists tend to share in a culturally 
determined ideal of adjustment, as will be 
shown below. 

Patient's unwarranted assumption of sim- 
ilarity between the therapist and himself vs. 
idealization of the therapist (Puas-Puasi= 
=.49). The more the therapist resembles, in 
the patient's eyes, the patient’s ideal the less 
does the patient feel the therapist to be mal- 
adjusted like himself. 

We finally analyzed the rank-order correla- 
tion matrix by Butler’s method of rank pat- 
tern analysis (2).° 

‘We obtained two patterns (or factors), one 
consisting of (a) therapeutic competence as 
rated by the supervisor (Rx); (b) accuracy 
of the therapist's prediction of the patient 
(TPRED); (c) the therapist’s identification 
with the patient, or the therapists’ overesti- 
mation of similarity between themselves and 
their patients. (TUAS); (d) the patient's 
idealization of the therapist, which is at least 
one symptom of good transference (Puasi); 
(e) low self-satisfaction on the part of the 
therapist (TSS); (f) dissimilarity of the 
therapist to the patient's ideal (Prsi). With 
the exception of TSS and Prsi these are vari- 
ables which we expected to find in good 
therapeutic relationships. The therapist's 
identification with the patient has, of course, 
been previously found to be correlated with 
rated therapeutic competence (4). 

‘The other pattern, apparently indicative of 
poor therapeutic relationships, consisted of 
(a) the patient's self-satisfaction (Pss); (2) 
the patient’s perception of similarity between 
himself and the therapist (Puas). In effect, 
the patient sees the therapist as being as mal- 
adjusted as the patient perceives himself to 
be; (c) the patient’s similarity to the thera- 
pist's ideal (TRSI). It is probably rather 
threatening to the therapist when a malad- 
justed patient perceives himself as the thera- 
Ppist would ideally like to be; and finally (4) 
the therapist's dissimilarity to the patient’s 
ideal (Prsi). These results fit in quite well 
with previous data which we have obtained 
in this and other studies. Perhaps of greatest 
importance may be the suggestion that the 
patient's self-satisfaction and his similarity to 


5 We are greatly indebted to Dr. Butler for making 
a blind analysis of these data for us. 
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the therapist's ideal may permit unfavorable 
prognosis of therapeutic relationships. We 
have not previously suspected this finding 
which, if confirmed by later studies, may per- 
mit matching of therapists and patients to 
one another. 

One important question is whether some 
of these correlations might be spuriously 
high since the same elements are contained 
in both variables, e.g. when we correlate 
TSS-Puasi; Prsi-TUAS; TRSI-Puas; Pss- 
Puas; and Puas-Puasi. While this possibil- 
ity must be kept in mind, we feel that the 
relationships here obtained should be used 
as hypotheses for further investigations, 
especially since factors such as sex of the 
therapist, time in treatment, severity of ill- 
ness, frequency of treatment hours, have not 
been controlled in this study. 

Let us now briefly consider some of the 
differences in perception of the other person 
Which exist between patients and their thera- 
pists. 

We find that all patients, except two with 
novice therapists, overestimated their thera- 
Pist's similarity to their ideal (i.e., idealized 
their therapist) while therapists tended to 
underestimate their patients similarity to 
their (the therapists’) ideal. ‘The difference 
between mean Puasi and mean TUASI was 
examined by t-test for correlated means and is 
significant at the 1 per cent level (after con- 
version to 2's). 

A difference significant at the 5 per cent 
level was obtained between the patient's un- 
Warranted assumed similarity between him- 
self and the therapist (Puas) and between his 
ideal and the therapist (Puasi). ‘This is not 
surprising if we consider that a patient in 
treatment is by implication dissatisfied with 
his present self and prone to feel that the 
person trying to help him is better adjusted 
than he, the patient. 


We indicated previously that patients and . 


therapists tend to share the same ideal. ‘This 
Was here tested as follows: each of the 76 
statements was summed for the ideal sorts 
of all patients, and similarly for ideal sorts of 
all therapists. A composite scale was then 
constructed by placing the statement with the 
highest mean score for each group in category 
8, the five next highest statements in category 
7, and so on, until the distribution was again 
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the same as in the original instructions to our 
When we now correlate the com- 

ite patient ideal with the composite thera- 
pist ideal we obtain an r of 81 which suggests 


subjects. 


therapists tend to place more emphasis than 
patients on (a) outward, extroverted orien- 
tation, (2) interest in people and in com- 
fortable interpersonal relationships, and (c¢) 


TABLE 3 
Most AND LEAST CHARACTERISTIC CoMPOSITE STATEMENTS 
CoMPOSITE CoMPOSITE CoMposITE PATIENT'S 


PATIENT'S IDEAL 


THERAPIST'S IDEAL 


I am consistent and dependable in 
my dealings with other: 


Most Characteristic (Category 8) 


I feel fresh, vigorous and ready for 
anything most of the time. 


PERCEPTION OF THERAPISTS 


I have developed a good deal of 
self-control. 


4 


Next Most Characteristic (Category 7) 


hs Nes Dobe CH TERE A 


I have developed a good deal of 
self-control. 


I have a strong sense of responsi- 
bility about my duties. 


I finish most everything I start. 


I am interested in everything that 
is going on in the world: business, 
politics, social affairs, etc. 


When I wish to arrive at the truth, 
I make a conscious attempt to 
liminate sentiment and prejudice. 


I have arranged my life so that it 
runs smoothly and without conflict. 


I am consistent and dependable in 
my dealings with others. 

When I have to act, I am usually 
quick to make up my mind. 

I fecl things deeply and personally, 
and am sensitive to the deeper ecl- 
ings of others. 

I am interested in everything that 
is going on in the world; business, 
politics, social affairs, ctc. 


I have a strong sense of responsi- 
bility about my duties. 

I organize my daily activities so 
that there is little confusion. 


I am consistent and dependable in 
my dealings with others. 


I consider a matter from every 
standpoint before I form an opinion. 


When I wish to arrive at the truth, 
I make a conscious attempt to 
climinate sentiment and prejudice. 


eliminate sentiment and preiodiee. POLE CT ETT 


Least Characteristic (Category 1) 
r of the 


I do a great many things just to 
avoid criticism. 


I usually lack self-confidence when 
I have to compete against others. 


I often act on the spu! K 
moment without stopping to think. 


Next Least Characteristic (Category 2) rt 


I am more apt to give in than to 
. Continue the fight. 


T usually lack self-confidence when 
I have to compete against others. 


{ am afraid of physical pain. 


I find it difficult to exclude irrele- 
Vant ideas and pin myself down to 
one line of thought. 


My desires are often at war with 
one another. 


I am likely to enjoy getting a per- 
son's goat. 

I feel nervous and anxious in the 
preserice of superiors. 

I avoid very close intimacies with 
other people. 

I do a great many things just to 
avoid criticism. 


My desires are often at war with 
one another. 


I am more apt to give in than to 
continue to fight. 

I have difficulty controlling my 
sexual impulses. 

I fecl upset if I hear that people 
are criticizing or blaming me. 

I do a great many things just to 
avoid criticism. 


I usually lack self-confidence when 
I have to compete against others. 


that both groups hold essentially the same 
traits as desirable and indicative of adjust- 
ment, that is, that the concept of adjustment 
may be shared in our culture. 

Inspection of the content of the most and 
next most characteristic statements (Table 3) 
in the descriptions of the ideal indicates that 


rational, intellectual control of action. Con- 
sistent with this finding are the statements on 
which widest differences between patients 
and therapists were found: 

“J feel fresh, vigorous, and ready for any- 
thing most of the time.” (Therapists’ ideal 
scale value of 8, patients’ of 6.) 
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“I finish most everything I start.” (Thera- 
Pists’ ideal scale value of 5, patients’ of 7.) 

‘The therapists chose as least desirable (a) 
uncomfortable interpersonal relationships, 
especially those involving the expression of 
hostility toward others, (2) feelings of 
guilt and inadequacy, and (c) in addition, 
they bring in the idea of freedom from 
Physical symptoms and from obsessive ideas, 
though they do not mention any specific type 
of interpersonal relationships as particularly 
undesirable. The item on which the two 
groups differed most at this end of the con- 
tinuum was “I avoid very close intimacies 
with other people.” (Composite patient ideal 
value of 4, composite therapist ideal value 
of 2.) Thus, in general, these patients em- 
Pphasize more than do their therapists, an 
absence of internal conflicts and the presence 
of rational controlled behavior; the therapists, 
in turn, value good interpersonal relation- 
ships and a certain amount of emotional 
spontaneity and lack of inhibition. 

With regard to impulsiveness, an interest- 
ing phenomenon occurs: the statement, “I 
often act on the spur of the moment without 
stopping to think,” was rated as follows: 
Patients’ prediction: 1; Patient's ideal: 45 
Therapists’ ideal: 4. ‘This is one of the two 
statements where a score difference as great 
as 3 occurred. It seems here as if both groups 
regard this trait as equally neutral for them- 
selves, yet the patients choose it as being the 
most atypical (of the actual) characteristics 
of their therapists. 

‘The patients apparently were extremely 
impressed by the calm, controlled “thera- 
peutic neutrality” of their therapists, so im- 
pressed that they generalized this trait and 
unconsciously assumed this to be highly char- 
acteristic of the therapists at all times, even 
though they (the patients) as a group, did 
not desire it too highly. 

‘The other statement wherein a rank dif- 
ference of 3 occurred was “I feel fresh, vig- 
orous, and ready for anything, most of the 
time.” ‘The patients saw this as just barely 
true of the therapists (predictive stereotype 
value of 5); the therapists’ ideal stereotype 
value of this statement was 8. Here again is 
pointed up the therapists’ high value upon 
spontaneity, health, and energy. This the 
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Patients saw as present in the therapists, but 
not to the extent which the therapists wished. 

All the evidence thus seems to point to 
one consistent difference between the thera- 
Pist and the patient groups, insofar as their 
ideals are concerned. This difference can be 
stated in terms of an emotional continuum, 
defined by impulsiveness at one end and 
rigidity at the other, i.e. therapists value and 
Wish for freedom, spontaneity, and lack of 
rigidity more than do the patients; patients 
Value and wish for control and stability more 
than do the therapists. ‘This difference is in 
part, at least, a result of different charac- 
teristics of each group. ‘The patients referred 
for psychotherapy at this clinic are, in gen- 
eral, more troubled by emotional impulsivity 
than by emotional constriction. Of the thera- 
Pists at this clinic, probably the reverse is true, 
These findings highlight the necessity in this 
type of research for careful selection of 
Patients and therapists, in terms of each 
group's character structure, whenever such 
controls are feasible. However, with this 
reservation in mind, it is interesting to ob- 
serve that the therapists, who are themselves 
in search of greater emotional spontaneity, 
still inspire in their patients a desire for 
greater emotional control and stability. ‘Two 
other factors might be operating here in 
addition to (and possibly more forcibly than) 
the selection factors just mentioned. One 
is the ability of the therapists to “soft-pedal” 
and/or disguise those aspects of their per- 
sonalities which would be distressing to the 
Patients, and emphasize, instead, those aspects 
of their personalities which are reassuring 
and inspiring. ‘The other is the overwhelm- 
ing need of the patients to “idealize” the 
therapists, or to endow them with the quali- 
ties which the patients themselves are search- 
ing for. Further investigation of this question 
would be valuable. 


SUMMARY 


Fifteen patient-therapist pairs were asked 
to describe (a) themselves, (2) how they 
would ideally like to be, and (c) how they 
believed the other member of the pair de- 
scribed himself. ‘These descriptions were 
made by means of an array of 76 statements 
Which were treated by Q-technique methods. 


The various correlations and derived meas- 
ures which were obtained were ranked over 
the group of therapists and patients, and 
rank-order correlations were computed. The 
main portion of the study is an attempt to 
objectify and quantify certain aspects of 
therapeutic relationships. The findings of 
this section were presented as hypotheses for 
further research. The trends (and interpre- 
tations) of the data indicative of these atti- 
tudes were considered, as were the nature 
of the therapists’ ideals, the patients’ ideals, 
and the patients’ perception of their thera- 
pists. 
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method a psychoanalytic interpretation, 
its validity in uncovering repressed 
emotional material, or at least in providing 
an index of severity of repression, has been 
generally accepted in clinical work. Its 
efficacy as a diagnostic instrument is assumed 
to lie in: (@) that it employs a procedure 
analogous to the free association method of 
Psychoanalysis, and (&) that disturbances in 
association are attributable to anxiety-related, 
repressed ® material, or “complexes.” 
Numerous studies, among them those em- 
ploying the method as a guilt indicator (1, 
6, 10, 13) have given support to the idea 
of “complexes.” Luria (10), and Huston, 
Shakow, and Erikson (4) found that subjects 
who, under hypnosis, had accepted self- 
humiliating fictitious accounts as truth, 
blocked on words which referred to the em- 
barrassing events, when tested in the post- 
hypnotic state. Studies by Smith (16) and 
Lynch (11) have pointed out a relationship 
between association disturbances,“ emotional 
tone of words, and forgetting. 


S INCE Jung first gave the word association 


1 Part of a thesis submitted in partial fulfillment of the 
requirements for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in 
the Department of Psychology, State University of IJowa. 
‘The author wishes to express his sincere appreciation to 
Dr. A. L. Benton for his supervision of this research, to 
Dr. I. E. Farber for many helpful suggestions, and to 
Dr. E. F. Lindquist for his advice on the experimental 
design. He is also indebted to Drs. Gustav Bergmann 
and W. W. Morris for their friendly interest. 

2 Now at the Veterans Administration Hospital in 
Newington, Conn. 

8 The term “repression” has undergone many vicissi- 
tudes even within the writings of Freud alone. The 
various meanings are reviewed by Rapaport (13) and 
Sears (14). In general, by repression is meant the pre- 
vention of the emergence into clear consciousness of any 
“‘presentation" (idea, image, feeling, etc.) which, were 
it to become conscious, would give rise to anxiety. The 
rationale for relating association disturbances in the word 
association test to such material may be exemplified. by 
a quotation from Freud: “But the common character of 
the mildest, as well as the severest case to which faulty 
and chance actions contribute lies in the ability to refer 
the phenomena to unwelcome repressed, psychic material, 
which, though pushed away from consciousness, is not 
robbed of all capacity to express itself” (2, p. 178). 


It appears to follow from the idea of the 
repression of anxiety-related material that 
words with association disturbances should 
take more trials to the learning criterion in 
a learning task than do words without asso- 
ciation disturbances, since “complex” factors 
will interfere with the normal acquisition of 
disturbing words. One would expect, fur- 
ther, that words with association disturbances 
should be more readily forgotten (repressed) 
than words without association disturbances, 
‘This expectation is based on the reasoning 
that repression is an active process carried 
out over a period of time,® whose net result 
is to reduce the strength of response tend- 
encies for those responses which are anxiety- 
arousing because of their relationship to 
“complexes.” Accordingly, two null hypothe- 
ses were tested in the present study: 

1. ‘There is no difference in the number of 
trials required to learn words with association 
disturbances and words without association 
disturbances to a given learning criterion; 

2. There is no difference in the retention 
of words with association disturbances and 
Words without association disturbances over 
a period of time. 


4 “Association disturbance” and “complex indicator” 
are used synonymously in the literature of the word 
association test. 

5 The relation of repression to time has not been stated 
explicitly in the writings of Freud. However, Agnes A. 
Sharp gives reasons for believing that such a relationship 
is implied in the repression theory. She says: “In our 
opinion, Freud tacitly assumed that the differential effect 
of hedonic tone upon memory revival will be manifested 
only after some interval of time, and that this effect 
tends to increase with time. Freud did not assume that 
the memory revival of an unpleasant experience is imme- 
diately inhibited once and for all. Repression is actually 
an after-expulsion. Time is required for the mechanism 
of repression to be effective. In this connection we may 
note that many of the experiments that have been per- 
formed to test the truth of Freud’s doctrine measured 
the relative revivability of pleasant and unpleasant items 
after an interval of only a day, and in these cases nega- 
tive results were generally obtained. Such experiments 
cannot be regarded as an adequate test of Freud’s theory’ 
(55, P. 396). 
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PROCEDURE 
Experimental Procedure 


Eighty male students in the Introductory 
Psychology and Psychology of Adjustment 
classes at the State University of lowa were 
used in the experiment. The three basic 
phases of the procedure were: 

1. Word association test, including the 
“reproduction” test. 

2. Learning of twenty words—ten with 
and ten without association disturbances— 
one day after the first part. 

3. Tests of retention of the learned words, 
at various intervals after the second part. 


In the first part of the experiment S§ was brought 
into the room and seated at a desk opposite E. E 
gave the following instructions: “I am going to 
read a list of words. After each word that I read, 
answer as quickly as possible with the first word 
that comes to your mind. For example, if I say, 
‘table, and the first word you think of is ‘chair, 
say ‘chair.’ Do you understand?” If § indicated 
he did not understand, E repeated appropriate parts 
of the instructions. 

The 100 words of the association list, which is 
shown in Table 1, were then read off one at a 
time, and S’s response, reaction time, and other 
pertinent data as noted below, were recorded for 
cach stimulus-word. Upon completion of the list, 
E gave the following instructions: “I am going to 
present the same list of words again. After each 
word that I read, I want you to try to give the 
same word that you gave the first time. You may 
take as long as you please this time.” The words 
were given again, and note was made wherever S 
failed to recall the word responded with originally. 
The reproduction test ended the first part of the 
Hee ment In the interim (one day) between the 

rst and second parts of the experiment, E selected 
En stimulus.words with association disturbances 
tn কিঃ words without disturbances to be used in 
A EE part of the experiment. In preparing 
ডে ist for learning, words with association disturb- 
ন (disturbing words) were simply alternated 
as RD without disturbances (neutral words). 
a 5 the Ss a disturbing word began the list, 
টি os half a neutral word. S was brought back 
8 ie experimental room one day after the word 
“ন re Rie test. E gave the following instructions: 
of REE to present a series of pictures each one 
UE চ paired with a word. Try to remember 
SRO Words go with which pictures. After I have 
ডৰ Ee the pictures and the words together, % 
a ৰ i show you the pictures alone, and you 
DLs give me the words that go with the 

E exposed the pictures and i 
i words paired on 
Ee ং X6” white cards, allowing five seconds 

ach exposure. The exposure was made by 
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hand, E dropping each card face down when five 
scconds had clapsed, so revealing the next card. A 
stop watch in continuous operation was used for 
timing. The pictures were small colored stencils 
of the following objects: chick, flower, barn, rooster, 
shovel, apple, pail, boat, kettle, tree, airplane, duck, 
stars, house, ball, fish, wagon, squirrel, water can, 
and pig. The words were in black 4” special type 
on 2”X4” cards, and for each Sa different set of 
words selected from his word association protocol 
was stapled beside the pictures on the 4”X6” cards, 
so making the picture-word pairs. The sequence 
of the pictures remained the same for all Ss so that 
half the time the pictures were paired with dis- 
turbing words, and half the time with neutral 
words. This of course applied within each- experi- 
mental group as well as with the whole group of 
Ss. When the cards had been exposed once, E 
gave the following instructions: “Now I am going 
to show you the pictures alone, and it will be your 
task to give the word that goes with each picture. 
If you cannot remember the word, simply say, 
‘Don't know, and I will give you the correct word.” 

E then exposed another series of cards on which 
the pictures appeared in the same sequence but 
without the words. Each card was exposed until 
a response was given, no time limit being set. 
However, E offered the correct response if S said, 
“Don’t know,” or gave an erroneous response. 
Each ' response to a stimulus-picture was considered 
one trial. As § gave correct Iesponses, the cor- 
responding cards were dropped out of the pack, and 
when S had given each response word correctly 
once, the learning period ended, and § was 
dismissed. 

S was not informed that he would be required 
to recall and relearn the words he had learned. 
The total group of 80 Ss was randomly divided 
into four recall groups of 20 Ss each. Each of the 
four groups Was brought back for recall and re- 
learning at intervals, respectively, of approximately 
15 minutes (0 days), 2 days, 4 days, and 7 days 
after learning. In the case of the 0-day group, 
immediately after learning, S was requested to go 
to another room at some distance from the experi- 
mental room, and to wait there. He was given no 
hint that he would be asked for retention. At the 
close of ten minutes E went to this room and 
brought § back to the experimental room. Here 
§ was asked to recall spontancously (without being 
shown the stimulus-pictures) as many of the words 
from the learning task as he could. Five minutes 
were allowed for this “free” recall. 5S called out 
each word as he remembered it, and E noted the 
words. Following the “free” recall, the cards with 
the pictures alone were exposed one at a time, and 
S§ was asked to try to give the word which had 
been paired with each picture. Each response Was 
considered a trial, and as a picture was responded 
to correctly it was dropped out of the series. The 
remaining cards were again shown to S, and those 
to which correct responses were given were dropped 
out of the pack. This procedure was followed until 
S had given a correct response to each of the 
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twenty stimulus-pictures. It is to be noted that 
the relearning was not preceded by exposure of 
the pictures and words together, as was the case 
in the original learning. 

Ss in the 2-day group were asked, at the learning 
session, to report to the secretary of a professor of 
psychology on a given date two days later. When 
S wanted to know the reason for so reporting, he 
was informed that it was in order to procure certain 
information from him pertinent to the experiment. 
Ss in the 4-day and 7-day groups were contacted 
by telephone by E one or two days before they 
were required to report back, and. a similar pro- 
cedure was followed. Upon appearing at the pro- 


million words. Grammatically the list was 
made up of 63 words which could be inter- 
preted both as verbs and nouns, as verbs and 
adjectives, or as all three (bandage, mature, 
limp); 18 nouns (thigh, garage); 14 verbs 
(spill, soothe); and 5 adjectives (stupid, 
jolly). This list of words appears in ‘Table 1. 


Association Disturbances and Words Selected 
for the Learning 


‘The kinds of association disturbances | 


TABLE 1 


‘WoRD List SHOWING FREQUENCY OF EACH WoRD PER MILLtioN IN THE WRITTEN LANGUAGE 


Which have been suggested or utilized in the \ 


1. bust, 13 26. applause, 13 
2. Zero, II 27. perfume, 21 
3. muddy, 11 28. fuss, IT 

4. sneak, 10 29. upset, 20 
5. punch, 17 30. smash, 12 
6. bandage, 14 31. shy, 21 

7. fiction, 14 32. orchestra, 10 
8. melody, 15 33. accent, 16 
9. hug, 15 34. slap, 13 
10. crutch, 10 35. caution, 15 
ITI. dirt, 21 36. thirst, 23 
12. shove, 15 37. clumsy, 10 
13. bomb, 13 38. stool, 16 
14. scent, 24 39. bleed, 16 
15. Tip, 19 40. thigh, 13 
16. quart, 17 41. kite, 10 

17. scrub, 14 42. Scar, 17 
18. tempt, 23 43. salute, 22 
19. limp, 15 44. torture, 25 
20. barber, 16 45. jolly, 22 
21. hoist, 10 46. tackle, 14 
22. wrinkle, 20 47. jerk, 18 
23. coward, 22 48. suicide, IT 
24. squeak, 11 49. cork, II 
25. stupid, 24 50. whine, 11 


51. phone, 20 76. leisure, 19 

52. pinch, 20 77. stammer, 12 

53. grease, 16 78. tangle, IT 

54. sprinkle, 24 79. revolt, 22 

55. darn, 12 80. sap, 18 

56. insult, 21 81. timid, 15 

57. debate, 24 82. ink, 20 

58. tickle, 10 83. tame, 25 

59. bully, 10 84. spit, 13 

60. kneel, 19 85. flush, 23 

61. swear, 21 86. sniff, 15 

62. stumble, 25 87. dump, 10 

63. lick, 22 88. sweat, 19 

64. pirate, 12 89. virgin, 17 

65. suck, 15 90. jelly, 19 

66. threat, 17 91. garage, 14 

67. dwarf, 25 92. squceze, 18 

68. tease, 14 93. perch, 23 

69. disgust, 21 94. monkey, 23 

70. insane, 10 95. wink, 20 

71. sponge, 12 96. toilet, IT | 
72. Woo, 12 97. excel, IT 

73, ram, 16 98. scold, 19 } 
74. spill, 12 99. mature, 17 | 
75. soothe, 16 100. cripple, 19 


fessor's office, § was sent by the secretary to the 
experimental room where he was given the reten- 
tion tests. Ss in general appeared to have been 
surprised at being brought back for the retention 
tests, and it may be assumed that there was little 
Or no review of the learned material. 


Selection of Words for the Association Test 


In most clinical uses of the word associ- 
ation test, no serious consideration has been 
given to equating the words on familiarity 
to S. Since in the present study S was re- 
quired to learn some of the words of the 
association list, it was deemed important to 
equate the words on familiarity. For this 
reason I00 words .were selected from The 
Teacher's Word-Book (17), within the fre- 
quency range of 10 to 25 occurrences per 


word association test are numerous (17). 
‘There are certain criteria of disturbance, 
however, which are fairly easily detected and 
recorded, and which have been found to 
have greater reliability than others (3). 
‘These are: repetition of the stimulus-word, 
apparent misunderstanding of the stimulus- 
Word, overlong reaction time, failure to 
reproduce the response word in the repro- 
duction test, and clang reaction. Only these 
disturbances were recorded for each S, and 
in selecting disturbing words for the learning 
task, words with two or more of these dis- 
turbances were given first preference, after 
Which words with only a single disturbance 
Were selected. In the latter case, the order 
of preference was that given above. 
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criterion for selection of the neutral The sources of variance pertinent to the 
was: that word in each successive  intrasubject comparisons were type of word, 
of ten words in the association test interaction of type of word and intervals, and 
had the lowest reaction time and no error term for within subjects. ‘The effects 
ation disturbances. The two groups of of interval alone, and of the error term for 

were independently randomly incor- between subjects, being intersubject effects, 
cd into the learning list for each S. were of no concern in the present experi- 
- ment. The error term for within subjects 
imental Design was the interaction effect of type of word 


each S three measures were secured.  Xsubjects (replications) for each interval, 


were: pooled for all intervals. 

Number of trials in the original learn- 

of disturbing and neutral words to the ResuLTs 
Number of Trials 


jon of one correct response to each 
With respect to number of trials required 


mulus-picture. 
Number of disturbing and neutral to learn the disturbing and neutral words to 
rds recalled in the “free” recall period. the criterion, a t-test for related measures 


Saving score for disturbing and neutral (since each S learned both disturbing and 
, this being the number of trials re- neutral words), showed that the difference 
for original learning of each type of was significant between the .05 and .o1 levels, 
minus number of trials required to disturbing words taking longer to learn. ‘The 
arn the words.$ t-test is shown in Table 2. 


e recall data were treated by analysis of 

ance, the design being aided one TARTEA 

atments (type of word) XintervalsX LEARNING OF DISTURBING AND NEUTRAL ‘WoRDs 
ations. The two main factors in the (N=80) 

jeriment were type of word (disturbing © Truarsn REL TLDS) EEE Te 
neutral) and the time interval between LEARN LEARN MEAN 

original learning and the retention tests. DisTURBING NEUTRAL DIFFERENCE 4 Pr 
each S was exposed to both types of Noss; ih COO 

ls, the desired comparisons were all M 20.25 19.06 1.19 - 2.18 <.05 
niet ones. Hence, in the analysis, the SD 17 SAAS UL TTT 
ubject comparisons were disregarded i j 
only the nt asubject data were ilized Trends in Recall of Words 

e total variance in the retention data Table 3 shows the mean recall of words 
analyzable into the following sources: with and words without association disturb- 
Retention intervals. ances at the various time intervals after 


Error term for between subjects. ‘This learning. 
“a up of the variance due to replica- ‘TABLE 3 
lL en the interaction of replications Rescate OF DIsrURBING AND NsuTRAL WorDs 
3 ‘Type of word (with or without associ- le se EE 
Le bance. HL WoRDs WITH WoRDs WITHOUT 
i ASSOCIATION  ASssocIATION 
interaction of type of word and reten- INTERVAL DISTURBANCES DISTURBANCES 


interval. 
. Error term for within subjects. This ° Dye শপ es 2 
IS made up of the variance due to inter- 2 Days M Ve 5g 
| 2 of type of word and replications, and SD 1.53 1.69 
0 interaction of type of word, replica- 4 Days M 2.30 2.05 
S, and intervals. SD 1.66 1.28 
fj 7 Days M 2.35 2.20 
| this paper only the recall score data are reported. SD 1.56 1.60 
and saving score trends were alike in almost every All groups M 3-63 3.48 
, and all statements which could be made about SD 2.24" 2.40 


one type of score applied equally well to the other. 
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‘The hypothesis tested was that the popula- 
tion recall values of the means for words with 
association disturbances and for words with- 
out association disturbances were identical 
for each interval of recall. ‘This fundamental 
hypothesis was divided into two others, each 
of which was tested separately. 

‘The first subordinate hypothesis was that 
the differences in values of the population 
means for words with association disturb- 
ances and words without association disturb- 
ances were the same (not necessarily zero) 
for all intervals. This was a test of the 
hypothesis of “no interaction” between the 
two trends. 2 

Referring to Table 4 it may be seen that 
the F ratio between the interaction mean 
square and the error term mean square was 
insignificant, being less than one. The hy- 
pothesis of “no interaction” was therefore 


retained. 
t TABLE 4 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF RECALL SCORES 

SOURCE SS af MS F FY 
Type of word *90 1 *90 ‘58 1n.s. 
Interaction 

(Type of word 

X interval) 2.60 3 87 56 n.s. 


Error term 118.50 76 1.56 


‘The second subordinate hypothesis regard- 
ing the trends was that the mean of the dif- 
ferences in population recall means of the 
two types of words for all intervals was zero. 
This was a test of the difference between 
the general means for disturbing and neutral 
Words, the F ratio being formed between the 
mean square for type of word and the mean 
square for the error term. Reference to Table 
4 shows that this F was also less than one 
and hence insignificant. 

On the basis of the two F tests described 
above, the hypothesis that the population re- 
call values of the means for words with asso- 
ciation disturbances and for words without 
asssociation disturbances were identical for 
each interval of recall was retained. The 
trends for recall of disturbing and neutral 
words did not differ significantly. 
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Trends in Recall of Disturbing and Neutral 
Words with-Equal Numbers of Trials to 
the Learning Criterion 


For each S the five disturbing words and 
the five neutral words that had taken the 
smallest number of trials to learn were se- 
lected. The means of the number of trials 
to the learning criterion for these groups of 
Words, for the twenty Ss in each recall inter- 
val, are shown in Table 5. 


TABLE 5 


TRIALS To LEARN EASY-TO-LEARN DISTURBING AND 
EASY-TO-LEARN NEUTRAL WoRrDs 
(N for each interval=20) 


Easy EAsy 
EOE 2g) DisTURBING NEUTRAL 
WoRrDs WoRps 
0 Days M 7.05 7.05 
SD 3.40 2.62 
2 Days M 5.70 5.60 
SD 1.31 1.83 
4 Days M 6.10 6.00 
SD 1.67 2.24 
7 Days M 6.05 6.10 
SD 1.36 L.4I 
All groups M 6.23 6.19 
sD 2.17 2.14 


From Table 5 it may be seen that easy-to- 
learn disturbing words and easy-to-learn neu- 
tral words took approximately the same num- 
ber of trials to reach the learning criterion. 
‘Table 6 shows the mean recall of words in 
each of the categories, and Table 7 con- 
tains an analysis of the difference in trends 
of recall of easy-to-learn disturbing words and 
easy-to-learn neutral words. The F ratio be- 
tween the mean squares for interaction and 
error term was 1.28, which for 3 and 76 de- 
grees of freedom was insignificant. The F 
ratio between mean squares for type of word 
and error term was less than one and hence 
insignificant. The analysis in Table 7 dem- 
onstrates that where disturbing and neutral 
Words had approximately equal numbers of 
trials to the criterion there was no difference 
in recall trends for the two types of words. 


Discussion 
Examination of the initial learning scores 
for disturbing and neutral words showed a 
significant difference in the number of trials 
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TABLE 6 


REcALL OF EASY-TO-LEARN DISTURBING AND Easy-To- 
LEARN NEUTRAL WoRDS 
(N for each interval=20) 


TIME Easy Easy 
JrERVAL DisTURBING NEUTRAL 
‘WoRDs WoRDs 
0 Days M 2.50 os 
5D 92 1.02 
RDAs Kr 1.30 1.10 
SD E09 a 1.09 
APY M ‘85 ‘85 
SD 79 73 
7 Days M ‘90 ye 
SD 0 ‘98 
All groups M 1:39 চি 
5D 1.09 1.31 


TABLE 7 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR RECALL OF EASY-TO-LEARN 
DISTURBING AND EASY-TO-LEARN NEUTRAL WoRDs 


SoURCE SS af MS F Pp 
Type of word +06 1 +06 +09 n.s. 
Interaction 

(Type of word 

X intervals) 2.47 3 82 1.28 n.s. 
Error term 48.98 76 64 


Errorterm 48:90 = 


required for the learning of the two types 
of words, the disturbing words requiring 
more trials than the neutral. This finding 
Was in accord with repression theory explana- 
5 of disturbances on the word association 
est. 

Recall and saving scores for the two types 
of words showed no significant differences 
for any interval of recall. Since disturbing 
and neutral words differed in number of 
trials to the learning criterion, an attempt 
Was made to examine the relation between 
number of trials to the criterion, and the re- 
tention scores. Comparison of the easy-to- 
learn disturbing and easy-to-learn neutral 
words, which required approximately the 
same number of trials to reach the initial 
learning criterion, showed no difference in 
the retention of these two types of words. 
EEE recall of the five disturbing and 
SE ts ncn lore in Benen 
better recalled, but not si: TL yo: ক) 
of the hard-to-learn acurhaiy' 4 স fol el clear: 
from the learning situation. Since ttle n the we ত 

le SC WETe ie WOrds 


| Re the greatest number of trials to. learn, they 
e the last learned in the learning series. Conse- 
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The results suggest that the repression fac- 
tor may have affected the original learning, 
but not the retention of disturbing words. 

The original hypothesis that there would 
be differences in retention as well as in learn- 
ing for the two types of words was based on 
reasoning such as Sharp's (15) that repres- 
sion is an active process which takes place 
over a period of time. This involved the idea, 
in the present study, that the relative 
strengths of response tendencies for the two 
types of words existing at the close of learn- 
ing would change with the passage of time. 
Such changes could come about, in the case 
of the disturbing words, as a result of 
spontaneous recovery of incorrect competing 
responses, or as a result of anticipatory repe- 
titions of the learning situation due to stimu- 
lus generalization, with reinforcement of the 
incorrect (anxiety-avoidant) responses. 

If the original hypothesis of this study, that 
retention differences for disturbing and neu- 
tral words would appear with time, was justi- 
fied, clear retention differences should have 
been obtained, at least for the j-day group. 
The failure to obtain such differences raises 
the possibilities (a) that the anxiety associ- 
ated with the disturbing words was reduced 
to impotence in the learning trials, or (2) 
that it was not a major factor to begin with. 

Anxiety associated with the disturbing 
words could have been reduced in the learn- 
ing task by the occurrence of a strong rein- 
forcement on the anxiety-related but correct 
response. If the effect of such a reinforce- 
ment was to reduce permanently the anxiety 
associated with the correct word, this word 
would have tended to reappear quickly in the 
retention tests since the competing responses 
due to anxiety would have been eliminated 
with the anxiety. 

In considering what else beside anxiety 
could have resulted in differences in learn- 
ing between disturbing and neutral words, 
the responses made by all Ss to the disturb- 
ing and neutral words which had been used 
in the learning were examined in detail. 

Table 8 contains a tabulation of the words 
which appeared most frequently among the 
quently, they were the best retained. Had there been 
any reversal of this expected retention trend, there would 


have been ground for assuming that the inherent nature 
of the disturbing words themselves was affecting the 


retention. 
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TABLE 8 


Worvs WhHicH APPEARED EIGHT OR MORE TIMES AMONG THE DisTURBING AND THE NEUTRAL WoRDs FOR 
ALL Ss*, AND NUMBER OF DIFFERENT ASSOCIATIONS GIVEN BY ALL Ss TO THESE WoRDps 


FREQUENCY AS NUMBER OF FREQUENCY As NUMBER OF 
EE RING DisTURBING DIFFERENT br NEUTRAL DIFFERENT 
ERR WorD AssOCIATIONS দল WorD AssocIATIONS 
— — 
tempt 37 50 stumble 3I IL 
threat 3I 50 garage 29 Io 
insult 30 50 shove b 27 |) 10 
disgust 29 42 Tip 25 7 
hug 25 21 hoist 24 23 
limp 23 31 dwarf I9 16 
tease 20 50 swear 18 25 
shy 17 30 sniff 18 20 
Woo 17 19 darn 17 21 
bust Is 31 punch 16 28 
coward IS 3I Zero 15 19 
upset I5 40 stupid I5 18 
whine IS 26 thirst 14 9 
phone I5 24 kite 14 22 
clumsy I5 30 suicide 14 26 
tangle 14 40 sprinkle 14 19 
jerk 13 41 Woo 14 19 
lick 13 36 timid 14 3I 
scold 13 47 muddy I3 24 
scent I2 24 melody 13 9 
caution 12 32 ink 13 18 
grease I2 33 sponge 12 21 
bully II 33 leisure 12 30 
insane II 34 monkey 12 20 
soothe II 4I slap XE 29 
timid II 31 cork II I5 
cripple IL 34 grease II 33 
fiction Io 19 wink g II I5 
bleed 10 23 squeak 10 25 
ram Io 28 perfume 10 I5 
squeeze 10 29 stool Io ty: 
sneak 9 45 phone 10 24 
crutch 9 29 debate I0 18 
wrinkle 9 35 sap 10 26 
accent 9 35 scrul 9 14 
pinch 9 27 fuss 9 35 
excel 9 36 orchestra 9 12 
torture 8 39 stammer 9 14 
spill 8 28 bleed 8 23 
salute 8 26 
ram 8 28 
virgin 8 18 
squceze 8 29 
mature 8 I6 
or NU TER TE CONUS TE ee EY LES LE CELE LEE Bed SED SS MBI al HUTT 
Total 572 1324 Total 6o1 888 
N NS 39 N 44 
Mean associations 33.95 | Mean associations 20.18 


yt * For each of the 80 Ss ten disturbing and ten neutral words were used in the learning, making totals of 800 of 
each type. 


ten disturbing words for each S and among to these words made by the 80 Ss in the word 
the ten neutral words for each S. For all 80 association test, 

Ss there were totals of 800 disturbing and 800 There is a striking difference between the 
neutral words used in the learning and re- two types of words in the number of different 
tention tests. ‘The table accounts for 572 associations the 80 Ss gave to them. Most Ss 
of the disturbing words and Gor of the neu- gave the same responses to the neutral words, 
tral words. ‘This table also contains a tabula- but considerable Variety appeared in the re- 
tion of the number of different 8 Tesponses sponses to the disturbing words. If the situ- 


8 Responses which contained the same root but dif- same response. Thus, “fall,” “falling,” and “fall down,” 
fered only in grammatical form were considered the were considered the same response. 
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ation for all Ss together could be taken to 
represent roughly the situation for the aver- 
age S, then the implication is that for the 
neutral words there were relatively strong 
dominant response tendencies, while for the 
disturbing words there were no single dom- 
inant response tendencies. The availability 
of a dominant, conventional response would 
have led to a smooth response when the stim- 
ulus-word was given in the word association 
test. However, the lack of such a dominant 
response would have led to a disturbance in 
the response because of the competition of 
response tendencies of equivalent strength. 
The learning difficulty of the disturbing 
words may also have been a reflection of the 
unavailability of dominant conventional as- 
sociations to these words. Lack of such con- 
ventional associations may have made it diffi- 
cult for S to make mnemonic connections 
between the words and the stimulus-pictures. 
On the other hand, in the case of the neu- 
tral words, the availability of common asso- 
ciations may have made it easier for S§ to 
utilize mnemonic techniques, permitting him 
to learn these words faster. This analysis 
of the linguistic features of the word associa- 
tion test does not carry the implication that 
retention differences for disturbing and neu- 
tral words should. also have been expected. 

In the light of the above arguments, further 
study is required to determine whether dis- 
turbances on the word association test are 
due to the presence of “complex” or anxiety 
factors associated with the disturbing words, 
OF to linguistic characteristics of these words. 


SUMMARY 


The Jung modification of the word asso- 
ciation technique, which is the prototype of 
that used in the present day clinical prac- 
tice, is based on the assumption that “com- 
Plex? indicators or association disturbances 
on the test indicate that the stimulus-words 
Concerned are in some manner associated 
5 repressed, anxiety-related material. In 
ccordance with repression theory one would 
eR that stimulus-words with association 
SES would be more difficult to learn 

nd more readily forgotten than words with- 

Out such disturbances. 


SE hypotheses tested in the present study 
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1. There is no difference in the number of 
trials required to learn words with association 
disturbances and words without association 
disturbances to a given criterion. 

2. There is no difference in the retention 
of words with association disturbances and 
words without association disturbances over 
varying periods of time. 

Eighty college males were given a 100-word 
association test. Ten words with association 
disturbances, and ten words without associ- 
ation disturbances were selected for each 5S, 
and these words were arranged in a list, each 
word being paired with a picture. S learned 
to give the word in response to a presentation 
of the picture. Separate groups of 20 Ss each 
were called back at intervals of 15 minutes, 
2 days, 4 days, and 7 days after learning, and 
asked to recall as many of the learned words 
as they could in a free recall period lasting 
five minutes. Following this, each § was 
required to relearn the paired associates. 

It was found that disturbing words took 
significantly more trials to learn than neu- 
tral words. The data suggested that there 
was no difference in retention of disturbing 
and neutral words which could be attributed 
to the disturbance factor. 

The repression explanation of disturbances 
on the word association test was supported 
by the finding that disturbing words took 
significantly longer to learn than neutral 
words. Possible explanations of the failure of 
clear retention differences for the two types 
of words to appear were: 

1. The anxiety associated with the disturb- 
ing words, which was responsible for the 
initial difference in learning, Was perme 
nently reduced in the learning, and hence 
did not influence the retention measures. 

2. Anxiety was not a major factor in pro- 
ducing competing responses in the original 
learning of the disturbing words. 

Further research on the nature of the dif- 
ferences between disturbing and neutral 


words is required. 
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MORAL BEHAVIOR AND MORAL 


JUDGMENT OF CHILDREN 


REFIA UGUREL-SEMIN 2 


University of Istanbul 


rom the time of his birth every human 
F being is subjected to the influence of a 

social environment as well as a physical 
one. ‘This social environment not only obliges 
him to recognize certain facts, but also sup- 
plies him with a language and a sense of val- 
ues and, at the same time, imposes rules upon 
him with which he must endeavor to com- 
ply within the limits of his abilities. 

The most profound study carried out on 
the development of moral judgment in the 
child is that by Piaget who has endeavored 
to interpret the child’s concept of moral 
rules (1, 3). 

From studying the rules of play and those 

of moral judgment pertaining to stories, 
Piaget postulates two moral systems: (a) 
coercive pressure exerted by rules, and (6) 
free cooperation and respect for the rules 
based upon mutual understanding. Piaget 
did not deal with moral judgment in the 
light of a moral act, but he proposed the 
hypothesis that the child would demonstrate 
moral judgment in action far earlier than in 
speech. 
The writer felt that by placing the child 
in a moral situation less delicate than either 
lying or stealing, for example, the experi- 
mental method might be used to test the 
hypothesis. Using children of both Geneva 
and Istanbul, the writer examined the de- 
velopment of the concept of physical law 
governing the seesaw principle and the un- 
derstanding of that principle, as well as the 
mutual relationship between development 
and understanding (4). The study showed 
that understanding of the physical environ- 
ment is acquired in light of experience and 
that there are types of thought characteristic 
of the intelligence in its developmental stages. 
Similarly, the social environment leads to in- 
teractions between the developing individual 
and his immediate circle. 

Within this framework an attempt was 

1 The writer wishes to express her gratitude to Dean 


E.R. Hi t 
a i reading the manuscript of this paper 
or his editorial help in preparing it for publication. 
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made to answer the following questions in 
regard to generosity: (a) What are the types 
of moral behavior as related to age? (6) Is 


‘there a difference in moral conduct according 


at effect does the socioeco- 
hich the child belongs have 
upon his moral behavior? (d) What effect 
does belonging to a family of one, two, or 
more children have upon the moral behavior 
of the child? (e) In what way is moral be- 
havior related to moral judgment?  (f) 
What are the existing types of moral judg- 
ment, and what is their evolutionary process? 
(g) What similarity is there between the 
adaptation of the mind to the physical en- 
vironment and to the social environment? 
(A) What relationship exists between moral 
judgment and moral action? 


to sex? (c) Wh. 
nomic group to Ww! 


Experimental Procedure 


equired a child to divide 
an unequal number of nuts between himself 
and another child. Different pairs of chil- 
dren divided from 5 to 15 nuts. 

The study was begun in 1942. Two hun- 
dred ninety-one children between the ages of 
4 and 16 attending the kindergarten and 
primary schools of Istanbul were subjects (Ss) 
in the experiment. Children are normally 
admitted to primary school at 6 to 7 years 
of age, and they leave at 11 to 12 years. The 
few Ss older than 12 were those who started 
school rather late. 

In each operation of the experiment, two 
children were taken into a room and seated 
at a table, with the experimenter (E) sit 
ting opposite. ‘The nuts were placed on the 
table and subject A was told that he was to 
share them with subject B. But, before A 
began to speak, subject B was requested to 
leave the room and wait outside until called. 
Subject A was then asked how he was going 
to share the nuts with B upon the latter's 
return. 

Subject B was then called in, and A was 
made to perform the sharing act and 


The experiment r' 
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questioned in front of B. The following is an 
example of a typical procedure: 


A (6 years, 1 month) and B (5 years, 10 months) 
are sitting at the table. The E places 9 nuts on the 
table and says, “A, you see the nuts? You are going 
to share them with B. B, will you leave the room 
for a moment and wait outside until I call you.” B 
goes out. “A, how are you going to share them?” 
A replies, “Half for me and half for him.” Bis 
called in and sits down. “B has come back,” E 
remarks. “What are you going to do?” “I will give 
him half and keep half for myself.” He counts the 
nuts. “There are four for me and four for him, if I 
leave this one out.” “What are you going to do 
now?" E asks. “Tl leave it out. Four for him and 
four for me,” “But,” E suggests, “instead of leav- 
“ng it out, put it where you like.” First A adds it 
to his pile, then brings it near to B’s pile and touches 
it. Finally he keeps it for himself. “Is that all 
right?” he asks. “I don’t know; perhaps it is,” he is 
told. “TI know that it's all right like this,” A says. 
“Why is it all right?” “Because it is a sharing as 
between brother and sister.” 


Some children took as long as 10 minutes 
to decide how to divide the nuts; others 
shared them equally, requesting the experi- 
menter to keep the remaining nut for a sister 
Who was at home. And there were some 
Who carefully felt each one in turn to make 
sure that they picked the best for themselves 
or their companions. 


REesuLTs 


What are the types of moral behavior as 
related to age? 


Considering the moral conduct of children 
within the limits of the experiment, three dis- 
tinct categories will be found (Table 1). Of 
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TABLE 1 


MoRAL BEHAVIOR OF SUBJECTS REGARDLESS OF AGE, 
SEX, ECONOMIC STATUS, OR FAMILY SIZE 


SUBJ ECTs 
GRouPs 
% N 
Those who give less (selfish) 14 40 
Those who share equally (equalitarian) 42 123 
Those who give more (generous) 44 128 
Total 100 291 


the total number, only 40 (14 per cent) may 
be classified as selfish, keeping more than 
they give, whereas those who are generous 
or share equally are of higher and almost 
the same percentages (44 per cent and 42 
Per cent, respectively). 

Concerning the change in moral behavior 
with maturation, it is apparent that the 
selfish tendency diminished with age (Table 
2). Between the ages of 4 and 6 years, this 
tendency appears to be at its zenith (66 to 67 
Per cent), diminishing noticeably until it 
completely disappears at 12 years. There- 
fore, from the findings in this experiment, we 
can say that children act selfishly until 6 
years of age. 

Generosity increases after 5 to 6 years and 
reaches 63 per cent at 7 to § years, at which 
period the child is the most apt to be gen- 
erous. After this age the tendency fluctuates 
somewhat but tends to remain below equali- 
tarian decisions. 

It is interesting to note the coincidence of 
the age of generosity with the decline in 
egocentrism. Thus, it is at the same age 


TABLE 2 
FREQUENCY OF GENEROUS, EQUALITARIAN, AND SELFISH CHOICES ACCORDING TO AGE 
GENEROUS EQUALITARIAN 

AGE N % N% eh NUMBER OF CASES 
455 14:33 Re 2.67 3 
5-6 3 20 2:13 10 67 I5 
6-7 12 52 4 17 URES 23 
7-8 28 63 9 21 7 16 44 
8-9 16 37 17 40 10 23 43 
9-—I0 22 49 23 5I 0. 45 
IO-II 430532 25 6I Et 1 4I 
II-I2 8 29 19 68 TY13 28 
12-13 15 62:5 9 37:5 oo 24 
13-14 6 35 It 65 |! oo 0 17 
14-15 3 75 f 10(40) 1 25 ¢ 15(60) 0 0 fo(0) i 
15-16 SHE LS Bl) 75 | o 0 4 
Total 128 123 40 291 
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that the child rids himself of egocentrism in 
the realm of thought and of selfishness in 
the realm of moral behavior. 

The tendency to give an equal share 
evolves progressively until 11 to 12 years 
where it reaches 68 per cent. It dominates all 
other tendencies at most ages beyond 8. 

Figure 1 shows, beyond points discussed 
above, a particular phenomenon beginning at 
11 to 12 years. From this age onward the 
tendency toward equality and generosity in 
sharing alternate constantly: sometimes gen- 
erosity is of a high percentage and at other 
times the tendency to share equally predom- 


Fic. 1. FREQUENCY OF GENEROSITY, EQUALITY, 
Equality — — — 


Generosity 


inates, although the small numbers at any one 
age make interpretation precarious. Accord- 
ing to Piaget's (1) findings, the building up 
of “opérations formelles” begins at 11 to I2 
years and is more fully formed during adoles- 
cence. At this age, too, the moral behavior 
of the child is shaped by concepts of justice 
i goodness. Freed both of egoism and of 
eference to one-sided moral pressures, the 
5 is able to judge the moral situation 
rom different aspects. He bases his judg- 
ment upon an abstract idea, law, upon 2 
Ee ideal shared by the society in Ww i 
ps lives, or upon the concept of goodness and 
ন ‘This matter will be given further 
iscussion in the section of this report deal- 


ing with the development of moral judgment: 


Is there a sex difference in moral conduct? 


্‌ For this experiment subjects were almost 
qually divided on the basis of sex. No differ- 
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ence in moral behavior between the groups 


could be found (Table 3). 


TABLE 3 


MoRAL BEHAVIOR ACCORDING TO SEx 


Boys GIRLS 
GRroues — — | 
% N % N 
Generosity 44 64 44 64 
Equality 42 61 43 62 
Selfishness 14 21 13 19 
Total 100 146 100 145 


u-i2 12-13 13-4 1-15 18-16 


AND SELFISHNESS ACCORDING TO AGEs 


——-—-_-_ Selfishness =O 


What effect does the socioeconomic group to 
which the child belongs have upon his 
moral behavior? 


One hundred sixty-seven of the 291 sub- 
jects were classified into three groups: rich, 

iddle-class, and poor. Since kindergartens 
are private in Turkey, the children attending 
them were of families able to pay for stch 
schooling, hence could not be included in this 
phase of the experiment. 

Socioeconomic level of the family affected 
the behavior of the children in this experi- 
ment. In general, the poorer children were 
as often generous as the rich, more often 
equalitarian, and less often selfish (Table 4). 

The significance of the relationship between 
socioeconomic status and degree of gener- 
osity was determined through application of 
the chi-square technique. A chi-square of 20.5 
was found, with 4 degrees of freedom, the 
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TABLE 4 
MoRAL BEHAVIOR ACCORDING TO ECONOMIC STATUS 
SEEN NUMBER OF Ric MiDDLE-CLAss Poor 

SUBJ EcTs % N N % N 

Generosity 95 62 23 44 19 61 53 
Equality 49 14 >) 30 13 36 31 
Selfishness 23 24 9. 26 II 3 
Total 167 100 37 100 43 100 87 


relationship being significant at better than 
the .or level. The magnitude of relation- 
Ship as expressed by the coefficient of mean 
square contingency (C) is .33* The equiva- 
lent r is .40. 


What effect does belonging to a family of 
one, two, or more children have upon the 
moral behavior of the child? 


Subjects were divided into three groups: 
those from families of one child, two children, 
and more than two children. 

Reference to Table 5 will show that the 
child of the larger family is slightly more 
often generous than the only child. This 
trend applies also to sharing equally (17.3 
per cent, 21 per cent, and 37 per cent, re- 
spectively). The relationship is inverse for 
selfishness (30.4, 17 and 8 per cent, respec- 
tively). 

Chi square in this instance is 11.89, with 
4 degrees of freedom, the relationship being 
significant between the .02 and .or levels. 
C= .26; the r-equivalent is .30. 

In order that the factor of family size be 
stabilized in the analysis of effect of socio- 
economic status, children of one- and two- 


2 C was computed directly by the formula, 


C2 
3 Chi square was computed as N ) 
1— C2]. 


child families were eliminated, and the re- 
lationship of generosity and socioeconomic 
status was studied in the large-family chil- 
dren. 

The findings in this phase of the study 
(Table 6) are essentially the same as those 
reported above in a discussion of the relation- 
ship of socioeconomic status and moral be- 
havior in the entire sample. The same rela- 
tionship among children of large families is 
significant between the .02 and .or levels. 
C=.35, and the equivalent r= .42. 

Generosity is therefore not only influenced 
by membership in a large family, but by the 
socioeconomic status of the family as well. 
It may thus be concluded that the moral 
behavior of children in this experiment is no- 
ticeably determined by the three following 
factors: 

1. The age of the child. 

2. ‘The socioeconomic conditions in which 
the child is living. 

3. The number of children in the family 
group to which the child belongs. 


In what way is moral behavior related to 
moral judgment? 


Among children in the current study who 
shared equally and those who were generous 
there was some consistency between moral 
conduct and moral judgment. Among those 


TABLE 5 


MoRAL BEHAVIOR ACCORDING TO FAMILY SIZE 


MoRE THAN 
Groups NUMBER OF ONE CHiLD ‘Two CHILDREN ‘Two CHILDREN 
SUBJ ECTs Ve N 07 NN % N 
‘Generosity 95 [+ Eo; I2 62.0 32 55.0 5 
Equality 49 7.3 4 21.0 IT 3750 34 
Selfishness 23 30.4 7 17.0 9 8.0 
Total 167 99.9 23 100.0 52 100.0 92 


MoRAL BEHAVIOR AND MORAL JupcMENT OF CHILDREN 


who may be classified as selfish, however, two 
types of moral judgment can be distin- 
guished: (a) approval of one’s own selfish 
behavior and (2) disapproval of it. 

Among the 40 selfish children, 10 per cent 
abstained from pronouncing moral judgment 
upon their own behavior. Thirty-two per 
cent of the equal-sharing children and 9 per 
cent of the generous also declined to com- 
ment. 

Those children who approved their own 
selfish behavior may be grouped into four 
categories: 

1. Purely selfish attitude: “] gave less to 
have more for myself.” (5 years, 6 months.) 

2, Fixation in numerical perspective: The 
child understands the act of sharing in one 
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in behavior guides the moral thought, which 
seeks justification for the conduct. 

Those children who disapprove of their. 
own selfish bebavior may be categorized as 
follows: $ 

1. Vague feeling of disapproval of selfish 
behavior: The child feels that it is not 
to keep more for himself, but cannot give 
a clear reason for doing so. “TJs it right to 
do that?” “No “Why?” “What is the fair 
thing to do?” (5 years, 5 months; 7 years, 
10 months.) 

Sometimes this feeling of disapproval is 
shown by gestures. The child hesitates a 
long while before deciding the fate of the 
odd nut. Having felt each nut in turn and 
found them all equally good, he adds the re- 


way only. He gives Jess “because one is maining one to his own share. (5 years, 4 
missing” (4 years, 8 months); or, “if you months; 8 years.) 
TABLE 6 


Moat. BEHAVIOR OF CHILDREN OF FAMILIES OF THREE oR MORE CHILDREN AcCcORDING TO ECONOMIC STATUS 


Groups NUMBER OF RicH MIDDLE-CLASS PooR 
SUBJECTS % N % N % N 
Senerosity 51 53.0 8 46.1 6 58.0 37 
Equality 34 20.0 3 38.5 5 41.0 2. 
Selfishness 7 27.0 4 15-4 2 1.0 1 
Total 92 100.0 15 100.0 13 100.0 64 


subtract 4 from 9, there are 5 for me.” (7 
years, 5 months.) 

3. Confusion in point of view: The child 
cannot distinguish his point of view from 
that of the other child. “If he wants, I will 
give it to him. If he doesn’t, I shall take 
it The E remarks, “He isn’t saying any- 
thing. What should be done?” And the child 
replies, “It means that he doesn't want it” 
(7 years, 4 months.) 

4. Sociomoral precepts employed contrary 
normal usage: The rules dictating altruis- 
Ls moral behavior, such as “sharing between 
other and sister,” “the older one gives 
SR ‘the younger one gives more,” “the 
or receiving the nuts must share equally,” 
RET by these children for a selfish 
+ The moral precept is chosen to fit the 
accomplished act. 
He children in the first category judge 
to Et action as being fair. In the 
rth category to the contrary, selfishness 


2. Insufficiency of number: The child tak- 
ing the larger Share acknowledges that it is 
wrong, but justifies the action by the insufh- 
ciency of the number of nuts. “Is it fair to do 
that?” the E asks. “Why?” “Be- 
cause I gave him less and took the most.” 
“What is the fair thing to do?” “To give 


it this way, because there are not many.” 
He keeps 4 for himself and gives 3 to the 
other child. (6 years, 4 months.) 

. Acknowledgment of certain moral rules: 
The child says, “TI must keep less and give 
more” Nevertheless, he keeps more for him- 
self. (7 years, II months.) A boy of 8 thinks 
it “unfair to keep more for himself” A little 
girl thinks that “it would be shameful and 
Unfair to keep more for myself.” Yet she - 
acts selfishly just the same. (6 years, TI 


months.) 
Those who disapprove of their selfish be- 
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havior demonstrate progress, in that they 
show unilateral respect for the rules. Those 
Who approve of their selfishness, on the other 
hand, demonstrate an incapability of judging 
a moral situation in the light of the view- 
point of others. ‘The common factor to both 
groups, of course, is a selfish tendency which 
determines behavior. 


What are the existing types of moral judg- 
ment, and what is their evolutionary 
process? 


In each moral action group there is a cer- 
tain kind of moral judgment. Some moral 
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‘The types of judgment can be classified into 
32 subgroups, as follows: 


I. Egocentrism 


I. Confusion of others with self; confusion of the 
material with the moral. 

2. Fixation in numerical perspective. 

3. Insufficiency of number of nuts. 

4. Purely selfish attitude. 


Il. Sociocentrism (obedience to moral and 
religious rules and customs) 
5. You give more to your friend. 


6. The older one gives more (or an equal 
amount). 


TABLE 7 


RELATIONSHIP OF TYPE OF MORAL JUDGMENT TO AGE AND MORAL BEHAVIOR 


MEDIAN AGE 


'TyPEs OF MORAL JUDGMENT 


Years MoNTHs N 


GENEROUS EQUALITARIAN SELFISH 
(Ec UGS PAULL FFAS EE ATOLAL 
% N % N % 


. 


Egocentrism 7 3 
Sociocentrism 9 2 
Awareness of social reaction 9 3 
Superficial reciprocity 9 5 
Deeper and enlarged reciprocity; coopera- 

tion 10 5 
Altruism 10 5 
Justice 10 10 


‘Total 


3 25 Re? I5 75 20 
53 82 3 4 9 14 65 
13 93 ন রং 1 1 14 
10 32 2I 68 , LS 31 
IL 44 14 56 + 25 
27 84 5 16 Y; 32 
EL ee 39 I00 + ED 39 

119 82 25 226 
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judgments are peculiar to the behavior group 
to which they belong, while others are non- 
specific. If these judgments are classified 
according to type, without consideration of 
the action involved, a distinct curve in the 
evolution of moral judgment can be ob- 
served (Table 7; Figure 2). 


Years 


10 


7 Types of moral judgment 
| [|] [J Vv V uv VM 


* Fic. 2. AGE AT WHICH EACH ‘TyPE oF MoRAL Jupe- 
MENT PREDOMINATES: MEDIAN AGE IN YEARS AND 
MoxTs (See Table 7). 


7. The younger one gives more (or takes more). 

8. It is necessary to offer to guests. 

9. It would not be fair to keep the bigger share, 

10. He who is given the nuts to divide must give 
most. 

IT. If you eat in front of another you must give 
(share equally). 

12. Sharing between brother and sister. 

13. Boys give to girls. 

14. Girls give to boys. 

15. Generosity is a good action before God. 

16. Unkindness should be replied to with a kind 
act. 

17. One should always think of others, of the 
poor. 


III. Awareness of social reaction 
18. Fear of public opinion; shame. 


IV. Superficial reciprocity 


19. Materialistic point of view. 

20. Sharing between brother and sister as expres- 
sion of equality. 

21. Equal sharing is the best. 

22. Equal sharing is considered necessary. 

23. Unequal sharing makes the child uncomfort- 
able. 


V. Deeper and enlarged reciprocity; coopera- 
tion 
24. Mutual interest. 
25. Preventing a friend from being angry. 
26. Maintenance of good relations between friends. 


VI. Altruism 


27. Gift (sacrifice). 
28. Mutual help. 

29. Sympathy. 

30. Moral joy. 

31. Idealistic altruism. 


VI. 
32. Justice and right demand equal sharing. 


Justice 


It is important to examine each of these 
seven major types of moral judgment. 

Egocentrism. ‘The confusion of self with 
others is displayed in two ways: either the 
child attributes all his desires to the other 
child, being unable to differentiate between 
two selves, or he identifies himself so com- 
pletely with the other child that he cannot 
distinguish between their respective wishes. 
“Who did you give the bigger share to?” “To 
B.” “Why?” “So that she wins.” “Why do 
You want her to win ?” “So.that she'll get 
bigger and won’t have to stay in kindergarten 
any longer. If she stays here, she can’t get any 
bigger. When she grows up she'll buy lots 
of things. She'll be an officer.” (4 years, 
8 months.) 

Likewise, the confusion of the material 
with the moral is manifested in two ways: 
the child thinks that his generosity will have 
a beneficial effect upon, an important event 
in his life; he sees a cause and effect between 
two facts which are actually unrelated, such 
5 the generous action and passing an exam- 
ination. Or the motivation stems from the 
child's attributing a special power to the 
look.” In acting generously, he believes that 
he will avoid the bad effect of the look of the 
Person Who watches him eat. “Now my 
friend’s eye will not remain on the nuts.” 
(10 years, 6 months.) 
al the fixation in numerical perspective, the 

d can see the problem of sharing only in 
শা Way: that which is beneficial to him. 

S is not only a matter of selfishness, how- 
ever, but an inability to work out the arith- 
metic problem in any other way. 

In the insufficiency of the number of nuts, 
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the attitude closely resembles that of the pre- 
vious subgroup. The child claims that there 
are not enough nuts to share as he would 
wish, whereas in the previous situation the 
child insisted that a nut was missing or that 
he could see no other way of sharing them. 

The purely selfish attitude is evident when 
the child frankly takes the larger share in 
order to have more to eat. 

Sociocentrism. In this group can be found 
the expression of unilateral deference. ‘The 
child accepts the suggestions of bis environ- 
ment, to which he accommodates himself 
without criticism. He recognizes the press 
sures exerted by custom and moral and 
religious rules. ‘Thus a rule may sometimes 
be cited as cause for sharing equally, some- 
times for generous behavior and at other 
times for selfishness. The same verbal ex- 
pression may be used as a basis for different 
kinds of sharing. Its use depends on the 
attitude of the particular child. 

In an examination of sociocentrism in 
moral judgment, it is striking to note the 
complexity and variety of the pressures 
exerted upon the child. ‘The thirteen differ- 
ent rules which form subcategories in this 
area emanate from customs, moral rules, and 
religious attitudes. 

Table 8 gives the frequency of each type 
of rule as the basis for a moral judgment. It 
will be seen from the totals at the bottom of 
the table that equal sharing is least influenced 
by any rule (5 per cent), since equality is the 
very expression of reciprocity. Next comes 
the selfsh group (14 per cent). And the 
generous children comprise the group most 
influenced by rules (81 per cent). 

Among all the children citing a moral rule, 
the greatest pressure appears to be exerted by 
the schoolmate group (28 per cent). Respect 
toward older persons also plays an important 
part in the child’s life. ‘The attitude toward 
older children (22 per cent) and younger 
) is proof of this fact. Next 
come the sociomoral pressures, such as the 
idea of being generous to guests (8 per cent) $, 


i t classes took part in many of the experi 
OY The child dividing the nuts acted 
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believing generosity necessary regardless of 
the circumstances (9 per cent), acceptance of 
the idea that the action of dividing obliges 
the child to act with generosity or equality 
(6 per cent), acceptance of the idea of sharing 
as between brother and sister (5 per cent). 
The rule, “If you eat in front of another you 
must give,” emanating directly from a social 
custom, does not appear to influence these 
children greatly (3 per cent). Purely moral 
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pressures, such as “Unkindness should be 
replied to with a kind act” and “One should 
always think of others,” appeared to influence 
only 3 per cent of the children. And the 
influence of religion and politeness is the 
least (1 per cent). 

It will be noted that the child is subjected 
to different social pressures in a given order, 
proportionate to the possibility of contact 
that the child has with certain groups. ‘The 


TABLE 8 


RELATIONSHIP OF MORAL CUSTOMS TO MORAL BEHAVIOR 


MoRAL AND RELIGIOUS RULES AND CuUsToMs 


You give more to your friend 

The older one gives more (or an equal amount) 
The younger one gives more (or takes more) 

It would not be fair to keep the bigger share 

It is necessary to offer to guests 

He who is given the nuts to divide must give most 
Sharing between brother and sister 


If you eat in front of another you must give (share equally) 


Unkindness should be replied to with a kind act 
One should always think of others, of the poor 
Generosity is a good action before God 
Boys give to girls 
Girls give to boys 

Total 


Percentage frequency of all rules cited 


FREQUENCY OF RULEs CITED BY ‘ToTAL 
GENEROUS EQUALITARIAN SELFISH N A 
18 — — 18 28 
8 1 5 14 22 
5 লা 1 6 9 
4 be 3 6 9 
5 - 5 5 8 
3 1 — 4 6 
2 od I 3 5 
I I পাপা 2 3 
2 — — 2 3 
2 — — 2 3 
1 — — 1 1 
I — — 1 : 
1 — —- 1 I 
53 3 9 65 99 
Br 5 14 100 


generously: “I am giving him a lot.” “Why?” “He's 
my guest, my friend. When you are friends you give 
everything” (7 years, 9 months; 7 years, 3 months). 

The following cases occurred when the children were 
both of the same class: A child of 7 years, 5 months, 
when asked, “Why did you share the nuts in this way?” 
Says, “Because he is the guest.” “Isn't he in your class?” 
“Yes.” “Why do you say he’s your guest?” “Because 
we are friends.” ‘The child looks upon a guest and a 
friend as the same thing. “We are the hosts. He 
came to our house. As we are the hosts, we must show 
him respect” (10 years, 10 months). “He is my guest. 
IT mustn't eat much and must give him a lot” (9 years). 

Wright (5, 6) noticed that children of 7 years, 8 
months to 9 years, 5 months were more generous towards 
children who were not in the same class, giving up their 
favorite plaything and keeping the one to which they 
were least attached. From this observation she concluded 
that moral behavior does not only depend upon general 
rules, but upon the social relations existing between dif- 
ferent groups. 

Judging from the differences found in the present 
study attributable to economic level and family size, 
however, it may be intimated that Wright's findings 
are characteristic of the age of the children upon whom 
the study was conducted. 

4 This rule of conduct comes from an old Turkish 
custom. Generally one seeks to avoid eating in the 
street or in public places in front of others. Children, 
of course, will be seen eating candy or fruit in the street, 
but adults do so less frequently than in other countries. 


greatest pressure is exerted by the environ- 
ment to which he is closest. Thus, the 
schoolmate group is the closest to the child 
and exerts the most influence. ‘The pressure 
exerted by the adult group takes second place, 
being followed by society, the widest group. 
In relation to the child, these groups become 
concentric, the one nearest to him occupying 
the central position. Unilateral moral and 
religious influences and politeness appear last. 

Awareness of social reaction. In examin- 
ing feelings in this category, it will be noted 
that they are an aspect of the concentric pat- 
tern mentioned above rather than being rep- 
resentative of a separate period. When the 


‘This social custom springs from the idea that he who 
cannot buy what others are eating will be unhappy and 
that his desire for it will make him ill. Sometimes it is 
believed that “the eye of him who watches you eat will 
remain upon you.” This “look” may badly affect the 
person eating. ‘To counteract the effect, you give to 
those who watth you eat. 

In old districts of Istanbul elderly women may be seen 
who keep their provisions in a nontransparent sack 50 
that another’s eye may not affect them. 
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Donds in conformity with a moral 
stood in a unilateral sense, he feels 
external power approves or disap- 
‘his conduct. Fear and shame are 
al factors in respect for the moral 
“Jt would be shameful to keep the 
share.” “Why?” “Because that would 
dy.” (12 years, 7 months.) Social 
n, then, plays the part of one’s con- 
. Tts place will be taken by the moral 
nce when the individual reaches moral 
My. 
ficial reciprocity. It is only from the 
of 9 years, 5 months that one notices a 
ent of reciprocity in children, but it 
ns superficial in the beginning. The 
no longer judges moral action only 
im his own viewpoint or that imposed by 
but now becomes capable of judging 
1 two points of view: that of the person 
the sharing and that of the person 
ing. But moral appreciation remains 
n these limits and does not extend to 
tives. 
procity is observed in the act of equal 
g when the child’s understanding is 
‘upon “sharing between brother and 
? “equal sharing is the best," “equal 
is necessary,” “unequal sharing 
the child uncomfortable.” 
e materialistic point of view, the child 
F only considers the sharing act from two 
but also foresees the effect of his moral 
from a strictly materialistic angle. 
5 the child will give more to ensure that 


er person has a greater capacity and 
re gives him more. Another reason 
forward for generosity is the impossi- 
of dividing one nut equally. 
Deeper and enlarged reciprocity; coopera- 
The child becomes capable of foresee- 
the effects of his action in the light of 
necessity, and he behaves accordingly. 
can look back upon a past action which 
duced a certain effect upon others. ‘The 
makes the moral decision in conformity 
Y the principle of mutual interest: “My 
nds are always useful (good) to me; so 
to them” (7 years, 6 months). He will 
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prevent a friend's being angry: “Jf IT take 
more, he will be angry” (10 years, 6 months). 
He will do his utmost to maintain good 
relations between friends: “It is for good 
friendship that I am giving him more. I 
give them to him so that there is no quarrel” 
(13 years, 8 months). ‘To cooperate becomes 
the very expression of social necessity, and 
cooperation here requires generosity. It is 
by this freely accepted rule that children 
cooperate among themselves, and it can be 
said with Piaget that the moral rule is a 
condition and at the same time a result of 
cooperation in this period of autonomy. 
Altruism. With the different forms of % 


altruism, understanding extends to the 


motives of the moral action and to S's state 
of mind. Altruism may find expression in 
motives such as sympathy: “I give it to him 
to show him how much I like him” (12 
years). ‘The subject may make a sacrifice 
out of respect for the sentiments of others: 
“Jf I take a lot his feelings will be hurt” (1x 
years). Understanding of the subject's state 
of mind may find expression in sympathy 
and moral joy: “When I give only a little to 
my friend, it upsets me. I will eat only a 
little; it makes me happy” (x years, 
months). 

Justice. Justice may embody either of two 
kinds of relationship: a temporal one, in 
which the present is linked with the future, 
or a relationship between a concrete situation 
and an abstract idea. In the former relation- 
ship, judgment stems not only from a realiza- 
tion of the present moral situation, but also 
from recognition of the temporal relationship 
of the present situation to future events. 
Altruistic idealism offers an example. ‘The 


rights are not respected. Only, when we are 
older, we will work for the same country. 
We will work for the same aim” (10 years, 
5 months). il tt 

In the second type of altruistic relationship, 
the child sees his concrete moral action in 
light of abstract principles of justice and 
right: “No more, no less; we take what is 
our right.” ) 

The progress of moral thought is charac- 
terized by five different tendencies whose 
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common trait is found in the change from 
centralization to decentralization. 

Moral thought moves (a) from external 
consideration of the moral situation at hand 
toward internalization of moral understand- 
ing, (2) from being linked to the present 
moment toward consideration of life as a 
Whole, (c) from a consideration of a specific 
connection to a linking up of various con- 
nections, (d) from an individual and per- 
sonal consideration of the moral action 
toward reciprocity and cooperation, and (e) 
from unilateral consideration of the moral 
rule toward its mutual understanding. (The 
latter two traits have been clearly explained 
by Piaget.) 

An examination of these five traits of the 
development of moral thought reveals their 
underlying common trend from centraliza- 
tion to decentralization. During the first 
phase, centralization is evident in the rela- 
tionship of the self to its environment. Since 
the child is unable to differentiate between 
the self and others, egocentrism is the be- 
havioral thought pattern. Fixation in nu- 
merical perspective is not only an intellectual 
inability to find different solutions for a 
given problem, but demonstrates as well that 
the subject is bound by an egotistical tend- 
ency. Thus, at the age of 7 years, 3 months 
the child bases his moral judgment upon a 
relationship which is the result of a centrali- 
zation of thought in the activity itself. 

In a second phase, sociocentrism is observ- 
able because the moral judgment of the child 
is the reflection of the pressures to which he 
is subjected. ‘The child obeys rules imposed 
by society without being able to discuss them. 
‘Thus, moral thought is centralized in social 
pressures. 

Later, a decentralization occurs in the 
child’s view of the self, of his own activity, 
and of the moral rule understood in a uni- 
lateral sense. ‘The appearance of reciprocity 
shows that the child is able to distinguish 
his point of view from that of others, that he 
can decentralize his thoughts from the self. 
At first, this reciprocity is superficial and 
materialistic. ‘The foreseeing of the effects 
of his moral action shows that the child is 
capable of looking back in order to. adjust 
his moral action in the present. ‘This looking 

back makes a greater reciprocity possible: “My 
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friends are good to me; I am good to them.” 
“They are useful to me; I am also useful to 
them.” ‘To live peaceably, to avoid making 
others angry or jealous, briefly, to maintain 
good relations with others, the child will act 
generously or share equally. ‘The moral rule 
of acting generously or sharing equally be- 
comes a social necessity which the child 
accepts of his own accord. 

The internalization of the motives of 
moral thought and the freeing of the indi- 
vidual from the immediate state of the moral 
situation are decisive moments in the decen- 
tralization of the self. As a result, moral 
judgment follows from an integration of 
different viewpoints. 


What similarity is there between the adapta- 
tion of the mind to the physical environ- 
ment and to the social environment? 


According to the findings of Piaget (2), 
the adaptation of the mind to the physical 
environment goes through the following 
stages, after the period which is characterized 
by the setting up of motor intelligence: 


I. From the first signs of speech (1 year, 
6 months to 2 years) in a period which lasts 
until 4 years, a symbolic and preconceptual 
thought is developed. 

2. Between 4 and 7 or 8 years, a kind of 
intuitive thought is established, distorted by 
egocentrism, S’s viewpoint being relative to 
his own action and not decentralized into an 
Objective system. 

3. From the ages of 7 or 8 until 11 or 12, 
certain concrete mental operations are organ- 
ized in the following fashion: the intuited 
relations of the system under consideration 
are at a given moment suddenly organized. 
This organization is accomplished first 
through the manipulation of the objects. 
These children cannot reason with purely 
verbal propositions. Reasoning about real- 
ity consists in an interiorized activity which 
is additive, multiplicative, and reversible 
(decentralization). 

4. Formal thought is elaborated from Jt 
or 12 years throughout adolescence. The 
child becomes capable of reasoning according 
to formal operations, that is, reasoning by 
pure assumptions without the necessity of 
relation to objects or to the beliefs of the sub- 
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ject, but by relying on the logical necessity of 
the reasoning process itself, 

A comparison of the adaptation of the 
mind to the social environment with Piaget's 
periods summarized above reveals, first, that 
the adaptation of the mind to either the 
physical or the social environment is charac- 
terized by the change from centralization to 
decentralization. 

From the age of 4 to 7 or 8 years, one finds 
in the development of moral thought the 
same characteristics of thought in its adap- 
tation to the physical environment; that is, 
the thought is centralized on a particular 
state of the object and a particular viewpoint 
of the subject. Only, according to Piaget, 
“the climax of egocentrism coincides in de- 
velopment with that of social constraint and 
the opinion of society” (2, p- 192). However, 
according to the results of the present study, 
the climax of social pressure shows itself 
much later (9 years, 2 months). 

This disagreement may be attributable to 
the fact that Piaget made a study of theoreti- 
cal judgments, whereas the present study was 
concerned with practical judgment. Accord- 
ing to the hypothesis of Piaget, practical judg- 
ment precedes theoretical judgment. If this 
hypothesis is correct, the age of autonomy in 
theoretical moral judgment will appear much 
later. ‘To clarify this point, it is proposed to 
continue the present experiment on a verb 
level with the same social group. 

Further, if this disagreement has developed 
because the two studies were made in differ- 
ent social strata, in which different social pres- 
sures are exercised, a repetition of the present 
study in a different social group should reveal 
differences in behavioral characteristics. 

Nevertheless, it would appear necessary to 
distinguish two phases in the evolution of 
moral thought: that during which the child 
is unable to separate the self from that of 
others, his attention being claimed by a par- 
ticular aspect of the object, and that during 
in the child, while rid of egocentrism, 

lindly accepts social pressures. ‘Thus, there 
he egocentrism and sociocentrism. And in 

e adaptation of the mind to the social 
environment there is something more than is 
ী in its adaptation to the physical environ- 
i ie Sociocentrism plays an important part 

1 the development of the personality. 
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Piaget's period of concrete operations in the 
understanding of things may be compared 
with superficial reciprocity, the materialistic 
point of view, and the maintenance of good 
relations between friends. The child is 
capable of recalling the recent past and fore- 
seeing the effects of his moral action. 

In abstract idealism, in justice and moral 
joy may be found the qualities of Piaget's 
opérations formelles, because the child, reach- 
ing complete detachment from the momen- 
tary state, is able to judge the moral situation 
from an abstract viewpoint, and the moral 
conscience is constituted. 


What relationship exists between moral judg- 
ment and moral action? 


Two types of approval of a moral action 
by the child may be noted in the findings of 
the present study. First, approval may 
emanate from the child’s ignorance of the 
subjective value of his viewpont. Centrali- 
zation in the self and upon things are due to 
the very structure of his thought. On the 
other hand, the existence of a certain way of 
seeing things which is peculiar to the child’s 
social group may reinforce or attenuate this 
This type of approval has 
young children who ap- 


recognition of 
This was found in children who disapproved 


moral conduct 
is observed in children who, while aware of 
the moral value of their conduct, still behave 
selfishly. 
of conscious realization of the disagreement 
between the moral 
conduct. 
Considering now the evolution of the rela- 
tionship between the action and the moral 
thought, a movement of liberation will be 


In the beginning, egocentric action prevails, 
and judgment is subordinate to its exigency. 
This relationship is demonstrated by the 
inability of the child to judge the moral situ- 
ation from any viewpoint but his own. In 
this first phase, the child is not free to deter- 
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mine ‘his conduct, because his intellectual 
maturity is not sufficient to enable him to 
make the determination. 

In the second place, the child’s moral 
thoughts are more egotistical than egocentric, 
and he is not free to direct his action by them. 
‘He understands the value of the moral rule 
as a social constraint, but does not obey it. 
Here, therefore, the egotistical tendency, 
combined with unilateral understanding of 
the rule, limits moral action. But progress 
has been made in that the child no longer 
colors reality by his egocentrism. 

In the third phase, the child is not yet free 
to direct his action, because the moral rule 
understood in a unilateral sense has the upper 
hand. It is here that the climax of social 
pressures should be placed. In this case, 
moral thought directs conduct, but only by 
Way of social constraint. 

In the fourth phase, the child begins to 
direct his action himself. Owing to an ever 
increasing exchange of moral and intellectual 
values, he becomes capable of ridding himself 
of centralizations on the self, on a particular 
state of the object, and on the moral rule in 
its unilateral understanding. ‘Thus, from this 
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moment, the child is able to envisage in a 
harmonious whole what emanates from the 
self, from the physical, and from the social. 
In other words, the child can place himself 
among other individuals and other points of 
View. Society no longer exercises deforming 
constraint upon the individual, but stimulates 
the freedom of his activities. ‘This work of 
the freeing of moral thought is completed 
with the internalization of moral appreci- 
ation, detachment from the momentary state, 
reciprocity, and a connecting up of view- 
points. ‘Thus, moral autonomy is constituted. 
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THE VALIDATION OF THE PAROXYSMAL VECTOR OF THE 
SZONDI TEST ™* 


GEORGE D. 


GOLDMAN 


Franklin D. Roosevelt Veterans Administration Hospital 


Montrose, 


to the validation of one part of the 
In 


Szondi test, its paroxysmal vector. 


© the construction of this instrument, pictures 


of epileptics and hysterics were used as the 
stimulus material for this vector, and Deri 
(2) and Szondi (5) have said that a subject's 
choices of liking or disliking these photo- 
graphs reflect that subject's methods of emo- 
tional control. If this is true, the choice 
reactions of epileptic, hysteric, and seizure- 
free neurological patients should differ sig- 
nificantly from each other. The epileptics 
and hysterics are used as experimental groups 
since they should, according to Szondi’s 
theory, have different methods of controlling 
their emotions. ‘The neurological group, 
consisting of seizure-free brain tumor pa- 
tients are used because of their close associa- 
tion clinically with epileptics and also as a 
control since they did not have seizures. 


BAcKGROUND 


‘The literature on the Szondi paroxysmal 
Vector is extremely sparse. Fosberg (3) stud- 
ied the changes in the choices on the paroxys- 
mal vector of patients receiving an electrically 
induced grand mal seizure. He found that 
Szondi’s theory of a decrease in selection of 
specific cards, along with a discharge of ten- 
sion, was not substantiated. However, Rapa- 
port (4) describing the results of using the 
STE the Menninger Clinic had reported 
that “an epileptic just before a convulsion will 


4 have a high number of choices in the 
© epileptic column; whereas after convulsions _ 


few or no epileptic pictures will be chosen.” 


Deri (2) writes that the test is “particularly 


apt to follow up and make visible certain 
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psychodynamic changes such as the psycho- 
logic changes during the paroxysmal cycle 
of epilepsy.” In light of this controversy in 
the clinical findings the following problem 
suggested itself as a means of validating 
the paroxysmal vector. 


‘THE PROBLEM 


In Deri’s (2) manual for the Szondi Test, 
the epileptic or ¢ factor and the hysteric or 
hy factor have been interpreted together un- 
der the heading of the Paroxysmal Vector. 
The e factor theoretically refers to the con- 
trol and discharge of aggressive energy, while 
the hy factor is related to the control and 
discharge of needs for affection and warmth. 
When actual subjects from the disease entities 
pictured on the test are given the test, and 
their choices are compared to a control group 
of seizure-free neurological patients, the 
Szondi test's paroxysmal vector, if valid, 
should differentiate between the groups. In 
other words, the three groups should have dif- 
ferent choices of liked and disliked pictures 
and, therefore, different modes of reaction 
on the test. 


PROCEDURE 


Jo test this hypothesis six consecutively adminis- 
tered Szondi tests Were given to each of 78 white 
male veterans of World War Il. These 78 subjects 
were broken down into three groups which were 
equated as to age, education, and duration of illness. 
Twenty-six of the patients were diagnosed as hav- 
ing idiopathic epilepsy, grand mal, 26 were diag- 
nosed as having seizures of a hysterical nature, and 
a like number were seizure-free neurological pa- 
tients. These diagnoses were established for each 
case by the neuropsychiatrist in charge of that case 
using complete medical facilities available at the 
hospital. For example, all of the epileptic patients 
had abnormal EEG's while none of the hysterics 
had abnormal EEG findings. The neurological 
patients all had cortical brain tumors and no history 
of seizures. Asa further control each group con- 
sisted of the first 26 consecutive patients referred to 
the author for psychological evaluation who met 
the criteria of the study. 

The data were evaluated as follows: The pattern 
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of likes and dislikes was scored as modes of reac- 
tion for each of the six administrations of the 
Szondi test. The most frequent pattern of reac- 
tions was then used to characterize the individual. 
For example, if a subject was plus e¢ on four ad- 
ministrations, minus ¢ on one, and open ¢ on the 
last administration, he was characterized as a plus e. 

In this way, each subject's predominant factorial 
reaction was‘ established as being either plus, minus, 
open, or ambivalent on each of the eight factors, 
The frequencies of each of these various modes of 
reaction were then established on all eight factors 
for each experimental group. Examination could 
reveal how many patients in the various groups had 
as their characteristic mode of reaction a plus e¢, 
a minus e, an open ¢, or an ambivalent e¢. Then in 
an effort to discover what the chance distribution 
of a group’s modes of reaction would be, probabil- 
ity statistics worked out specially for the Szondi test 
by Cohen (1) were employed. If it is assumed that 
chance governed the choices for the liked and dis- 
liked Szondi pictures, then 8 of the 26 patients in 
each experimental group would be characteristically 


TABLE 1 


P-VALUES OBTAINED IN THE EVALUATION OF THE DIFFERENCES IN INCIDENCE OF THE OBTAINED LOADINGS 
AND THEORETICAL LOADINGS ON THE EIGHT SZONDI FACTORS FOR THE THREE EXPERIMENTAL GROUPS 
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* The following abbreviations will be used in all 
Seizure Group; BD—Brain Diseased Group. 


plus e, 8 would be minus ¢, 6 open ¢ and 4 would 
be ambivalent e. Using a chi-square analysis, this 
chance breakdown of the groups’ modes of reaction 
was compared with their actual incidences of load- 
ings on each of the eight Szondi factors. This 
was done for all three experimental groups. Next, 
the degree of association between scoring category 
loading and clinical group membership was eval- 
uated through a chi-square analysis, in an effort to 
discover which specific Szondi factors differentiated 
the three groups. 

As an additional feature of the study an attempt 
was made to determine the value of giving six to 
ten administrations as Deri (2) recommends. The 
following procedures were employed: Since Deri (2) 
had said that evaluation of changes in factorial re- 
actions or loadings was extremely important in 
differentiating normal from pathologic behavior, 
changes within each scoring category for the con- 
secutive administrations were noted. Then the 
groups were compared as to type and number of 
changes in factorial reactions or “factor loadings.” 
Also, the “factor loading” of the initial administra- 
tion was compared with the modal or most charac- 
teristic “factor loading.” 
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‘The comparison of the obtained choices 
of likes and dislikes for the three experi- 
mental groups and the choices expected by. 
chance distribution indicates that the Szondi. 
pictures were not of neutral stimulus value. 
Table 1 shows the results of the chi-square 
analyses where the choices on only nine of 
the 24 factors did not differ significantly from 
chance. Included in the nine factors who: 
distribution of likes and dislikes were not. 
different from chance, were the choices of 
epileptic photographs by all three groups. 
‘Thus, the factor loadings on the ¢ factor of 
the Szondi for these experimental groups 
were more or less randomly distributed. 

The evaluation of the differences in inci- 
dences of loadings for the various factors 
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tables: IE—lIdiopathic Epileptics Group; HS—Hysterical 


among the three experimental groups (see 
Table 2) indicated that the pattern of likes. 
and dislikes was only significant on one 
the eight Szondi factors, the s or Sadistic fac. 
tor. Following the test rationale in int 
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TABLE 2 


P-VALUES OBTAINED IN THE EVALUATION OF THE 
DIFFERENCES IN INCIDENCE OF LOADINGS FOR 
THE EIGHT SzZONDI FACTORS AMONG 
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preting the meaning of this finding, it was 
noted that the difference in s factor loadings 
reflected one of the clinical differences be- 
tween the groups, in that the epileptics and 
brain tumor patients had strong aggressive 
needs which they consciously accepted, while 
the hysterics repressed their aggressive drives. 
However, the finding that the groups were 
differentiated in terms of their aggressive 
needs is only of secondary importance in this 
study. Since the groups are presumed to be 

different clinically in their manner of con- 

trolling their aggressivity, and since, accord- 

ing to the Szondi’s rationale, the epileptic 
) and hysteric should be most sensitive to the 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The present report describes an attempt to 
validate the paroxysmal vector of the Szondi 
test through an experimental approach. ‘The 
choice reactions of epileptics, hysterics, and 
seizure-free brain tumor patients were com- 
pared. Also Deri’s suggested administrative 
procedure was evaluated. 

Based on the results of this study: 

1. The rationale used in interpreting the 
Paroxysmal Vector appears to be highly 
questionable. 

2. It seems reasonable to conclude that there 
is little or nothing to be gained from the 
present method of using from six to ten con- 


TABLE 3 


NuMBER oF PATIENTS IN EACH EXPERIMENTAL GROUP WHo Have THE VARIOUS ‘TYPES OF CHANGES 
IN SZONDI FACTOR LOADINGS 
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number of patients in each group who have a change in Szondi factor loading from plus (4+) to 


, minus (—) or minus to plus for consecutive administrations. ব্‌ ij 
b'=The number of patients in each group who have other types of change in Szondi factor loadings for con- 


secutive administrations of the test. 


C=The number of patients in each group who do not have any change in Szondi factor loadings for con- 


secutive administrations of the test. 


¢ and hy photographs, one would expect sub- 
jects in the three groups to pick different pho- 
tographs as liked and disliked. ‘The fact that 
their choices did not differentiate the groups, 
especially on the e and hy factors, leaves the 
Validity of Szondi’s paroxysmal vector open 
to question. 
! With respect to the secondary problem of 
Nvestigating Deri’s suggested administrative 
l RS ie the following results emerge. The 
es of reaction of the initial administra- 
i turned out to be the same as the most 
LE obGined factor loading for 68 of 
1 UE Furthermore, changes in the 
ne oadings for consecutive administra- 
S (see ‘Table 3) did not differentiate the 
Sroups in any way. 


~~ 


secutive administrations. One administra- 
tion of the test seems sufficient. 

Further experimental validation studies are 
necessary to clarify the rationale underlying 
the other Szondi vectors before one can use 
the interpretations of this test with confi- 


dence. 
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A CLINICAL STUDY OF SET IN INTRASERIAL LEARNING: 


ALVIN R. MAHRER 
The Ohio State University 


tion of the digit span method, the anal- 

ysis of errors has been approached from 
at least two points of view: that found in 
clinical testing and that found in experimen- 
tation on intraserial learning. 

In clinical testing, Rapaport (4) said that 
“jt is generally advisable to watch for the type 
of errors occurring in repetition of digits” (4, 
P. 180). He related various types of errors to 
such concepts as anxiety, failure of attention, 
disorganization. In discussing the relation- 
ship between the score on the digit span 
test and the depth of the maladjustment, 
Rapaport said that “impairment is not neces- 
sarily indicative of the depth of the malad- 
justment, but rather refers to a specific dis- 
turbing factor or factors which may be present 
in any kind of clinical or normal case” (4, P. 
183). 

Another method of analyzing the perform- 
ance of clinical patients on digit span tests 
is that used in Mitchell's study (3). She 
analyzed the anticipatory errors found in the 
repetition of digits by 213 mental hospital 
patients and 80 nonhospitalized patients. They 
were asked to repeat digits orally until they 
failed three series of any given length. Mitch- 
ell concluded that the anticipatory errors 
were almost identical for the two groups of 
subjects. 

‘The present study attempts to analyze digit 
span errors by utilizing the concept of set. 
In his critical review of the concept of set, 
Gibson (1) treated it as a “mode of appercep- 
tion ... a perceptual habit developed by past 
experience.” ‘The concept of set can be 
related to the digit span type of learning, 
since, in past experiences with digits, the 
digits have been perceived not as discrete 


SS Jacob’s (2) extension and elabora- 
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entities, but as organized in a definite, learned 
sequence. Since this sequence has been 
strongly overlearned, it is believed that when 
an individual is asked to repeat a group of 
digits, this overlearned sequence constitutes 
“a perceptual habit developed by past ex- 
perience,” i.e., a set. 

If the digits in a digit span series were 
3, 45, 6, 7, 8, 9, it is likely that many persons 
Would repeat the series correctly. One reason 
for this- is that the set developed by past 
experience and the correct repetition would 
coincide. However, if the digit span series 
was 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 7, 9, the set would hinder the 
correct repetition of digits since there would 
be some tendency to alter the digits to con- 
form to the overlearned sequence (e.g. to 
change 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 7, 9, to 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9). 

‘There are at least two factors which de- 
termine the strength of this tendency. One 
factor is the amount of previous experience 
with digits; with no previous experience 
there would of course be no set. Another 
factor is the degree to which the digits of 
the digit span series depart from the over- 
learned sequence. 

Among the other factors which might in- 
fluence an individual’s digit span performance 
is that investigated by Rapaport and by 
Mitchell, i.e., “depth of the maladjustment.” 
Rapaport compared clinical and normal 
groups in terms of the digit span score. He 
found that a lowered digit span score “is 
mainly indicative of the presence of anxiety," 
but since “anxiety is a common feature of 
most clinical and normal groups, this lowered 
Digit Span score is generally not a diagnostic 
indicator” (4, Pp. 193). Using the score on 
the digit span test, Rapaport thus concluded 
that “depth of the maladjustment” was not a 
differentiating factor. In her study of antici- 
patory digit span errors, Mitchell seemed to 
support Rapaport’s conclusions by ber find- 
ing that the group of hospitalized mental pa 
tients and the group of nonhospitalized pa- 
tients did not differ significantly. y 

‘The effect of “depth of the maladjustment 
will also be investigated in the present study. 
On the basis of Mitchell's finding it seems 
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likely that the formation of the set to per- 
| ceive digits in terms of a learned sequence 
© or order is not significantly related to “depth 
of the maladjustment.” 

Hypotheses. 1. As a series of digits ap- 
proaches a one-through-nine sequence, the 
© errors will tend to structure the series to con- 
form to the one-through-nine sequence. Since 
there is believed to be no relationship be- 
tween the “depth of the maladjustment” and 
the formation of the set, we would expect 
to find no evidence to support the following 
hypothesis: 

2. There will be a significant difference 
between a group of mental hospital patients 
and a group of hospital attendants in their 
f tendencies to structure digit span series to 

conform to the learned sequence. 

Subjects. 'T'wo groups of subjects were used. 
‘The first group consisted of twenty mental 
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centages of interjudge and intrajudge agree- 
ments ranged from 92.5 to 97-5 per cent. 
‘Table 1 indicates that the patient and attend- 
ant groups were closely matched in these 
important variables. 

Materials. Fifty-two series of digits were 
used. These and the instructions were re- 
corded and presented individually to the sub- 
jects. ‘The instructions were: 


Many people say that they would like to have 
a better memory. We are going to give your 
memory an easy exercise that may improve it. 
I am going to say some numbers. When I am 
finished, I would like you to repeat them. For 
example, if I say 7-1-9, you would say (pause) 
7-1-9. Many people find that as they continue 
they are able to remember the numbers much 
better than when they began. About three seconds 
before each series, a buzzer will sound so that 
you will be ready for the next series of numbers. 
Here is an example: first the buzzer, then the 


| TABLE 1 
| MATCHING ON AMOUNT OF PREVIOUS EXPERIENCE WITH NUMBERS 


AGE 
GRouP N MEAN SD 
Patients 20 27.4 5.2 
Attendants 20 27.2 5.4 


b hospital patients at the U. S. Veterans Hos- 
Ld pital at Chillicothe, Ohio. ‘The other group 
consisted of twenty hospital attendants. 
« Since it was possible that the effects of 
institutionalization” might have been found 
among some of the attendants who had been 
employed at the hospital for many years, 
€ attendants were selected from a group 
of those most recently hired; all were given 
a battery of Psychological tests before being 
Accepted for employment. 
ns two groups were matched on variables 
to be highly correlated with amount 
O° past experience with numbers. These 
ELS Were age, education, and occupa- 
Dar ‘The first two were measured in number 
es the third variable, occupation, was 
On the basis of judged degree of use 
0! numbers in the subject's previous occu- 
I A description of each job and the 
a of time at each job were secured for 
ই Ee ‘These job descriptions were 
el Y three raters in terms of high, 
eclum, or low use of numbers. ‘The per- 


EDUCATION OccUPATION 

Mean SD Hicn_  MepiuM Low 
10.8 2.8 10 8 2 
10.8 2.3 9 9 2 


numbers. (Bzzz) ... 7-1-9. Do you understand? * 
+. All right. Let's begin. 


A foot pedal attached to the recorder, and 
operated by the examiner, enabled the subject 
to proceed at his own pace. 

The series varied in length from four to 
nine digits, with no duplication of digits 
within any single series. ‘The fifty-two series 
were of three kinds: 18 predominantly as- 
cending series, 18 predominantly descending 
series, and 16 random series. ‘The predom- 
inantly ascending series had a general upward 
directionality, i.e. the highest digit was in 
the last third of the series, and the lowest 
digit was in the first third of the series. ‘The 
predominantly descending series were defined 
as those in which the highest digit was in 
the first third of the series, and the lowest 
digit was in the last third of the series. ‘The 
digits of each random series were selected 
from a table of random numbers. 

If the subjects had been given all of the 
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predominantly ascending series, followed by 
all of the descending series, it is likely that 
they would have developed an “ascending” 
set on the basis of the order of presentation 
of the first 18 series. ‘To avoid this, the order 
of presentation of the three types was de- 
termined from a table of random numbers. 

The predominantly ascending and descend- 
ing series had a general upward and down- 
ward directionality respectively. ‘This means 
that certain digits in each series were out of 
sequence. If these digits that were out of 
sequence occurred at the same location in 
each series (e.g. at the third and sixth digits), 
it is likely that the subjects might have de- 
veloped a set to expect the out-of-sequence 
digits at these locations. ‘To avoid this, the 
locations of the out-of-sequence digits were 
determined from a table of random numbers. 

Scoring and methods of analyses. Each 
series was scored as correct or incorrect. In 
the incorrect series the analysis was concerned 
only with the first error in each series. ‘This 
error was classified as a “higher” error or 
a “lower” error. A higher error was defined 
as an error that was higher than the digit 
preceding it (e.g. changing 2, 7, 3, 9 to 2, 7, 
8, 9); a lower error was defined as an error 
that was lower than the digit preceding it. 

Certain responses were excluded by this 

, definition of scorable errors. ‘These included: 
failure to respond at all; giving an incorrect 
response on the first digit of the series; giving 
a correct but incomplete repetition (e.g. 
giving 3, 9, 4, 6 to the series 3, 9, 4, 6, 2, 8); 
and repeating a digit (e.g. giving 3, 9, 46, 6 
to the series 3, 9, 4, 6, 8). 

From the first hypothesis, we would expect 
that (a) in predominantly ascending series 
there will be a significantly greater frequency 
of higher than lower errors, (b) in pre- 
dominantly descending series there will be 
a significantly greater frequency of lower than 
higher errors, and (c) in random series there 
would be no significant differences in the 
frequency of higher and lower errors. 

For each of the three kinds of series, the 
frequency of higher and the frequency of 
lower errors were compared by means of the 
chi-square test, using a theoretical 50:50 
chance distribution. The justification for 
using a 50:50 chance hypothesis is apparent 
in the random series. In the other two types 
of series, however, it might be asked if the 
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structuring of the digits prevented the 50:50 
chance hypothesis from being used. For 
example, in predominantly ascending series 
there might have been a greater tendency 
for the error to be higher than the digit pre- 
ceding it, since, by definition, the first few 
digits in predominantly ascending series 
tended to be “low” digits. The definition 
of the predominantly ascending series im- 
plies, however, that the last few digits tended 
to be “high” digits. Therefore, the structur- 
ing effects of the first few digits were 
counterbalanced by the structuring effects of 
the last few digits. Thus the 50:50 chance 
hypothesis was considered applicable for all 
three types of series. 

‘To test the second hypothesis, involving 
the differences between the two groups, the 
frequency of the higher and the frequency 
of the lower errors of the patient group were 
compared by means of the chi-square test 
with the frequency of higher and lower 
errors of the attendant group. ‘The two 
groups were compared on each of the three 
kinds of series. 

In using the digit span test, it has been 
frequently observed that two adjacent digits 
have been reversed in the repetition (e.g. 
changing 1, 4, 3, 7,9 to 1, 3, 4, 7,9). A ‘re- 
versal error” was defined as an error in which 
the positions of two immediately adjacent 
digits have been reversed, and the rest of 
the digits in the series have been repeated 
correctly. A reversal error was scored as (a) 
an upward reversal (e.g. changing 1, 4, 3579 
to 1, 3, 45 7,9) or (b) a downward reversa 
(e.g. changing 1, 4, 3, 7, 9 to 1, 4 7» 3» 9). 

- Each series had a finite number of upward 
and downward reversals (e.g. the series 1, 4s 
3, 7s 9 contains one upward reversal an 
three possible downward reversals). For each 
of the three kinds of series, it was therefore 
possible to compare the observed frequency 
of upward and the frequency of downwar' 
reversals with the theoretical frequency ©’ 
upward and downward reversals. ‘This was 
done by means of chi-square to test the first 
hypothesis. d 

The frequencies of upward and downwarc 
reversal errors committed by the patients 
were then compared with those ET 
by the attendants. ‘This was done using 
chi-square test in each of the three kinds 0! 
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series, in order to test the second hypothesis 
involving the comparison of the two groups. 
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There was a total of 912 errors; 307 were 
on the predominantly ascending series, 304 
on the predominantly descending series, and 
3or on the random series. Of the 912 total 
errors, 207 were reversal errors. 

Table 2 contains the results of testing. 
Chi-square values significant at the 1 per 
cent level are marked with a double asterisk; 
those significant at the 5 per cent level are 
marked with a single asterisk. 


TABLE 2 


CHI-SQUARE VALUES IN THE COMPARISON OF PATIENTS 
AND ATTENDANTS, ERRORS, AND REVERSAL ERRORS 


REVERSAL 
ERRORS ERRORS 
Ascending series 
Patients 96.02** 7.77° 
Attendants 106.28%* 3.65* 
Patients vs. Attendants 2.27 0.70 
Descending series 
Patients 59.70** 15.44°° 
Attendants 89.24** 24.25°* 
Patients vs. Attendants 2.17 0.80 
Random series 
Patients 0.24 4.-99* 
Attendants 0.02 1.04 
Patients vs. Attendants 0.41 7.02* 


First hypothesis. In the predominantly as- 
cending series, the results indicated that, for 
both groups, there were a significantly greater 
number of “higher” than “lower” errors. Re- 
Barding reversal errors, there was a significant 
tendency for the reversals to be in the upward 
direction, 

In the random series, for both groups there 
Was no significant difference in the fre- 
EEL of higher and lower errors. In terms 
RE errors, the attendant group demon- 
Vo no significant tendency for the re- 

Sals to be in either the upward or down- 
Ward direction. However, the patient group 
demonstrate a significant tendency for 
EE errors to be in an upward di- 
Ee A this one exception all the 

Seo TES Support the first hypothesis. 
of high ypothesis. In terms of the number 

:utgher and lower errors no significant 
BIE were found between the two 
i On cither the predominantly ascend- 

8, Predominantly descending, or random 
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series. In terms of reversal errors, the two 
groups did not differ on either the pre- 
dominantly ascending or descending series. 
On the random series, however, the groups 
did differ, i.e, the patient group demon- 
strated a significantly greater tendency for 
their reversal errors to be in an upward di- 
rection. With this one exception all of the 
results support the second hypothesis. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The results appear to warrant the following 
general conclusions: (a) As a series of digits 
approached a one-through-nine sequence, the 
errors tended to structure the series to con- 
form to the one-through-nine sequence. (2) 
No significant differences were found be- 
tween a group of mental hospital patients 
and a group of hospital attendants in their 
tendency to structure the digits in accordance 
with the general directionality. That is, the 
results failed to indicate that “depth of the 
maladjustment” was significantly related to 
the types of errors investigated. 

With the following single exception, the 
results supported the above conclusions: on 
the random series, the patient group demon- 
strated a significant tendency for their re- 
versal errors to be in an upward direction; 
the patient group significantly differed from 
the attendant group in this respect. 


IMPLICATION 
We have investigated an important kind 
of error in the digit span test and found it to 
be unrelated to “depth of the maladjustment,” 
i.e, it occurred in both a designated normal 
and abnormal group. However, by utilizing 
the method of analysis suggested in this 
study, it seems possible to predict, to some 
degree, the position and kind of the error. 
It is likely that the errors (i.e, behaviors) 
in other types of clinical tests might similarly 
be interpreted in terms of the concepts of 
learning theories. jg 
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ATTITUDE AS A DETERMINANT OF DISTORTIONS IN RECALL 


MILTON ROKEACH 
Michigan State College 


advanced the notion in his Psychopath- 

ology of Everyday Life (8) that slips of 
the tongue and pen are frequently meaning- 
ful acts, serving a function for the individual. 
It is curious that with all the ingenuity ex- 
perimental psychologists have demonstrated 
in attacking difficult problems little or no 
empirical research has been done to deter- 
mine the validity of Freud’s interpretation 
of this everyday phenomenon. 

One method for producing and studying 
slips suggested itself as a result of the follow- 
ing incident which the writer had occasion 
to observe: Mr. A, a person known to be 
relatively prejudiced, was saying to Mr. B 
that Negro students generally don’t do as well 
academically as white students. ‘To illustrate 
his point, he cited the case of a particular 
Negro student, mistakenly referring to him 
as Mr. Brown. Mr. B, who also knew the 
student, raised the question as to whether 
Brown was the correct name. Mr. A, after 
some hesitation, acknowledged that it wasn’t 
and, upon further reflection, recalled the cor- 
rect name—Johnson. 

‘This incident served as a sort of model 
Which we hoped to reproduce and elaborate 
on experimentally. It seemed to us that an 
experimental approach to the problem of 
slips might provide us with a fresh tech- 
nique for the study of repression. As Sears 
has pointed out: “There is little to be con- 
cluded from the experimental study of repres- 
sion. . . . ‘The non-analytic data offer no 
refinement of the theory, no addition of rele- 
vant new variables, no streamlined tech- 
niques that promise eventual solution of the 
problems posed by Freud... . The triviality 
of obtained differences in, this field makes 
a most discouraging picture” (11, p. 120). 

One possible reason for this “discouraging 
picture” is that in these studies the main 


IE is almost half a century since Freud first 


1 We may define a slip (of the tongue or pen) as 
any error in speech or writing regardless of cause. It 
remains to be seen whether the slips to be produced in 
this study are a function of dynamic factors. 
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concern has been simply to compare the dif- 
ferential recall of threatening and nonthreat- 
ening material. ‘Thus, the most that may be 
accomplished by such studies is to provide a 
yes-or-no answer regarding the validity of the 
Freudian hypothesis that ego-threatening ma- 
terial is forgotten. Beyond this, such studies 
have not been able to go. 

Frequently, however, the repressed idea 
leaves an overt trace in the form of a false 
recollection which takes a certain direction. 
Such errors, Freud contends, “are compro- 
mise-formations; they express part-success 
and part-failure for each of the two inten- 
tions; the threatened intention is neither en- 
tirely suppressed nor . . . does it force itself 
through intact” (9, p. 60). ‘Thus, the experi- 
mental study of such false recollections 
should enable us to go beyond the mere de- 
termination that repression is a process which 
does or does not take place, to a more re- 
warding study of the direction of the result- 
ing cognitive reorganization. 

‘There is possibly a second reason for this 
“discouraging picture.” Repression and 
other dynamic mechanisms have generally 
been conceived as functions of what Allport 
has called the individual rather than the com- 
mon aspects of attitudes (2). As long as re- 
Pression is conceived in this manner one is 
confronted with the difficult task of having 
to set up test situations dealing with unique 
individuals having unique attitudes toward 
unique persons. If, however, repression 1s 
conceived also as being a function of the com- 
mon aspects of attitudes one can think of set- 
ting up situations in which groups of indi- 
viduals have common attitudes toward groups 
of people. 

With these considerations in mind we at- 
tached various emotionally-toned and neu 
tral names to a relatively large number 0! 
Negro and white photographs. These were 
to be presented to subjects relatively high an 
low in prejudice for incidental recall. To 
determine individual as well as group atti- 


h subject would be asked to evaluate 
otograph for friendliness-unfriendli- 
«was anticipated that in such an 

ed situation many slips would oc- 
that individual and group attitudes 
he the most important determinant 
slips. More specifically, we hypothe- 
“that: (a) Relatively high-prejudiced 
ons should show more distortion than 
ely low-prejudiced persons in recalling 
attached to Negro photographs. (6) 
ermore, the direction taken by at least 
these distortions should be indica- 
compromise formations. (c) There 
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police files$ and all were of standard front pose 
with head and neck showing. . Set Il was composed 
of 4 slides, each slide showing 12 persons, half 
white, half Negro, half male, half female. These 
faces were arranged randomly in 4 rows and 3 
columns. The 48 persons shown in the group 
slides in Set Il were the same persons shown in 
the 48 individual slides in Set I. However, a name 
was printed under each of the faces shown in the 
group slides in Set If. These names and the man- 
ner in which they were distributed are shown in 
Table 1. 

Table 1 shows that each person had a given name 
and surname. The given names were assigned to 
lend an air of reality but were otherwise considered 
unimportant for present purposes. Twelve surnames 
were used: White, Gray, Greene, Brown, Black, 


TABLE 1 
NAMES OF THE 48 PERSONS SHOWN IN Set I 


FEMALE WHITES 


MALE Wnts 


+ Jean White 

. Edith Gray 

3. Ann Greene 
4. Helen Brown 
5. Barbara Black 
, Mary Lynch 
*7. Ruth Cole 

, Joan Best 

9. Shirley Good 
. Betty Low 

+ Dorothy Smith 
, Mildred Jones 


les White 
Nilliam Gray 


“Thomas Jones 


be no differences between the low- 
gh-prejudiced groups with respect to 
attached to white photographs. (ad) 
attached to photographs perceived as 
idly should be distorted more often 
1 than names attached to photographs 

elved as friendly. 


THE ExpPERIMENT 2 
als 


materials consisted of two sets of 3X4 in. 
aphic slides. Set I was composed of 48 in- 
Photographs of which 12 were male whites, 
le whites, 12 male Negroes, and 12 female 
‘The pictures in each subgroup were 
d roughly for age, the range being 

0 to 50 years, as estimated from the photo- 
«These photographs were obtained from 


“Writer wishes to express his appreciation to 
EE Who conducted the experiment 
endell Roberts who helped in the analysis of 


ছা 
Incidental recall of names was determined for these 24 persons only. 


MALE NEGROES FEMALE NEGROES 


#1. Robert White +1, Ann White 
*2. Fred Gray *2, Mary Gray 

3. John Greene 3. Betty Greene 

4. Peter Brown 4. Shirley Brown 

5. Ralph Black 5. Edith Black 
#6. Charles Lynch #6. Dorothy Lynch 
*7. Thomas Cole *7. Barbara Cole 
#8. Frank Best *8. Helen Best 

9. Walter Good 9. Jean Good 
10. James Low 10. Mildred Low 
e11. William Smith *11. Joan Smith 
12. Louis Jones 12. Ruth Jones 


See explanation in text. 


Lynch, Cole, Best, Good, Low, Smith and Jones. 
Each of these 12 names Was assigned to four photo- 
graphs differing in race and sex. For example, there 
were four photographs bearing the name White: a 
male white, a female white, a male Negro and a 
female Negro. The same design holds for the other 


names. 


Subjects 

The 1o-item Ethnocentrism Scale (1, 10) was ad- 
ministered to about go white students in introduc- 
tory psychology at Michigan State College. From 
this group, twenty Ss were obtained for individual 
testing, ten from the upper and ten from the lower 
quarter of the distribution. y 


Procedure 

Part 1. The Ss were brought individually into a 
dark room. Twenty-four of the 48 individual slides 
of Set I, without names, were projected onto a 


8 The writer is greatly indebted to Lt. Joseph F. Smith 
of the Kansas City Police Department and to Dr. Ralph 


Turner of the Department of Police Administration at 
for making these photographs 
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screen 15 feet away in a predetermined random 
order, The 24 Photographs shown were those 
marked with an asterisk in Table 1. These photo- 
graphs were composed of 6 male whites, 6 female 
whites, 6 male Negroes and 6 female Negroes. Only 
those having the following 6 names were repre- 
sented: White, Gray, Lynch, Cole, Best and Smith, 


‘The instructions were as follows: 

I am going to present some faces to you one at a 
time. Will you look the faces over and then try to 
estimate the age in years, the height in feet and inches, 

‘ and the friendliness as briefly and specifically as possible. 
Write these estimations in the appropriate columns as 
quickly as possible. Are there any questions before we 
begin? 

The qualitative comments on perceived friend- 
liness were subsequently categorized as “Friendly” 
or “Unfriendly.” 

Part Il. The S was then shown the four group 
slides of Set I], with names attached. These in- 
cluded the 24 faces shown in Part I and 24 addi- 
tional faces. The instructions: 


Now I am going to show you 4 different slides. Each 
of the slides has 12 faces on it. You will notice that 
each picture has a name printed beneath it. Some of 
these pictures are the ones you saw before and some are 
not, Please write down the names of those you recog- 
nize in the order you recognize them. The first picture 
You recognize will be the first name on your sheet and 
the second one you recognize will be your second 
response. Are there any questions before we begin? 


Part III. The S was then shown the same 24 
faces presented in Part I (without names) and in 
the same order with the following instructions: 


Now I will show you the individual pictures again. 
Please write down his or her name. If you can’t remem- 
ber it, take a guess. Your first guess is the most 
accurate. Once again, if you are not sure of the person's 
name, guess. Are there any questions before we begin? 


REsuLTs 


Some preliminary considerations. The 
high- and low-prejudiced groups seem to 
be equated in initial memorial ability. ‘The 
Highs recall 17 per cent of the Negro and 
14 per cent of the white faces correctly. ‘The 
Lows recall correctly 12 and 14 per cent, re- 
spectively. L 

‘The names correctly recalled cannot be at- 
tributed to any specific learning of names- 
with-faces. Since the 24 faces shown in Parts 
I and III had only six different names 
(White, Gray, Lynch, Best, Cole, Smith), 
the correct name should be recalled consid- 
erably more often than once in six (17 per 
cent) to be attributed to the operation of a 

4 Only 24 of the 48 photographs are presented in 


Parts IT and III because of time limitations and to pre- 
vent the onset of fatigue factors. 
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specific learning factor. ‘The obtained fre- 
quencies of correct recall are very close to this 
theoretical frequency. Hence, we may as- 
sume that all the names recalled are incor- 
rect. That this assumption is fairly valid is 
supported by the fact that the Ss complained 
in Part IIT that the task was extremely diffi- 
cult, that they hadn’t been told this was a 
memory test, that they made no effort to 
learn the names, etc. 

‘To consider all the responses as incor- 
rect, however, does not mean that they are 
the result of purely chance factors. ‘The ex- 
perimentally introduced names were recalled 
by the 20 Ss to 85 per cent of all the faces 
shown (408 out of 480) and it remains to be 
seen whether selective factors were operat- 
ing. 

Table 2 shows the frequency of recall of 
each of the names by the Low and High 
groups to the Negro and white photographs, 
Also shown are the x2 values and the sig- 
nificance levels obtained for each name by 
comparing the Low and High groups. Table 
3 shows the x2 values obtained for all the 
data shown in ‘Table 2, for the prejudice and 
race variables, and for the interaction between 
these two variables. 

As seen in ‘Table 3 the total x2 is 60.17 
Which, for 27 degrees of freedom, is sig- 
nificant beyond the 1 per cent level. The 
major portion of this value is contributed 
by the prejudice variable. The x2 is 38.49 
Which, for 9 degrees of freedom, is also sig- 
nificant beyond the 1 per cent level. 

‘These are in contrast to the results found 
for the race variable. An inspection of Table 
2 shows that for both the Low and High 
groups the frequency of recall of the various 
names to the white photographs is strikingly 
similar to those found for the Negro photo- 
graphs. It is seen in ‘Table 3 that there is 
no significant difference in the frequency of 
recall of the various names to the white an 
Negro photographs (x2 = 9.28). Moreover, 
the interaction between prejudice and race is 
also nonsignificant (x2 = 12.40). Thus the 
expectation that the Lows and Highs would 
differ with respect to the recall of Negro 

5 In this respect our methodology departs from that 
of most selective recall studies. In these studies the 
analysis is in terms of the differential correctness 0 


recall. In the present study, the analysis is in terms 0° 
the differential incorrectness of recall. 
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TABLE 2 


FREQUENCY OF RECALL OF NAMES BY Low- AND HiGH-PREJUDICED GROUPS TO NEGRO AND 
WHITE PHOTOGRAPHS 


Lows HicHs 
SE Necro | Wire | x f 
PHoros | PHoros ee Y 
*White 14 12 26 +08 N.S. 
*Gray 3 3 6 4-04 +05 
BR [) [) [) 14.42 OI 
rOWn 1 12 13 » .S. 
Black [) 1 I oY k 
*Lynch 12 7 19 1 + or 
*Best 27 16 43 ite N.S. 
*Cole 14 18 32 2.56 N.S. 
*Smith 15 13 28 47 N.S. 
Es 4 £ 13 4-93 +05 
4 10 6 5 
Good [) [) 0 ঢ or yl 
Other Names 7 9  " 133 NS. 
No response 19 14 33 13.51 +01 
‘Totals 120 120 240 


5 Names preceded by asterisk are for the 24 photographs shown in Parts I and II of the experiment. 
‘The chi-square value is indeterminate because of low theoretical frequencies. 


names (Hypothesis 1) but not with respect 
to the white names (Hypothesis 3) is not 
completely‘ borne out. The two groups differ 
significantly from each other with respect to 
the recall of both Negro and white names. 

‘To determine more specifically what the 
Nature of these differences might be it is 
necessary to examine the significant Low- 
High differences found for the various names. 
It is seen in ‘Table 2 that the high-prejudiced 
group recalls the names Gray, Greene, and 
Lynch to both Negro and white photographs 


TABLE 3 
Chr SQUARE ANALYSIS OF OvER-ALL RESULTS SHOWN 
IN TABLE 2 
SoURCE af* FA 
c-Si tthe 
‘Total 
A. Low vs. High ES Re - 
Ts Negro vs. White ্ম 
teraction AXB ্ি N. 5. 
EA tO. bold x 5 ttl oli 


* To climin: 
for ate small theoretical frequencies the data 
be and Brown and Black were Hucaped together and 
e thus fa Jones, Low and Good were lumped together. 
To climin: ‘ve a 4X10 table with 27 degrees of freedom. 
I a the possibility of bias, we also combined 
Lyell ESE all six of these names, The signi 
ound are the same as those shown above. 


15, 14 and 38 times, respectively. The low- 
prejudiced group recalls Gray, Greene and 
Lynch only 6, 0, and 19 times, respectively. 
The x2 values are 4.04, 14-42, and 7.19, re- 
spectively. For one degree of freedom, the 
latter two values are significant beyond the 
1 per cent level and the former value beyond 
the 5 per cent level. 

The Lows, on the other hand, recall the 
name Jones 13 times as compared with 4 
times for the Highs. ‘The x* value is 4.93» 
significant beyond the 5 per cent level. More- 
over, the Lows fail to respond (“No response” 
in ‘Table 2) 33 times as compared with the 
Highs’ 10 times. The x2 value is 13.57, Sig- 
nificant beyond the 1 per cent level. 

These specific findings further indicate 
that the Highs distort more than the Lows 
to both sets of photographs. ‘The greater re- 
call of Gray, Greene, and Lynch by the Highs 
is qualitatively different from the greater re- 
call of Jones and the greater number of “No 
responses” given by the Lows. We will dis- 
cuss the possible theoretical significance of 
these results later on. 

0 'To increase the theoretical frequencies in each cell 
we first combined for each name the data obtained for 
the Negro and white photographs. We felt this to bea 


justifiable procedure since the Negro-white variable was 


not significant. 
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We turn, finally, to a consideration of the 
results found for the photographs perceived 
as friendly and unfriendly. ‘The various names 
were recalled about equally often to photo- 
graphs perceived as friendly and unfriendly. 
The over-all results are not significant, and 
none of the names is recalled significantly 
more often to friendly or to unfriendly pho- 
tographs.’ ‘The interaction between preju- 
dice and perceived friendliness-unfriendliness, 
as determined by X* analysis, is also nonsig- 
nificant. 

It is only with respect to the “No response” 
category that the friendliness-unfriendliness 
variable is significant. As is shown in Table 
4, of the 43 “No responses,” 32 are given 
to photographs perceived as friendly and 
only 11 to photographs perceived as un- 


TABLE 4 


FREQUENCY OF “No RESPONSES” GIVEN TO PHoro- 
GRAPHS PERCEIVED AS FRIENDLY AND UNFRIENDLY 


No ALL OTHER ণ 
RESPONSE RESPONSES nr 
Friendly 32 211 243 
Unfriendly It 226 237 
‘Totals 43 437 480 


friendly. The X* value is 11.27 which, for one 
degree of freedom, is significant beyond the 
1 per cent level. 

A word about the recall of “other names.” 
In 29 instances names other than the experi- 
mentally-introduced names are recalled— 
such as Johnson, Roberts, Rinehart, Stuart, 
Cook, and Doe. As is shown in Table 2, the 
Lows and Highs recall these names about 
equally often. It is of interest, however, that 
one Low S recalls the name Honey to a fe- 
male Negro perceived as friendly and one 
High S recalls the name Savage twice to two 
female Negroes perceived as unfriendly. 

Some incidental results. At the end of the 
experiment we had the Ss estimate the num- 


7 To conserve space we are omitting a presentation of 
the data on friendliness-unfriendliness. We are also 
omitting two other tables containing data for each indi- 
vidual subject. ‘To obtain these data, order Document 
3505 from the American Documentation Institute, 1719 
N St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C., remitting $1.00 for 
microfilm (images 1 inch high on standard 35 mm. 
motion picture film) or $r.00 for photocopies (6x8 
inches) readable without optical aid. 
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be of Negro and white photographs shown 
in Parts I and III. For the Lows, the mean 
estimate of Negro and white faces shown are 
about equal and in accord with reality, the 
means being 12.7 and 12.5 respectively. For 
the Highs, the mean estimates are 15.0 and 
8.5, respectively. These results are consistent 
with other findings that prejudice accentuates 
the size of threatening out-groups (3). 

Another finding has to do with the fre- 
quency of correct recognition in Part Il of 
Negro and white faces seen previously in 
Part I. Seeleman (12) found, with a technique 
similar to the present one, that high-preju- 
diced Ss recognize correctly more white than 
Negro faces and, conversely, that low-preju- 1 
diced Ss recognize correctly more Negro than 
White faces. Our data do not support this. 
In the present study, the Highs as compared 
with the Lows recognize correctly both more 
Negro and white faces. At the same time, 
they also recognize incorrectly both more 
Negro and white faces. 


Discussion 


For the sake of brevity, we shall confine 
ourselves here only to a consideration of the 
results found to be significant. ‘These con- 
firm the broad hypothesis that attitudinal 
factors are operative in the production of 
slips. The high-prejudiced subjects clearly 
distort more than the low-prejudiced sub- 
jects not only in their recall of Negro names 
but also in their recall of white names. 

‘This suggests that prejudice against Ne- 
groes may be conceived not only as a mani- 
festation of ethnocentrism (1, 10) but per- 
haps, even more broadly, as a special case 
of a more pervasive misanthropy.$ 

‘That this misanthropy should manifest 
itself in the significantly greater recall of 
Gray and Greene rather than White or Black 
is in accord with Freud’s contention that 
many errors in speech and writing represent 
compromise-formations. We cannot help but 
note, furthermore, that these compromise- 


8 This is corroborated in a recent study by Sullivan 
and Adelson(13). ‘They administered two forms of 
the E scale. One form was as published (1, 10). The 
second form was identical with the first with the excep* 
tion that more general terms were substituted for the 
names of the more specific outgroups (e.g, “some 
People” for “some Jews”). ‘They found a significant 
relationship between the scores obtained on- the two 
scales. 


ATTITUDE AS A DETERMINANT OF DISTORTIONS IN REcaLt 


formations are not so very different from the 
compromise-formations of such perception- 
ists as Brunswik (5) and Bruner and Post- 
man (4). 

Bruner and Postman, for example, define 
perceptual compromise as a reaction in which 
“3 ‘perceptual middle ground’ exists between 
the expectancy and the stimulus contradicting 
the expectancy” (4, P- 215): One way in 
which their subjects reacted to tachistoscop- 
ically-presented incongruous trick cards (e.g. 
2 red six of spades) was by compromise. For 
example, “the red six of spades is reported 

‘gs either a purple six of hearts or the purple 
six of spades” (4, P. 214)- 

In a sense, the slips committed by our 
Highs are similar to the compromise percep- 
tual reactions to the “trick” card. To 
confronted with names many of which are 
not in accord with expectancy (e.g., Negroes 
named White and whites named Black) is, 
like the red six of spades, something of an 
incongruity. Being “intolerant of incongru- 
ity,” the cognitive reorganization is often 
in the direction of compromise. 

But this formulation in terms of compro- 
mise seems incomplete to us. It does not 
explain the significantly greater frequency of 
recall of Lynch by the Highs or the greater 
frequency of recall of Jones by the Lows. 
These could hardly be considered compro- 
mise-formations. Moreover, we may be over- 
looking something important by lumping 
Gray and Greene together and considering 
them both as compromise-formations. It 
seems to us that we are dealing with a con- 
tinuous rather than a discrete process. Our 

ndings become more comprehensible if we 
conceive of the directions taken by the slips 
as lying along a continuum involving differ- 
ent degrees of compromise which terminate 
at one extreme in assimilation and at the 
other extreme in contrast. 
্‌ি LE in this light the greater frequency 

সু all of Lynch by the high-prejudiced 
Stroup may be indicative of cognitive reor- 
SLE SReocn the direction of assimilation. 
a ee of the distortion seems to be 
TES ere + a close congruence between 
ue recalled and the underlying atti 
pe ন is somewhat different for the 

- The only name they recall significantly 
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more often than the Highs is Jones. This 
too may be regarded as a distortion but the 
distortion seems opposite in direction to as- 
similation. ‘The name recalled is manifestly 
more neutral in affect as if to avoid recalling 
the more negatively-loaded names. It is ex- 
tremely tempting here to juxtapose the Gestalt 
concept of contrast with the psychoanalytic 
concept of reaction formation. But it is not 
possible to tell from our data whether this 
distortion represents a reaction formation de- 
signed to deny some underlying hostility or 
whether it merely represents an attempt to 
avoid other names within the experimental 
situation which are perceived to be negative 
in affect. This is a problem which merits 
further research. 

The Highs, then, are found to distort gen- 
erally more often than the Lows. ‘This is in 
contrast to the greater “tolerance of ambigu- 
ity” in the Lows (7). Relevant here is the 
finding that it is the Low group which fails 
significantly more frequently than the High 
group to make any guesses at all. These 
results suggest that the Lows can more often 
afford to leave the social stimulus as they 
found it—ambiguous rather than structured 
(7), incongruous rather than congruous (4); 
open rather than closed (6). The Highs, in 
contrast, more frequently feel compelled to 
guess at the names, indicating a greater n 
for closure thereby resolving the ambiguity 
and incongruity. 

Frenkel-Brunswik assumes that the basis 
for this “intolerance of ambiguity” in the cog- 
nitive sphere is to be found in the emotional- 
motivational sphere. While we did not find 
any significant differences in the frequency 
of recall of names to faces perceived as 
friendly and unfriendly, it is interesting that 
we did find a significant difference in support 
of this assumption. Significantly more “No 
responses” are given to photographs perceived 
as friendly. This lends strong support to 
Frenkel-Brunswik’s hypothesis that a threat- 
ening social environment leads to “intoler- 
ance of ambiguity” and, conversely, that a 
permissive social environment leads to “toler- 
ance of ambiguity.” 

A final comment: The results obtained in 
this study suggest that the method we have 
employed to study slips is a promising one. 
It is anticipated that with suitable modifica- 
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tions and refinements other problems involv- 
ing repression and cognitive reorganization 
can be successfully attacked. 


SUMMARY 


‘The present study demonstrates an experi- 
mental method for studying repression by 
producing errors in the recall of names anal- 
ogous to Freudian slips of the tongue. Ten 
low- and ten high-prejudiced Ss were shown 
Photographs representing equal numbers of 
male and female whites and Negroes. The 
following names were equally distributed 
by race and sex to the faces shown: White, 
Gray, Greene, Brown, Black, Lynch, Best, 
Cole, Smith, Jones, Low, and Good. The Ss 
judged each photograph for friendliness or 
unfriendliness. ‘Then followed a test for in- 
cidental recall. 

‘The high-prejudiced group recalled the 
names Gray, Greene, and Lynch significantly 
more often than the low-prejudiced group 
to both Negro and white faces. ‘The low- 
prejudiced group recalled the name Jones 
and gave “No responses” significantly more 
often than the high-prejudiced group to both 
Negro and white faces. ‘The frequency of 
recall of the various names to the Negro and 
White faces was not significantly different 
from each other indicating that prejudice 
against Negroes may be a manifestation of 
a more pervasive misanthropy. 

No significant differences were found in 
the frequency of recall of the various names 
to photographs perceived as friendly and un- 
friendly. However, significantly more “no 
responses” were given to faces perceived as 
friendly than to faces perceived as unfriendly. 


MiLToN RoKEACH 


The results are interpreted in the light of 
Freud’s theory of slips and in terms of a con- 
tinuum of cognitive reorganization ranging 
from assimilation to various degrees of com- 
promise to contrast. Furthermore, the differ- 
ences between the low- and high-prejudiced 
groups are discussed in terms of differ- 
ences in “tolerance of ambiguity,” “tolerance 
of incongruity,” and “closure.” 
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A COMPARISON OF REMITTING AND NONREMITTING 
SCHIZOPHRENICS ON PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTS * 


BERNARD A. STOTSKY 
Veterans Administration, Detroit, Michigan 


HAT are the differences between 

\/ schizophrenic patients who make 

social recoveries and those who 
remain hospitalized? What roles do per- 
sonality and intellectual factors play in 
the improvement and recovery of schizo- 
phrenics? ‘The present study secks an 
answer to these questions in a comparison 
of two groups of schizophrenics on the 
Wechsler-Bellevue and Rorschach tests and 
on a clinical rating scale. One group con- 
sists of schizophrenic patients who have im- 
proved sufficiently to leave the hospital (the 
remitted group); the other consists of schizo- 
phrenic patients who have remained hos- 
pitalized (the hospitalized group). 

Previous studies have shown that patients 
Who recover or improve tend to show better 
contact with reality, more realistic aspirations, 
and more adequate affective reactions. than 
unimproved patients (5, 7, 8, 9). Patients 
Who improve are more outgoing (1, 5). Un- 
improved patients tend to be characterized 
by seclusiveness, irritability, asocial behavior, 
frigidity of mood, irresponsibility, and nar- 
towing of affective reaction (1). Apparently 
the less the schizophrenic has departed from 
the social norm and the more integrated he 
is emotionally and intellectually, the more 
the chance that he will show a favorable 
Tesponse to treatment. 

Few studies of outcome in schizophrenia 
excepting those utilizing intelligence tests 
have attempted to validate the findings of 
One study on a different sample. Little 
attention has been paid to testing the theory 
underlying the psychological instruments 
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themselves by making predictions from the 
theory concerning the performance of clini- 


+ cal groups on the tests, 


In this study a number of predictions con- 
cerning the relative test performance of the 
two groups of schizophrenics were derived 
from the theoretical assumptions underlying 
the variables measured by the Rorschach and 
the Wechsler-Bellevue tests. ‘The predictions 
were taken directly from Wechsler's and 
Rorschach’s thinking (10, 11). 

Assuming that the personality. differences 
reported by previous studies really exist, the 
following predictions were made: 

1. On the Wechsler-Bellevue test remitted 
schizophrenics will show higher total LQ. 
scores than hospitalized schizophrenics and 
also higher Verbal and Performance scores. 
These predictions assume that the pertinent 
variables regarding background factors will 
be homogeneous. In view of contradictory 
evidence concerning subtest score patterning 
and differences in impairment of functioning 
on performance and verbal tests no predic- 
tions were made concerning these variables. 

2. On the Rorschach test remitted patients 
will show more human movement (M), 


form-color (FC), shading (TSH), popular 


.(P), and human content (H, hd) responses, 


higher F+-%, higher extended F+% lower 
W:M ratio, and more ambiequal and more 
introversive experience-balance. Hospitalized 
patients will show more color-form (CF), 
pure color (C), color-naming, confabulatory, 
contaminated, and position responses, and 
more extratensive and more coartated experi- 
ence-balance. No predictions were made 
with regard to whole (W), common detail 
(D), rare detail (Dd), white space (S) re- 
sponses, or for animal (4%) or other types 
of content responses, since the interpretations 
which Rorschach attached to these variables 
and subsequent findings by other investi- 
gators did not permit prediction in this study, 
at least with respect to differences between 
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490 
the groups. Original responses were not 
included because of the extreme difficulty in 
scoring them. 

‘The two groups were also compared with 
a scale developed by the late Dr. Louis 
Granich for coding clinical and historical 
items from the case records of patients. Only 
items which could be rated with fair objec- 
tivity were included. No predictions were 
made concerning differences between groups 
for these variables. 


METrHop 


‘Two samples of subjects served in this 
study. ‘They were drawn from three 
Veterans Administration hospitals. Each 
consisted of patients belonging to either 
hospitalized or remitted groups. In order 
to qualify as subjects for either group patients 
bad to be veterans of World War Il, white, 
male, and 40 years or less at the time of test- 
ing. They had to have been admitted to the 
hospital sometime between August 1946 and 
August 1948. The testing had to have been 
completed within 90 days of admission. ‘The 
psychiatric and medical examination had to 
show negative neurological findings. In each 
case a final diagnosis of schizophrenia was 
made on discharge from the hospital and/or 
at the end of the three- or four-week diag- 
nostic period. ‘The patient had to have been 
tested before receiving any form of shock 
treatment during his present hospitalization. 

‘The two groups were differentiated by 
means of the following criteria: In the hos- 
Pitalized group were included schizophrenic 
patients who had been admitted to the hos- 
pital some time between August 1946 and 
August 1948 and who were still patients at 
the same hospital in August 1950. During 
that time they had never been away from 
the hospital for any one period exceeding 90 
days. In the remitted group were included 
patients who had been admitted to the hos- 
pital during the same period but who were 
subsequently discharged and have remained 
in remission for a minimum, uninterrupted 
period of at least six months since that time. 
Actually almost all the patients in the re- 
mitted group appear to have remained in 
remission much longer than the minimum 
period. 
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. The two groups of schizophrenics were 
obtained as follows: From the entire pool of 
schizophrenic patients subjects were selected 
in accordance with the criteria outlined 
above. Only those patients were selected for 
Whom Rorschach or Wechsler records were 
available. ‘The groups were kept equal in 
size, additional cases being eliminated at ran- 
dom. In Sample I drawn from Hospital A 
there were 92 patients for whom Rorschach 
records were available; in Sample II drawn 
from Hospitals B and C there were 56. In 
Sample I there were 88 patients wth Wechs- 
ler records; in Sample II, 56. ‘The scoring of 
all records was checked by the writer. He 
also rescored all Rorschach records. The 
reliability of his rescoring of the records was 
tested by comparing his scoring of selected 
records with that of two other scorers. In 
all instances agreement among scorers was 
over 85 per cent on total Rorschach responses 
(disagreement on any part of the scoring of 
a response being considered a miss for the 
entire response) and over 95 per cent on 
individual scoring items. 

To test the possibility that reports influ- 
enced the disposition of patients, six VA 
trainees judged 20 test reports for probable 
remission or nonremission of patients. ‘The 
group made a mean of 53 per cent accurate 
judgments, barely above chance. ‘The results 
suggest that the reports by themselves did not 
influence greatly the disposition of patients. 

The subjects were permitted to vary ran- 
domly on such variables as age, education, 
occupation, religion, marital status, diagnostic 
subtype, and number of previous hospitaliza- 
tions. No significant differences were found 
in either sample between the remitted and 
the hospitalized patients for any of these 
variables. 

The mean length of hospitalization for re- 
mitted schizophrenics was six months (range 
from one to 22 months) in Sample I, three 
months (range from one to nine months) in 
Sample Il. The mean length of hospitaliza- 
tion for nonremitted schizophrenics was 35 
months (range from 24 to 48 months) in 
Sample I, 32 months (range from 24 to 4 
months) in Sample Il. ‘There was no over- 
lap between the two groups in either sample. 
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TABLE 1 
CoMPARISON OF REMITTED AND HosPITALIZED SCHIZOPHRENICS ON WECHSLER SCORES IN SAMPLES I AND II * 


Sic h CR ? 


EE. EF ESB ANT EAE 


VARIABLE Mr Mh 
Total IQ 
Sample I 107.5 101.6 
Sample II IO4.T 97-7 
Verbal IQ 
I 105.2 102.3 
I IOI.4 95.1 
Perf. IQ 
I 108.5 100.4 
I 106.2 100.7 
Int. 
I 10.6 10.4 
+ I 10.4 9.9 
Comp. 
10.8 9.8 
I 10.9 9.8 
Dig. Sp. 
I 8.8 7.7 
I 8.5 Ter 
Arith. 
I 10.4 9.6 
I 8.7 8.5 
Simil. 
I 10.1 10.4 
I 9.7 8.2 
Vocab. 
I 10.4 10.1 
I 9.9 8.7 
Pict, Arr, 
10.6 9.2 
El 10.4 9.7 
Pict, Comp. 
I 10.8 9.8 
I 10.9 10.7 
Bl. 3) 
11.0 10.2 
0 10.7 10.3 
sD 
12.3 ত 
যা 11.6 0.6 
Dlg. Sym, 
9.1 7.8 
নখ 8.6 7.7 


12.7 ‘4 2.2 <০2 

7 0 1.8 <০5 
13.5 3.0 1.0 <20 
13.9 -8 1.7 <০5 
12.7 13.7 2.9 <or 
12.4 13-6 1.5 <10 
2.2 3-6 3 <০ 
3°23 2.3 7 <50 
2.5 3.1 1.6 <20 
3.0 2.8 1.4 <20 
3.6 2.7 1.6 <20 
3.4 2.0 1.4 <20 
3.2 3.6 L,I <30 
3.8 4-5 2 <9 
3-6 3-3 4 <7° 
2.8 3.0 1.9 <10 
2.9 2.5 Hr) <70 
2.8 2.3 Ta <1io 
3.0 2.5 2.5 <০2 
2.9 2.7 9 <50 
3.1 2.7 1.5 <20 
2.7 2.6 3 <90 
2.9 3.1 I.3 <20 
2.4 3.4 -5 <7o 
2.9 2.8 3.1 <or 
2.4 2.8 1.4 <20 
E. 3.1 2.4 <2 
iE 2.0 1.4 <20 
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* N = 88 for Sample 1, 56 for Sample I. 


REsuLTs 
Wechsler-Bellevue Findings 


From ‘Table 1 we see that the three pre- 

ictions concerning differences in I.Q. scores 

I borne out in both samples. ‘The remit- 
€C group scored higher on total, verbal, and 
Performance 1.Q. scores. ‘The differences are 
EE at the .05 level for total I.Q. in 

samples, for verbal I1.Q. in Sample II, 


and for performance I.Q. in Sample I. The 
remitted group also attained higher scores in 
both samples on 10 out of II subtests. ‘The 
hospitalized group scored higher on only one 
subtest, Similarities, and then only in one 
sample. The performance of both groups 
went up or down on much the same subtests. 
The relative ranks of the subtests within each 
group remained fairly constant for all groups. 
The magnitude of the differences between 
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groups on subtests varied from one sample 
to the other. 

The finding of higher I.Q. scores for the 
remitted group tends to support the assump- 
tion, derived from Wechsler’s definition of 
intelligence (11), that remitted patients have 
a greater present capacity for dealing effec- 
tively with the environment. At the same 
time it must be noted that the absolute dif- 
ferences in I.Q., while statistically significant, 
are not large. Moreover, the mean L.Q.s of 
all groups are in the so-called “normal” range 
of intelligence. ‘The comparatively small dif- 
ferences in LQ. scores do not permit a defini- 
tive statement concerning the relation of L.Q. 
to remission. ‘The correlation between I.Q. 
score and remisson is small for both samples 
(7 pt. vis. Of .23 for Sample I, .24 for Sample 
ID. 


Rorschach Findings 


A total of 18 predictions were made con- 
cerning differences between the two groups 
on Rorschach variables. For the analysis of 
the data, statistical procedures were set up 
Prior to the collection of the data in accord- 
ance with Cronbach's recommendations (2). 
‘The chi square or the critical ratio was used 
Where either was more appropriate or its 
use recommended. The chi-square categori- 
zations used here were determined in ad- 
Vance, primarily by reference to the. tables 
of frequency set up by Rorschach (10) for 
the various test variables, 

‘The chi-square breakdowns Occasionally 
become complicated as in the case of the ex- 
perience-balance and W:M. From Table 
XIV of Rorschach’s book (10, Pp. 86) the fol- 
lowing arrangement was worked out: 

An experience-balance was considered 


T. Coartated if both M and Sum 
to one or Jess. 

2. Ambiequal if cither M or Sum C were greater 
than one and the difference between the two were 
one or less, 

3. Introversive if M were greater than Sum C 
plus one. 

4. Extratensive if Sum C were greater than M 
plus one. 


C were equal 


‘The specific predictions concerning the re- 
lationships of the groups on the four break- 
downs were tested by 2X2 tables. For in- 
stance, in comparing the two groups on coar- 
tation, the categorization was in terms of 
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Presence or absence of a coartated experi 
balance. ull 

For W:M the following categorization was. 
employed in accordance with Klopfer’s rec- 
ommendations (6): 


I. W smaller than, equal to, or greater than M 
up to 2XM. 

2. W greater than 2XM and W and M both 
equal to or less than two. 


For the most part Beck’s system for scor- 
ing location, determinants, and popular re- 
sponses was employed. Shading was treated 
as one category following Rorschach’s treat- 
ment of it, the breakdown being in terms 
of the relation of shading to form (form- 
shading, FSH, shading-form, SHE, and pure. 
shading, SH). { 

‘The scoring of F-+- was by means of Beck 
with reference to Hertz’s manual (4) for re- 
sponses not found in his tables. In additi 
all responses which had a form factor in them 
Were scored for form-accuracy (F, M, FSH, 
SHF, FC, CF). The proportion obtain 
by dividing the number of “good” form 
responses by the total number of form 
responses was then called the “extended. 
(FF%)” 

Since the direction of the differences Was 
predicted, only one-half of the normal prob- 
ability curve was utilized. Probabilities at 
05 level were considered significant. Even 
though obtained differences for a number 
the variables did not attain statistical s 
nificance, if the differences in an extensi 
series of variables were in the directi 


TABLE 2 } 
Mt 
+1 


CHI-SQUARE CATEGORIZATIONS OF RoRscHACH 
VARIABLES 


VARIABLES 


BREAKDOWNS 


Presence 


Presence 

Intr. Presence 
Extr. Presence 
Conf. Presence 
Cont. Presence 
Pos. Presence 


Presence 
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TABLE 3 
COMPARISON OF REMITTED AND HosPITALIZED SCHIZOPHRENICS ON RORSCHACH VARIABLES IN SAMPLES IT AnD II* 


VARIABLE Mr Mh Stier SiG h CR .CHr-So. df p 
LL ভ = 
R 
I 25.0 24.8 11.8 14.2 3 <95 
I 21.5 21.6 8.5 8.8 0 
uy 2.7 1.4 2.7 2.1 7.4 I <Korn 
Il 2:2 Lud 1.8 (48 I.5 I <aore 
TSH 1) 
I 3.9 4.2 2.9 4.1 4 I <30' 
I 3.4 3.0 3.0 2.9 6 1 <30** 
FC 
I 1.2 LI 1.6 1.2 4 1 sol, 
I 1.4 9 I. 1.4 1.8 I <10' 
CF 
I TT 1.8 {6 2.0 9.9 I Sore 
I 1 1.6 1.0 T22 1.9 1 <10' 
Cc 
I . 4 1.0 7.6 | <or** 
I Z ন $ 771 1 <20%* 
SN | 8. 1 <20"* 
I 4 1 <30%* 
“i 8.0 1 <orte 
| 1.4 1 <20t* 
A 5.5 I <or** 
I 1.3 1 <20t* 
Extr. 
Si 10.4 1 <or** 
I 2.8 I <05°* 
Wr 
i 6.4 I <or** 
I 2.1 1 <rott 
Fh Ll) 
hr I 61. 12. 21.6 4.8 <oor 
I 78 63% iz 14.8 3.8 KPO" 
Ext, FY, f 
I ্‌ 80.4 62.2 10.1 18.2 3.8 CD 
, 79.5 63.4 13.6 14.6 4.2 
I 6 i 1.4 <ro*" 
5.9 4. 7 5.4 ke 
i 3.7 2.4 3.1 2.0 1.9 <০5' 
P 
<oor** 
oni HE os 
[2 5.6 {t) 2.3 1. 5 
ont, 
I 3.0 1 <os5t** 
“A 8 1 <20%* 
Cont, 
L 2.4 1 <0" 
I 5 1 <30°* 
Ey bl) 
I TY YIM 05 
I 4.7 2 <0০2** 
Col. Nam. 
« I 4.0 1 <o5** 
23 ৰ) 4 <50** 


- 92 for Sample 1, 56 
** Prediction was DAs brent 
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the predictions, this in itself would be con- 
sidered to furnish a basis for rejecting the 
hypothesis that membership in either the 
remitted or hospitalized groups was not re- 
lated to scores on the Rorschach test variables 
for which predictions were made, 

‘The differences between the remitted and 
the hospitalized groups on the total number 
of responses (R) were so small that it was not 
necessary to make allowances for differences 
in R. 

All 18 predictions for the Rorschach were 
confirmed in both samples. The following 
differences were significant at the .05 level 
in both samples: P, F+%,, extended F+% 
position. ‘The following differences were sig- 
nificant at the .05 level in only one sample: 
M, CF, C, H, color-naming, confabulation, 
ambiequality, introversiveness, extratensive- 
ness, and W:M ratio. 

It may be concluded from the findings that 
these variables serve to differentiate remitted 
from hospitalized schizophrenics in the di- 
rection that the theory has predicted. In this 
broader sense the null hypothesis may be re- 
jected by virtue of the validation of a series 
of specific predictions referring to the two 
groups. 

Excepting FSH analysis of other Rorschach 
variables for which no predictions were made 
did not yield consistent results for the two 
samples. ‘The remitted group tended to 
show more FSH in both samples. ‘The dif- 
ferences, however, were not significant. 

‘The Rorschach records in Sample I were 
scored by the Elizur scale for measuring 
anxiety and hostility (3). The remitted group 
scored higher on both variables, the differ- 
ences being significant at the .1-.2 level for 
anxiety, at the .02-.05 level for hostility. 
However, since five cases in the remitted 
group accounted for more than half of the 
total hostility score for that group, the dif- 
ference for this variable may not be as sig- 
nificant as it appears. 


Clinical and Historical Variables 


Ninety-one patients from Sample I were 
rated on go clinical variables. Although a 
four-point rating scale was used, almost all 
the comparisons were on the basis of the 
presence or absence of a variable. ‘The ma- 
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terial for rating was drawn from the clinical 
folders of the patients. The items were 
mainly of a factual, informational nature; for 
instance, reported delusions, hallucinations, 
frequency of heterosexual relations, etc. ‘The 
ratings for all 91 cases were done by the 
writer after preliminary check showed an 
agreement of 95 per cent between raters. 

In comparing the remitted with the hos- 
pitalized group in Sample I, differences sig- 
nificant at the .05 level were found on only 
seven out of 90 variables. Since four to five 
such differences could be expected to occur by 
chance, these findings should be interpreted 
with caution. 

‘The remitted group showed more evidence 
of the following: 

1. Drinking 

2. Headaches 


5. Enuresis in childhood 


‘The hospitalized group showed more evi- 
dence of: 


I. Previous electric convulsive therapy 
2. Previous shock treatment of any kind 


As a group schizophrenics reported very 
few cases of psychosomatic illness, few overt 
sexual perversions, and almost no stupor or 
mutism. The patients of both groups failed 
conspicuously to achieve a satisfactory marital 
adjustment. ‘There were few reported in- 
stances of physical separation from parents 
during infancy or childhood in either group. 
While remitted patients tended to report 
more childhood behavior problems, neither 
group was characterized by childhood delin- 
quency to any marked extent. 

On most of the key variables the two 
groups were more similar than divergent. 
‘The similarities on the clinical and historical 
variables were in sharp contrast with the dif- 
ferences found on the psychological tests. 

One note of caution must be inserted. 
Many significant variables were not measured 
because of lack of information regarding 
them or the lack of some means of rating 
them reliably; for instance, mood and affect 
at the time of admission, family history © 
Psychosis, nature of psychological relation- 
ship with the parents, etc. 


fl 


COMPARISON OF REMITTING AND NONREMITTING SCHIZOPHRENICS 


Discussion 


In this study remitted and hospitalized 
schizophrenics were sharply differentiated 
with respect to the length of the present 
hospitalization. The findings suggest that 
the longer a patient remains hospitalized, the 
Jess favorable are his chances of recovery. 

Remitted and hospitalized schizophrenics 
did not differ significantly with respect to 
age, education, occupation, marital status, re- 
ligious affiliation, diagnostic subtype, and 
previous number of hospitalizations. 

The two groups did not differ significantly 
above ‘chance on a wide variety of clinical 
and historical variables. 

At the time of admission Wechsler-Belle- 
vue I1.Q. scores of patients who later remitted 
were higher than those of patients who did 
not subsequently remit. The findings sug- 
gest that the remitted group was slightly 
superior to the hospitalized group in intel- 
lJectual functioning at that time. In view 
of the comparatively small differences and 
the large amount of overlap between the 
groups, no definitive statement can be made 
concerning the relationship of 1.Q. to remis- 
sion. 

Assuming the validity of Rorschach test 
variables, the Rorschach findings suggest that 
the remitted group showed greater clarity of 
associative processes and a greater ability to 
Perceive stimuli in the same manner as nor- 
mals. Remitted patients appeared to have 
richer inner lives as well as greater ability to 
adapt their thinking to that of others. ‘Their 
emotional reactions tended to be less unstable 
and more appropriate than those of nonremit- 
ting patients. ‘They seemed to be better able 
to control or to prevent direct expression of 
impulses. Remitted patients appeared to 

ave a greater capacity to attain goals they 
set for themselves, i.e., a more realistic level 
of aspiration. As a group they showed fewer 
Pathological signs on the Rorschach. In gen- 
eral, at the time of admission the schizo- 
Phrenic disturbance appears to have been 
) JR Seated in patients who later remit- 
Sk an in patients who remained hospital- 
enarizing the above findings, the su- 

টা) rity of the remitted group on Wechsler- 
evue I.Q. scores and on such Rorschach 
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variables as M, F+%, P, FC, H, ambiequal- 
ity and introversiveness of experience-balance 
indicates that the remitted patients had 
greater personality resources for dealing with 
their problems and greater ability to continue 
functioning in the face of stress. ‘The greater 
number of CF, C, confabulatory, contami- 
nated, and position responses in the hospital- 
ized group may be indicative of the extent to 
which maladaptive disease processes had pro- 
gressed in these patients even at the time 
of admission. 

In perceptual terms the results may be 
stated as follows: The remitted group gave 
more responses on those variables which ap- 
pear to be indicative of perceptual control, 
while the hospitalized group produced a 
greater number of responses on those vari- 
ables which appear to be related to a loss of 
perceptual control. 

The implication of these findings for the 
treatment of patients is that in a supportive 
situation in which external precipitating 
stresses are to a large extent removed, patients 
with better intellectual and emotional func- 
tioning will eventually recover sufficiently to 
leave the hospital. What these patients seem 
to need for recovery is mainly a favorable 
environmental situation in which the pa- 
tients are helped to regain their health. 

In the hospitalized group lessening of the 
stress in a protective hospital environment 
did not lead to remission. One of the rea- 
sons for this failure may have been the com- 
parative inadequacy or degree of impairment 
of personality functioning of patients in this 
group. While it is not the only factor in re- 
covery, the intactness of the individual's per. 
sonality is certainly one of the most impor- 
tant. ‘To this writer it is doubtful whether 
shock therapy, environmental manipulation, 
or psychotherapy will be of lasting benefit 
unless the individual has the personality re- 
sources to utilize them. 

There is considerable overlap between 
groups on the tests. This is due in part to 
errors of measurement. However, 2 
deal of overlap may reflect similarities in per- 
sonality makeup among members of the hos- 
pitalized and remitted groups. There are 
probably 2a considerable number of hospital 
ized patients who resemble remitted patients 
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more closely than they do patients in their own 
group. Nevertheless, they remain hospital- 
ized. ‘The explanation for their failure to re- 
mit may lie in other factors, such as poor 
home relationships, unfavorable environmen- 
tal situation outside the hospital, improper 
treatment in the hospital, or somatic factors. 
In any event, it seems unlikely that one set 
of factors accounts for all recoveries or fail- 
ures to recover. 


SUMMARY 


1. This study was concerned with the rela- 
tion of certain personality and intellectual 
variables, as measured by the Wechsler-Belle- 
vue and Rorschach tests, to remission in 
schizophrenia. Predictions with respect to 
differences between remitting and nonremit- 
ting schizophrenics on certain test variables 
were derived from the theoretical assump- 
tions underlying these test variables and tested 
on two samples. 

2. On the Wechlsler-Bellevue all three pre- 
dictions concerning differences in I.Q. scores 
were confirmed in both samples. 

3. On the Rorschach all predictions were 
confirmed in both samples. Remitted patients 
gave more M, FC, TSH, P, H responses. 
‘They showed a more introversive and a more 
ambiequal experience-balance, higher FLY, 
higher extended F+%, and a lower W:M 
ratio. Hospitalized patients gave more CF, 
C, color-naming, position, confabulatory, and 
contaminated responses. ‘They showed a 
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more extratensive and a more coartated ex- 
perience-balance. 

4. The findings indicate that emotional and 
intellectual functioning are less impaired in 
remitting than in nonremitting patients. On 
the whole, test records of remitting schizo- 
phrenics tend more to resemble those of neu- 
rotics than do the test records of hospitalized 
schizophrenics. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
MIRIAM 


THE INFLUENCE OF CULTURAL FACTORS ON THE LEITER 


PERFORMANCE SCALE * 
E. TATE 


University of Kansas Medical Center 


sycHoLocrsts are ever on the lookout for 
P tests of general intelligence that will 

give valid and reliable measures uni- 
yersally, tests that will minimize essentially 
ponintellectual handicaps (language spoken, 
geographical habitat, social background, etc.) 
yet yield an index of ability to function in- 
_ telligently—i.e., to think conceptually and ab- 
stractly. The Leiter International Perform- 
ance Scale (LIPS) has purported to be just 
such a tool. It claims a freedom from any 
required verbal communication, either oral or 
written, a content based on abstract con- 
cepts, and motor manipulation limited to a 
single simple operation. But we are neces 
sarily skeptical of the claims of new tests until 
proved. ‘The present research, therefore, set 
for itself the task of evaluating the hypothesis 
underlying the construction of the LIPS, 
namely, that the scale is relatively culture free 
and therefore unaffected by environmental 
influence. 

If the LIPS is more culture free than the 
Verbal-type tests, it seemed reasonable to as- 
sume that Leiter test scores would show 
smaller differences between groups selected 
On the basis of cultural differences (socioeco- 
omic status, preschool attendance, and in- 
stitutional residence) and less variability 
es a sample composed of such groups 
A! a Le 9 standard 
EY e Stanford-Binet, 1937 Revision, 
i LIPS is a performance test, a sec- 

: Was to compare the Scale with a 
SE Per oimance test. ‘The Grace Arthur 

5p SF orneRes ‘Tests, 1943 Revision, 
Ee i chosen because it has been used 
iE th purposes somewhat more fre- 
i 5 t have similar scales and because 

i le for the age group considered. 

ious Studies. Wellman (14) discusses the 

TA 
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meaning of environment rather comprehensively, 
pointing out that each experimenter defines “en- 
vironment” specifically for his research, narrowly or 
broadly, according to his purposes. From her list of 
“major environmental constellations,” four factors 
were selected for control: socioeconomic status, cedu- 
cation of the parents, preschool attendance, and 
institutional residence, primarily because previous 
research with the Stanford-Binet andthe Arthur 
Scale had yielded fairly definite findings in these 
areas. 

Neff (11) reviews the numerous studies regarding 
the relationship between socioeconomic status and 
development of intelligence, and concludes that chil- 
dren of the lowest socioeconomic classes test about 
twenty points lower on the Stanford-Binet than chil- 
dren of the professional classes. Wellman (15) 
summarizes the various studies relating to the effect 
of preschool attendance upon intellectual develop- 
ment. Although such studies are not in complete 
agreement, the majority report an increase in IQ 
accompanying preschool attendance. 

Skeels (12), summarizing the Iowa studies which 
have found that institutional residence tends to de- 
press. the intellectual development of chi y 
quotes a mean IQ of 89.7 for 42 five-year-olds in 
residence in the lowa Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home, 
This same orphanage, under a changed name, fur- 
nished the orphanage group of the present research. 

Research employing the LIPS bas been, to date, 
primaril concerned with other cultural groups. 
Craig (3), Molino (10), and Michea (9) have stud- 
ied the responses of Mexican children on the LIPS. 
Darby (4) and Goulard (5) employed the Scale in 
studying Japanese Americans, As a result of 
Madeley’s (8) research, the upper levels of the LIPS 
were revised to their present form. 

Until the recent restandardization work by Arthur 
(2) and the present research, very little had been 
done with the LIPS at the lower age levels. Wil- 
liams (16) did a comparative study between the 
Stanford Binet, L, and the LIPS on fifty children 
ranging from six to ten years, inclusive. 

Subjects. One hundred and eight children, 53 
boys and 55 girls, ranging in age from four years 
and eleven months to six years, Were tested during 
this research. Ninety of the children were residents 
of a midwestern town, lowa City, IJowa. The oth- 
ers were resident in an orphanage sixty miles away. 

Group 7, the professional preschool group (here- 
after designated by the abbreviation PP) was com- 

of children enrolled in 
tories of the State University 


(including summer sessions) 5 
thirty had had fewer than three semesters’ experi- 
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ence. Fathers of these preschool children were all 
either of the professional or managerial occupational 
groups. Half held cither a PhD or an MD degree, 
the mean educational level being 17.8 years (the 
range 15 to 19 years). The mothers of the PP 
group averaged 15.5 years of education, with 17 
holding bachelor’s degrees and an additional five 
with graduate degrees. 

Groups 2 and 3, the kindergarten professional 
group (KP) and the kindergarten lower socioeco- 
nomic group (KL), respectively, were drawn from 
the kindergarten enrollment in the public schools 
of Jowa City. The occupational and educational 
level of the parents of the KP group approximate 
those of the PP group. The fathers of the KL 
group ranged in occupational level from skilled 
tradesman (e.g., mechanic) down to day laborer, 
unskilled. 

Group 4, the orphanage group (OL), consists of 
eighteen children resident in the state orphanage, 
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Testing procedure, The tests were administered 
in surroundings familiar to the child and as 
physically close to his classroom as possible with- 
out violating good testing procedure. Only one 
test was given in any half-day session. The in- 
terval between administration of the first and third 
tests ranged from two days to fourteen days (except 
for one 26-day interval in the OL group), with 
a mode of three days and a mean of 4.96 days.2 

The tests were administered in all six of the pos- 
sible sequences. Subjects, within their respective 
groups, were randomly assigned to these in such a 
way that five children in each of the larger experi- 
mental groups received the tests in any given order. 
With the OL group, of course, the number was 
not sufficient to do this, and the subjects were as- 
signed to the sequences in a random fashion. 

The Arthur Scale was administered in an abridged 
form, omitting the Casuist Formboard and the Mani- 
kin-Feature-Profile Test, in accordance with Arthur's 


TABLE 1 


ANALYSIS OF 


VARIANCE 


SouURCE 


DEcREEs OF FREEDOM 


SUM OF SQUARES MEAN SQUARE 


—_ cs — 


Socioecon. Groups 3 
Tests 2 
Interaction (Tx G) 6 
Within cells 310 
Total 321 


56604.72 18868.24 
27599.05 13799.52 

833.87 138.98 
85037 .64 274-31 


—_————————_—_ — — — — _ —  _—_—_—_—_—_—_  ——_—_—_—_ 


92 tests 
™ g2 w.cells 
02 groups 
A 2 w.cells 


=50.31 df 2, 310; significant beyond . 
=68.78 df 3, 310; significant beyond . 


the TJowa Annie Wittenmyer Home, at Davenport, 
IJowa. These children are not, for the most part, 
orphans in the usual sense, but are primarily neg- 
lected and dependent children placed in the Home 
by court order. They come from the poorest homes 
in the state, representing parental occupations rang- 
ing downward from semiskilled labor to unem- 
ployed. The educational level of the parents in the 
KL group is significantly higher statistically than 
that of the parents in the OL group. 

The subjects were selected according to predeter- 
mined criteria. The PP and OL groups included 
every child available meeting the criteria, ‘The two 
Kindergarten groups were filled by taking every 
child who met the criteria in a given class before 
sampling a new one. Usually testing progressed 
concurrently in two kindergarten classes, because 
sessions are for a half-day only. Subjects were drawn 
from seven different classes in five schools. These 
K group children were selected, first, according to 
parental occupation and, second, in order to obtain 
a balanced sex ratio and age range. 

Two subjects were discarded from the KP group 
because in one the family moved out of town and 
in the other the child became ill. Test data are 
incomplete for two other subjects in the KP group; 
in both, Grace Arthur scores are missing owing to 
illness before the Christmas holiday. 


01 level of confidence. 


OI level of confidence. 


recommendations for this abridgment (1, pp. 58-63). 
Although Leiter (6) recommends that his test be 
given without verbal intercourse during the adminis- 
tration, to avoid effecting an artificial situation which 
might depress test performance, the examiner 
neither encouraged the child to talk nor expressly 
forbade his doing so; however, when help from the 
examiner was solicited, the standard answers, “You 
do it the way you think it should go,” or, more 
explicitly, “The game is for you to decide what to 
do. Go ahead the way you want to do it” were 
the only acceptable ones. From a clinical point of 
View, it was interesting to note the extreme varia- 
tion in the apparent need of the child to maintain 
verbal contact with the examiner. In all other re- 
spects, an attempt was made to adhere to the letter 
of the author's directions for administration. 


REsuLTs 


‘Table 1 presents an analysis of variance 
when all the test scores on all the groups are 


2 These intervals include both the first and last testing 
day, not the difference between dates. Thus, ET 
administration over November 2, 3, and 4 is classifi 
as three days. 
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considered together. Because the interaction 
variance appears unstable, being by chance 
smaller than the variance within cells, the 
latter was used as the error term in comput- 
ing the F-tests based on this table. ‘The vari- 
ance between groups is significantly greater 
than chance as one expects it to be, inasmuch 
as the groups were selected according to ex- 
tremes of variables known to be related to 
some of the measures employed. ‘This F-test 
merely demonstrates that the hypothesis that 
the groups are random samples from a single 
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In outlining the problem it was postulated - 
further that, if the LIPS were relatively cul- 
ture free, the variability of Leiter scores 
within a sample composed of extreme socio- 
economic groups would be less than that of 
the Stanford-Binet scores on the same sample. 
Accordingly, independent variances were 
computed and the F-test between the sum of 
squares SB-L (446.37) and the sum of squares 
LIPS (44445) was made (df 107 and 107). 
Although the variance for the Stanford-Binet 
was greater than that for the Leiter, the dif- 


TABLE 2 


RANGE, MEANS, 
INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS FOR 


STANDARD DEVIATIONS AND STANDARD ERRORS OF THE MEANS OF PERFORMANCE AND 


THE EXPERIMENTAL GROUPS 


PP KP* 
(N=30) (N=30) 
Stanford-Binet, L 
Range 110-166 102-148 
Mean 1.Q. 128.6 124.0 
SD I1.7 I1.5 
cu AE 2.1 
Arthur 
Range 81-172 Br-156 
Mean PQ. 121.0 123.9 
SD 18.9 14.5 
Tu 3.4 2.6 
Leiter (orig.) 
Range 69-136 81-124 
Mean I1.Q. 105.2 105.97 
SD 17.3 10.4 
ou 3.2 1.9 
Leiter (rev.) 
Range 
77-148 87-129 
Mean I.Q. 110.8 110.9 
SD 17.5 IOI 


nS cases of the KP group lacked data on the 
and 56 or 44, respectively, in comparisons where 


icon can be rejected with great confi- 
The mean scores for the experimental 
Broups on the three tests, the Stanford-Binet, 
thur Performance Scale, and the Leiter 
ae are presented in Table 2. The t-test 
LAA to these means, comparing each 
i With every other group. All three tests 
BEERS between all groups except that 
EE to KP comparison. None of the 
ie ESET ER 2 between the 
groups. ie expectation 

that the LIPS would EEE nl EMG 


tnces b. . 
Ra AEE the experimental groups was 


EXPERIMENTAL GROUPS 


KL OL ToTAL 
(N=30) (N=18) (N=108) 
87-140 69-116 69-166 
105.1 90.0 114.3 
13.5 13.1 18,8 
2.5 3.1 1.8 
64-132 58-123 58-172 
109.8 92.2 112.2 
18.4 17.7 20.4 

3-4 4.2 1.96 

64-114 58-94 58-136 
82.40 73.2 93.8 
13-4 11.3 19.1 
2.4 2.7 1.8 
71-n8 65-100 65-148 
89.0 80.3 99.7 
12.7 I1.0 18.2 


Arthur Performance Scale; accordingly, the N and af 
the Arthur KP scores were considered, 


ference was not significantly greater than 
chance. On the other hand, the variance 
of the Arthur Scale scores for the same 
sample (295.72) was smaller than that of 
the LIPS scores, and significantly so at the 

per cent level of confidence. (F= 1.503, 
df 107 and 107). 

Since the variance for tests was significantly 
larger than chance, it was appropriate to test 
the significance of the difference between the 
mean IQ obtained on the Stanford-Binet and 
the mean IQ obtained on the Leiter for the 
entire sample. The t-tests between test means 
were computed similarly for each pair of tests 
in each experimental group and for the total 
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sample. ‘The ¢ between the mean Stanford- 
Binet IQ and the mean Leiter IQ was sig- 
nificant beyond the 1 per cent level of con- 
fidence, being approximately six times as 
large as the required ¢ for 213 degrees of free- 
dom. Thus, the statistical test confirms the 
empirical observation that the intelligence 
quotients yielded by the two tests cannot be 
equally valid measures of the same variable. 

Similarly, the differences between the IQ’s 
on the Leiter and on the Arthur, both with 
respect to the experimental groups separately 
and to the sample as a whole, were statis- 
tically significant beyond the 1 per cent 
level of confidence. But, except for the PP 
group, the differences between the Arthur 
and Stanford-Binet results were negligible. 

‘The order and magnitude of the mean 
IQ’s on the Stanford-Binets for the groups 
were about that anticipated from previous re- 
search, i.e., the preschool group averages 4.5 
IQ points higher than their peers from com- 
parable home backgrounds. Although this 
difference in means is not statistically sig- 
nificant, the advantage is in the expected di- 
rection. ‘The KL groups, representing a mid- 
dle to lower middle class environment, test at 
a mean average level of intelligence on the 
Binet. ‘The mean IQ of 90 for the orphan- 
age group is consistent with previous studies 
of children from the same environment. 

‘The findings with respect to the Arthur 
Performance Scale I, Abridged, again indi- 
cate that the two professional groups are 
almost identical, with the lower two groups 
Obtaining means of the same order and mag- 
nitude as the Stanford-Binet results. Be- 
tween these two tests, the Arthur and the 
Binet, the only statistically significant differ- 
ence is that in the PP group; for this group 
at least, the two tests apparently measure dif- 
ferent abilities. 

The measures of dispersion and central 
tendency with respect to the LIPS presented 
in ‘Table 2 are expressed in terms of two 
scoring systems, those set forth by Leiter 
in the manual for administering the test and 
that scoring system advised by Arthur (2) 
on the basis of a restandardization of the 
test on “middle class American” children 
from a midwestern community. ‘The Arthur 
standardization group consisted of 289 chil- 
dren, of whom 56 were between 5.0 and 5.99 
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years. She describes her group as mainly 
coming from homes classified occupationally 
as skilled and semiskilled labor. Unfortu- 
nately, Arthur does not report mental ages, 
IQ's, or statistics on the Leiter, except as 
combined with the Revised Form II of the 
Aithur Point Scale of Performance ‘Tests. 

Because Arthur’s report was not published 
until after much of the testing had been com- 
pleted, it was impractical to initiate her pre- 
scribed changes in the testing procedure. ‘The 
test records were rescored, however, accord- 
ing to the following: 

1. To basal mental ages at the Il and 
III year levels, six months’ credit was added. 

2. To basal mental ages at or above the 
IV year level, three months’ credit was 
added. 

3. If a basal mental age was obtained at II 
or Il, tests passed at the four-year level were 
credited with 2.25 months instead of 3 


months each. 


Even with the revised scoring, the mean 
IQ for the sample in this study is 14.8 points 
below that obtained on the Stanford-Binet. 
‘The discrepancy between the mean IQ’s (by 
the original scoring system) for the sample 
of 108 is substantially greater than the dis- 
crepancy of 11.8 IQ points in favor of the 
Stanford-Binet reported by Williams (16), 
and is contradictory to Williams’ observa- 
tion that the test items at these younger 
age levels were more nearly alike on the 
two tests. Although the Arthur scoring raises 
the IQ's, the differences between the tests 
remain too large to be attributed to chance 
alone, ‘The discrepancy between the revised 
LIPS IQ and mean Stanford-Binet IQ was 
9.7 for the OL group, 16.1 for the KL group, 
13.1 for the KP group and 17.7 for the PP 
group. 

Pearson product-moment correlations be- 
tween the three tests were computed accord- 
ing to both scoring systems of the LIPS. As 
anticipated, our group yielded higher correla- 
tions between the Binet and the LIPS (4-77 
and +.81, for original and revised scores, 
respectively) than that reported by Williams 
(4.67, original scoring). ‘This finding may 
be due, as she hypothesized, to the abilities 
tested being less specialized, and the Binet 
items, at the lower levels, being more similar 
to the content of the LIPS. It might also be 
due to a larger number of cases, a more 
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Jimited chronological age range, and a wider 
range of obtained mental ages. 

We have already indicated that the Leiter 
and the Stanford-Binet cannot be regarded 
as equally valid measures of the same vari- 
able, if one considers only the IQ’s. But the 
relatively high Pearson product-moment cor- 
relation (4.81) suggests that if test results 
were expressed in comparable terms, such as 
standard scores, the two tests would indeed 
be measures of the same variable. Similarly, 
the correlations between the Grace Arthur 
and the Leiter (4.80) and between the 
Arthur and the Binet (4.75) indicate that 
these tests are, at least in part, testing the 
same thing. 

In order to estimate the reliability of the 
Leiter Scale, Hoyt’s analysis of variance pro- 
cedure, as outlined by Thorndike (13), was 
employed. ‘The coefficient or index obtained, 
based upon the consistency of individual per- 


formance upon test items, was 4.75. The. 


split-half method of estimating reliability 


Usually results in a higher index, according to 
‘Thorndike. yA % 


SUMMARY 


In an attempt to evaluate the relative free- 
dom from cultural influence of the Leiter 
International Performance Scale, that test and 
two other tests of intelligence, the Stanford- 
Binet, Form L, and the Grace Arthur Scale 
of Performance Tests, were administered to 
108 five-year-olds. These subjects, 53 boys 
and 55 girls, constituted four distinct groups: 
ir Upper socioeconomic group with preschool 
: Enc an upper socioeconomic group en- 
olled in Kindergarten with no preschool ex- 
LS a lower socioeconomic group en- 
ed in Kindergarten with no preschool ex- 
Perience, and a lower socioeconomic group 
tom a state orphanage. 

oe Variance of all test scores for all the 
AEE সঃ analyzed, and F- and t-tests were 
Ed the differences between the test 

দ or the experimental groups. 
LS findings were: (a) All tests dif- 
kee ed significantly between all pairs of 
Vs EE groups, except between the 
aE essional groups; (b) the LIPS ap- 
মি) No more culture free than either the 
0 Or the Arthur; (c) the LIPS means 
te EASE consistently smaller than 
Of either the Arthur or the Binet with 
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the magnitude of means on the latter two 
tests approximately equal for any given 
group; (d) the LIPS correlated as highly 
with each of the other tests as those tests 
did with each other. Fe 

‘The general conclusion is that-the LIPS, 
though probably no more free of cultural in- 
fluence than the Binet or the Arthur, is a 
valid, useful instrument for measuring intelli- 
gence at the preschool level, but that it seri- 
ously needs a restandardization or revision of 
published norms, notwithstanding the recent 
work of Arthur. 
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PROGNOSTIC INDICES IN THE RORSCHACH RECORDS OF 
HOSPITALIZED PATIENTS * 


GORDON FILMER-BENNETT 
Worcester State Hospital 


NVESTIGATIONS of the Rorschach records of 
behaviorally disturbed individuals have 
revealed specific variations in performance 

which appear to correlate highly with treat- 
ment-outcome. Among studies of psychotic 
records (8, 12, 13, 15) there has been general 
agreement concerning the predictive value of 
color responses, with more limited acceptance 
of such other pertinent indices as movement 
responses, achromatic responses, and the tend- 
ency to withhold doubtful interpretations. 
Findings obtained from the Rorschachs of 
nonpsychotic hospitalized patients (3, 4» 6, 
9, 17) reveal some similarities to the fore- 
going in the form of an emphasis upon color, 
shading, or movement responses. Other fac- 
tors correlating with the outcome of treat- 
ment which have appeared in studies of both 
psychotics and nonpsychotics include card 
rejections, location responses, and nature of 
content. 

Since Rorschach indices associated with 
Psychotics were also found in some instances 
among the nonpsychotics, the question arises 
as to whether there are reactional tendencies 
common to both the psychotic and nonpsy- 
chotic states which differentiate those who 
later improve from those who fail to improve. 
If the Rorschach be an appropriate medium 
for the expression of such behavior tenden- 
cies, then a consideration of the protocol 
should provide the answer. 

‘The purpose of the present study was to 
examine pretreatment Rorschach records with 
a view to isolating performance variables 
Which may distinguish the improved from 
the unimproved, regardless of psychiatric 
classification. 


SUBJECTS 


‘The pretreatment Rorschachs examined were those 
of 78 inpatients admitted to the University of 


1 Based on a doctoral dissertation submitted to the 
Graduate School of the University of Pittsburgh. Grateful 
acknowledgement is given Dr. Gerald R. Pascal under 
whose guidance the research was conducted. Special 
thanks are also due Dr. George Albee who assisted in 
the validation study. 


Pittsburgh's Western Psychiatric Institute prior to 
July 1949. Of these patients, 55 were diagnosed as 
psychotic and 23 as nonpsychotic, all without 
organic involvement. The psychotics included 30 
schizophrenics, 15 manic-depressives, 5 involutionals, 
and 5 other types, while the nonpsychotics included 
14 psychoneurotics, 4 psychopaths, 3 primary be- 
havior disorders, and 2 alcoholics. Treatment dur- 
ing the period of hospitalization drew upon 
the usual physical therapies, such as metrazol, 
insulin, and electroshock, as well as upon psy- 
chotherapy. Some patients received shock treat- 
ment alone, some psychotherapy alone, while several 
underwent intensive therapy combining both forms 
of treatment. Several others were accorded no 
specialized treatment, but instead were subjected 
to more routine procedures, including occupational 
therapy and hydrotherapy. A number of patients 
were included who had been treated before enter- 
ing the Institute, the condition being that such 
treatment must have been terminated at least 
eight weeks prior to psychological testing. 

Follow-up data concerning the patient's post- 
treatment adjustment one year or more after his 
departure from the hospital were obtained through 
the hospital agency, social worker, or therapist in 
charge, evaluation of which resulted in a total of 
22 improved, 21 moderately improved, and 35 un- 
improved patients. Average date of follow-up was 
slightly more than two years beyond the period of 
hospitalization. 

A patient was considered improved if the 
follow-up indicated that he was able to get along 
continuously with others and to carry on in a 
suitable full-time occupation, preferably that in 
Which he was previously engaged. In most in- 
stances the patient's social environment was identical 
with that existing previously. Moderate improve- 
ment signified a continuing mild disturbance 0! 
social relationships, but a satisfactory vocational 
adjustment, or else a relatively good social adjust- 
ment but difficulty in handling vocational problems. 
Lack of improvement referred to continued hospi- 
talization, following a return to the Institute or 
transfer to another mental institution. Also include 
within this category were all whose behavior Was 
essentially unchanged, who were unemployed, but 
Who at the same time remained outside the hospital 
owing to a modified attitude on the part of rela- 
tives or because of a reduction of previous demands 
upon the patient. 


PROCEDURE 


The present investigation was comprised of (a) 
an exploratory study which attempted to derive 
certain Rorschach variables correlated with treat 
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mentoutcome, and (2) a validation study con- 
cerned with testing these variables. 

In setting up the exploratory groups, 12 improved 
patients were individually matched with 12 unim- 
proved in terms of the following variables: age, sex, 
marital status, educational level, extent of prior 
hospitalization, nature of treatment received during 
prior hospitalization (whether shock or nonshock), 
nature of present treatment, and the psychotic 
versus nonpsychotic composition of the groups. 
Mean chronological ages for the improved an: 
unimproved groups were respectively 33.2 (SD 10.0) 
and 34.5 (SD 8.8) years, while corresponding 
mean IQ's were 100.3 (SD 12.2) and 101.6 (SD 
12.2). Probability values deriving from a tf-test 
of the differences between the two groups in re- 
spect to both these variables exceeded .10. Also, 
chi-square evaluation of differences governing the 
remaining list of variables yielded probabilities 
greater than .20. 

A comparison of the two exploratory groups was 
then made with respect to differences in their pre- 
treatment Rorschach responses. First to be checked 
Were some of the more common prognostic signs 
cited in the literature, including differences relating 
to productivity, location, movement, color and 
shading, human and popular content, among others. 
Next came an examination of such differences in 
Rorschach behavior as were peculiar to our two 
groups, as well as possible differences in Rorschach 
Patterns depicting anxiety (7, 10, 16), homosexu- 
ality (18), amount and direction of aggression (1), 
attitudinal changes associated with movement re- 
sponses (14), and extent of depression (10, 16). 
Beck's standards (2) provided the basis for scoring, 
except for a supplementary scoring of the deter- 
Lane according to Klopfer (11). Selection of 

e most promising variables from the exploratory 
ns was by Way of the chi-square test, the 
কিকি ting probability values serving solely as screen- 
nif measures of relative rather than absolute sig- 
Here Ast those variables differentiating to 
Sn, of a probability of .20 or less were ac- 
Re selected variables were next applied to the 
Er RES in a “blind” sorting of their pretreat- 
ET PEE AChS by a qualified psychologist, the 
নি tio randomly arranged as regards treat- 

TE me and identified only by code numbers. 
ere three test groups comprised of 10 
DOVE 21 moderately improved, and 23 unim- 
Ofek Patients; these constituted the remainder 

e pool from which the exploratory groups 
Were drawn. Differ ini 

Were negligibl ences pertaining to these groups 

Le E gible except as regards marital status, 

lity 8 Prior therapy, and sex. Respective proba- 

5 A: describing these differences among the 
ps were .01, .05, and .09. 


REsuLTs 


E 

Nieto study. Of the more than 60 

0) ach signs examined, only nine were 
to differentiate between the two ex- 
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ploratory groups to the extent of a chi-square 
probability of 20 or better. The five signs 
associated with a favorable prognosis, in order 
from most to least significant, included (a) 
a relatively greater number of above-the- 
median responses to the three all-color cards, 
(2) card criticism, (c) seven or fewer content 
categories, (4d) H, (human-gender responses 
comprising 15 per cent or more of the total 
R), and (e) M>(FM+m). The four 
unfavorable signs in corresponding order of 
importance were (a) K-type responses (K, 
KF, FK), (b) sum of chiaroscura responses 
greater than 0.5, (c) W-repetition (two or 
more whole [W] location responses to any 
one card), and (4d) color “drive” score (13) 
greater than zero. 

None of the foregoing variables by them- 
selves was sufficiently discriminating to war- 
rant checking their validity against the test 
groups. But selection based upon a constella- 
tion of signs yielded more promising indices. 
Thus, M>(FM+-m) or card criticism or 
Hi, unaccompanied by either W-repetition or 
K-type responses, portended a favorable re- 
sponse to treatment; on the other hand, 
W-repetition or K-type responses, regardless 
of the presence of any of the individual 
favorable signs, pointed to an unfavorable 
outcome. Respective probability values cov- 
ering these two sign constellations were .004 
and .009. But again, these values were re- 
garded merely as screening measures, and 
cannot be taken at face value because of the 
inflationary effect resulting from the large 
number of comparisons involved, both actual 
and implied. 

Further analysis failed to discover any 
other signs bearing a relationship to treat- 
ment outcome. ‘This was true of the separate 
reactions to Cards IV, VI, and VII, the so- 
called parent and sex cards, as well as of 
the Rorschach patterns symbolizing anxiety, 
homosexuality, depression, etc. None of the 
latter yielded probabilities better than .38. 

A comparison of the sixteen psychotic and 
eight nonpsychotic records in the two ex- 
ploratory groups revealed different prognostic 
trends among these sub-groups for some indi- 
vidual signs. For example, M> (FM+m) 


2 Sum computed on basis that form-dominant grays= 
0.5, grays dominant over form=1.0, and pure grays= 
1.5. All ©! responses Were excluded. 
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and Hj each showed a “marked” relation- 
ship ® to treatment outcome among the psy- 
chotics, but no relationship among the non- 
Psychotics.* However, the two aforementioned 
sign constellations showed consistent and 
“marked” relationships to treatment outcome 
among both psychotics and nonpsychotics, 
while the only individual signs conforming 
in this respect were W-repetition, card criti- 
cism, and increased responses to the all-color 
cards. 

Validation study. ‘The two most promising 
sign constellations were next applied to the 
54 Rorschach records comprising the test 
groups. ‘That is, the rule set up to test 
empirically the validity of these criteria was 
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the sign constellation associated with favor- 
able outcome was held to be representative 
of both an improved and a moderately im- 
proved state. 

“Blind” predictions utilizing these criteria 
were about as accurate as psychiatric pre- 
dictions made shortly after hospital admis- 
sion (Table 1), over-all accuracy being re- 
spectively 43 and 49 per cent of the maximum 
possible. These results allowed for a liberal 
translation of psychiatric terms used in label- 
ling prognoses, the term “good” equally de- 

ing a prognosis of improvement and of 
moderate improvement. ‘To have adhered 
strictly to definition or to have disregarded 
the so-called “guarded” prognoses altogether, 


TABLE 1 


ACCURACY OF THE BEST RORSCHACH SIGN 
/ 


CONSTELLATIONS AND OF PSYCHIATRIC JUDGMENTS IN RELATION T0 
THE TEsT Groves 


Number and Per Cent of Correct Predictions 


MODERATELY 
IMPROVED IMPROVED UNiMPROVED 
No. of possible predictions 10 21 23 
No. correct Rorschach predictions 4 (40%) 6 (29%) 13 (57%) 
No. correct psychiatric predictions 1 (10%) 6 (30%)* 18 (86%)* 
(“Guarded =unimproved) ¢ 
No. correct psychiatric predictions 1 (10%) 16 (80%)* 7 (33%)* 


(“Guarded"=mod. improved) 


* Psychiatric prognoses were not available for several patients in these two groups. 


as follows: A record containing one or more 
of M>(FMf-m), card criticism, or H,, 
but devoid of W-repetition or K-type re- 
sponses, points to a good prognosis; on the 
other hand, a record containing either of the 
two latter signs, regardless of the presence 
of any of the other signs, points to a poor 
Prognosis. For present purposes the term 
“good” prognosis was extended to include 
all degrees of improvement. Accordingly, 


8 A “marked” relationship implies that there were at 
least twice as many records Containing the sign in one 
Prognostic group as in the other, 

4 Several signs, while falling short of the criterion 
of P=.20, gave evidence of a reverse Prognostic rela- 
tionship as between the psychotics and nonpsychotics. 
These included (a) presence of extensor M, (b) ex- 
tensor M>flexor M, (c) awareness of generic rela- 
tionships, (4) card rejections. Among the psychotics 
the first three signs bore a “marked” relationship to 
improvement, the fourth to unimprovement. Among 
the nonpsychotics each sign showed a “marked” rela- 
tionship in the opposite direction. 


rather than attribute to them the separate 
meanings of moderate improvement and un- 
improvement, would have been to reduce the 
Psychiatric predictions by as much as 35 per 
cent. 

In setting up our original hypotheses there 


E 


were insufficient data at hand for determining . 


just how to classify records which showed 
an absence of any of the five sign components 
making up the two prognostic indices. The 
only record associated with the exploratory 
study which fell into this category belonged 
to the improved group. If, on the strength 
of such meagre evidence, the eight such rec 
Ords in the test groups were classified as in- 
dicating a favorable outcome, then the ac- 
curacy of Rorschach prediction would have 
been increased to 57 per cent. But even a¢- 


mitting such unreliable data as evidence, 


the resulting difference in accuracy between 


Rorschach and psychiatric prediction as herein 
" defined is negligible. 

Table 2 indicates that had individual Ror- 
schach sign components formed the basis 
for predictions, then in some instances a 
degree of accuracy somewhat exceeding psy- 
chiatric predictions would have resulted. But 
jt may be noted that the majority of such 
sign components functioned in a negative 
rather than in a positive sense inasmuch as 
the most accurate prediction of unimprove- 
© ment was achieved by way of the favorable 
sign, Likewise, improvement was best pre- 
dicted by use of the unfavorable sign. 
Probabilities in excess of .30 described the 
interrelationship of successful prediction to 
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those variables which were previously found 
to differentiate significantly between the test 
Broups, namely, marital status, sex, and 
Wessnce or absence of prior shock treatment. 
yl Would therefore appear that these variables 
Played a negligible role in Rorschach and 
; Psychiatric predictions. 


Discussion 


is SE results failed to reveal any 
A Rt en f in Rorschach performance which 
Eu En nt related to outcome of treat- 
ৰ Which compared with those reported 
Fas er studies. There are several possible 
P anations for this discrepancy. 
tl BiOU studies in this area have been 
ss to either psychotics or nonpsy- 
nl Le even to specific subtypes falling 
HE ese two general categories, whereas 
Present study set out to determine the 
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existence of prognostic indices common to a 
variety of psychiatric disorders. On this 
basis alone a difference in findings would 
not have been surprising. 

Again, there is the matter of follow-up pro- 
cedure. Less than half the studies listed 
earlier sought to evaluate the patient's prog- 
ress in terms of his later adjustment outside 
the hospital, and of these only two mentioned 
follow-up interviews being conducted as late 
as a year after treatment. The remaining 
studies gauged improvement solely in terms 
of how the patient reacted within the re- 
stricted hospital setting upon termination of 
treatment. On the average, follow-up status 
in the present study was determined about 


TABLE 2 
AccuRACY OF THE SIGN COMPONENTS WHEN UseD SINGLY IN RELATION TO THE Test GrouPs 
Number and Per Cent of Correct Predictions 


MODERATELY 


IMPROVED IMPROVED UNiMPROVED 

No. of possible predictions 10 2য় 23 
No. correct, using M>(FM-+m) or 

Hi or card criticism 5 (50%) 11 (52%) 11 (48%) 
No. correct, using W-repetition or 

K-type responses 6 (60%) 11 (52%) 14 (6126) 
No. correct, using M> (FM+-m) 1 (10%) 5 (24%) 18 (78%) 
No. correct, using Hz 2 (20%) 3 (14%) 14 (61%) 
No. correct, using card criticism 3 (30%) 7 (33%) 16 (70%) 
No. correct, using W-repetition 7 (70%) 13 (62%) 12 (5209 
No. correct, using K-type responses 7 (70%) 17 (81%) 12 (52%) 


two years following the end of the hospitali- 
zation period rather than merely following 
the end of the treatment period. That is, 
in the present instance evaluation rested upon 
the patient's reaction to multiple environ- 
mental stimuli, many of which were apt to 
have been closely associated with the precipi- 
tation of breakdown, whereas in the case of 
progress notes pertaining to hospital adjust- 
ment consideration was restricted to behavior 
which was isolated from most such disturb- 
ing stimuli. Add to this fact differences in 
the time element involved, and it would seem 
that prognoses associated with these two 
distinct sets of conditions are not exactly 
comparable. It may be that immediate re- 
sponse to treatment is to be distinguished 
from long-term outcome. 

Another point for consideration is the fact 
of a difference in the statistical handling of 
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the data. Apart from the fact that some of 
the studies reported attempted to take into 
account individual performance by applying 
chi-square and other suitable measures, all 
failed to apply the rigorous treatment pre- 
scribed by Cronbach (5). Then again, some 
quoted probability values to which they as- 
cribed a significance which was wholly un- 
justified in view of the manner of derivation. 
The present study sought to avoid some of 
these errors by applying the appropriate pro- 
cedures, 

Finally, several of the studies were confined 
to the setting up of hypotheses relative to Ror- 
schach prediction, but without attempting to 
test their validity against a second sample. 

‘While some of the foregoing considerations 
may be overshadowed by real differences 
governing the reliability and representative- 
ness of the present and previous samples, 
this is a matter to be decided by further re- 
search. 4 


SUMMARY AND CoNcLUSIONS 

With the pretreatment Rorschachs of 78 
hospitalized patients as data, this study in- 
vestigated possible variations in performance 
which might correlate with outcome of treat- 
ment and be at the same time independent 
of psychiatric classification. Prognostic in- 
dices were derived from an exploratory study 
which compared the Rorschach records of 
an improved and an unimproved group of 
12 patients each, matched in pairs. These 
indices were then tested against a total of 
54 records belonging to improved, moderately 
improved, and unimproved patients. 

‘The results support the following conclu- 
sions: 

1. There are no prognostic signs common to 
the Rorschach records of both psychotics and 
nonpsychotics which have the predictive ac- 
curacy claimed for the Rorschach signs re- 
ported in earlier studies. 

2. Rorschach prediction is about as accurate 
as psychiatric prediction. 

3: Discrepancies between present and past 
findings may be stated in terms of differences 
in the kind of sample used, in the extent 
and nature of the follow-up, and in the 
statistical handling of the data. 


GORDON FILMER-BENNETT 


These conclusions do not deny the possible 
prognostic value of certain subtle intrareco 
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THE USE OF A RATING SCALE OF LEVEL OF RESPONSE IN 
TAT STORIES 


DOROTHY TERRY 
University of North Caroling! 


the degree to which the stimuli elicit 

characteristic responses from the sub- 
ject. It seems plausible to assume that the 
projective value of a technique such as the 
TAT is a function, at least in part, of the 
subject's degree of personal involvement. 
Coleman (1), in 1947, investigated levels of 


T value of a projective technique lies in 


« response in children’s TAT protocols. His 


different levels included static enumeration 
of objects and people in the picture, overt 
description of the card, and interpretation 
of feelings of people in the story. Differences 
were found in the average levels of response 
to the individual cards as well as among the 
Subjects. 

‘This study presents the development of a 
somewhat similar rating scale of level of 
response in TAT productions of college 
Women. Level of response is defined as the 
degree to which the subject is judged to have 
become involved in his story, as expressed 
through elaboration of plot and descriptions 
of emotional responses of the story characters. 
The purpose of the study was (a) to es- 
tablish a reliable, empirically derived scale 
7 (2) to use this scale to investigate dif- 
erences between written and oral test pres- 
entation, differences in the TAT cards, and 
individual differences among subjects. 


Dirivation oF THE LeveL OF RESPONSE SCALE 


LE scale method is particularly 
LR to research with projective ma- 
Fels it provides a quantitative 
ne LS ls e rater’s clinical judgment of 
ie Hs * The actual rating, or mark on 
EES represent as subtle, holistic 
erations as we may wish, as long as 

e Criteria are explicit. Rating scales have 


often been used in studies of TAT produc- 


tion 
a Kl 5, 6), but the scales generally have 
ade up with predetermined categories. 
1 T] 
his paper represents part of a doctoral dissertation 


compl 
ie bited in 1950 at the University of Wisconsin under 
‘Pervision of Professor Ann Magaret. 


The resulting data, then, are discrete, and 
are not amenable to statistical manipulations 
assuming continuity of data. This disad- 
vantage has been avoided here by using an 
empirically derived scale where the original 
ratings are made on a continuum with no 
subdivisions. 

The first step was to give the 20 cards of 
the women’s series to 10 women sophomores 
taking the elementary psychology course at 
the University of Wisconsin. ‘The cards were 
given in one session of one and a half to two 
hours rather than in the two sessions recom- 
mended (7). Five of the subjects wrote their 
stories, and five gave them orally. ‘The 200 
stories obtained from these subjects were each 
rated on a 10-centimeter line with no sub- 
divisions. Stories rated at the low extreme 
of the line involved only descriptions of the 
card, while the upper extreme for the group 
included discussions of motivation and anal- 
ysis of emotional responses of characters in 
the stories. Each story for each subject was 
rated on a separate line, and all of the stories 
for one card were rated before progressing 
to the next card. 

After the stories had been rated, they were 
grouped in five intervals, with each interval 
representing a two-centimeter segment of 
the line. Each level of response is described 
in terms of the stories which fall within that 
interval. Quotations from typical stories are 
included for purposes of further illustration. 
The placing of a story in a particular category 
is determined by the highest category which 
it fits: i.e, if a story fits the description for 
both categories two and three, it would be 
placed in three. 

1. Description of people and objects in the 
picture. In present tense, no mention of past or 
future, and no mention of things or people not 
in picture, or of facial expression or feelings. 


2. Plot. Some mention of occurrences in the 
past or future (“She probably heard something and 


2 This same procedure was used by Eron, Terry, 
and Callahan (3) in deriving another rating scale for 
the TAT. 
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is running”). Story goes beyond picture in mention- 
ing events, objects, or people not included on card. 
Story creates a mood (“It's a lonely scene.” . .. 
“a homey atmosphere”). No mention of feelings 
or emotions of people in story, but wondering, 
thinking, and expressions of curiosity and surprise 
may be included. 

Social interaction. Also included may be im- 
personal descriptions of struggles to “get along,” 
or of one person helping another if there is no 
mention of motivation or feelings. 

In general, stories primarily of description, with 
minor affect. 

3. Feelings 1. A presentation of emotion or 
feelings in a superficial, “black-white,” movie-plot 
manner: feelings of pleasantness-unpleasantness, like- 
dislike, happy-sad (“she is heartbroken”), hate, 
anger, love, startle or shock (“She was numb with 
unbelief’), dreaminess, revery (“He often dreams 
that someday he will be famous”). Teller of story 
may feel strong emotion in a descriptive plot that 
would otherwise fall under two (“It's a scene of 
horrible destruction”). te 

Superficial character descriptions may be included. 
(“He looks like a straightforward, clean-cut, con- 
scientious young fellow.” . . . “She has a terrible 
temper.” . . . “She believes herself to be a witch.” 
+. + “He's not afraid of much of anything.”) 

Social interaction with emotion expressed in a 
superficial way, without analysis (“This mother 
is telling her child something that is making her 
unhappy”). lk , 

In general, feelings and personalities are men- 
tioned only briefly, with no analysis, and in terms of 
cliches. 

4. Feelings Il. More subtle and complex ex- 
pressions. People may be thoughtful, excited, con- 
tented, bewildered, fearful, sulky, self-pitying, re- 
sentful, threatening. (“He is torn.” . . . “His grief 
and self-reproach are so great that.” . . . “They're 
two frustrated women living together.” . . . “She’s 
too embarrassed or too engrossed in grief and 
self-pity to notice.” . . . “He’s bewildered. He 
doesn’t know how he could have done it.”) 

Social interaction with more complex expression 
of emotion (“An understanding girl tries to con- 
sole him”). 

In general, the feelings are not analyzed, but they 
are less stereotyped than in three, and seem to 
have more meaning to the subject. 

5. Analysis or description of character. (“He's 
a very serious little boy and doesn’t have the 
ambition it takes, but the violin will mean some- 
thing to him.” . .. “She doesn’t have the oomph 
it takes to get anywhere.” . . . “She’s always alone 
and enjoys being alone.” ... “She’s not unhappy; 


she just wants other things.” . . . “She'd rather - 


remain outside in the cold than go to a place 
that isn’t home.”) 

Social and emotional interaction. (“He's a fine 
man. He brought her out of the depths, and in 
return she’s kept him stable.” . .. “She’s wishing 
her daughter could have the chance she didn’t 
have. She’s a little envious of her too.” . . . “She 
doesn’t blame herself for his death but wishes 
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she’d been nicer to him.” . . . “They feel they 
really have a lot in common, but they can’t get on, 
He’s longing to get away and she's holding him 
with all her power.” . . . “Her father was always ' 
very easy on her and as a result she didn’t have! 
much respect for him.” . . . “Her parents are well | 
to do and don’t have much time for her. They 
don’t really talk to her.” . . . “She probably liked 
to bother her father because she resented his being 
sick, and all the attention people paid him.”) 
Stories include past history and development of 
an emotion; why one emotion is felt and not 
another; changes that feelings have undergone; 
ambivalence. lL 


Reliability was investigated by having 
another judge rate the stories, using the five- 
interval scale. ‘The product-moment correla- 
tion between judges was .88. ‘The size of 
any r must be evaluated in the light of the 
heterogeneity of the sample used, since it 
varies directly with the variance of the sample. 
It was suspected here that the total variance 
of this sample of stories might well have been 
seriously inflated by the heterogeneity of the 
cards, as indicated by a significantly large 
spread of the card means. In an effort to es- 
timate the importance of this effect upon the 
interjudge reliability an intraclass correlation 
coefficient (9, Pp. 203-205) was computed 
from the ratings by one judge of the 600 
stories used in the main part of the study, 
‘The obtained coefficient was .20. If we con- 
sider 72 as an indication of the proportion 
of the total variance accounted for by the 
heterogeneity of the means, we may say 
that (.20)*, or 4 per cent of the total variance 
of the ratings is due to differences in indi- 
vidual card means. 


APPLICATION OF LEVEL OF RESPONSE SCALE 
Procedure 

‘The continuous line method of rating de- 
scribed above was used with the protocols 0 
30 other college women. Half of the sub- 
jects wrote their stories and half took the 
test orally. The ratings on these 600 stories 
were grouped in one-half-centimeter intervals 
to afford more continuous data than woul 
the two-centimeter intervals of the scale just 
described. A value of one was assigned to 
the ratings in the lowest interval, and a value 
of 20 to the highest. ‘The midpoint of this 
scale, then, falls between intervals 10 and 11. 

‘These data were put into a 20X2 square 
where the 20 rows represented the 20 cates 


and the two columns the two methods of 
| presentation, written and oral. Each sub- 
ject is represented in all rows of the column 
| (0 which she was randomly assigned. The 
«data then were subjected to an analysis of 
Variance. 


Results 


Table 1 summarizes the results of the 
analysis of variance. ‘The F-ratios for the 
two main variables, cards and presentation, 
and for the interaction term subjects within 


TABLE 1 


SUMMARY OF ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 


MEAN 
SOURCE OF VARIATION af SQUARE se 
Cards 19 30.92 ব্‌ 
Presentation I 57.04 11.24°°* 
Subjects within presentation 28 44.89 
Presentation X Cards 19 Yr A < 
Error 532 5.07 

‘Total 599 


« fe 
** Means F is significant at .001 level of confidence. 


presentation, are all significant at the .00r 
level of confidence. ‘The first term, cards, 
which refers to individual card differences, 
indicates that the 20 cards differ significantly 
in the level of response elicited. The term 
bresentation refers to the written and oral 
test administrations. We find that the written 
Stories are significantly lower in level of re- 
| sponse. The term subjects within presenta- 
tion refers to the 15 individual subjects within 
) Te Presentation and the F indicates that 
RY are consistent individual differences; 
, ATE subject tends to respond charac- 
ন Te about the same level for each 
Ee is also is another indication that 
j; scale is reliable. ‘The interaction term 
i ion Xcards is not significant; it is 
HR than one. This lack of signifi- 
EE 2 icates that the differences in rank 
Lone cards for written and oral presenta- 
rE ot meaningful. In other words, 
Ee Presentation did not have a dif- 
Se effect on the individual cards. 
Es ee EEE the individual card means 
Los 2 ie 20-point scale, where 1 is the 
evel of response, and 20 the highest. 
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TABLE 2 


MEAN LEVEL OF RESPONSE RATINGS AND RANKS OF 
EAcH CARD FOR WRITTEN AND ORAL STORIES 
ComsivsD (N=30) 


Carp MEAN RANK 
1 IOI 13 
2 11.7 3 
3GF 11.6 4 
4 10.4 IL 
[ 9.2 18 
6GF 10.2 12 
GF ILI 6 
8GF 10.0 14.5 
9GF 10.9 7 
10 11.4 5 
II 8.4 20 
I2F 12.0 I 
I3MF 10.8 8 
14 9.8 16.5 
15 10.6 9 
16 10.0 14.5 
17GF 10.5 10 
18GF I1.9 2 
19 8.5 19 
20 9.8 16.5 


[| 


The rank order of each card is indicated in 
the third column of the table. A rank of 
one was assigned to card 12F, which has 
the highest mean rating, and a rank of 20 
was assigned to card 11, which has the lowest 
mean rating. ‘The written and oral stories 
are combined for purposes of easier com- 
parison. This procedure is justified by the 
fact that the interaction term presentation X 
cards is not significant, and therefore the 
rank order of the cards is not affected by the 
type of presentation. 


DiscussioN AND CoNCcLUSIONS 

Derivation of the scale. ‘The method by 
which the scale was derived has two ad- 
vantages which are rarely found in rating 
scales with this type of material: (a) the 
original ratings are continuous, so that the 
data can be analyzed by statistical methods 
assuming continuous measures; (b) the scale 
can be subdivided into any convenient num- 
ber of categories which can then be described 
in terms of the actual words used by the 
subjects. ‘Thus the scale criteria are derived 
from the original data rather than from a 
priori definitions which might be found later 
to be inapplicable to the material. ‘The op- 
timal number of categories depends upon the 
situation in which the scale is to be used. 
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The five-category subdivision is designed 
for use in the clinical situation. A greater 
number of intervals would probably increase 
the reliability of the scale, but also would 
make it more cumbersome to use. ‘The 20 
subdivisions, as previously stated, were made 
for purposes of continuity. ‘The method is 
useful, then, both for applied and for re- 
search purposes, and may profitably be used 
to investigate factors other than the one de- 
scribed here. 

Cards. Although the spread of card means 
is significantly large, when they are arranged 
in order of mean magnitude, no two ad- 
Jacent card means differ significantly from 
each other. For this reason only the cards 
at the extremes will be discussed. 

Cards 12 and 18 have the highest average 
levels of response, 12 and 11.9, respectively, 
falling on the borderline between categories 
3 and 4. ‘The stories for these cards often 
deal with violent emotions; those for card 
12 frequently mention evil influence, and 
the themes for card 18 generally involve death 
and murder. 

Cards 11 and 19 are particularly low in the 
average level of response elicited, with aver- 
ages of 8.4 and 8.5, respectively, placing them 
in the second category of the five-point scale, 
which is characterized by plots with no men- 
tion of feeling or emotion. These results 
tend to bear out Rotter’s assertion (8) that 
TAT pictures with no large central figures 
produce less personally meaningful material. 
In this group of subjects card 11 often elicits 
descriptions of mountain scenes, and card 19 
of snow scenes. However, since these two 
cards do occasionally produce stories of ag- 
gression and violence, it seems likely that 
their particular usefulness is with subjects 
Who cannot express hostility in everyday situ- 
ations that are too close to them, but can 
express it in stories about dragons and violent 
storms. 

Presentation. ‘The mean for all the written 
stories is 10.1, and that for the oral stories 
is 10.8. Both means fall within the third 
category of the five-point scale. ‘This is the 
level where personal feelings are first men- 
tioned. Inspection of the protocols suggests 
that the subjects who wrote their stories did 
not become as involved in the situation as 
did the subjects who told their stories. ‘The 
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written stories are rather obviously patterned 
after women’s magazine literature, and do 
not seem to reflect spontaneous, personal feel- 
ings and attitudes. Some support for this 
idea may be found in Eron and Ritter’s re- 
cent article (2). These authors find fewer 
alternate themes and more humorous themes. 
in their group of written stories than in the 
oral stories. ‘The process of writing may. 
make for less spontaneity; a subject telling 
his stories may be likely to say the first 
thought that comes into his head, whereas 
he might edit and change that thought when 
confronted with the task of putting it in 
writing. 

Administering the TAT in written form to 
groups of subjects is economical, making 
feasible large normative studies which would 
otherwise involve an enormous amount of 
time and effort. The urgent need for such 
studies of the TAT may seem to outweigh 
the disadvantage that written and oral pro- 
tocols apparently are not strictly comparable, 
Opn the other hand, the possibility of obtain- 
ing more superficial, stereotyped material ন 


' 


the written situation may lead us to under- 
rate the true clinical value of the TAT. Cer 
tainly both types of administration can give. 
us important information, but we must be 
careful not to generalize too freely from one 
situation to the other. 


SUMMARY 


If we assume that the projective value of 
the TAT is a function of the subject's degree 
of involvement, then in order to investigate 
this relationship a method of quantifying the 
level of response is required. The degree 
of involvement, or level of response, Was 
measured by an empirically derived rating 
scale. Scale reliability, as indicated by the 
correlation between two judges’ ratings, Wa. 
‘88. ‘The scale was used to investigate dik- 
ferences in level of response to the individu 
TAT cards, to written and oral test admihis- 
tration, and among the individual subjects. 

Forty women sophomore students in Ue. 
elementary psychology course at the Uni 
versity of Wisconsin were given the 20 car ‘ | 
of the women’s series. Half of the subjects. 
wrote their stories, and half gave them ora yf 
‘The 200 stories given by 10 of the subject 
(5 written and 5 oral) were used in the pre 
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liminary reliability study. ‘The 600 stories 
given by the remaining 30 subjects were 
used in the main study. 

Each of the 800 stories was rated on a 
separate 10-centimeter line with no subdivi- 
sions, and with extremes ranging from a pure 
description of the picture, to detailed dis- 
cussions of the motivation and analyses of 
the feelings of the story characters. A five- 
category composite scale was made, where 
each scale interval was described in terms of 
quotations from the stories within the in- 
terval. ‘This scale was derived for use in 
the clinical situation. For purposes of further 
analysis, a more finely subdivided scale with 
| 20 intervals was used with the continuous 
ratings for 600 of the stories. These data 
were subjected to an analysis of variance. 

‘The cards show significant differences in 
average level of response elicited. These dif- 
ferences are in accord with Rotter’s criteria 
for TAT pictures. ‘The written stories show 
a significantly lower average level of re- 
sponse than do the oral stories, suggesting 
| that the subjects writing their stories become 
less involved in the test, and thus produce 
less personal material. ‘The subjects demon- 
strate consistent individual differences in level 
of response, a further indication of the relia- 
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bility of the story material. It is suggested 
that the procedure used in deriving the scale 
may profitably be applied to other investiga- 
tions attempting to quantify TAT produc- 
tions. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF VARYING DEGREES OF PSYCHOLOGICAL | 
STRESS ON PROBLEM-SOLVING RIGIDITY * 


EMORY L. COWEN 
University of Rochester 


NDERSTANDING psychological stress is im- 
portant both for personality theory 
and for various forms of psychological 

practice including that of the educator, the 
psychotherapist, the physician, the social 
worker, the guidance counselor, and perhaps 
even the diplomat. It is a point of general 
agreement that to a greater or lesser extent 
there will be some alteration of behavior as 
a result of psychological stress. ‘This gen- 
eralization applies to various forms of psy- 
chopathology (1), including neurosis (11, 18), 
and organic brain injury (9). 

In the present investigation we are primar- 
ily concerned with one highly specific aspect 
of the influence of stress on behavior. ‘This 
concerns persistence, in an induced method of 
problem solution which no longer offers the 
most direct and efficient method of solving 
the problem under consideration, under vary- 
ing degrees of psychological stress. Such 
perseverative behavior, involving the inabil- 
ity to change one’s set, has generally been 
subsumed under the concept of “rigidity.” 

Earlier (5) it was noted that the term 
rigidity has been used diversely to describe a 
wide range of behaviors. Frequent absence 
of operational clarity in defining the con- 
cept has resulted in considerable misunder- 
standing, since workers have attempted to 
describe with the same label, behaviors which 
appear to be quite different qualitatively. 
Present usage of the term rigidity does not 
in any way imply a summarization or factori- 
zation of the multifarious use of the concept 
in the current literature. Rather, it is pro- 
posed in a specific sense, as an operational 
definition stemming directly from the be- 
haviors tapped by the criterion test used in 
the appraisal of the effects of psychological 
stress. 

It is equally important to clarify the usage 

1'The present paper is based in part on a dissertation 
submitted in partial fulfillment of the requirements for 


the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy, to the Graduate 
School of Syracuse University, in August 1950. 


of the concept of stress, since this is anot| 
nondenotable variable which has been 
quite differently to describe many situatio 
Stress may imply a mode of perception 
given stimulus situation. Consequently : 
constant situation may be perceived as 
ferentially stressful for different individu 
(owing to differences in personality structut 
ego-involvement, etc.). Glixman (8) ca 
tention to two assumptions that underlie. 
attempt to set up a stressful experime 
atmosphere. 

I. The experimenter’'s attempt to prod 
threat to the subject's self-esteem is, for most! 
jects, successful. } 

2. The order of magnitude of stress as the 
perimenter presents it represents the degree of thr 
to subjects. £ 


In the present study the final opera 
definition of stress is in terms of exp 
to several controlled experimental con: 
designed to induce perception of varying. 
grees of psychological stress. In ordel 
determine whether or not there were. 
tematic group differences in the per 
of the stress situations, rating scales have 
used to measure attitudes toward each 
the experimentally induced atmosphere: 

The present condensed report does n 
tempt to review systematically the lite! 
relevant to factors underlying and asso 
with psychological rigidity. A more del 
treatment of this phase of the proble 
available elsewhere (4). Suffice it to note 
that various studies at the human level. 
10, 12, 13, 16, 20, 21) have used such 
stress stimuli as electric shock, fear of fa 
on a test, frustration, sudden cold sho 
time pressures, and anxiety resulting fro! 
interpretation of a Rorschach, to bring 
such rigid-like responses as perseveral 
stereotyped behavior, loss of abstract 
and delayed time of response to a prob 
quiring a new task approach. Two o 
investigations (16, 20) have examined 
fluence of time pressures on the spe 
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of problem-solving rigidity being studied in 
the present experiment. 

In terms of the present operational defini- 
tions of stress and rigidity, the experimental 
hypothesis may be stated as follows: Increas- 
ingly stressful psychological atmospheres will 
© tend to elicit increasingly rigid problem-solv- 
ing behaviors. 

MerHop 

The instrument used to measure rigidity 
as defined was the Luchins' water-jar pro- 
cedure* (16). On the basis of a pilot study 
it was decided that only two set-building 
problems would be used. ‘Thus it was hoped 
that a relatively weak set might be estab- 
lished, so that persistence in the use of this set 
When it was no longer appropriate might be 
related more readily to the stressful experi- 
mental atmosphere. The pilot study also sug- 
gested the use of a 2.5-minute time limit for 
each problem. ‘The final test series of water- 
jar problems is presented in Table 1. 

Three groups of 25 Ss each made up the 

sample for that part of the experiment re- 
ported in the present paper. All Ss were 
college juniors and seniors, volunteers, who 
Were drawn from classes in psychology, soci- 
ology, and education. No attempt was made 
to match Ss in the three groups; rather, the 
technique of random assignment to groups 
Was employed. 
The independent variable in this investiga- 
tion was the amount of antecedent psycho- 
logical stress. One of the groups was a non- 
stress or control (C) group. ‘The second was 
a mild stress (MS) group, while the third 
Was a strong stress (SS) group. 

Selection procedures for the control and 
mild stress group were identical. ‘The experi- 
mMenter (E) read a notice to several classes 
tequesting volunteers for psychological re- 
search. Those who signed up were alternately 
UES to the control and mild stress groups. 
He all Ss in these groups, the testing at- 
1 ” ere Was an informal and friendly one. 
He Rl group, E proceeded uninter- 
th Y through two practice problems and 

€ test series. However, in the mild stress 
Stroup, there was one important change in the 

gins Ser ensure of this same behavior (i.e, an 
Way. Results সং AS also used in an. exploratory 
is instrument, while basically incon- 


) ঠ 
CI Ne in the predicted direction. A fuller report 
ata is presented elsewhere (4). 
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TABLE 1 
‘TssT SERIES OF WATER-JAR PROBLEMS 
No. TYPE OF PROBLEM Size OF JARs QuaNTITY To 
AVAILABLE BE OBTAINED 
Pr rst Practice 4 10: 3 7 
P2 2nd Practice S24 13 
1 3 jar control 27 74 20 7 
2 Ist Einstellung HE CAME} 19 
3 2nd Einstellung 50 Br 7 17 
4 Ist Crucial 2481 9 ‘+ 
5 2nd Crucial 32 79 15 I7 
6 3rd Crucial 37 90 16 21 
7 4th Crucial 28 65 9 19 
8 3rd Einstellung 23 57 19 16 
9 Extinction 19 65 7 26 
10 sth Crucial B78, 744 18 
11  Gth Crucial 23 49 3 20 
procedure. After completing the practice 


problems, and the first (control) problem of 
the test series, E introduced an unrelated 
problem, designed to be mildly stressful. This 
problem, which is presented in Fig. 1 was 
selected to meet two criteria: 


1. It should be appealing enough to motivate 
Ss toward a solution, and give them the feeling that 
it could be solved. 

2. Though technically soluble on the basis of the 
instructions given, practically speaking it was not, 
thereby presumably establishing a lack of closure in 
5. 


S was then given five minutes to solve this 
problem, after which the remainder of 
the water-jar problems were administered. 

‘The selection of Ss for the strong. stress 
group followed a somewhat different pro- 
cedure, involving a preliminary administra- 
tion of a group projective device, the Levy 
Movement cards (24). The Ss were told that 
they were part of a standardization group for 
a new projective device. ‘The E announced 
that Levy Movement protocols were to be 
evaluated by a board of clinicians, and that 
those people whose records were question- 
able would probably be called back for addi- 
tional testing. 

Twenty-five people selected at random from 
a larger group of 108 volunteers, were noti- 
fied about one week later that it would be 
necessary for them to be tested further. ‘These 
people who made up the strong stress group 
were given the criterion test of problem- 
solving rigidity anywhere from three to ten 
days following receipt of the notice for fur- 
ther testing. { 

Contrasted to the casual and informal test- 
ing environment set up for the control and 
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Instructions: 


On the left there are nine dots. ‘The object of this task 
is for you to draw four straight lines which will pass 
through all 9 dots. The lines may intersect. 


‘The only rules which must be observed are: (a) no 
more than four lines may be used, (&) all lines must 
be straight, (c) all dots must be passed through, (d) once 
you have started you may not lift your pencil from the 
paper. 


‘This is not a “trick” puzzle—it can be solved if you 
think clearly. You will be allowed five minutes to work 
it out. 


Fic. 1. PUzzLE UsED To ESTABLISH MILD STRESS 


mild stress group, the prevailing atmosphere 
for the strong stress group was cold, informal, 
and businesslike. Attempts at conversation 
by the Ss in this group were brusquely cut off 
by E, who proceeded directly to the water- 
jar test. Before beginning the administration 
of the test, E read a prepared statement to S, 
saying that evaluation of S’s projective test 
protocol had pointed to the presence of cer- 
tain maladaptive personality features, and 
that the purpose of the testing about to take 
Place .was to provide further data to test the 
accuracy of the diagnostic formulation. After 
reading this statement, the practice problems 
and test series of water-jar problems were 
administered in exactly the same way as was 
done in the control group. 

At the end of the experiment each S filled 
out a series of 7-point rating scales, based on 
attitudes toward the tests taken. When this 
Was done all Ss were given a complete expla- 
nation of the nature of the experiment. ‘The 
Ss in the strong stress ‘group were advised 
that their selection had in no way been based 
on their projective test records, which, they 
were informed, had not even been scored. 
Enough time was spent with each individual 
to insure that he was aware of the random 
basis of his selection, and was satisfied that 
the present experiment in no way provided 

‘a basis for the appraisal of his personality or 
adjustment, 


REsuLTs 


The test series of water-jar problems, listed 
in Table 1, consists of eleven problems. ‘The 


8 Two Ss solved the puzzle within the time limit. 
These Ss were dropped from the study. 


first of these is a control problem which may 

be solved either directly (A-C) or indirectly 
(B-A-C-C). Presumably without previous ex- 
posure to a given Einstellung, subjects will 
tend to use a direct solution in this problem, 

The next two problems are set-builders 
Which may be solved only by the indirect so- 
lution (B-A-C-C). Four crucial problems 
follow; these are problems which can be 
solved either by a direct or indirect solution. 
After this there is one additional set-builder, 
followed by an extinction problem. ‘The ex- 
tinction problem requires an entirely new 
solution (AFC). Finally there are two more 
crucial problems which may be solved either 
directly or indirectly. 

Since problem-solving rigidity is defined 
here as the tendency to adhere to an induced 
method of problem solution when it ceases 
to be the most direct one, the primary meas 
ure of this variable consists of the number 
of crucial problems which are solved by an 
indirect rather than a direct solution. In the 
present test series, it was possible to obtain 2 
maximal rigidity score of seven (based on 
six crucials and one extinction problem). 

Certain secondary and somewhat overlap- 
Ping measures of rigidity are also available. 
‘These include slower average time of response 
to the test series, failure to solve the exting 
tion problem and/or delayed time of response 
to this problem. 

A first step in the analysis of these dats 
has been the simultaneous examination 
differences in means between the three 
perimental groups, by means of an analysts 
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TABLE 2 
CoMPARISON OF NUMBER OF RicGID SOLUTIONS TO THE WATER-JAR PROBLEMS 
(Groups C, MS, and SS; N=25 each)* 
GRouP Dir. Ber. 

GROUP MEAN COMPARISON MEANs #-Ranio F) VARIANCE 
(0) 1.20 C vs. MS 1.28 2.038 +05 Homogeneous 
MS 2.48 C vs, SS 3.92 7.680 +001 Homogeneous 
SS 5.12 MS vs. S§S 2.64 4.190 *00I Homogeneous 


* LI = .9415 indicates over-all homogeneous variance; analysis of variance F-ratio= 23.04, significant at 


beyond the .0o1 level. 


of variance technique. Since this technique 
presumes approximately homogeneous vari- 
ance amongst the groups being compared, as 
well as random assignment of Ss to groups, 
it Was necessary in each case to precede it by 
the Welch-Nayer (Lr) test for homogeneity 
of variance (19, 23). Where the results of 
this test indicated approximately homoge- 
eous variance it was considered justifiable to 
Proceed with the analysis of variance. In those 
Cases where the analysis of variance yielded 
a statistically significant F-ratio, it was con- 
sidered defensible to compare individual 
Sroup means using Fisher’s t-test. Since this 
test also presumes approximate homogeneity 
of Variance between the two groups being 
compared, it was necessary in all cases to pre- 
cede it with an F-test for homogeneity of 
Variance between the two groups being con- 
trasted, 

This general technique was used to study 
the Primary operational measure of rigidity, 
the Number of indirect solutions to the crucial 
Water-jar problems. ‘The results of this com- 
ESE are summarized in Table 2. Here, 
i yg of the Lr test demonstrates that there 
Ee Moatly homogeneous . Variance 
Heese groups. The obtained highly sig- 

Variance ratio indicates that there is a 


statistically reliable over-all difference between 
group means. Using the .05 confidence level 
as an arbitrary cutting point, subsequent 
comparisons of individual group means dem- 
onstrate that the control group has performed 
significantly less rigidly than either the mild 
Or strong stress groups on this primary meas- 
ure of problem-solving rigidity. Likewise, 
the mild stress group is significantly less rigid 
than the strong stress group. 

‘Turning now to the secondary measures of 
rigidity, Table 3 presents the results of the 
comparisons of the three groups with respect 
to average time of response to the water-jar 
problems. Once again, approximately ho- 
mogenous variance is demonstrated by the Lr 
test, and a significant over-all difference in 
group means by the analysis of variance. Ap- 
plying Fisher's t for comparison of individ- 
ual group means it is observed that the con- 
trol group demonstrates a significantly more 
rapid average time of response to the water- 
jar problems than does either the mild stress 
or strong stress group, and that the mild 
stress group, too, responds more rapidly to 
these problems than does the strong stress 


Up. 
bee last rigidity measure for which this 
general type of statistical analysis was made 


TABLE 3 
CoMPARISON OF AVERAGE TIME OF RESPONSE TO THE WATER-JAR PROBLEMS 


(Groups C, MS, and 


SS; N=25 each)* 


Grover 


Dir. Ber. 


Max CoMpPARISON MEAs #-RATI0 p VARIANCE 
Cc 
Ms 21.28" C vs. MS 9.08 2.564 +02 Homogeneous 
SS 30-367 C vs. SS 18.84 4-868 -00I Homogeneous 


40.12 MS vs. SS 9.76 2.259 03 Homogeneous 


Ld CI 
beyond = "9346 indicates over-all homogeneous variance; analysis of variance F-ratio= 11.535, significant at 


the .o0r level. 
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was for time of response to the extinction 
problem (i.e., resistance to the extinction of 
an inappropriate set as a secondary measure 
of problem-solving rigidity). ‘The results of 
this comparison are summarized in Table 4. 
Again we find a nonsignificant Lr and a sig- 
nificant variance ratio, F. The comparison of 
individual group means * shows that both 
the control group and mild stress group re- 
sponded significantly more rapidly to the ex- 
tinction problem than did the strong stress 
group. Moreover the control group also re- 
sponded significantly more quickly to this 
problem than did the mild stress group. 

Chi square was used to compare the groups 
with respect to frequency of nonsolutions of 
the extinction problem. In the control group 
there was only one nonsolution while the cor- 
responding figures in the mild stress and 


TABLE 4 


CoMPARISON OF AVERAGE TIME OF RESPONSE TO THE ‘WATER-JAR EXTINCTION PROBLEM 
(Groups C, MS, and SS; N=25 each) * 


EmMoRY L. CowEN 


stress groups indicates that while the gro 

means fall in the expected direction, the d 
ferences are small enough to be accounte 
for on the basis of chance alone. 1 


Discussion Y 

Statistical analysis reveals that under in 
creasingly stressful psychological condi 
there is a greater tendency to adhere to 
induced behavior which has become inapp 
priate. It now remains to inquire som 
more deeply into the possible underlying p 
chodynamic factors capable of throwing 
ditional light on this finding. 

A first clue may be provided by the a 
scales which demonstrate that more negati 
attitudes appear to be expressed toward ! 
ations of more intense psychological st 
Such attitudes may generally be viewed: 


GRroue Dir. BET. 

GRrouP MEAN COMPARISON MEANs t-RATIO p 
Cc 24.72 C vs. MS 37.92 2.707 “OI 
MS 62.64" C vs. SS 86.88 7.168 +001 
SS TIT. 60 MS vs. SS 48.96 3.219 +01 


* L1 = .9325 indicates over-all homogeneous variance; 


beyond the .001 level. 


strong stress groups were seven and thirteen. 
Analysis of this distribution yields a total chi 
square of 12.77, which for two degrees of 
freedom is significant between the .or and 
001 confidence levels. 

One other group of results should be briefly 
noted. An analysis of responses to the vari- 
ous attitude rating scales, given after the 
rigidity testing had been completed, was car- 
ried out. A simple analysis of variance here 
indicates that there are over-all differences in 
group means with respect to favorableness 
of attitude toward the rigidity testing situa- 

‘tion. Based on a seven-point rating scale, 
both the control and mild stress groups had 
significantly more favorable attitudes toward 
the test situation than did the strong stress 
group. Comparison of the control and mild 

4 Where no solution of the extinction problem was 


achieved, 2.5. minutes was used as the time of response 
in calculating the group means. 


analysis of variance F-ratio = 19.823, signi. 


reflections of the manner in which 
perimental groups have perceived a giv 
uation. ‘Thus in the present study th 
pears to be an over-all relationship b 
order of magnitude of stress as presentec 
E and perception of stress by S. It is 
that through a fuller understanding 
psychological impact of these situatio! 
a person, we may arrive at a sounder 
for understanding the manifest diffe! 
behavioral rigidity. 

In the control situation no attempt 
to impose any stress whatsoever on 
the contrary, E seeks to establish a 
friendly and permissive atmosphere, % 
help S feel that he is cooperating in a 
project as one amongst many, rather 


5 However even in this situation there may be 
threat present for certain subjects by the very 
the fact that they are taking “psychological tests 
being timed. 


Ss 
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being examined personally. Thus we may 
regard the control condition as a good learn- 
ing situation, one in which the S's energies 
may be directed toward a relatively free ex- 
amination of the problems which are posed 
to him. He is able to form broad compre- 
hensive cognitive maps (22) which later allow 
him to shift readily to a more parsimonious 
problem-solving behavior when the external 
situation makes such a path to the goal 
available. 

In the mild stress situation, E initiated 
pressures are again minimal, and an attempt 
is made to put S at ease. However, after 
completion of the practice and control prob- 
lems of the test series, Sis exposed to a periph- 
eral stress experience when he is given a 
puzzle which he is unable to solve. ‘The stress- 
ful impact of this experience doubtless varies 
considerably from person to person. In gen- 
eral, however, it is believed that it may serve 
to interrupt the heretofore consistent posi- 
tiveness of the testing situation. 5 has been 
unable to deal with a problem which he feels 
he should have been able to handle. This 
may tend to make him somewhat defensive, 
and no longer able to feel completely free in 
his exploration of the test situation. Now 
more directly motivated to succeed in subse- 
quent tasks, he is likely to be predisposed to 
Somewhat greater adherence to previously 
utilized successful problem-solving behaviors. 
Hence we observe in the mild stress condi- 
tion, more rigidity than was present in the 
control situation. 
ish the Psychological point of view, the 

§ Stress situation appears to differ rather 
Markedly from either the control or mild 
LS ations, A more thoroughgoing ex- 
ji ition of the impact of this situation may 

Hi 0 explain the extensive rigidity of be- 
re manifested by this latter group. 
Re ট entered the criterion testing situa- 
consistent SE ‘been exposed to a series of 
EAE WAFERS stimuli. First, they were 
EY Cir Personalities were to be ex- 
Ro LES Psychologist, probably a some- 
SAR i RRC bees per se. Next they 
Pred SS that some of them who ap- 
te sso LE ST personality fea- 
ing. it a L led back for further test- 
quite dist Yy be regarded as potentially 

urbing and relevant to more central 


ti 
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areas of personality. Several days later, $s 
Who were to make up this group were noti- 
fied that they were to come back for addi- 
tional testing. ‘This, in terms of the original 
structure of the situation, was equivalent to 
saying to S that based on psychological test 
data there is evidence that he is maladjusted. 

Clearly then, up to the time of the final 
testing situation, S had been exposed to a 
consistent series of insecurity breeding stim- 
uli. Moreover, each § entered the final testing 
situation faced with the immediate pros- 
pect of actually being told that he was mal- 
adjusted. In this situation, most Ss sought 
to initiate friendly conversation with the ex- 
perimenter, perhaps hoping to find something 
positive in the situation to counterbal- 
ance the overwhelmingly negative experi- 
ences to that point. However, E brusquely 
cut off such conversation, thereby adding one 
more source of discomfort to an already 
strongly threatening situation. E then read 
the supposed “evaluation” of S's personality, 
indicating the presence of possible maladap- 
tive features. ‘This was calculated to be the 
culmination of a series of threats, leaving S 
isolated and friendless, in an apparently hos- 
tile situation. 

In Goldstein's terminology (9), we may say 
that S in the strong stress group had been 
confronted with a miniature “catastrophic” 
situation, in terms of a series of stresses with 
which he has been unable to cope. He has 
come to feel grossly inadequate, helpless, and 
psychologically insecure in this situation. 

We may regard the behavior of S in the 
strong stress group as characterized by a 
desperate searching for a mode of response 
which could, at least minimally, meet the 
demands being placed upon him. ‘The early 
set problems in the test series provide such 
a “pseudo-security.” The S$, eagerly seeking 
out some ego-redeeming response in an alien 
atmosphere, is likely to notice that a certain 
“formula” (B-A-C-C) may legitimately be 
used in the solution of the set problem. Such 
a discovery is of great importance to him. 
He has at last been able to do something 
right in the situation—to find a source of 
support in his search for security. 

When confronted with problems soluble 
by either this magic formula or by another 
more direct method, it is logical to anticipate 
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that S’s in this group would tend to turn 
immediately to the single response which has 
proved to be adequate in this situation, their 
sole hope to that point for salvaging some 
feclings of self-esteem. Clearly these Ss are 
not free to explore since each of their past 
behaviors with one exception (the Einstel- 
lung solution) has been inadequate. It is 
natural that they should cling to the single 
behavior which has succeeded in the past. 
Thus, it can be hypothesized, does the rigid 
problem-solving behavior of the strong stress 
group come about. 

A basic finding of the present research is 
that problem-solving rigidity increases under 
increasing degrees of psychological stress. At 
the outset, emphasis was placed on the specific 
definitions of the concepts of stress and 
rigidity being used in this investigation. It 
is at the same time important to be able to 
generalize somewhat beyond the present 
limited uses of these concepts. With this in 
mind, it should be noted that workers in 
this area have regarded the basic processes 
involved what we have called problem-solv- 
ing rigidity as constituting a paradigm of 
maladaptive bebavior. Illustratively, Klee 
says, “behavior is abnormal when it persists 
in a situation where it is no longer relevant” 
(14 P. 41). j 

Stress has been used as a means of eliciting 
certain desired behaviors in situations as 
varied as educational practice, psychotherapy, 
and international politics. That we should 
more carefully examine the possible dangers 
of such techniques has been suggested by 
other workers (7, 15, 17), and is clearly im- 
plied in the findings of the present research. 
A fuller discussion of this problem is avail- 
able elsewhere (4). Suffice it to emphasize 
here the importance of the relationship 
between rigidity, hostility, authoritarianism, 
and intolerance on the one hand, and be- 
tween love, understanding, and self-accept- 
ance on the other, which Frenkel-Brunswik 
points out. In her words “the struggle 
between these two orientations is basic to our 
civilization” (6, p. 147). 


SUMMARY 


The present study is an investigation of the 
hypothesis that increasing degrees of experi- 
mentally induced psychological stress will 


Emory L. CowsN 


elicit increasing amounts of problem-solvin 
rigidity. Rigidity is defined as the tende 
to adhere to an induced method of proble 
solving behavior when the induced soluti 
no longer represents the most direct and 
nomical path to the goal. Stress is define 
in terms of three operationally stated exp 
mental atmospheres, calculated to 
about stress-perception of varying degrees 
magnitude. Increasingly negative attit 
toward the test situation were expressed 
subjects in increasingly stressful experiment 
atmospheres. ‘Thus, the assumption of 
differences between groups in the percepti 
of the three experimental climates ap 
tenable. 

Seventy-five Ss took part in this experi 
25 in each of three groups—control, 
stress, and strong stress. All Ss took a wal 
jar test of problem-solving rigidity, on 
basis of which four quantifiable rigi 
indices were computed. Analysis of va! 
indicated that there were significant over-al 
differences between groups on the prim: 
measure of problem-solving rigidity (tot 
number of rigid solutions) as well as 
secondary measures of this variable (averaf 
time of response, and average time of 1 
sponse to the extinction problem). On: 
three of these measures, comparison 0 
individual group means demonstrated 
the control group was significantly less 
than either the mild or strong stress 
Moreover, in each instance the mild 
group was significantly less rigid than t 
strong stress group. Another secon¢ 
measure, frequency of nonsolution of 
extinction problem, when studied by 
square analysis also yielded statistically 
nificant results in the hypothesized di 

It is concluded that the initial hypo 
appears to be a tenable one. In terms of 
definition of variables set up in thi 
increasing stress does in fact elicit in 
ingly rigid problem-solving behaviors. 
factors perhaps capable of explaining tl 
findings have been considered, and ce 
implications of the results have 


suggested. 
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EXPECTANCY OF PUNISHMENT AS A FUNCTION OF TYPE 
OF DIFFERENTIATION IN ORIGINAL LEARNING: 


LEON LEVY 
The Ohio State University 


study was suggested by the clinical- 

social hypothesis that punishment 
Which occurs in an undifferentiated situation 
has more effect on later anticipation of 
punishment than does punishment which 
occurs in a differentiated situation. 

Such an hypothesis offers the possibility of 
relatively rigorous test in terms both of 
learning theory and more pragmatic clinical 
hypotheses. Research relating experimentally 
based learning theory and perhaps less 
sophisticated but socially more immediately 
practical clinical notions seems to the authors 
to be maximally useful in the field of clinical 
psychology today. It is, of course, true that 
translation of the operations or definitions 
for learning concepts from those suitable for 
animals to analogues suitable for human 
beings is necessary for much of learning 
theory. 

An experimental test of this hypothesis re- 
quires the construing of the concepts “punish- 
ment,” “undifferentiated,” “differentiated,” 
“far-reaching effects,” and “anticipation” in 
such a manner that they are operationally 
defined and still “capture” as much of the 
connotation of these clinical-social concepts 
as is experimentally feasible. The authors 
recognize, of course, that such construing of 
concepts does not make the experimental 
and the clinical-social hypotheses identical in 
meaning. 

‘The authors believe that this procedure 
of construing clinical-social concepts, and 
thereby the hypotheses containing them, in 
rigorous operational form is one which is 
doubly fruitful. It provides the kind of in- 
formation which is most likely to be useful 
in clinical practice and also provides the type 
of knowledge which lends itself to more 
systematic use, especially to use in current 
learning theories. 


T problem investigated by the present 


1'The authors wish to thank Dr. Charles Spiker of the 
IJowa Child Welfare Research Station for his critical and 
constructive reading of this paper and his suggestions. 


AND 


BOYD McCANDLESS 
Iowa Child Welfare Research Station 


At the “practical level” the behest, “give 
the child techniques for solving his prob- 
lems” is an example of the implicit accept- 
ance of the hypothesis stated in the first para- 
graph. Explicit in psychoanalytic theory and 
implicit in the personality theory and thera- 
peutic practice of other systems is the notion 
that early childhood traumas are somehow 
deeper and more lasting as far as their effects 
on later learning are concerned, than are 
traumas occurring to the adult and older 
child, who have made more complete differ- 
entiation of their common life situations. It 
might be said that “less stimulus generaliza- 
tion,” using the term analogically, occurs in 
the latter case, 

Familiar examples from life may be fur- 
nished by the illustration of the small child 
(presumably having differentiated his en- 
vironment very incompletely) who, fright 
ened by a dog, fears all dogs; the adult 
similarly frightened, simply walks around 
the block to avoid the particularly hostile dog, 

It also appears to us that this clinical-social 
hypothesis, with its concepts defined accord- 
ing to the requirements set forth above, is 
one which is relevant to, although, strictly, 
not a test of, certain issues in current learning 
theories, particularly, the non-continuity-con- 
tinuity controversy (1); and the stimulus gen- 
eralization-differentiation or cognitive theory 
controversy. 

On the basis of this reasoning, the experi 
mental hypothesis was set up: 


When negative reinforcement occurs in an inade- 
quately differentiated situation,2 there will be more 
frequent verbal predictions by the subjects of nega- 
tive reinforcement in a future similar situation than 
there will be when negative reinforcement occurs In 
an adequately differentiated situation.2 ‘There will 
also be less accuracy in the subjects’ predictions 
negative reinforcement, and they will verbalize less 
certainty about the prediction in general when the 
negative reinforcement occurs in the inadequately 


2 Operational definitions for “adequately” and “inade- 
quately differentiated situations” are given in the section 
describing experimental procedure. ] 
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differentiated than in the adequately differentiated 
situation. 


The negative reinforcer used in the present 
study was mild shock to the left forearm of 
the subject (S). Generally speaking, it is 
believed that situations which are differenti- 
ated for a given S (or group of Ss), as defined 
in the experimental procedure, will also be 
related to a class of verbalizations by the 5, 
which class may be roughly described as 
containing references to S’s structuring or 
arranging of his awareness so as to provide 
a solution to the problem. The term “ex- 
pectancy” will be used to refer to “the verbal 
or otherwise signified predictions.” 


MErTHop 
Subjects 


Forty-five elementary psychology students 
at the Ohio State University, of whom ap- 
proximately two-thirds were women, served 
as Ss. Other than assuring equal proportions 
of men and women in each of the experi- 
mental groups, the Ss were randomly 
assigned to experimental groups 1 to 3. 
Subsequent to the experiment, percentile 
standings on the Ohio State Psychological 
Examination were obtained for the Ss (one 
subject in both Groups 1 and 2, and two in 
Group 3 had no recorded test result). 
Table 1 gives quartile distributions of the Ss. 
Chi square, done by combining the upper 


TABLE 1 


DistRinurioN or SUBJECT GROUPINGS ON THE OHO 
STATE PsYCHOLOGICAL EXAMINATION 


PERCENTILE 


GRrouP 1 GROUP 2 Grour 3 
76-100 
5 2 
51-75 4 6 4 
26-50 4 2 2 
0-25 2 4 4 


quartiles into an “above the median,” 
ie the lower two quartiles into a “below 
median” group (to insure sufficiently 


§e theoretical frequencies), results in a 


8 
weno Wish to express appreciation to Dr. Delos 
Psychol Ns for permission to use members of elementary 
subjects classes under his direction as experim 
Jects. These students were required as a part of 


their co 
ল্ 2 ন | 
experi hE SE to participate in a certain number of 
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figure of 1.55, indicating (for two degrees of 
freedom) that differences of this order would 
occur by chance in between 30 and 50 per cent 
of such samples. Chi square, computed less 
legitimately for the table as it stands (there 
are insufficiently large theoretical frequencies 
in some of the cells) and using correction 
for continuity (3), results in the figure of 3.37; 
significant for six degrees of freedom at be- 
tween the 70 and 80 per cent level. Pre- 
sumably, then, Ohio State Psychological 
Examination quartile is unrelated to the 
experimental results. 


Procedure 


Differential Training Phase (DT). Dur- 
ing this phase, S§ was given the deck of 22 
cards and told that his task was to sort the 
cards into four different groups. ‘This phase 
is considered to provide or permit adequate 
differentiation of the situation in the training 
phase (Tr). 

Each S was run through the card sorting 
once. Then he was questioned as to the 
principles involved. If he was unable to 
verbalize them immediately, some hints were 
given until he was finally able to state them 
all correctly. S was then run through the 
sorting test once again, as a check and to 
reinforce the concepts which he had de- 
veloped. S had to learn to sort the cards 
by color, number, form and miscellaneous 
categories. 

Training Phase (Tr). This phase fur- 
nishes the operation for “inadequate differ 
entiation.” During this phase, § was seated 
in front of the exposure apparatus with 
electrodes fastened to his left forearm. ‘The 
verbatim instructions given S were as follows: 

During this part of the experiment you will see 
cards similar to these (experimenter shows S$ a few). 
You will see them in the mirror in front of you for 
a period of five seconds each. At the end of five 
seconds the light inside the box will go off and you 
will no longer be able to see the card. When cer- 
tain cards are presented, at the end of the five 
seconds you will receive a mild shock to your left 
forearm; with the rest, nothing will happen. ‘Your 
job during this part of the experiment is to try to 
discover the principles determining when the shock 
will occur. Try to figure out the rule so that you 
can predict when a shock will occur. You will have 
an opportunity in the last part of the experiment 
to demonstrate how much you have learned during 
this part. 
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There was approximately a three-second 
interval between exposures. When shock 
was presented, it occurred during the last 
half second of the exposure period and the 
light and shock terminated together. The 
principle which S was to learn was that mis- 
cellaneous cards resulted in shock and that 
all others did not. At the end of this phase, 
the subjects were questioned as to what they 
thought the principle was. Replies were 
recorded but § was told that the examiner 
couldn't tell him whether or not he was right. 

Test Phase (Te). S was seated in front of 
the apparatus without electrodes on his arm. 
A telegraph key was placed in front of him 
to the right of the exposure device. He was 
asked to indicate each time he saw a card 
which he believed would have resulted in 
shock if the electrodes were in place, by press- 
ing the key. He was also asked for a state- 
ment of degree of certainty: one, very 
uncertain; two, fairly certain; and three, 
positive that the card in question is a shock 
card. No cues as to right or wrong were 
given in this phase. 

Record was kept of the cards on which 
each S expected shock as well as the degree 
of certainty with which it was expected. 
During Phase DT, record was kept of card- 
sorting errors as some indication of how well 
S had mastered the concepts. While to some 
extent the number of card-sorting errors was 
limited by the correction method used, they 
do give some indication of mastery since the 
number of errors included those made on the 
second trial. 

Table 2 summarizes the order in which the 
three groups were run through the experi- 
ment. Group 1 had differential training, 
then 40 presentations with eight negative 
reinforcements, and finally the test of ex- 
pectancy. Group 2 was first presented with 
the 40 trials and eight negative reinforce- 


TABLE 2 


SUMMARY OF EXPERIMENTAL SEQUENCE FOR 
GRoUPs 1, 2 AND 3 
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ments, then given the differential training, 
and finally the test of expectancy. Group 3 
was treated the same as group 1 with the 
exception that it did not receive the initial 
differential training. 

By this method it was possible to test for 
the effect upon expectancy of differentiations 
occurring prior to negative reinforcement as 
compared with the effect of differentiations 
occurring after negative reinforcement. ‘The 
relative effect of differentiation, regardless of 
Where it occurs, was also subject to test. 


REsULTs AND DiscUssIoN 


The test of the hypotheses is made in the 
test phase by comparing groups in terms of 
the number of button presses, these being. 
taken as indicators of expectancy. The hy- 
potheses may now be stated symbolically in 
terms of frequency of expectancy of shock as: 

1. 3>1 

2. 2>1 

3. 3>2 


‘The null hypotheses to be tested become! 


1. There is no difference in expectancy of shock 
between 3 and 1 other than chance variation. 

2. There is no difference in shock expectancy be- 
tween 2 and 1 other than chance variation. 

3. There is no difference in shock expectancy be- 
tween 2 and 3 other than chance variation. 


Table 3, in which are summarized the fre 
quencies of shock expectancy during Phase 
III (Test), demonstrates a rejection of nu 
hypotheses 1 and 2, no rejection of nul 
hypothesis 3. F for this table is 12.815, 
p< .001. The difference in the means for 1 
and cither 2 or 3 is significant at less than 
the .0or level. Differences in the means for 
2 and 3 are not significant at or below the 
.05 level (Table 4) (3). 

In other words, negative reinforcement 
occurring in an inadequately differentiated 
field results in greater expectancy of negative 


TABLE 3 


FREQUENCY OF EXPECTANCY OF SHOCK DURING 
Pras IIT (Tsst) 


GRrour PHASE SEQUENCE 
1 DT TE Te 
2 Tr DT Te 
3 =! Tr ‘Te 


GRrour TorTAL MEAN SD SE 
1 79 5-27 3.662 979 
2 187 12.47 4.576 1.223 
3 I7I 11.40 3.897 1.041 
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TABLE 4 


DIFFERENCES IN MEAN EXPECTANCY FOR 
‘THREE GRouPs 


GRours DIFFERENCE zt 2 
1-2 7-20 4.595 <.o01 
1-3 6.13 4.292 <.o01 
2-3 1.07 0.664 <.60>.50 


reinforcement (in terms of frequency of pre- 
diction of “punishment”) than does negative 
reinforcement occurring in an adequately 
differentiated field. It also results in less 
accuracy of prediction, and in less verbalized 
certainty of prediction. (“Certainty of pre- 
diction” is defined in terms of E’s instruc- 
tions to Ss, and Ss’ responses.) 

The notion of “interference from anxiety” 
seems to parallel the results most accurately; 
but, because of the mild nature of the nega- 
tive reinforcement in this experiment, as well 
as the relative sophistication of the Ss, the 
introduction of such a construct seems 
inappropriate. 

‘Table 5 illustrates the fact that Group 1 
actually showed the least stimulus generali- 
Zation (i.e, the subjects distinguished more 


accurately between shock and nonshock 
stimuli). 


TABLE 5 


CoRRECT EXPECTANCIES IN THE TEST PHASE 


Group TorAL MEAN SD SE 
2 39 2.60 -880 *235 
$ 21 1.40 880 +235 

23 1.53 - 806 215 


Clits ohne fs rim 30d apie Set yi seh Heiss UE UD 


jl Table 6, for which F is 8.255 (P< .001), 

ists differences in correct expectancies for the 

Broups, with probabilities. 

the experiment is viewed as a discrimina- 
nM problem, which seems logical, it may be 


TABLE 6 
DirrRENcCEs 1N CoRRECT EXPECTANCIES 
Groups DIFFERENCE t ? 
I~: 
ই 1.20 3.614 0% 
চু 1.07 3-365 0 
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said that Group 1, as compared with Group 2, 
received no different amount of reinforce- 
ment for correct as opposed to incorrect 
choices in the differentiation phase of the 
training. This is demonstrated in Table 7. 


TABLE 7 
ERRORS IN CARD SORTING IN THE DIFFERENTIATION 
PHASE 
Grou Torat MEAN SD SE 
hans dnt a SO YL Nase URL CTITIEENC TET 
I 216 14.4 3-999 1.069 
2 233 15.5 3.502 936 


LL  — — — — 


However, the point at which these differen- 
tiations were made available for the groups 
differed: for Group 1, preshock; for Group 2, 
postshock. 

Table 8 presents the distribution and per- 
centage of expectancies by concept and com- 
pares these with the actual percentage of test 
cards belonging to each concept. 


TABLE 8 
PERCENT OF TOTAL EXPECTANCIES FALLING InNTo 
EAcH oF THE CONCEPT CATEGORIES 
=— fo কতক 
CaRDs IN EACH 


NYN DR LNT AN OR 
ENA STP NTP CES + tn oT TE 
Color 13 285146001 081.043.1237. (38711:23 
Form 13 32 22328 61 33 41 24 
Number st hee 5 Mees bhi fed) 62 33 69 40 
Misc. 3 08 39 49 aA Im 23 13 
x2 263.813 3.871 14.364 
Pp <.o0r >.20 <.o1 


Since in Groups 1 and 2 there was equal 
exposure during differential training in the 
differentiation phase to the four concept cate- 
gories and in Group 3 there was lack of 
differential exposure to any one of the four 
concept categories, any deviation in the dis- 
tribution of expectancies for a group from 
the distribution of available cards in each of 
the categories must be considered to be due 
to the effect of differential reinforcement in 
the training phase. In other words, if train- 
ing were omitted, one would expect the dis- 
tribution of expectancies by category for each 
of the groups to conform to the actual per- 
centage of cards available for them to react 
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to in each of the categories. According to 
the chi squares in Table 8, and accepting the 
foregoing assumption, one may conclude that 
the differential reinforcement in Phase Tr 
had no significant effect on the distribution 
of expectancy reactions for Group 2. 

At a more general level, one may speculate 
that each reinforcement gave 5 information 
about the hypothesis he was using for that 
particular card sort. Thus, in Group 71, the 
differential training in Phase Dt made certain 
hypotheses available for testing in Phase Tr. 
‘The reinforcement occurring in this phase 
tended mainly to confirm the miscellaneous 
hypothesis. Members of Group 2 did not 
have pertinent hypotheses available during 
Phase ‘Tr, but formulated what hypotheses 
they could. During Phase Dt these hypothe- 
ses were found not to be among the relevant 
hypotheses. Since no further opportunity 
was presented to test any of the available 
hypotheses resulting from Phase Dt, the sub- 
jects in Group 2 adopted and dropped them 
in random fashion. Group 3, while not hav- 
ing the correct hypothesis available at any 
time during the experiment, also had no 
clear-cut basis for rejecting whatever hypothe- 
ses they may have been trying in Phase Tr. 
Apparently, from the data in Table 6, 
Group 3 had been working predominantly 
on hypotheses which were related to cards 
falling mainly in the number and miscel- 
laneous' categories. Such an hypothesized 
process at least parallels the facts of Group 3’s 
deviation. 

Finally, in any experiment utilizing human 
subjects, the problem of motivation and other 
uncontrollable variables must be considered. 
Having placed the subjects in each of the 
three groups in random fashion and having 
Biven each subject the same instructions, it 
can only be assumed that differences in moti- 
vation between groups were not sufficiently 
great to account for the differences found in 
expectancy or learning. 

Because the situation was not equally dif- 
ferentiated for each of the groups, and be- 
cause individuals in general would rather be 
right than wrong, it was believed that the Ss 
for whom the situation was not as well differ- 
entiated might be reluctant to indicate many 
of the times when they expect shock. In 
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order to make the situation as permissive as 
possible, and to indicate to an S that he was 
not expected to be perfectly sure of each of 
his expectancies, a procedure was introduced 
whereby S indicated how certain he was of 
each of his expectancies. Besides making the 
situation more permissive, it was hoped that 
in this way some qualitative information 
might also be obtained. ‘Table 9 presents the 


TABLE 9 


PERCENTAGE OF ToTAL EXPECTANCIES FALLING INto 
THE VARIOUS CATEGORIES OF CERTAINTY 


Gaur DEocRrEE nf CERTAINTY 
1 20% 34% 46% 
2 29% 38% 33% 
3 47% 34% 19% 
| 
distribution of expectancies by degrees of 


certainty. Category I indicates the least de- 
gree of certainty and Category III the great 
est degree of certainty. | 
In terms of degree of certainty, 46 per cent 
of the choices of Group I (differential train 
ing before general training and shock) were 
at Level III of certainty; where differential 
training followed general training, as in 
Group 2, the percentage of Level III responses 
dropped to 33 per cent; and where no train 
ing phase was given at all, as in Group 3, 
percentage of “certain” responses dropped to 
19 per cent. Conversely, only 20 per cent. 
Group 1 choices were relatively tentative 
(Level IT), while 29 per cent of Group 2 and 
47 per cent of Group 3 choices were tentative. 
In other words, the group introduced into 
the general training (phase 2) with some 
tentative modes of problem solving already 
presented to them were more sure of theif 
judgments than a group whose training 
Phase was followed by the differential train 
ing phase 2; while the group with no difler 
ential training were least certain of theif 
decisions. An over-all chi-square test Of 
Table 9 yields a value of 28.698, which for 
four degrees of freedom results in PL 
‘These findings are in general in line WT 
those which do not consider the qualitative 
aspects of expectancy, as reported earlier if 
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SUMMARY 


An attempt has been made, through experi- 
mental use of the Wisconsin Card Sorting 
technique (2) and patterns of differentiation- 
training and negative reinforcement, to de- 
termine the effects of negative reinforcement 
introduced into an adequately differentiated 
situation as contrasted to an inadequately 
differentiated situation. 

In general, later learning (judged from 
accuracy of expectancy) is more efficient for 
the former than for the latter condition. 
Indeed, a group where negative reinforce- 
ment was introduced prior to differential 
training showed no greater accuracy in sub- 
sequent predictions of negative reinforce- 
ment than did a group where no differential 
training whatever was given. Further, the 
group which had first received differential 
training, then negative reinforcement, ex- 
pected significantly fewer shocks in a test 
situation than‘did a group given first nega- 
tive reinforcement, then differential training, 
then a test; or a group given only negative 
reinforcement followed by test. 

‘The results of the test of the experimental 
hypothesis have implications for the fields of 
clinical psychology and child development, 
provided two assumptions are made. If the 
findings may be generalized from the college 
student population on which they are based, 
and insofar as the experimental concepts 
Parallel or are analogous to the clinical-social 
Concepts, then one may by successive stages 
of Induction arrive at the stricture, “Give the 
child techniques for solving his problems.” 
Similar inductive steps would lead to the 
axiom relating the “toughness” of childhood 
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traumas to difficulties in later adaptive learn- 
ings. Implications for adult experience are 
also present: orientation programs (e.g., to 
college, hospital, exam sessions) are analogi- 
cally similar to this experimental situation. 
Again, analogically, the susceptibility of the 
average boy or girl to sexual trauma (the area 
of sex being poorly differentiated, on the 
average) might be thought of in light of 
these experimental findings. 

However, the authors wish to repeat that 
this experiment is one of analogues, not of 
rigorous derivations: the social-clinical con- 
cepts are broad and loose, operationally 
speaking; the experimental operations defin- 
ing the same concepts are much narrower 
and tighter; and generalization from the 
narrow and relatively tightly defined experi- 
mental concept to the broad and loosely 
defined social-clinical concept is, at the best 
tentative, and at the worst, misleading. 

Finally, the authors feel that this attempt 
to clarify the relationships between certain 
pragmatically grounded clinical and child 
development hypotheses and hypotheses de- 
rived from learning theories has been mod- 
erately successful, and perhaps more useful 
than either approach followed alone. 
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ETHNOCENTRISM, “INTOLERANCE OF AMBIGUITY,” AND 
ABSTRACT REASONING ABILITY * 


PATRICIA O'CONNOR 
Radcliffe College 


HIS paper presents the results of an ex- 

periment designed to investigate dif- 

ferences in abstract reasoning ability 
among individuals of varying degrees of eth- 
nocentric prejudice. ‘The study also explored 
the relation between “intolerance of ambigu- 
ity” and the ability to reason abstractly as 
well as the relation between ethnic prejudice 
and “intolerance of ambiguity.” Interest in 
the problem derives from the evidence that 
ethnocentric prejudice is associated with dif- 
ferences in perception and cognition. Percep- 
tual perseveration is positively correlated with 
ethnocentrism (3) and “intolerance of am- 
biguity” (10) as measured by attitude scales. 
In problem solving, prejudiced subjects tend 
to show rigidity (5, 7) and concreteness (7). 
‘They are also less adept at forming the con- 
cept of size as a basis for grouping objects 
and at reasoning deductively in problems in 
which there is more than one correct an- 


swer (5). 
EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 


Subjects 


Subjects (Ss) for the experiment were 
seventy-seven Harvard undergraduates en- 
rolled in an introductory course in social 
relations. Administered by the instructors, 
the questionnaires were answered anony- 
mously by groups of twelve to twenty stu- 
dents in section meetings. Results of the 
study are based on the responses of fifty-seven 
Ss; questionnaires of Ss having previous ex- 
perience with syllogistic reasoning were dis- 
carded before the data were analyzed. 


Questionnaire Measures 


‘The experimental questionnaire has three 
parts: 15 syllogisms, each consisting of two 
premises and three conclusions, Ss were to 


1The writer expresses her deep appreciation to Dr. 
R. D. Walk under whose direction the experiment was 
conducted and the original thesis prepared. She also 
thanks Dr. G. Lindzey for his many helpful suggestions 
in the writing of this paper. 
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mark each conclusion as valid or invalid in 
terms of the stated premises; a social atti- 
tudes scale measuring ethnocentrism and “in- 
tolerance of ambiguity”; questions as to col- 
lege grades for the previous year (midsemes- 
ter marks for freshmen), and religious pref- 
erence. 

The syllogism scale, used as a test of one 
kind of abstract reasoning ability, was taken. 
from Wilkins’ (13) study of the effect of 
changed material on the ability to reason 
syllogistically. Five logical forms each ap- 
pearing three times with different contents 
were employed. The order was random with 
the two restrictions that no two syllogisms of 
the same form or type of content follow each 
other directly. ‘The contents were of three 
types: familiar, symbolic, and “tricky.” Re- 
sponses to each conclusion were graded as 
Correct or incorrect and scores computed for 
each of the three types of content and for 
the total scale. Reproduced below is one set 
of syllogisms. 


(Familiar) Some people in the audience are 
laughing. Some children are in the audience, 
Therefore 

(a) some children are laughing; 
(6) some of the people laughing are children; 
(¢) some children are not laughing. 


In the familiar material the objects in the 
content are familiar, although the facts are 
not within the actual experience of the sub- 
jects. 


(Symbolic) Some a’s are b's. Some c's are a's, 
Therefore 
(a) some c’s are b’s; 
(&) some b’s are c's; 
(c) some c's are not b’s. 


‘The symbolic syllogisms are of the same 


form as the familiar, but the content consists 
of letters rather than words. 


(Tricky) Some dogs have long hair, Some pet 
animals are dogs. Therefore | 
(a) some pet animals have long hair; 
(2) some long-haired animals are pets; 
(c) some pet animals do not have long hair 
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In the tricky material, the truth or falsity 
of the statements in terms of experience is at 
variance with the logical validity in terms of 
the premises. In the example, the conclu- 
sions, correct in the experienced world, are 
invalid deductions from the premises. 

The social attitudes scale consisted of the 
cighteen items from the final revision of the 
California E (Ethnocentrism) scale, measur- 
ing anti-Negro, anti-Semitic, and chauvinis- 
tic attitudes and Walk’s (10) scale measuring 
“intolerance of ambiguity.” For the present 
study, in which E and A scale results were 
correlated, retaining the scales in their stand- 
ard wording so that agreement on all items 
represents ethnocentrism and “intolerance of 
ambiguity” could produce a false correlation 
between the variables measured. For this 
reason some items on each scale were changed 
so that agreement would indicate anti-ethno- 
centrism and “tolerance of ambiguity.” Re- 
sponses were scored on a seven-point scale 
according to direction and intensity of opin- 
ion, high scores representing ethnocentrism 
and “intolerance of ambiguity.” For Ss with 
a Jewish religious preference, E scale results 
Were based on the scales measuring anti- 
Negro attitudes and excessive patriotism, 
since for Jewish Ss scores on the anti-Semitic 
scale could not be interpreted as measuring 
outgroup prejudice. 

‘The A scale, unpublished elsewhere, is re- 
Produced below. In the questionnaire itself, 


E scale and A scale items were arranged at 
random. 


AR jE is more than one right way to do 
A Vl better to have a definite course 
possibiliues to be vacillating among several 
3. The best leaders gi i i 
VERE those ন RE Con ডি 
ae ee Person gets his life into a routine so 
details, ot always being bothered by petty 
RY can have feclings of love and hate 
6. It is beter iG Ld i 
ine SG Ba ante pa Rel 
icles! yy that might lea 
7: A man can be well informed even if there 


Are many subjects mn Whi. 
e u ye 
definite opi 2 ্‌ pon which he does not have a 


- It is better to tak: i 
‘ 0 take a chance on being a failure 
han to let your life get into a rut. ঠ 


to 
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REsuLTs 

Statistical Analysis 

In statistical treatment of the data it was 
decided to accept hypotheses indicating a re- 
lationship of a magnitude that would occur 
less than one time in twenty as a function of 
sampling variation. Since the hypotheses were 
one-directional, significance at the .05 point 
Was required for rejection of the null hypoth- 
esis. 


Propositions 


Hypothesis 1. Ethnocentrism is positively related 
to “intolerance of ambiguity.” 


Scores on the E and A scales show a posi- 
tive correlation that is statistically significant 
(r=.55; P<.05). Similarly a t-test indicates 
that Ss above the median in ethnocentrism 
are more “intolerant of ambiguity” than those 
below the median (1=4.00; p<.05). ‘The 
hypothesis was accepted. 


Hypothesis 2. Ethnocentrism is related to a poor 
ability to reason abstractly. 


Since syllogistic reasoning ability correlates 
positively with intelligence (13), it is neces- 
sary that any tendency intelligence has to 
vary with ethnocentrism be controlled when 
interrelating E scale results and syllogism test 
scores. College marks were used as a measure 
of intellectual ability. A correlation of —.24 
was found between high grades and ethno- 
centrism. ‘This is similar to the r=—.2 re- 
ported by Levinson (1, pp. 280-284) as a 
fairly consistent correlation between E scores 
and IQ test results. All parts of the syllogism 
scale correlated positively with high grades; 
therefore, partial correlation was used to con- 
trol the effects of the high grades-low preju- 
dice relationship. It was unnecessary to con- 
trol the variable of academic grades in the 


TABLE 1 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN E SCORES AND SYLLOGISM 
ScorEs WITH A SCORES HELD CoNsTANT (N=57)* 
—————_—_—_—______তত্ততততততততত্তত তি ত 


CONTENT Ys [ FY 
—  — —— — — 
Total —.368 2.94 <.০5 
Familiar —.-318 2.48 <.০5 
Symbolic —.351 2.63 <.০5 
“Tricky” —.220 1.67 <.০5 


————“— — — — — 
* A + of 1.65 is required for significance at the .05, 
point. 
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t-tests because “high E’s” and “low E's” were 
almost identical in mean rank group. 

Partial correlation was also used to ascer- 
tain what the relationship between ethnocen- 
trism and abstract reasoning ability would be 
with “intolerance of ambiguity” held con- 
stant. As Table 1 shows there is a significant 
relationship between ethnocentrism and a 
poor ability to reason abstractly. The hypoth- 
esis was accepted. 

Hypothesis 3. “Intolerance of ambiguity” is re- 
lated to a poor ability to reason abstractly. 

Since either by correlation or t-tests A score 
does not vary with college grades, no correc- 
tion was made for this factor in analysis of 
data. 

The correlation between syllogism score 
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subjects who are not high in both E-scale 
and A-scale scores tend to be very similar 
as groups in their performance on the yl 
logism test. There is no indication from the | 
data ‘that “intolerance of ambiguity” apart 
from ethnocentrism is associated with a poor 
ability to reason abstractly. ‘The hypothesis 
is therefore rejected. 

Hypothesis 4. Ethnocentrism is related to a 
tendency to be less successful in dealing with cog- 
nitive tasks that require an abstract orientation 


than with problems requiring a more concrete 
orientation. 


‘To test this assumption, Ss’ scores on the 
familiar material were compared with their 
performances on the symbolic and tricky ma- 
terial by a somewhat involved statistical pro-. 


TABLE 2 
DIFFERENCE IN MEAN SYLLOGISM SCORE FOR SUBJECTS ABOVE AND BELOW THE MEDIAN IN E AND A Scorss | 
(N=57) ) 
GRouPs N MEAN ScoRE MEAN Dir. SE t ? 
Low E-Low A 22 30.32 
High E-High A 22 25.05 5.27 1.96 2.69 <5 
Low E-High A 6 29.50 . 
High E-High A. 22 25.05 4-45 2.84 1.57 2% 
High E-Low A 7 30.71 ) 
High E-High A 22 25.05 5.66 2.88 1.97 >.05' 


* A ¢ of 2,05 is required for significance at the five per cent level of confidence. 


and A scores indicates “intolerance of am- 
biguity” is not related to ability to reason 
abstractly if E scores are held constant. The 
direction of relationship is that predicted for 
the total and tricky material but not for the 
familiar and symbolic contents. Correlations 
Vary from —.12 (tricky material) to +-.04 
(symbolic) and do not approach statistical 
significance in any instance. 

The Ss were divided into four groups on 
the basis of having E scores and A scores 
above or below the median. Comparisons 
were made among high E’s-high A’s, high 
E’slow A’s, low E’s-high A’s and low E’s- 
low A’s. Ss. who are above the mean in 
both ethnocentrism and “intolerance of ambi- 
guity” are significantly poorer in abstract rea- 
soning than those below the mean in both 
measures. The high E’s-high A’s do not differ 
significantly from the other two subgroups, 
but the trend is marked (Table 2). The 


cedure. Each S’s scores on the symbolic and 
tricky materials were subtracted from his 
score on the familiar material. ‘The result 
ing sets of figures were correlated with Ee 
scale scores. Performance on the familiar 
content was held constant by partial correla 
tion since Ss who had high scores on the 
familiar material tended to lose more points 
as compared with the other Ss. By this means 
it was tested to what extent a poorer performs 
ance on the symbolic or tricky material a8 
compared with the familiar material is 2550 
ciated with ethnocentrism. s 
Ethnocentrism correlates .15 (t=1.08) with 
a relatively poor performance on the symbolic 
material and .18 (t=1.47) with a compares 
tively low score on the tricky material. Sine 
a t of 1.65 is required for significance at the 
05 point, our hypothesis must be rejected. 


Hypothesis 5. “Intolerance of ambiguity 
related to a tendency to be less successful in 
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ing with cognitive tasks that require an abstract 
orientation than with tasks requiring a more con- 
crete orientation. 


“Jntolerance of ambiguity” is positively re- 
lated to a comparatively low score on the 
symbolic material (r=.09, t=.69) and on the 
tricky material (r=.18; t=1.36). ‘The hy- 
pothesis is not supported to a degree reaching 
statistical significance and is thus rejected. 

Although they do not reach statistical sig- 
nificance, the tendencies for ethnocentric sub- 
jects and subjects who are “intolerant of am- 
biguity” to perform less successfully on the 
abstract than on the concrete material is in 
the direction hypothesized in all cases. For 
this reason, the rejections of hypotheses 4 
and 5 are tentative ones. It would be desir- 
able to set up experiments with other kinds of 
cognitive tasks as further tests of the hypoth- 
eses, since our results are too vague to allow 
definite conclusions. 


Discussion 


Results of this study indicate that, as an- 
other investigator (3). has found, ethnocen- 
trism is associated with “intolerance of am- 
biguity.” ‘They also substantiate the idea that 
ethnocentric people have more difficulty in 
reasoning abstractly than less prejudiced 
people of comparable intelligence (5). Not 
supported, however, is the notion (3, 7) that 
the element in ethnocentrism related to poor 
abstract reasoning ability is “intolerance of 
ambiguity.” 

Goldstein and Sheerer’s (4) work had 
shown that brain-injured patients are char- 
acterized both by rigidity and an inability to 
adopt the abstract attitude. ‘To Rokeach (7) 
this served as a rationale for predicting that 
Since prejudiced people were “rigid” they 
Would also be “concrete.” In finding that 
ethnocentrism is related to rigidity (a form 
of “intolerance of ambiguity”), and concrete- 
ness to prejudice and rigidity (7, 8, 9); he did 
ER clarify more precisely the interrelation- 
Ship among the three variables. 

« From the present study it would seem that 

CEE of ambiguity” is related to poor 
abstract reasoning ability only when it is asso- 
a with ethnocentrism. ‘Thus the aspect 
EE relevant to this problem is 
on ifferent from “intolerance of ambigu- 

J.” Frenkel-Brunswik (3) has pointed out 
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that in prejudice the criterion of judgment is 
generally an external one, such as color. “Ex- 
ternal” is similar in meaning to perceptual 
or concrete. That is, people who accept or 
reject others on the basis of the ethnocentrist 
are “abstracting concretely.” 

A suggestion derivable from the present 
study is that it is the concreteness of ethno- 
centrism apart from “intolerance of ambigu- 
ity” that is related to an inability to reason 
abstractly. If individuals were to adopt the 
concrete attitude in both their social relation- 
ships and in their cognitive orientations, eth- 
nocentrism and a poor ability to reason ab- 
tractly would result. ‘The evidenge that 
rigidity and concreteness are sometimes asso- 
ciated (7) does not imply that they must al- 
ways occur together. It is not certain that a 
person who is “intolerant of ambiguity” 
would, of necessity, avoid ambiguities by a 
concrete approach; nor would the concrete- 
ness of ethnocentric prejudice always be a 
manifestation of a generalized “intolerance 
of ambiguity.” It is the argument of this 
paper that the relationship among the three 
Variables is: ethnocentrism.is associated with 
a relatively poor ability to reason abstractly 
and with “intolerance of ambiguity.” “In- 
tolerance of ambiguity” and abstract reason- 
ing ability are not related apart from their 
common tendency to vary with degree of 
ethnocentrism. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


In an attempt to investigate the relations 
between abstract reasoning ability, ethnocen- 
trism, and “intolerance of ambiguity,” a test 
of syllogistic reasoning together with attitude 
scales measuring ethnocentrism and “intoler- 
ance of ambiguity” were filled out anony- 
mously by fifty-seven students in a classroom 
setting. 

The results indicate that: 

1. Ethnocentrism is positively associated 
with “intolerance of ambiguity.” 

2. Ethnocentrism is related to a poor ability 
to reason abstractly. 

3. “Intolerance of ambiguity” as ‘measured 
in this study is associated with a poor abil- 
ity to reason abstractly only if accompanied 
by ethnocentrism. 

4. ‘The notion that concreteness in orienta- 
tion and the inability to reason abstractly are 
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related to some aspect of ethnocentrism other 
than “intoleranée of ambiguity” should be 
investigated. 

5. ‘There seems to be a tendency for ethno- 
centric subjects and subjects who are “intol- 
erant of ambiguity” to be less successful in 
solving problems that require a relatively 
concrete orientation. ‘This hypothesis has not 
been adequately tested in the present study 
and should be tested by other means. 
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been shown by past studies to be a rela- 

tively stable function. Hertz reported 
a splitchalf reliability of the M function as 
745 (4); Thornton and Guilford (9), one of 
768 and one of .919; Vernon (11), one of 
745. Altus and Thompson (1), using the 
test-retest method, reported a tetrachoric co- 
efficient of reliability of .93, an r of 82. In- 
animate movement (m) appears to be an 
unreliable measure; Altus and Thompson (1) 
reported a tetrachoric reliability coefficient 
(test-retest) of only .15. The reliability of 
FM, animal movement (5), does not appear 
to have been measured. 

Rorschach (7) claimed that the projection 
of humans in action on his ten ink blots 
Was an indication, among other things, of 
intelligence at work. Subsequent investi- 
gators have borne him out. Hertz (4) re- 
ported an r of .259 between M and IQ level 
for Junior high school students; had she used 
MA instead of IQ for this group the r un- 
doubtedly would have been higher. Witten- 
born (12) also reports a positive relation be- 
tween the number of M in the Rorschach 
Protocols among Yale undergraduates and 
certain ‘measures of aptitude and of intelli- 
gence. Altus and Thompson (1), also using 
TEE reported two 7's, .37 and .41, 

tween the number of M projected and two 
Measures of verbal intelligence. Tucker (10), 
Using 100 neurotic veterans, reports an rT of 
A between full-scale Wechsler IQ’s and the 
Le of M; rather interestingly, the single 
he VT: Similarities, gave an r of .447 with 
ক EE a coefficient which is con- 
Sich ly higher than for the full-scale IQ. 

2 (8) found, however, that very bright 
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T M function in the Rorschach has 
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adult Negroes gave only about one-half the 
number of M given by a control group of 
whites. So far as is known, this “race” 
differential has not been followed up. Ror- 
schach’s belief in M as a partial measure of 
intelligence appears, therefore, to have been 
vindicated. 

Wittenborn, in his factor analysis of certain 
aspects of the Rorschach, reported that “An 
examination of numerous scatter diagrams 
between a variety of scoring categories gave 
no indication that the relationships were 
nonlinear” (13, Pp. 261). On the other hand, 
Cronbach claims that “Many of the significant 
Rorschach scores give sharply skewed dis- 
tributions for most populations” (3, p. 405); 
he further says “The regression of W on R 
is definitely curved” (3, P- 453)- W and R 
are two of the 20 Rorschach variables used 
by Wittenborn in his factor analysis. Altus 
and ‘Thompson (1) reported a nonlinear re- 
lationship between M and two measures of 
verbal intelligence. Where the number of 
M gave an r of .37 with the Altus Measure 
of Verbal Aptitude, the corresponding eta 
was .54; with the Ohio Psychological Ex- 
amination, Form 21, the r was 4T, the eta, 
‘63. The N for the first set of coefficients 
was 128; for the second, 100. Despite Witten- 
born’s statement relative to his scattergrams, 
there appears to be more than a little dubiety 
about the acceptance of linearity among cer- 
tain significant Rorschach variables. 


THE PRESENT STUDY - 


The present study was designed to inquire 
further into the following problems: (a) 
What type of M brought about the curvi- 
linearity between M and verbal intelligence 
noted by the writers in their previous study? 
(2) Are Beck's popular M's (2) so fully 
saturated with verbal intelligence as are the 
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more original M’s, i.e., those which are not 
popular? (c) Is FM related to intelligence 
and to M, and if so, is the relationship linear? 
(d) Does summating M and FM increase the 
observed relationship with an intelligence 
test? ‘The population used consisted of 100 
college undergraduates. ‘The group Ror- 
schach was administered to them, following 
Munroe’s directions (6). The obtained 7's 
and correlation ratios are given in Table 1. 


TABLE 1 


SoME 7's AND ETAS, WITH THE PROBABILITY (p) oF 
A SIGNIFICANT DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THEM 


VARIABLES CORRELATED jj eta F) N 
MC ELEM sia sate BPS 0 5 SEGA *29 .59 .001I 100 
Ohio * vs. (M— popular M) *40 68 .o01 100 
Ohio * vs. (M+FM). +33 “s501.,10... 100 
Ohio * vs. popular M +19 .34 .75 100 
Ohio * vs. FI +19 .35 ‘75 100 


* Ohio Psychological Examination, Form 21. 


It will be noted that the r between M and 
FM is .29; this figure is fairly close to the r 
of .375 found by Wittenborn (13). The re- 
gression of M on FM is, however, definitely 
curved, since eta reaches .59 and the confi- 
dence level for the difference between the two 
correlations is .001. The number of M after 
the removal of the stereotyped or popular 
M gives an r of .40 with the Ohio, a figure 
which is synonymous with the 41 found 
previously for the total number of M, in- 
cluding the populars. ‘The eta for the un- 
stereotyped M and Ohio is .68.' Since our 
level of confidence for the difference between 
the two types of correlations is here .00r, it 
may fairly definitely be assumed that the 
regression of the unstereotyped M on intelli- 
gence is nonlinear. It will be noted in the 
table that the r and eta for popular M versus 
Ohio are .19 and .34, respectively; the dif- 
ference between the two correlations is not 
significant. ‘The unstereotyped M is obvi- 
ously the better measure of intelligence; and 
the relationship is significantly curved, while 
that of the relatively stereotyped M appears 
not to be. It must be admitted, however, 
that the range of the poular M is not so great 
as for the M which is not popular. ‘This dif- 
ference in range may account for the low 
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r of popular M with Ohio and the lack of 
significant curvilinearity between the two 
variables. 

The sum of M+-FM yields an r of 33, 
an eta of .50, when correlated with the Ohio. 
‘The addition of FM to M tends to rule out 
the certainty of curvilinearity of regression; 
and, likewise, it tends to reduce the saturation 
of M with intelligence. FM by itself gives 
an 7 of .19, an eta of .35, with the Ohio— 
the difference between the coefficients being 
of no statistical significance. ‘The m, or inani- 
mate movement, variable gave too norrow 
a range to justify the use of an r; conse- 
quently, a tetrachoric coefficient (graphic es. 
timation) was calculated between m and 
Ohio: It came to .16. The hierarchy of the 
movement function in the Rorschach when 
scaled in terms of its association with intelli- 
gence for college students appears to be as 
follows: (a) the unstereotyped M (M-— 
popular M) yield the highest coefficient; (b) 
M, or the sum of stereotyped and unstereo- 
typed M, is next; (c) FM, popular M, and m 
all yield positive, though low, correlations. 

‘The study by Tucker (10) mentioned pre- 
viously might appear to offer some disagree- 
ment with the findings reported above. He 
found that the sum of FM and m correlated 
350 with the full-scale IQ’s of 100 male neu- 
rotics, while the corresponding r for M is 
only .262. The writers suspect that the rela- 
tively poor showing of M in Tucker's study 
is due to (a) the low mean number of M 
for his group, 1.81; and (b) the fact that 
85 per cent of his group had such a narrow 
range of M, zero to three. The relatively 
good showing of FM--m is doubtless a func 
tion of (a) the higher mean and sigma for 
this variable, and. (&) the wider spread of 
certain scores, 87 per cent falling into the 
zero to five range. It may well be, also, that 
for neurotics FM is as good a measure 0! 
intelligence as is M since neurotic tendencies, 
according the Klopfer (5), appear to corrupt 
or debase the M tendency into an FM one. 


SUMMARY 
1. One hundred college undergraduates 
were administered the Group Rorschach, ac- 
cording to Munroe’s directions (6), and the 
Ohio Psychological Examination, Form 21. 
A previous study (1) had shown the M func- 
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tion to be the best measure of intelligence in 
the Rorschach, yielding an r of .41 with the 
Obio, an eta of 63 with the same criterion. 
‘The regression of M on intelligence was sig- 
nificantly curvilinear for this group. 

2. The present study shows that the curvi- 
linear regression of M on intelligence is, ap- 
parently, a function of the unstereotyped M. 
Popular M yields an r of .19, an eta of .34 with 
the Ohio; the unstereotyped M (total M minus 
popular M) yields an r of .40, an eta of .68. 
The latter coefficient is significantly nonlinear 
(.001 l.c.) while the eta for popular M is not 
significantly divergent from its r. 

3. FM correlates .19 with Ohio, while the 
eta is .35, a statistically nonsignificant dif- 
ference. ‘The r of FM vs. M is .29; the eta 
is .59; the regression of M on FM is definitely 
curvilinear, the level of confidence being .001. 
FM appears, therefore, to be somewhat re- 
lated to intelligence, probably in a linear 
fashion; it is fairly closely associated with 
the M function, apparently in a nonlinear 
Way. 

4. When the sum of M and FM is corre- 
lated with the Ohio, the obtained relationships 
(r of .33, eta of 50) are lower than for M 
alone. 

5. The clue to the saturation of M with 
intelligence appears to lie in the unstereo- 
typed, somewhat “original” M; popular M, 
FM and m, while correlating positively with 
intelligence, do so at a relatively low degree. 
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CLINICAL INSIGHT AS A FUNCTION OF GROUP PROCESS * 


EVERETT W. BOVARD, JR. 
University of Toronto 


VEN nominal consideration of the ex- 
tensive literature in group therapy (11) 
suggests that this procedure has certain 

emotional consequences for the clinical pa- 
tient. Among these can be said to be facilita- 
tion of the participant’s ability to communi- 
cate his feelings with regard to past or present 
interpersonal relations (1, 12) and the facili- 
tation of identification with other members 
of the group and with the group therapist 
(1, 10, 15). ‘The definition of identification 
to be used in this paper will be that of Gard- 
ner Murphy: 

Tendency to view oneself as one with another 

person and act accordingly (13, p. 989). 


Finally, a presumable third effect of group 
therapy, if the other two mentioned do in- 
deed obtain, might be facilitation of the indi- 
vidual’s clinical insight into the personality 
dynamics of other persons. Insight with re- 
gard to others will be used here, in an adapta- 
tion of a definition by Dymond (5, p. 228), to 
imply both the intellectual and emotional 
realization by the subject of the circumstances 
and relationships out of which the behavior 
of others has arisen. 

If these effects are obtainable for clinical 
patients in group therapy sessions, there 
seems no a priori reason to assume that they 
could not also be obtained for normal sub- 
jects in an experimental group. ‘Through 
use of a control group, it might then be pos- 
sible to isolate variables in the group process 
most closely associated with the obtained con- 
sequences, 


‘THE PRroBLEM 


‘This study is, therefore, an investigation 
of conditions relevant to development of com- 


1This study was derived from a doctoral disserta- 
tion (2) completed at the University of Michigan in 1949, 
under the guidance of Dr. George A. Satter, Dr. Harold 
Guetzkow, and Dr. Donald G. Marquis. The writer 
wishes to acknowledge his indebtedness to these persons, 
whose cooperation and friendly interest made the project 
possible, while at the same time the writer assumes 
full responsibility for the present form of this study. 
‘The writer would also like to express his gratitude to 
Dr. Wilbert J. McKeachie, for his invaluable assistance 
in the design and execution of the thesis project, and 


munication of feeling, identification and clin- 
ical insight in the small face-to-face group. 
‘The immediate problem was the determina-. 
tion of differential effects on these variables 
of two contrasting group leadership tech- 
niques—group-centered, akin to the activity 
group therapy of Slavson (14), and leader- 
centered, patterned after traditional college 
classroom procedure. ‘The differential effects 
of these techniques on perception of an ob- 
jective stimulus (3) and on interpersonal af- 
fect (4) in the small face-to-face group, have 
been discussed elsewhere. 

Specific hypotheses were: That discussion 
of a problem in human relations in a group- 
centered unit, compared to a leader-centered 
unit, would 

1. be more oriented towards analysis in 
terms of feeling rather than towards objective 
analysis; 

2. contain more references to the patient 
Whose problems were being considered, thus 
indirectly showing more identification with 
the patient; 

3. evidence on the whole more understand. 
ing of the personality dynamics involved in 
the problem. 


METHop 


Apparatus and administrative procedure. It was 
suspected that the deeper emotional consequences 
of group process could best be brought out by 
letting two comparable units, one group-center 
and the other leader-centered, mull over a striking 
problem in the area of personality, presente 
through a film. 

It was thought, following an hypothesis suggested 
by Hutt (9), that the group member would deem 
it safer to express some of his deeper feelings In 
regard to a concrete, external problem that the 
whole group was discussing with him, than he 
would either in a private interview with an expert 
menter or on an anonymous questionnaire. 

For this reason the 16 mm. sound film, “The 
Feeling of Rejection,” produced by the National 
Film Board of Canada, was shown to the two units 
involved in this experiment, after each had met for 
a total of 39 hours. Following the showing, ea 
group was asked to discuss the problem of ‘what 


to Miss Marian Heilman of the Conference Research 
Project at the University, for special services render 


in connection with coding. 
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made the girl in this film the way she was.” The 
teacher, who was the same for both sections, took 
no part in either discussion. 

Each discussion was transcribed on a wire re- 
corder for approximately 16 minutes. The exact 
time covered by each transcription was 16 minutes 
and 5 seconds for the group-centered-unit discus- 
sion, and 15 minutes and 29 seconds for the leader- 
centered-unit discussion. 

The Educational Film Library Association's sum- 
mary of the film follows: 


The case of Margaret who at 23 had not yet learned 
to make decisions independent of her mother. When 
she goes to a psychiatrist to learn the reasons for her 
headaches and tired fecling, she reveals that when a 
child she was afraid of losing the love of her parents 
and, as a result, learned to acquiesce to all their 
demands. When she realizes the cause of her trouble, 
she begins to assert herself and become well-adjusted. 


Design. Two sections from the elementary psy- 
chology course in the 1948 spring semester at the 
University of Michigan were chosen for the ex- 
periment. Each section had 25 students, mostly 
sophomores. Of these, 22 were present in the 
group-centered section on the day of the film 
presentation, and 16 in the leader-centered. The 
Number who actually participated in the discussion 
in each case was 12 in the group-centered, and 9 in 
the leader-centered section. Thus 57 per cent of 
those present in the group-centered class, and 56 
Per cent of those present in the leader-centered 
class, took part in the discussion. 

The sections were roughly matched for score on 
the Otis Self-Administering Test of Mental Ability, 
higher form A (20 minute test period); grade point 
average for the previous semester, number of vet- 
nD and number of girls (2). The respective 

igures for group- and leader-centered sections 
Were: Otis form A, 54.0 and 55.0; grade point 
average, 2.37 and 2.81; number of veterans, 14 and 
15, and number of girls, 6 and 2. As can be seen, 
the only really marked difference between these 
Fe in original composition was the number of 
ln sections had the same teacher. The course 

tent, assignments, examinations, and relative 
amounts of time devoted to lecture, discussion, and 
hs rains were kept the same for both sections. 

¢ two sections met for one hour three times a 
Hs during the I5-week semester. 
BELG differences between group- and 

EE a zt te দন He ee: A 

ঠি CT 
briefly summarized Here ie FETA 


1. Interaction. In the group-centered ber. 
: 1 process, member- 
াঃ nbs verbal interaction was encouraged by a 
a Specific techniques, including circular seating 
Eo EC of leader-directed questions back to the 
oe a leader-centered process, such interaction, 
ফা spring up, was gently but firmly discouraged, 
Es al interaction was largely channeled between 
ন 2 er and individual members. 
NE ote decision. In the group-centered process, 
AS Es to a number of decisions concerning day-to- 
lure of the class, including timing of cxamina- 
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tions and length of lectures, was left to the class. 
Whenever the group-centered section came to such a 
decision, the leader merely instructed his leader-centered 
section to follow the same procedure. 

3. Leader's role. In the group-centered process, the 
teacher's role was fixed by the group following dis- 
cussion as member of the group, instigator, and resource 
person. In the matched section, the teacher fixed his 
own role as leader rather than member of the group, 
moderator, and resource person. a 


Procedural variation. It was important in the 
present experiment to determine whether these pro- 
cedural differences in leadership technique, particu- 
larly in regard to verbal interaction and role 
assignment, really had been obtained as prescribed. 

In regard to interaction, a check made by outside 
observers who recorded one session each of the two 
sections during a three-week period that began 
with the 12th week of the semester, showed that 
the proportion of total member remarks directed 
to other members (rather than to the leader) was 
61 in the group-centered class, and .10 in the 
matched leader-centered class. ‘The unit of inter- 
action was what one person said at one time, 

ess of how long he took to say it. The 
standard error of this difference was .019, and the 
critical ratio obtained, 26.8, indicated that the differ- 
ence could be accepted as statistically significant at 
the 1 per cent level of confidence. 

As for group decisions, the teacher encouraged 
some on matters of day-to-day procedure in the 
group-centered unit, but none in his matched 
Jeader-centered group, as his daily diary for the 
two sections indicates (2, appendix). 

A check on the required role differences, made 
at the end of the semester by means of an anony- 
mous questionnaire, revealed the somewhat surpris- 
ing information that a majority of the members of 
both sections perceived their teacher as having been 
a member of the group. Further, there was no 
significant difference between the two units in 
rating of the teacher on an 11-point affect scale 0 
or in evaluation of the teacher's effectiveness (2 
In each of these three variables, there was a slight 
bias in favor of the group-centered section, but not 
enough to be statistically significant for any one 
variable. All ratings were, of course, anonymous. 

Finally, it should be noted that no member of 
cither section checked the questionnaire item, “The 
leader doesn’t give the members of the class enough 
emotional support.” However, 36.4 per cent of 
the leader-centered section checked the item, “The 
Jeader tends to forget about some people in the 
class,” on the same anonymous questionnaire, com- 
pared to 5 per cent of the group-centered unit. 
This difference is statistically significant at the 
1 per cent level of confidence, and indicates at 
least some difference in the way subjects in the 
two experimental groups perceived their common 
teacher's respective roles. 

The over-all results suggest that, although the 
actual functioning of the teacher had to be quite 
different in group-centered compared to leader- 
centered process, his role was perceived as much 
the same, with the exception noted above, and he 
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was liked and respected as a teacher to approxi- 
mately the same extent in both groups. 


REsuLTs 


Communication of feeling. To test the 
hypothesis that the discussion of the film 
problem by the group-centered unit would 
be more oriented towards feeling than the 
comparable discussion of the matched leader- 
centered unit, an affect rating scale was 
devised for coding of the two discussion type- 
scripts. Points on the scale ranged from 0 
for a completely objective analysis,> with no 
feelings expressed, to 4 for a completely feel- 
ing-oriented statement,’ with no objective 
analysis present. Units for the coding were 
the participation segments (what a person 
said at one time in sequence) in the two 
typescripts. Results of the coding, presented 
in ‘Table 1, support the initial hypothesis. 


TABLE 1 
MEAN AFFECT RATINGS FOR DISCUSSION PARTICIPA- 
TION UNiurts 
MEAN, G/C MEAN, L/C SEaits. CR p 
2.67 1.43 270 4.59 <.o1 


Identification. ‘The second hypothesis was 
that the discussion of the group-centered unit 
Would contain more references to the girl 
Whose problems were being considered in the 
film, thus indirectly evidencing more iden- 
tification with her. This hypothesis was also 
tested by coding. Ideas in the discussion were 
the coding units. As Table 2 indicates, the 
results support the hypothesis, 

Reliability of coding. To obtain reliabil- 
ity estimates of these two codings, a second 
coder was asked to do a check coding on 
both. ‘The reliability between the two coders 
Was computed according to formulas de- 
veloped by Guetzkow at the University of 
Michigan Conference Research Project (8). 
‘The theoretical proportion (Pyeor) of agree- 
ment between two coders assumed to have 

2 Example of completely objective analysis from the 
typescripts: “T think that it... I don’t know what 
you call it because I haven't studied my terms but I 
think her main trouble is a childhood dependence, . . .” 

‘8 Example of a completely feeling-oriented statement 
from the typescripts: “I don’t think it was a matter of 


not wanting to do the ironing but she wanted to Fe) 
to the movies too.” 
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TABLE 2 


PROPORTION OF IDEA UNriTs CopED IN CATEGORY OF 
REFERENCE TO PATIENT 


== SSS —— 


GRoUP- LEADER- 
CENTERED CENTERED 
n prop. n prop. SEairt. CR [) 
98 .888 59  .203 +072 9.51 <.0! 


equal ability is calculated at the lower limit 
possible, given the obtained proportion of 
agreement between Coders 1 and 2, at the 
1 per cent level of confidence (8, p. 53). The 
Obtained proportion of agreement is of course 
one sample of the Piyueor. Agreement is here 
defined as the proportion of units coded the 
same way by the two coders, to total units 
coded. Using the lower limit of Pineo a 
value for p, the reliability estimate, is derived 
(8, p. 51). ‘This is the least value* p might 
take 99 times out of 100, given the obtained 
agreement, the number of units (n) and 
the number of categories (k). The reliabil- 
ity estimates derived are presented in Table 
3. 
TABLE 3 


ESTIMATE OF RELIABILITY OF CoDING PROCEDURES 


RELIABILITY 
Cops n k Pot. Pineor (p”) 
Affect 96 5 417 +297 479 
Reference to 
patient 62 2 871 717 829 


It will be noted that the reliability for the 
affect scale coding is rather low. ‘To alleviate 
any doubt as to the reliability of the difference 
found between the means for the two sections 
on this scale by Coder 1, the coding of Coder 
2 was used to compute these means, and the 
results compared. ‘This comparison can be 
seen in Table 4. 

‘Thus although the means on this scale for 
both sections are consistently higher for 
Coder 1 than for Coder 2, nevertheless the 


“Tt should be noted that when two coders randori é 
classify material into categories, where k equ If 
number of categories, the p becomes 1/k (8, p- 51). ন 
the two coders agree completely, then p becomes 1.00. 
Thus p represents the reliability of the coding. 


CLINICAL INsiGHT AS A FUNCTION OF GROUP PRoOcEss 


difference between means of the group-cen- 
tered unit and the leader-centered unit is 


TABLE 4 


MEAN AFFECT RATINGS MADE ON PARTICIPATION 
Uxrrs By Two CopERs 


ConER MEAN,G/C MEAN,L/JC SEairt. CR [) 


4.59 <-o1 
4.71 <.o1 


I 2.67 
2 1.63 


1.43 -270 
*65 208 


about the same for both coders, and the crit- 
ical ratio of the difference between means 
over the standard error of that difference 
is about the same. Therefore despite its low 
reliability, the affect scale coding seems to 
present evidence of a real difference between 
the means of the two sections on the scale. 

Another estimate of the reliability of the 
coding procedure was obtained by comparing 
the actual agreement found between Coders 
1 and 2 with that to be expected purely by 
chance (8, p. 51). ‘The results are shown in 
‘Table 5. 


TABLE 5 


AGREEMENT OBTAINED BY ‘TWO CoDERS COMPARED TO 
AGREEMENT EXPECTED BY CHANCE IF UNits 
ARE CATEGORIZED AT RANDOM 


Prop. _, Prop. 
ConE Os. By CHANCE SEaitrt. CR FY 
Affect 41 
Rell io 417 +200 +0648 3.35 <-.o1 
Patient 871 +500 +0764 4.86 <.o1 


Understanding of dynamics. A third propo- 
sition formulated concerning the conse- 
quences of the two kinds of group process 
¥e that group-centered members would evi- 
Ne more clinical insight into the person- 
a'ity dynamics of other persons than would 
ELH members. ‘The specific hy- 
tt esis Was that the typescript of the 16- 
ee discussion by the group-centered 
ih On the problem, “What made the girl 
|S this film the way she was?” would evi- 
better clinical insight than would the 
A typescript for the leader-centered 
EN t should be recalled here that both 
a ons had the same teacher, and had ex- 

Y the same course content, organization, 
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assignments, and role-playing situations, the 
major difference between them being the ex- 
tent to which section members talked to one 
another in class meetings. 

‘The two typescripts were submitted to two 
clinical psychologists, hereinafter referred to 
as Judges A and B,5 for their independent 
evaluation of the degree of clinical insight 
evidenced in each typescript. ‘The evaluators 
first read the synopsis of the film presented 
above and a brochure which included a num- 
ber of stills from the film, together with ex- 
planatory comment and selections from the 
dialogue, prepared by the distributors of the 
film, the National Film Board of Canada. 
Neither of the two judges had seen the film. 
They knew nothing of the purpose of the 
experiment and nothing about the nature of 
the two groups that produced the discussion 
typescripts, beyond the fact they were classes. 

Following is Judge A’s evaluation. “First 
recording” refers to the group-centered unit, 
“second recording” to the leader-centered. 


It is a bit like guessing in the dark to attempt 
to evaluate the nature of clinical insight with regard 
to this picture, if one doesn’t know the picture 
thoroughly. However, some things do appear quite 
clear to me: 


First recording. This group is sensitive to the 
expression of feelings, types of mechanisms used to 
deal with conflicts and the varied and inter-related 
aspects of behavior of the “heroine.” The group 
senses much of the problems of an oedipal nature 
and the sibling and social difficulties and has a 
glimmering of the significance of repression and 
denial. 

Most of all, I'd like to comment on the marked 
degree of interaction and spontaneity of the group. 

Second recording. 64° produces strong, nega- 
tive countertransference in mel He dominates the 
group, stifles spontaneity, leads them to intellectual- 
izing and label-pinning. 3 

The group is insecure, aggressive, and formalistic. 

Little insight is shown by (most) members into 
the underlying dynamics. Major concern is with 
descriptive symptom elucidation and nosological 
considerations. As a group, this group shows far 
less understanding of the “heroine's” difficulties. 


sJudge A was Professor Max L. Hutt, Associate 
Professor of Psychology and Psychologist in the Neuro- 
psychiatric Institute at the University of Michigan, and 
Judge B was Dr. Daniel R. Miller, Assistant Professor 
of Psychology, and Chief, Clinical Services Division, 
Bureau of Psychological Services of the University of 
Michigan. 

6 This number identifies one of the subjects. Further 
data on the subjects who took part in this experiment, 
including affect scale ratings and notes on daily class 
behavior, can be found in the complete thesis (2). 
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Following is Judge B’s evaluation: 


First recording. 

Better insight. 

Discussed real issue, not abstract words like 
“psychoneurotic.” 

No one dominated the discussion or prompted 
others. 

This group seemed to be less frightened by the 
issues of the film and could take it more seriously 
and less defensively than the other. 

More questions were asked. An attempt was 
made to answer each by the group as a group. 

Td suspect the second group were psychology 
students, not the first. If this is true, it corroborates 
my hypothesis that training in psychological theory 
handicaps insightful thinking about people if it 
occurs without personal therapy or in a context of 
detailed case histories. 

Second recording. 

64 was very dominant and assigned the problem. 

64 scemed to need to isolate his feelings, espe- 
cially fear. 

64 set the problem off on an abstract verbal and 
meaningless talk. 

64 seemed to need to avoid insight in the prob- 
lem (his? he says so once) of the picture. His fear 
Wwas displaced to the microphone. 

The group could never get away from labelling 
with “black” names and thus was not enabled to 
cope with issues. 64 always turned the topic back 
to name-calling when others like 54 began to discuss 
issues. Thus he did not interfere when the subject 
changed to self-control which was safe for him. He 
was ably abetted by 51's topic manipulation. 


From the evaluations of Judges A and B, 
the two sections appeared so different after 
39 hours of mainly member-to-member verbal 
interaction in the group-centered, and 39 
hours of mainly leader-member verbal inter- 
action in the leader-centered, that they now 
were scarcely recognizable as having come 
from the same general population of small 
groups. In fact Judge B suggested that the 
group-centered section was not a psychology 
class at all. 

‘The reports of the two clinical psychologists 
appear to agree that the group-centered sec- 
tion displayed more clinical insight into the 
problem in human relations that confronted 
it. ‘The hypothesis that group-centered lead- 
ership leads to better understanding of per- 
sonality dynamics than leader-centered, is 
therefore supported. 


Discussion 


Interaction and the communication of feel- 
ing. It appears difficult to account for the 
difference in verbal communication of feeling 
obtained solely in terms of the major pro- 
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cedural variable, the difference in amount of 
member-to-member verbal interaction. It has 


been shown previously (4), however, that a | 


high degree of member-to-member verbal in- 
teraction in the small face-to-face group, such 
as was Obtained in the group-centered unit 
of the present experiment, tends to result in a 
high level of interpersonal affect among 
group members. Affect as here used refers 
only to the liking or disliking of group mem- 
bers for one another, as measured on an II- 
point rating scale(4) with minus five for 
extreme dislike, zero for neutrality and plus 
five for extreme liking. 

In an atmosphere of heightened positive 
affect, work in group therapy further sug- 
gests (12, 15), individuals will feel freer to 
communicate their feelings — hostile or 
friendly, as the case may be. 

It can therefore be suggested that verbal 
interaction is not a sufficient condition for the 
communication of feeling. This latter higher- 
order process will only be manifested when 
the delicate threads of positive affect have 
already been established between members of 
the small group, through verbal interaction, 
or by other means. ‘The emotional rela 
tionship is prior to the communication of 
feeling. 

‘The positive affect upon which the com- 
munication of feeling is based in a given 
interpersonal relationship may be, of course, 
itself based on unrealistic and distorted per- 
ceptions of that relationship. ‘The present 
argument is that, so long as the affective 
base is there, communication of feeling wi 
be facilitated, whether the affective relation- 
ship is anchored in probably true or in autis 
tic perceptions. 

Insight and role-taking. A direct connec 
tion between the major independent variab 
of the present experiment, the amount ©! 
member-to-member verbal interaction, an 
the difference obtained between the two 
groups tested in degree of insight into person- 
ality dynamics, is also difficult to establish. 

It can be suggested, however, that the 
process leading to the increase in clinical un- 
derstanding among group-centered member’ 
Was their heightened empathic ability, as ¢¢ 
fined by Dymond: 

+ . « the imaginative transposing of oneself into 


the thinking, feeling and acting of another an 
s0 structuring the world as he does (6, p. 127)* 


CLINIcAL INsIGHT As A FUNCTION OF GROUP PROCESS 


Empathy may therefore be defined as the 
ability of an individual to respond to the 
meaning a particular situation has for an- 
other, and it may thus be said to involve the 
accurate prediction of the other's response to 
the situation, including symbolic processes, 
feeling, and overt behavior. 

The greater understanding of the group- 
centered members may be due to their greater 
ability to take the role of the girl in the film 
whose emotional problems were being pre- 
sented, and to perceive and feel those prob- 
lems from her point of view—from inside as 
well as outside. ‘The increase in empathic 
ability for the group-centered section can be 
related in theory to the greater amount of 
verbal interaction taking place there. Such 
interaction probably allows the correction of 
distorted self-other perceptions and their de- 
rivative hypotheses, and hence permits the 
individual to take the role of the other more 
accurately (7). 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The problem was to determine the differ- 
tial effects of group- and leader-centered 
Process on communication of feeling, identi- 
fication, and clinical insight in the small face- 
to-face group. ‘The major procedural differ- 
ence between the two group processes was 
amount of member-to-member verbal inter- 
action, maximized in group-centered and 
held to a minimum in leader-centered. 

‘Two matched sections from an elementary 
Psychology course in the 1948 spring semester 
at the University of Michigan were used 
in the experiment. Group-centered technique 
EE in one section and leader-centered 
in the other. ‘Twenty-five students were reg- 
istered in each section. 

After each section had met for a total of 
Les it was asked to discuss, with the 
Ll er not participating, a problem in 

Uman relations presented by the film “The 
LE 3 Rejection.” Wire recordings were 
dis Re approximately 16 minutes of each 
ন de and the two typescripts were coded 
ios Se relative orientation towards feel- 
wih te I ve amount of identification 
ie Sirl patient in the film, evidenced 

ch. Two clinical. psychologists on the 
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staff of the University of Michigan then 
made blind analyses of both typescripts, inde- 
pendently of one another, to determine the 
relative amount of clinical insight shown by 
each group into the problem. 

1. Group-centered process leads to greater 
communication of feeling than leader-cen- 
tered. 

2. From indirect evidence, it appears that 
group-centered process leads to more identi- 
fication with another person than leader- 
centered. 

3. Group-centered process leads to greater 
clinical insight into personality dynamics 
than leader-centered. 
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INFORMATION AND SOCIAL DISTANCE AS PREDICTORS OF 
HOSTILITY TOWARD NATIONS 


HARRY A. GRACE awe JACK OLIN NEUHAUS 
Usieeraty of Hino 


a ical approaches to hosulity, edge" with the absence of hostility, 
communication, and international ten- hunch is that the relationship is more 
tion. It extends the series of studies in this plex than has heretofore been expected, 
area which has been conducted during the We seek alaw which will define for 
Past three years, This series represents an relationship among the three variables 
attitudinal approach to international prob- operational manner and will hold 
lems. individual case as well as for any nm 
After having investigated hostility (3) and subjects tested, 
social distance (2) using two independent in- © ‘The method used in this study is 
ventories administered to the same group of to satisfy certain criteria, (a) The test 
college students and having correlated the be applicable to a variety of geo-cthnie 
cores on cach inventory for the subjects un- and to different problems and subjects, 
der consideration, no significant relation- ‘The basic statistical design must ine 
ships were found to exist between the two following: breadth and depth of 
rly 2 However, in discussions of analyses, flexibility of the instrument to 
Ee! lity and social | সংপ rs mit the =্ন্রু al of particular vari a 
2s synom 8 OF special study, and provision for bot 
tively correlated and wcalar Et in order that both dire 
In the wudy on geoethnic preferences it and intensity may be measured. (ce) 
and lence and stability reliabilities must be 
the Middle East were leat liked by the EE” (4d) An instrument ls desired which 


uted by other 
similar results, 


T- describes new methodological hostility with negative attitude, nor 
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INFORMATION AND SOCIAL DisTANCE At Pazoicross of Homtury 


A wxcond part of the scale consists of the 

auton to which the subject is asked to 

These ten nations are chosen as 

pestives of the major social, ethnic, 

nd 

Eeypt, England, France, Germany, India, 

en, Nigeria, Norway, and the U. 5, §, R. 

lxample 2 indicates the way cach scale is 
presented. 

Exemple 3 

Pf feel more hostile and aggresive wward, and 
eowkd rather go to war against ——— than ——~" 

much about much 

more mote qual more mote 
mm {7 0 00 0 Em 
Tha means that the person who checked this “feels 
Hite outile and aggremive toward, and would 
tether go wo war against Brazil much more than 
ton" 

Matching cach nation once with each other 
tation, the inventory consists of 45 paired 
Gnparisons, The scale question is repeated 
Mier every nine Items, The subject (S) is 


Even two examples in the preliminary in- analy 
trwtions, He then proceeds th the q 
k 


lewatory placing a checkmark in the box 
most clearly represents his reaction to 
the particular item under consideration. 
Kore for a given tale area, les A 
Pertkulsr nation, is defined as the number 
df Munk Stns op i the cheat UU 
Swntiag from that area to the checkmark, 
For Example 2 above, Brazil would receive 
"@" points, and Egypt "4." ‘The core for a 
tale item equals the number of blank 
Hons up to the checkmark. Therefore, for 
tub kale hem on the Inventory, each of the 
tee tess receives a core. ‘The score for any 
Wale hem always totals four points (0445 
they aha p13 4-0). We asume that 
points between the te bows are 
yeilin st on cach scale. initial scoring 


Pommgds 
tim 
easd-tayye 


~~ (Brasil, a; Fave, 6) Canmgotnd by weetheod given lo Besmghe 


Tonaned voore for Measil (<) 


alles 
(9) Homograiy t for he Brasil scale শলা 


political areas of the world: Brazil, of 
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the use of ratios in calculating the product- 
moment correlations. Computing the relia- 
bility coefficients by means of logarithms 
tends to increase the size of the coefficient. 

Equivalence as represented by a. The 
formula for a which is used is Cronbach’s re- 
vision of the Kuder-Richardson formula (1). 
‘The question asked here is, “Do scores rep- 
resent individual differences or are they 
primarily a cultural norm?” A value for a 
exceeding .60 is taken as representing indi- 
vidual differences. Table 1 presents the a 
coefficients for each of the subtests on each of 
the inventories. The a coefficients range 
from .59 to .89. 
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disregards the specific nations. We are ask. 
ing, “How is the rank of a given variable 
related to the score on that variable for the 
subjects under consideration?” 

Each curve in this pattern analysis has been 
determined by summing the scores for all §s 
for the rank order (one through ten) under 
consideration, regardless of the nations which 
achieved each particular rank. 

In Fig. 1, H represents the plotting of the 
score of hostility on the rank order of hos 
tility. The pattern is curvilinear. ‘This pat 
tern justifies our using a scoring as well as 
a ranking procedure. 

K represents the relationship between the 


TABLE 1 
RELIABILITY COEFFICIENTS FOR THE HosTILITY, KNOWLEDGE, AND LIKING INVENTORIES 


(H represents the hostility inventory, K. the knowledge inventory, and L the social distance inventory) 


EQUIVALENCE 


SCALE HoMoGENEITY a STABILITY 
H log H K EL H K L H L 
Brazil *93 98 +91 .98 +67 84 79 £32 85 
Egypt +94 98 +87 98 71 76 +60 *90 +56 
England. 96 98 +96 -85 .89 79 84 88 90 
France +93 98 *92 +97 +65 80 79 BI Bb 
Germany +94 98 98 84 84 71 +87 63 19 

India *95 .98 +89 74 78 .80 +61 78 '' 
Japan. ‘91 *99 +94 *95 81 .80 .78 63 1 
Nigeria +96 ‘99 98 *99 59 77 +62 +69 12 
Norway 96 .98 88 ‘90 63 86 85 78 bl) 
U.S.S.R. +89 93 +87 99 86 86 87 91 1M 


Reliability as stability. Stability was tested 
for two of the inventories in the test-retest 
manner described in the previous section. 
‘The question answered by the stability test 
is, “To what degree have subjects developed 
a response set?” Pearson product-moment 
correlations are determined from individuals’ 
scores on the test and retest. ‘The reliability 
coefficients range from .56 to .91 (Table 1). 

‘The Ss under specific consideration in 
analysis of the data are 50 persons chosen on 
the basis of having a perfect rank order on 
the social distance (“liking”) scale. The 
reason for this choice will be apparent in the 
succeeding paragraphs. Studies have been 
made of seven, ten, twenty, and fifty subjects 
without any apparent differences in the 
graphs for the expression of these attitudes. 

Pattern analysis. ‘The pattern analysis rep- 
resented in the first three curves in Fig. 1 


RANK 


N 
Fic. 1. THE ScoRE oF EACH VARIABLE IN RELATIO! 
TO THE RANK ORDER ON THAT VARIABLE: Hos- 
TILITY, H; KNowreDcE K; LIkiNG, L 


INFORMATION AND SOCIAL DISTANCE AS PrepicroRs oF HosrILiTy 


rank and the score on the knowledge inven- 
tory. The relationship here is linear. 

L represents the relationship between the 
rank and score of the social distance inven- 
tory. This relationship is also linear. 

Nation analysis. In Fig. 2, Graph H rep- 
resents the reflected curve of the relationship 
between the score of hostility and the various 


K | 


OTEFETYNGIU EFGJOUBIYN NEFBGIYNJU 
RANK 
Fic, 2. THE Scors oF EACH NATION ON EACH 
VARIABLE IN RELATION TO THE RANK ORDER OF 
THE NATION FOR THAT VARIABLE: HosTIL- 
ITY, H (REFLECTED); KNOWLEDGE, K 
(RerLscTED); LIxiNG, L 


(Brazil, B; Egypt, Y; England, E; France, F; Ger- 
many, G; India, I; Japan, J; Nigeria, N; Norway, 0; 
Soviet Russia, U.) 


nations in their rank order for the subjects 
tested. ‘The graph for the expression of hos- 
tility is curvilinear. 

Graph K indicates the relationship between 
the rank of nations and the reflected total 
score for the subjects on the knowledge in- 
ventory. ‘The curve is ogival and reflected. 

Graph L presents the relationship between 
the Tank of nations and the total score for the 
Lee on the social distance inventory. 

hese points might be fitted either with an 
Ogilve or a linear curve. 

5 0 pattern analysis. Again 
He SE the specific nation and refer to 
Ee ern qf behavior under consideration. 
Ee 3 ডর icates the Ss’ reflected hostility 

CRE NEE rank order of social 
Ee (This is why Ss with perfect 
ls a orders are chosen for this 
ordeETEL or each S§ we compute the rank 
TL ত distance for the countries 
Se re eration. We then find for each 
le NR orders the respective hostility 
for th at country. ‘The hostility scores 

ie particular rank orders of the fifty Ss 
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0 DG. 6,8 10 
RANK "LIKING" 


Fic. 3. THE ScoRE OF HosTILITY AND KNOWLEDGE 
IN RELATION TO THE RANK ORDER OF LIKING: 
HosriLit¥, H (REFLECTED); KNOWLEDGE, 

K (RerLcreD); LikxiNc, L 


are summed. This relationship portrays a 
discontinuous curve or two separate straight 
lines. 

Figure 3 also represents the reflected total 
scores on knowledge of the cultures for the 
Ss with reference to the rank order of nations 
according to their social distance. ‘The curve 
tends to be parabolic. 

Figure 3 indicates the relationship between 
the total hostility and knowledge scores on 
the basis of the rank order of social distance 
of the nations. Hostility and knowledge vary 
inversely to the point of least knowledge; 
from the point of least knowledge onward, 
hostility and knowledge vary directly, with 
hostility accelerating more rapidly than 
formerly. 

Nation relationship analysis. The rank 
order on each variable for the ten nations 
under consideration is plotted on a graph of 
triangular coordinates. ‘Three patterns are 
evident in Fig. 4: (a) Norway, England, 
and France; (b) Brazil, India, Egypt, and 
Nigeria; (c) Germany, Japan, and the Soviet 
Union. 

Discussion 


The method used in this study has been 
found fruitful for obtaining measures both 
of intensity and direction of feeling. Any 
one variable may be removed from the total 
inventory and scores obtained for the nine 
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LL 


Fic. 4. THE RANK ORDER OF EACH NATION ON 
EACH VARIABLE PLOTTED ON TRIANGULAR Co- 
ORDINATES: HosTILiT¥, H (REFLECTED); 
KNOWLEDGE, K; LikxINc, L 


(Brazil, B; Egypt, Y; England, Ej; France, F; Ger- 
many, G; India, I; Japan, J; Nigeria, N; Norway, O; 
Soviet Russia, U. The different types of lines represent 
different clusters of nations.) 


remaining variables without appreciably 
affecting the results. ‘The inventory is brief, 
easily administered to groups, and easily 
scored. 

‘The reliabilities of these inventories are 
very high. ‘The homogeneity test indicates 
that any given scale is very highly related to 
the total inventory. The a test indicates that 
scores represent individual differences rather 
than a cultural norm. ‘The stability study 
indicates that the inventory elicits relatively 
stable responses, but that there is some vari- 
ation over a period of time. We should, 
therefore, be able to study changes brought 
about in the time intervening between two 
test administrations. 

‘The curvilinear relationship between the 
rank and the score on the hostility inventory 
is probably a crucial reason for the confusion 
found in some earlier studies. ‘The rank- 
order method works well for the amount of 
knowledge and social distance inventories, 
but the hostility variable requires a more 
refined procedure. 

The curvilinear relationship between the 
hostility rank and score is replicated in the 
study of nations. However, both the knowl- 
edge and liking variables approximate ogive 
curves. ‘This ogive relationship tends to 
reflect the adequacy of the criteria used in 
the selection of nations for this study. 


Harry A. GRACE AND JACK OLIN NEUHAUs 


Of greatest aid in understanding 
tionships among the variables studi 
use of triangular coordinate graphs. 
irregularities in these relationships are 
to the discrepancy in the amount of 
edge about Norway and the high d 
liking Germany. Except for these tw 
ations, the entire figure would con 
isoceles triangles. ‘The three patterns 
tionship evident in Fig. 4 provide a v 
check of a rational nature on the generali 
tions suggested in the following paragra| 

The data may be summarized in ont 
eral statement and corollary. 

1. Given the rank order of social dis 
from the self or ingroup to others and 
amount of knowledge and information 
to be known about each variable, ho. 
varies inversely with knowledge to the 
of least knowledge and directly with 
edge thereafter. 

(a) The point at which hostility will 
the greatest probability of being exp 
i.e., the scapegoat point, will be found 
region where the curves of knowledge 
hostility change direction. » 

In light of these data the following 
tions are of great importance to the a 
problems of hostility. What do we 
when we say that we have “changed 
tility”? Do we change the target Of 
pattern? If so, how and for how long 


SUMMARY 


‘Three different attitude inventories 
administered at two-week intervals to. 
college students in the fall of 1950. 
were administered in six different orders 
account for practice effect. i 

Each inventory elicited responses indice 
ing the intensity of the S’s choice b 
paired variables. Each inventory req! 
eight minutes to answer. 

Reliability coefficients reflecting two 3 
ures of equivalence and one of stability 
computed. ‘The inventories were foun 
be highly reliable with regard to these 

Relating rank to score, knowledge 
social distance are linear, while bostilit 
curvilinear. be - 

Given the rank order of social di 
hostility and knowledge vary inversely 
point of least knowledge; from the po! 
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EFFECTS OF PERSONAL, IMPERSONAL, AND PHYSICAL STRESS UPON 
COGNITIVE BEHAVIOR IN A CARD SORTING PROBLEM 


BRUCE M. ROSS, JOHN W. RUPEL, AND DAVID A. GRANT! 
University of Wisconsin 


effects on abstract behavior produced by 
administering the Wisconsin Card Sort- 
ing Test (WCST) under eight combinations 
of personal, impersonal, and physical stress. 
‘The WCST has been described earlier (1, 4, 
5, 6, 7) as a technique for investigating ab- 
stract behavior, and has been used to demon- 
strate clear-cut differences between schizo- 
phrenic patients and normal controls in this 
respect (3). সু 
Distraction and other stresses presumably 
affect complex behavior (2, 11, 15), but little 
has been done to analyze what sorts of stress 
are effective. Also little is known about the 
aspects of cognitive behavior which are most 
vulnerable to distraction and emotional stress 
(2, 8, 9, 11). Since the scoring protocol of 
the WCST' permits analysis of sorting errors 
into perseverative and nonperseverative clas- 
sifications, it is possible to investigate one im- 
portant thesis advanced by Hamilton (10, 16) 
and by Maier (12, 13) that stress and frustra- 
tion increase perseverative tendencies, even to 
the point of leading to a “persistent non- 
adjustive reaction.” 


DEscRirTIoN oF Test 


‘The WCST consists of four stimulus cards and 64 
response cards, which were devised so that each card 
contained from one to four identical figures of a 
single color. Four kinds of figures were used: stars, 
crosses, triangles and circles. Four different colors 
were used: red, yellow, green, and blue. A single 
card might have four red stars, or two green circles, 
or any of the 64 possible combinations of colors, 
forms, and numbers. Each card could then be 
sorted or categorized according to the color, the 
form, or the number of the figure. A sorting tray 
consisting of four double compartments was used. 
‘The four stimulus cards put before S in the upper 
set of compartments from left to right were: one 
red triangle, two green stars, three yellow crosses, 
and four blue circles. 

The § was given the pack of response cards and 


Ts study investigates the differential 


1'The experiment was planned jointly by all three 
authors; the laboratory work and statistical computations 
were carried out by Ross and Rupel; the general analy- 
sis, interpretation, and responsibility for the final manu- 
script devolved upon Grant and Ross. 


was instructed in the following manner: “I want 
you to put these cards into four groups under 
neath the ones lying on the tray. For each card, 
IT will tell you whether you are ‘right or ‘wrong." 

The initial “correct” sorting stage was arbi 
trarily determined in advance to be color. Ass 
sorted the response cards he was informed on each 
card whether he was “right” or “wrong.” As soo 
as S sorted ten consecutive cards . correctly, E 
shifted, with no explanation to S, and began to 
call the form classifications “right” and all others, 
including color, “wrong.” In this way, the “cor 
rect” classification or concept was later shifted from 
form to number, then back to color, followed again 
by form and number stages in the same order a 
before. (The S’s only cue to the shifts was in Bs 
“rights” or “wrongs.”) The 64 response cards were. 
always presented in a standardized order so that n0 
like color, form, or number followed each other, 
‘The experiment was considered satisfactorily com | 
pleted when the S had finished the six stages 0f 
when an experimental “failure” occurred, whi 
meant S had sorted four decks of 64 response cards 
without completing stage six. 

The Ss were men and women elementary Psy" 
chology students at the University of Wisconsin, 
Twenty different Ss satisfactorily completed the 
test for each of the cight conditions. In addition, 
there was a total of 21 “failures” to sort all stages 
correctly. The “failures” were distributed appat- 
ently at random, over all experimental conditions 
and the results obtained from these “failures weit 
discarded from the present analysis. ভ 


PROCEDURE AND EXPERIMENTAL DESIGN 


The cight conditions of distraction invoked! l 
verbal “heckling,” electric shock, and a record | 
auditory distraction. Each of these conditions Wes 
administered separately and also in all | 
combinations with the remaining distraction fac 
tors. In addition, a control condition was run 
in which the standard procedure was followed wi 
no distraction. 0 shod 

Under “shock” procedure, two electric sh f 
were administered to the wrist of S’s nondominas 
hand during the first and third stages, being 8! i) 
after the seventh consecutive correctly sorte be 
of the first (color) stage and after the third cor 
secutive correctly sorted card of the third (au 
ber) stage, Shock was thus not a cue to ind 
shift in stages. The strength of the shock eat 
adjusted before the experiment so as to be unp 
ant but not painful. ‘The presence of the elec 
constituted a continuous threat, as S DEVE eo 
When to expect the shock. The personal in- 
ling” condition utilized a timed pretest that Was 
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capable of solution. The pretest was formed by a 
judicious amalgamation of two separate O’Connor- 
type Wiggly-Block Tests, plus continuous, personal, 
verbal, deprecatory heckling by E during both pre- 
test and WCST administration. The auditory im- 
personal “distraction” condition-was brought about 
by the playing of a potpourri of fragmentary radio 
program excerpts recorded at varying loudness levels 


on a wire recorder. 


The eight conditions of administration formed a 
tri-factorial design permitting the partitioning out 
of the three main effects, the three first-order inter- 
actions, and the second-order interaction in all the 
analyses of variance subsequently performed on the 
test scores. Since two Es administered the test, 
the decision was made to confound completely the 
second-order interaction effect with experimenter 
differences (14, Pp. 102-108), thus eliminating this 
source of variation from the error estimate. 


RESULTS 


All responses for each test were recorded 
and scored on the basis of the following clas- 
sification.2 

a, Perseverative Errors. Cards sorted on 

the basis of the previously correct category, 
except for an initial uncounted perseverative 
error needed to inform S of the change in 
stage, were classed as perseverative errors. 
. b. Nonperseverative Errors. Cards sorted 
incorrectly on some basis other than the previ- 
ously correct concept were classed as non- 
Perseverative errors. 

C. Correct Responses. Only those correct 
sortings made after the uncounted persevera- 
tive errors and before the ten consecutive 
Correct responses which evoked a stage shift 
Were classed as correct responses.3 

‘The results are summarized in Table 1. In 

able 1 are given the mean number of per- 
severative errors, nonperseverative errors, and 
correct responses per stage for all eight ex- 
RR groups. Examination of Table 1 
Rl the general trend of the results 

Oughout the six successive stages and the 
Se effects of the independent variables 
Re Se scores. It is seen that the total cor- 
Score rises following Stage 1 to a maxi- 
NEE 2 and 3. Perseverative errors 
En Se a maximum at Stage 3 but the 
bs of nonperseverative errors drops fol- 

ing the first stage, rises again on Stage 
ued by SO ee followed was identical to that 
or jE oe score was the number of cues 
sponse. Th Es I to establish the new ন 
Indicate slow or inefficient l o Ee COPD Bp 
learning. 
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3, and drops thereafter. In general, all scores 
show that the eight groups become very sim- 
ilar for the last three stages. ‘The procedures 
which include electric shock seem generally to 
produce more errors and require more correct 
responses than the other four procedures. In 
general, the lowest error scores were achieved 
by Ss of the control group who were ad- 
ministered the WCST under standard con- 
ditions. 

In Table 2 the total scores from the last 
column of Table 1 have been subjected to 
analysis of variance and the effects of the 
primary variables and their interactions have 
been separately evaluated. It is seen that the 
electric shock is the only variable which pro- 
duces statistically significant effects on the 
total scores. Further, the significant changes 
occur only in the total correct responses and 
the nonperseverative errors. 

Since shock is the only variable with an 
over-all effect it is interesting to observe how 
shock affects the various error scores at each 
stage of the experiment. In Fig. 1 the total 
correct, perseverative errors, and nonpersever- 
ative errors have been plotted at each stage for 
the four shock groups and for the four non- 
shock or control groups—as is readily possible 
in factorial designs (14, pp. 89-93). In Fig. 
1 it is readily apparent that such. differences 
as do occur appear in the first three stages. 
The chief effects of shock seem to appear 
in the total correct score at Stage 2, the 
perseverative errors at Stages 2 and 3, and 
the nonperseverative errors at Stages T and 2. 

Analyses of variance were carried out sep- 
arately for all scores at Stages 2 and 3 be- 
cause these stages seemed to contain most of 
the variation in scores. The analyses are 
summarized in Table 3. Again, it is seen that 
only the electric shock, alone or in com- 
bination, produces significant effects, and 
that the significant effects are limited to Stage 
2 of the experiment. It is noteworthy, in view 
of Hamilton’s observations (10, 16), that per- 
severative errors were significantly increased 


at Stage 2. 
Discussion 


The three principal findings of the present 
experiment can be summarized briefly as fol- 
lows: first, the physical threat of electric 
shock was the only stress condition which 
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TABLE 1 


MEAN PERSEVERATIVE ERRORS, NONPERSEVERATIVE ERRORS, AND CORRECT RESPONSES FOR THE EIGHT 
PRESENTATION CONDITIONS AS A FUNCTION OF SUCCESSIVE STAGES 


MEAN SCORE 


1. IMPERSONAL DISTRACTION PROCEDURE 


Perseverative Errors 
Nonperseverative Errors 
Correct ‘ 


Perseverative Errors 
Nonperseverative Errors 
Correct 


Perseverative Errors 
Nonperseverative Errors 
Correct 


Perseverative Errors 
Nonperseverative Errors 
Correct 


Perseverative Errors 
Nonperseverative Errors 
Correct 


Perseverative Errors 
Nonperseverative Errors 
Correct 


Perseverative Errors 
Nonperseverative Errors 
Correct 


Perseverative Errors 
Nonperseverative Errors 
Correct 


1(C) 2(F) 3(N) 4(C) 5(F) 6(N) Tor, 
A 3.00 6.60 3.00 +90 LIS 14.65 
2.15 *90 3.95 2.00 1.20 70 10.90 
1.45 3.80 4-10 3.10 2.35 2.20 17.00 
| 
2. PERSONAL HECKLING PROCEDURE 
< 3.95 1.90 1.20 1.00 25 8.30 | 
3.85 1.60 1.55 50 *75 *45 8.0 
*50 4-90 3.05 1.45 2.15 85 12,90 
3. ELECTRIC SHOCK PROCEDURE 
Le 3-20 8.10 3.10 1.80 1,00 17.20 
7.15 1.00 4.40 1.30 1.40 75 16.00 
2.75 3-30 6.50 3.05 3.05 1.20 19.85 
4. DISTRACTION-SHOCK CONDITION 
sas 5.80 6.10 1.90 1.40 ‘70 15,90 
8.55 2.65 2.35 1.10 1.10 30 16,50 
2.15 8.65 3-35 3.50 2.90 70 21.25 | 
5. HECKLING-DISTRACTION CONDITION 
Pry) 1.90 8.০5 3.00 1.25 ‘70 14.90 
2.90 +60 5.50 1.35 1.05 65 12,05 
1.60 2.35 5.85 4.85 1.95 1.20 17.80 
6. SHOCK-HECKLING CONDITION 
CRIN 5.25 3.05 1.65 1.05 +65 12,65 
7.35 3-30 2.25 80 75 *55 15.00 
4.65 7.25 2.65 2.80 3.60 75 21.00 
7* DISTRACTION-HECKLING-SHOCK CONDITION 4 
Les 6.85 5.15 2.20 J. 0+. 70 16.40 
2.60 1.90 3.80 1,65 1.75 1.00 12.90 
45 8.60 3.25 3.45 2.50 45 bal 
= —  -  —  __ _ _ _ _ _ _ _—_—_—_—_i 
8. CoNTROL CoNDITION [ 
LOE 3.60 2.05 1.75 1.70 1.05 10.15 
4.60 I.I0 1.25 +80 1.40 *50 9 
2.90 3-80 1.25 2.25 3.35 *95 kt 
¢ 
TABLE 2 


SUMMARY OF ANALYSES OF VARIANCE ON ‘ToTAL ScoRES FOR: (A) TorTAL CORRECT RESPONSES, 
(B) PERSEVERATIVE ERRORS, (C) NONPERSEVERATIVE ERRORS 


SOURCE OF VARIATION 


1. Impersonal Distraction 
2. Personal Heckling 
3. Electric Shock 


4. Distraction and Heckling 


5.. Distraction and Shock 
6. Heckling and Shock 


7. Distraction, Heckling and Shock 


8. Error Mean Square 152 166.93 181.66 140.82 i 
* Significant at 5 per cent confidence level. ) 
Mean squares for error are given in italics at the foot of each column. FY 


« F's 


df A. TotAL B. PrrseverA- C. NoNPERSEVERM 
CorREcT TIVE ERRORS TIVE ERRORS 

নর 0.49 2.91 0.10 

$ 0.04 0.61 0.37, t 
1 5.52* 2.38 6.04 

1 0.০5 0.91 0,00 

1 1.19 0.80 0.83 

1 0.00 0.16 0.37 

be 0.71 0.21 0.35 bo 
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2 3 4 5 
SUCCESSIVE STAGES 


CONTROL 


2 3 4 
SUCCESSIVE STAGES 


হ্‌ 
SUCCESSIVE STAGES y 
Ric, 1, 


“ 
THs EFF 

CT OF Et 
Torr ‘ECTRIC SHOCK UPON THE 


El NEE RESPONSES, PERSEVERATIVE ERRORS, 
ONPERSEVERATIVE ERROR SCORES AT Dir- 
FERENT STAGES OF THE EXPERIMENT 


EEE affected the abstract behavior in- 
ihe ed in the WCST'; second, the effect on 
test Performance was general and cer- 
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tainly not confined to preseverative tenden- 
cies; and third, the effect on card sorting be- 
havior was transient as indicated by the lack 
of significant differences after the second 
stage. 

The implications of the present observa- 
tions are numerous. First of all, one is im- 
pressed with the relative imperviousness 
under stress of the complex behavior required 
of § by the WCST. Relatively severe per- 
sonal heckling and tantalizing fragmentary 
excerpts from radio programs had no sig- 
nificant effect upon the performance. Ap- 
parently, some conceptual activity is highly 
resistant to these forms of distraction in spite 
of the common-sense prediction that higher- 
order behavior would be especially vulner- 
able. Complex conceptual behavior may 
generally be less susceptible to degradation 
than simpler forms, although the data do 
not permit so broad a generalization. A 
limiting consideration is the nature of the 
population investigated. ‘The college sopho- 
more is probably fairly flexible and resistant 
to distraction. As a class, he is used to a 
background of radio stimulation and the 
deprecatory remarks of his peers. Electric 
shocks provide a direct physical threat, and 
here he does give way—temporarily. 

‘The generality of the reaction to the threat 
of shock is indicated by the increase in all 
scores: perseverative and nonperseverative 
errors, and total correct responses. Hamilton 
(10) and Patrick (16) commented on the ex- 
treme perseveration to be noted in response 
to a relatively simple problem where § was 
under direct physical stress. Some “persistent 
nonadjustive reactions” were doubtless pres- 
ent, but the picture presented by the three 
scores studied is one of general deterioration 
rather than the introduction of extraordinary 
perseverative tendencies alone. 

The rapidity of recovery from the adverse 
effects of shock is striking. ‘This may be 
characteristic of the complex task or of the 
population tested or both. Although the 
shock was unpleasant, and the strong affec- 
tive response of inexperienced Ss to electric 
stimulation is well-known, the severity of the 
shock by no means precluded rapid habitua- 
tion. ‘The present Ss showed such habituation 
which, in a sense, attests to their essential 
“normality.” Anxious Ss should show 
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“greater persistence in their disorganized be- 
havior. It may turn out that the rapidity 

© of recovery from stress-induced degradation 
may prove a more sensitive index to person- 
ality characteristics than the degree of the 
original disturbance. Experiments are now 
being planned to follow up this conjecture. 


SUMMARY 


The effect of impersonal distraction, per- 
sonal “heckling,” and physical threat upon 
abstract behavior as defined by the Wisconsin 
Card Sorting Test (WCST) was studied in a 
tri-factorial design involving 160 college stu- 
dents as Ss. ‘The WCST' consists of response 
cards, each of which may be sorted for color, 
number, or form under four stimulus cards. 
‘The task requires S to sort according to color, 
and then, after ten correct responses, to shift 
to form, then to number and back through 
color, form, and number in six stages. No 
cues are given to shifts except that each card 
sorted is called “right” or “wrong.” ‘The 
WOCST' provides three scores: (a) total cor- 
tect responses required to learn each new 
response; (b) the number of perseverative 
errors; and (c) the number of nonpersevera- 
tive errors. ‘These scores are available for 
each of the six stages. ‘The principal findings 
| Were as follows: 

1. Electric shock, the physical threat, alone 
Or in combination with other factors, was the 
Only variable which degraded performance 
on the WCST' to a statistically significant 
extent as revealed by the analysis of variance. 

2. The deterioration of performance which 
a take Place was general in that all the 

ree Objective scores were affected. 

Le He Ss seemed to recover rapidly from 
Go 2 shock, because no significant 

LS on at Go 3, 4, 5, and 6. 
ELE cs ed out that the relative im- 
eS EE threat exhibited by 
Ei chavior was remarkable. The 
i EEE error scores and 

RSE ct response scores showed more 
“‘erloration than did perseverative errors in- 


dicated that the degradation of behavior was 


5 


general and provided little or no indication 
that G. V. Hamilton’s “persistent nonad- 
justive reaction” was present. 
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A RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN VISUAL PERCEPTION AND 
LEVEL OF PERSONAL SECURITY * 


PHILIP K. HASTINGS 
Williams College 


determines to a large extent what is 

perceived is an hypothesis which has 
attracted the attention of many students of 
human behavior. Witkin, on the basis of his 
recent research in perception, has concluded 
that perception must be considered in a 
“broadened context, that is, as a process that 
can be understood only in relation to the 
over-all psychological organization of the per- 
son concerned” (7, Pp. 145). Although stated 
in different terms, Klein and his associates 
are apparently expressing the same idea in 
their statement that “more must be known 
regarding the interrelationships between 
valuer, value and the stimulus situation” (4, 
Pp. 1). They have suggested that the indi- 
vidual himself determines his own perceptual 
behavior and hence, assert that it is of crucial 
importance to “seek to understand the place 
that perception holds in the person’s adaptive 
economy” (5, P.- 32). The present series of 
experiments was designed to demonstrate 
experimentally such a relationship between 
an individual's general personality structure 
and his perceptual response or process. 

The general point of view which has been 
adopted here regarding the perceptual process 
is that what an individual perceives is gov- 
erned largely by the body of assumptions 
which he has learned in the past. Stated in 
another way, it might be said that percep- 
tion would not be what it is except for these 
learned assumptions—the term assumption 
being defined broadly enough to include 
the individual's expectancies and purposes. 
‘Thus, it is suggested that if one is to approach 
any conclusive understanding of the percep- 
tual process, one must be concerned with 


8 T* the personality of the perceiver 


1'This article is a summary of a doctoral dissertation 
completed at Princeton University. The studies were 
carried on under a research contract between Princeton 
University and The Human Resources Division of The 
Department of the Navy (NR 174-014). “The author 
wishes to express his gratitude to Professors Hadley 
Cantril, Carroll C. Pratt, and Sylvan S. Tomkins for 
their guidance and assistance in the carrying out of this 
research. 
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considerably more than the anatomical and 
Physiological characteristics of the perceiver 
and the physical dimensions of the stimulus 
and environment. Rather one must be 
directly concerned with what Witkin ie 
ferred to as the individual’s “over-all psy 
chological organization” and with whit 
Klein has called the person’s own “adaptive 
economy.” 

Integral to the interpretation of the perl 
ceptual process which is being suggested het 
is the notion that the act of perceiving is, il 
Dewey's and Bentley’s terms, transaction 
In their own words, they have said thit 
“observation of this general (transactional) 
type sees man-in-action not as something ra 
cally set over against an cenvironing world 
nor yet as merely action ‘in’ a world, but 
action of and by the world in which the ma 
belongs as an integral constituent” (2, p. 228), 
They further suggest that all of an individ. 
ual’s behavior, including “his most advan 
knowings,” is considered as activity “not 
himself alone, nor even as primarily his, but 
as processes of the full situation of organist 
environment” (3, Pp. 506). Referring to 
perceptual response specifically, two cone, 
sions might be drawn. First, the percept 
experience should be considered as an active 
rather than a static process, Second, the pe 
of perceiving should be considered as 2 pro 
ess involving not simply an awareness 
those aspects of the environment relevant dl 
achieving the goal of the moment, but TT 
as a process in which particular nf 
acquire meaning because of the fact that ul 
know from our past experience that ol 
have the possibility of various kinds of i 
nificance, and then we perceive in the stim! 
lus the particular significance which has 
consistently related to the achievement yr 
denial of our purposes (1). Thus the Pe 
ceptual experience of the moment Tepes [- 
what we have termed an “indivicu Fr) 
vironment transaction” involving prime 
what the individual perceiver brings Vu 
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perceptual act and secondarily, the objective, 
physical aspects of the situation. 

In short, it might be said that an individual 
perceives in a particular way because of his 
past experience and in relation to his goals 
and expectancies. It would seem, therefore, 
that an understanding of the perceptual 
process can be approximated only if we take 
into account the events which have occurred 
in the past and which are anticipated in the 
future as well as those of the moment. In 
effect, the perceptual act as it occurs in the 
“now” is meaningless unless we consider as 
part of it the prior experiences and expec- 
tancies for the future of the observer. 

'To verify this approach unequivocally in a 
pair of laboratory investigations would, of 
course, be impossible. ‘The studies reported 
in the following pages, however, seem to the 
author to constitute a contribution to the 
beginnings of experimental evidence for the 
underlying postulates of the conception of the 
Perceptual process suggested here. 

‘The specific problem with which we have 
attempted to deal is that of demonstrating the 
effect which the individual's general level of 
Personal security might have upon his per- 
ception of the distance of objects in the 
environment. It was hypothesized that in- 
secure observers would tend to see objects 
differently in terms of distance than do rela- 
tively secure individuals. 

It was further suggested that a more 
a perceptual difference would occur 
ৰ e Objects to be localized symbolized 

ues thought to be more critical to the 
OEY insecure observer. As the results 
Y oth experiments indicate, such proved 

Ot to be the case. 
te oe studies were conducted in the 
ee 'g2 ion of this hypothesis. In each 
Geher en i Observers were tested for 
oe the হা Of personal security by means 
ory (E nutson Personal Security Inven- 

Y (6). The second general phase of both 
“Xperiments consisted of h ob. E 
ma king a f di [0) Co SErVeETr S$ 
each of a of distance judgments on 
SG er of stimulus objects pre- 
CT under conditions which will 

c Clow. 

Ke 3 REE includes a face 

Line and 41 multiple-choice and open- 
YPC questions. ‘The items are designed 
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to tap ten areas of human experience or striv- 
ing: (1) subjective economic status, (2) cul- 
‘tural activities, (3) social status, (4) mental 
and intellectual capacities, (5) sex, (6) looks 
and appearances, (7) belongingness, (8) 
health, (9) work satisfaction, and (10) re- 
ligion. ‘The conceptual formulation of per- 
sonal security which Knutson brought to his 
work on the problem of personal security 
and which he has attempted to translate into 
his inventory items has been stated by him 
in the following way: 


Personal security is a dynamic concept. People 
seek security within their various areas of striving: 
by achieving it, they become secure in some areas; 
by failing to achieve it, they become insecure ‘in 
other areas. The areas of personal striving are 
interrelated and overlapping, and some may be of 
greater importance than others to the security of 
the individual. As a result, feelings of security or 
insecurity may tend to become generalized through- 
out the personality structure, or they may be pro- 
jected from one area of striving into others. 
Furthermore, the biological structure or physical 
or social environment of an individual, by limiting 
or influencing the character and direction of his 
motivations, may have a direct bearing upon the 
nature of his securities. In view of these conditions 
or possibilities, there appears to be a general level 
or status of security as well as levels of security 
within the individual areas of striving. A person's 
feeling of security or insecurity within any area of 
striving involves his own subjective evaluation of 
his success, satisfaction and surety or confidence 
with respect to the carrying out of his purposes in 
past and present situations and group relationships; 
also with respect to his expectations, hopes, fears 
or uncertainties about the carrying out of his pur- 
poses and aspirations in future situations and group 
relationships. Feelings of security within any func- 
tional area vary in a continuum, so that security 
status within any area of striving or within any 
situation may be considered a matter of degree 
rather than a matter of absolute (6, p. 22-23). 


Both studies were designed so that the 
experimental situation and the task to be 
performed in it were relatively unstructured 
and ambiguous. It was felt that should the 
hypothesized relationship between . person- 
ality and perception exist, it would be more 
clearly evident in an experiment so designed. 
It was intended that the observer be placed 
in a situation which would force greater 
dependence on his part upon the particular 
personality structure which he brought to the 
given task. A more detailed account of the 
required task and the apparatus employed 
is included below. In general, however, the 
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following conditions were adhered to: (a) 
the observers were told nothing about the 
real purpose of the experiment, (b) the sub- 
jects were not permitted to see either the 
laboratory or the apparatus, (c) the observers’ 
visual field, during the course of the percep- 
tual phase of the experiment, was limited to 
the test and comparison objects, and (d) the 
comparison object was of neutral configura- 
tion and unknown size. 


EXPERIMENT I 


Apparatus and Materials 


Viewing apparatus. ‘The viewing apparatus, a 
modification of one of Adelbert Ames’s demonstra- 
tions (the “thereness-thatness” demonstration), con- 
sisted of a viewing cubicle in which the subject was 
seated and to the front of which was attached an 
alleyway 15 feet long, 4 feet wide, and 31 inches 
high. Mounted in the center of the alley and 
extending its full length was a section of track, 
calibrated in inches, on which rode an illuminated, 
black-and-white checkerboard pointer (the com- 
parison object). The pointer was eight inches 
square. A Clason projector was mounted on top 
of the viewing cubicle. The projection screen was 
placed on a level with and at a distance of 12 fect, 
8 inches from the projector. The screen was 
actually outside of the observer’s field of vision, but 
by means of (a) a 45° mirror set on a level with 
the screen and on the front edge of the top of the 
viewing cubicle, and (b) an optical device mounted 
on the outside of the viewing aperture in the booth, 
the image was brought within the field of vision 
of the observer. The subject, while seated in the 
viewing cubicle, looked through this box-like optical 
device which consisted essentially of a cardboard 
cut-out and a half-silvered mirror set at a 45° 
angle. ‘The net effect of this device was twofold: 
(a) it allowed the observer to view the experi- 
mental object monocularly (the left eye being 
blocked) while (b) permitting him at the same time 
to view his indicator or pointer binocularly. By so 
designing the apparatus and lightproofing the lab- 
oratory room, what are usually cited as cues for 
depth perception were virtually eliminated as far as 
localizing the experimental objects was concerned. 
At the same time, the pointer Was seen binocularly 
and hence localized reasonably well. 

Stimulus objects. Twenty-five stimulus objects 
were selected, photographed and mounted in slides 
one by four inches in size. Twenty-two of the 
Objects were black and white while three were 
colored. Included in the group were such items as 
the words: Sex, Kike, Boss, AFL-CIO, and several 
slides picturing geometric designs, an expensive car, 
a ten dollar bill, and a laborer, (See Table 1 for a 
complete list.) In each case, the objects were either 
colored or white against a black background. 


HaAsTiNcs 


Bausch & Lomb Ortho-Rater: ‘The orthorater | 
was employed to check on the normality of the | 
Observer's vision. 

Knutson Personal Security Inventory: (See above 
for a brief description). 


Observers 


The sixteen observers who participated in the 
experiment were randomly selected employees of 
The Educational Testing Service located at Prince. 
ton, New Jersey. Although the sample was ex. 
tremely small, on such parameters as age, level of 
education, and income, it represented a reasonably 
good cross section of the employees in thi 
organization. 


Procedure 


Each subject participated in two experiment 
sessions. During the first session, three setting 
were made on each object while during the second, 
the observer made two more settings on all the 
stimulus objects and then filled out the Knutson 
Inventory. By way of introduction to the exper 
ment, each subject was informed simply that he was 
about to help us by participating as an observer in 
an experiment in visual perception. It was e¥ 
plained further that since we wanted him to be as 
naive as possible, it would be necessary to prevent | 
him from seeing the apparatus and the laboratory | 
until after he had finished making his observations, 
Each person was then blindfolded at some distance 
from the laboratory room and led to it and the 
viewing cubicle. Once here, the blindfold was 
removed, the subject seated comfortably, and thos 
parts of the equipment with which he would be 
concerned—namely, the viewing aperture ant the 
crank handle with which he was to move 
pointer—were explained to him. ‘The instructions 
given were purposely very brief. The observer Wit 
told that he was about to see through the aperture 
a series of objects, one after the other, and a bl 
and white checkerboard pointer. He was inform 
that his task was to move the pointer (in the dep 
dimension, i.e., back and forth) until in his judg 
ment it appeared to be directly beneath the object. 
‘The objects were then presented to the subject yr 
random order and settings were made and recor 
‘The starting position of the pointer was CONTE 
at that point on the alleyway nearest the observer 


2 To ascertain the effect of the starting position of 
Pointer, a pretest was made in which the indicator 


started randomly at both the near and far ends tb 


range. It was found that the starting position tof 
Pointer governed only the location of that ST 


the total range within which most observers ma. 
of their settings. In other words, when the pointer 
located at the near starting position, the stimuli and 
judged by most to be in the near half of the range. 
Vice versa. Those subjects who tended to see he ol he 
as being nearer did so no matter which segment Of 
tange was being used. In view of this, it was felt nly 
it would be unnecessary to start the pointer at rando | 
selected points. Hence, at all trials for all observers 
indicator was started at the near position. 
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While the experiment was in progress, the labora- 
tory Was blacked out except for the light from the 
image itself and the illumination of the pointer, 
both of which were held constant for all subjects at 
all times. The walls, floor, ceiling, and apparatus 
were all black-opaqued. 

Upon completing the three trials in the first ses- 
sion of the experiment, the subject was blindfolded 
again and led out of the laboratory. No indication 
of results was given. The interim period between 
the two sessions averaged five days, and in no case 
was it less than three. As indicated previously, dur- 
ing the second session, the observer made two more 
settings on each object and completed his work by 
filling out the Knutson Inventory. 


REsuLTs 

‘The Knutson system of scoring the inven- 
tory was followed. His procedure involves 
assigning a value of one to the so-called 
“secure” alternative answer in each item of 
the questionnaire and a score of zero to the 
insecure” and “don’t know” responses. 
Using this procedure, the maximum score 
Which can be attained on the inventory is 41. 
‘The security scores of our population of 16 
ranged from 25 through 38. 

Using the mean of the settings made on 
each of the 25 objects, coefficients of corre- 
lation were derived between the mean set- 
tings on each stimulus object and the security 
Scores. As indicated in Table 1, the rho’s 
ranged from -F.50 through +.80. These 
coefficients indicate that the more insecure 
the Person tended to be, the nearer he would 
localize the stimuli. Since the population 
Was so small, it was advisable to use the 
rank order rather than the Pearson product- 
Moment correlation method. Just as a mat- 
ter of interest, however, 7's were obtained for 
pl few of the stimulus objects. In each 
FE the magnitude of the correlation 
EE Lehr For example, the correla- 
Sy On the slide picturing the expensive car 

ere +.80 (rank order) and -.77 (Pearson 
Product-moment). 

TS were further analyzed by select- 
EE in rE sample from the group of 235 
bo a and deriving F-ratios for 

Se hs er to test for significance of dif- 
aid etween the means. In each case 
In ES were found to be significant. 
EEL ৰ t-test for significance of the 
eT 0 EE was applied to the 
kl Was found that a rho of +.50 or 
Tt Was significant at the .05 level while a 
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rho of F.80 was significant at the .o1 level of 
confidence. 

TABLE 1 


COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION BETWEEN SECURITY 
ScORES AND MEAN DISTANCE LOCALIZATIONS 
FOR TWENTY-FIVE STIMULUS OBJECTS 
EMPLOYED IN EXPERIMENT I 


SLIDE TITLE Rho 
MEE EAT EER es “0 0 IE HIVES EE TE EOL 
Expensive car +.80 
Scissors .79 
Laborer (full face) 77 
Screw driver 78 
Geometric design *73 
Laborer (hands) $723 
Lawyer (word) ‘72 
CIO-AFL (word) TE 
Freedom (word) 67 
Boss (word) 67 
Geometric design 66 
Executive's desk and chair 66 
Store scene +65 
Typewriter 65 
Manager (word) +64 
Kitchen scene 63 
Ten dollar bill *59 
Strike (word) +56 
Negro naval officer '56 
College (word) *55 
Children (word) +55 
Bank (word) +52 
Plumber (word) +52 
Kike (word) 50 
Sex (word) 50 
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ExpPERIMENT II 


The basic hypothesis tested in the second experi- 
ment was the same as that investigated in the 
initial study. There were two general reasons for 
conducting the second study: (1) to check, using a 
larger population, the results obtained in Experi- 
ment I, and (2) to inquire into certain secondary 
questions which arose as a result of the particular 
problem studied and the procedure used in the first 
piece of work. 

Specifically, the questions which were under in- 
vestigation included the following: First, will results 
similar to those of the first experiment be obtained 
using a larger population if, from a large popula- 
tion, the high-scoring and low-scoring groups on 
the " criterion measure (the Knutson Personal 
Security Inventory) are preselected as observers? 
Second, will use of the interview technique be 
valuable in terms of reinforcing or throwing addi- 
tional light upon the results obtained from the 
security questionnaire (the criterion measure)? 
Third, is there a significant relationship between the 
level of security of an individual and the amount 
of time it takes him to perform the required per- 
ceptual task? Fourth, (a) in terms of possible 
kinesthetic cues, does it make a difference if the 
observer is responsible for actually moving the 
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pointer from its starting position to the place where 
he sees the stimulus object? (b) What effect, if 
any, will placing the indicator to the left of and 
parallel with the stimulus object (as opposed to 
having it appear beneath the object) have upon the 
task of localizing the objects? 

With these questions in mind, the following 
changes in the apparatus, experimental design, pro- 
cedure, and selection of subjects were carried out. 


Apparatus and Materials 


The viewing apparatus was in all respects, 
except two, the same as described above. The two 
changes made were first, so constructing the car- 
riage on which the pointer rode that the pointer 
appeared to the observer to be to the left of and 
centered parallel with the stimulus object, and 
second, adjusting the optical device so that the 
stimuli were located in the center of the subject's 
visual field, i.e., the line of regard was parallel to 
the floor. 

A standard chronometer was employed to record 
the time consumed by each subject in making each 
setting. 

‘Three questions from the main section of the 
Knutson Personal Security Inventory were dropped 
because they were not pertinent to the undergrad- 
uate population from which all the observers were 
selected. 

A Western Electric Wire Recorder was used to 
record verbatim the answers given to the open-end 
questions in the semistructured interview which 
came at the end of the experimental session. 

The number of stimulus objects used was reduced 
from twenty-five to eight. They were all black and 
white against a black background and pictured the 
following objects: (Image dimensions are included 
after each object) 


1. Rorschach ink blot, (Card 


IV) 8% x 9% inches 
, Laborer— (full face) 


2. 8% x9 inches 
3. Expensive automobile 9% X 2% inches 
4. Pack of cigarettes 7% X 4% inches 
5. Playing card 7 X 9% inches 
6. ABCD—(letters) 8% x2 inches 
7. SEX—(word) 8% x 2% inches 
8. KIKE—(word) 8% x 2% inches 
Observers 


Forty-two university undergraduates participated 
as observers. This number was split about equally 
among the sophomore, junior, and senior classes. 
All were members of an advanced course in social 
psychology. Approximately six weeks before the 
laboratory phase of the experiment got under way, 
all members of the course (76 men) were asked to 
fill out the Knutson Inventory. From this group of 
seventy-six men, the 27 per cent who scored highest 
and an equal percentage who scored lowest were 
selected as subjects. Out of a possible score of 38, 
the over-all range spread from 11 through 35 with 
the low group ranging from 11 through 23 and the 
high group from 29 through 35. Every effort was 
expended to prevent the members of these groups 
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from perceiving any connection between taking the 
inventory and participating in the experiment at a 
later date. 


Procedure 


After the subjects had been selected, each ob- 
server participated singly in one experimental ses- 
sion lasting, on the average, one and one-quarter 
hours. As in the first experiment, a blindfold was 
placed on the individual at some distance from the 
laboratory and he was led to the viewing cubicle 
in which his observations were to be made. After 
being instructed briefly, the subject made one obser- 
vation on each of four practice objects. These were 
the words children and plumber and pictures of a 
typewriter and a five dollar bill. This practice 
period was included in order to familiarize the 
subject with his task and to allow a minimum of 
dark adaptation to take place. 

Upon completion of the practice trials, the ex- 
perimental objects were presented to the subject one 
after the other in the following order: (1) pack of 
tigarettes, (2) ABCD, (3) Rorschach ink blot 
Card IV, (4) laborer, (5) sex, (6) expensive auto- 
mobile, (7) kike, and (8) playing card. Each 
Observer completed a total of three trials on each 
experimental object. As opposed to the precedure 
followed in Experiment I, the pointer was moved 
by the experimenter at the instruction of the sub- 
ject. A record of the time consumed and the 
localization distance was taken. 

After the subject had completed his observations, 
he was interviewed briefly. The interview Was 
built around both specific and open-end questions 
designed to elicit introspection on the part of the 
subject regarding his performance in the experi 
ment and certain aspects of his personality. 


REsuLTs 


‘The answer to our first question, namely, 
whether results consistent with those in 
Experiment I would be obtained using 8 
larger population, is indicated in Table 2. 
‘Those observers who, on the criterion 
measure, appear in general to be relatively 
insecure, tended to localize all objects nearer 
than did the secure group of subjects. Again 
it seems evident that those stimuli selected 28 
possibly being symbols of critical areas 
insecurity fail to elicit a perceptual perform 
ance differing from that obtained with the 
so-called neutral objects. A small sample 
t-test for significance of difference betwee! 
the means was applied to the data. The 5 
levels of confidence for each stimulus object 
are included in Table 2. Both the degree 
and direction of the difference between Er 
two groups perceptually is perhaps is 
strikingly shown in the final item in Table 2 
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As indicated earlier, it was hoped that the 
interview might provide some insight into 
what the observers were consciously experi- 
encing as they performed the perceptual task 
and also, certain questions asked in the inter- 
view were designed to check some of the 
items appearing in the criterion measure. In 
tabulating the Knutson Inventory, those 
questions which elicited the greatest differ- 
ence between the secure and insecure popu- 
lations were culled out and categorized. The 
same procedure was followed with the items 
included in the interview. 
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group was 17556 seconds and that for the 
insecure group, 1534 seconds. The t ratio 
was only .27 indicating that the difference of 
two seconds might readily occur by chance. 

Finally, the two changes in apparatus de- 
sign introduced in the second study, namely, 
having the experimenter rather than the 
observer actually move the pointer, and 
changing the location of the pointer from 
beneath the stimulus object to a position at 
the left of it, appeared to have little.effect in 
view of the consistency of results in experi- 
ments 1 and 2. 


TABLE 2 


MEAN OBSERVATIONS FOR SECURE AND INSECURE GROUPS ON EACH STIMULUS OBJECT AND THE LEVEL OF 
CONFIDENCE OF DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE MEANS 


MEAN DISTANCE AT WHICH LOCALIZED 
STIMULUS DIFFERENCE CONFIDENCE 
SECURE GROUP INSECURE GROUP Lim 
Sex 153 inches 122 inches 31 inches 2.97 01 
Pack of cigarettes ISI 119 32 2.84 +01 
Laborer 157 129 28 2.80 +01 
Rorschach blot 156 128 28 1 HAY *02 
ABCD 150 I21 29 2.54 +02 
Playing card 135 110 25 2.23 +05 
Automobile 166 145 21 2.11 05 
Kike 152 132 20 1.76 ‘10 
All objects combined 153 126 27 5.62 OT 


On the basis of both the questionnaire and 
the interview results, it would seem correct 
to conclude that the insecure observers were 
considerably more concerned with: 

1. their vocational potential, i.e, chances 
for success as they define it; 

2, their relations with the opposite sex and 
other people in general; 

3. their personal appearance and the status 
Of their health; 

4. their capacity to establish and attain 
§oals meaningful to them; 

Lr the degree of happiness which they 
He at the moment. The reader is referred 
0) able 3 for samples of these data. 

With reference to the possibility that there 
Le a a significant relationship between 
Ge Of personal security and the amount of 
বা i individual needed to carry out the 
রর ired task, it was found that the secure 

i insecure observers, as groups, did not 

er significantly.8 ‘The mean for the secure 


8 4 
Eos fact that it took the insecure observers just as 
’ essentially, to make the “near” localizations as it 


SoME IMPLICATIONS OF THE RESEARCH 


The fact that those individuals who give 
evidence of being relatively insecure tend, 
when placed in an ambiguous perceptual 
situation, to see objects closer to them would 
appear to be the most important result ob- 
tained from the two experiments. Phrased 
in more general terms, these investigations 
have demonstrated somewhat convincingly 
that given an unstructured perceptual situ- 
ation, that is, one in which the usual tools 
for performing the task are either in conflict 
or virtually absent, the perceptual process will 
follow rather specific patterns for observers 
with varying personalities. Further, it might 
be inferred, at least, that the particular per- 
ceptual performance or process brought out 
in the experimental situation is not simply an 
isolated exception, rather it is most likely 
characteristic of the individual in the sense 


CI ———— — 
took the secure group to make “far” localizations might 
be interpreted as indicating greater timidity and inde- 
cision on the part of the insecure groups, factors some- 
times associated wtih insecurity. 
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TABLE 3 


SAMPLE ITEMS FROM THE Knutson Personal Security Interview AND THE PERSONAL INTERVIEW 
ss — = 
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SuccEss SECURE INSECURE 
Knutson Inventory (in percentages) 
1. Are you planning now to do something on your own Yes 62 19 
that you are sure will give you a fecling of success? No 28 53 
Don’t know Io 28 
Interview 
2, Do you think that your chances of achieving what Good 90 72 
you want most in life are good or not so good? Not so good 10 28 
PERSONAL APPEARANCE AND HEALTH 
Knutson Inventory 
3. Do you think that your looks and appearances have Tended to help 86 38 
tended to help you, or have tended to stand in the ‘Tended to stand in way ক 5 
way of your getting ahead? Don't know 14 57 
4. As far as your health in general is concerned, does Very good 100 62 
the future look very good, fair, or poor? Fair a 38 
Poor ae ‘ 
SocIAL RELATIONS 
Knutson Inventory 
5. Would you say that your future in this area (that Very good 90 33 
is getting along with members of the opposite sex) Fair 5 62 
looks very good, fair or poor? bt Poor 5 5 
6. Do you feel satisfied or dissatisfied in your relations Satisfied 95 43 
with the opposite sex? Dissatisfied 5 47 
Don't know a 10 
J. Do you fecl sure that people you go with accept you Feel sure 95 58 
as a social equal, or do you wonder about that? Wonder about it Fa 19 
Don't know 5 23 
Interview 
8. Do you think that your marriage is or will be all Yes 86 67 
that you want it to be? No 14 33 
HAPPINESS 
Knutson Inventory {' 
9. Does life tend to be very happy, fairly happy, some- Very happy 57 5 
what unhappy, or very unhappy for you? Fairly happy 43 76 
Somewhat unhappy a 19 
io Very unhappy se Ee 
Interview 
10. When you stop to think about it, does it seem to you Happier I4 19 
that, by and large, you are happier, not as happy, or Not as happy a 14 
equally happy as the people you go with? Equally happy 86 67 
CONFIDENCE IN ESTABLISHING AND MAINTAINING GOALS 
Knutson Inventory 
II. Are you sure you know what you want most out of Yes 43 10 
life? No 43 9 
Don’ ED 
Interview AR He 
12. In your opinion, is your over-all level of aspiration Higher 48 23 
higher, lower or about the same as the people with Lower 4 9 
Whom you associate most closely? About the same 48 68 
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that it represents a way of acting which has 
in the past under similar circumstances 
proved to be of value to him in some way. 
In this connection, reference might be 
made again to the research findings of 
Klein (4) and Witkin (7). Klein found that 
certain subjects tended consistently to over- 


estimate or underestimate the size of his discs 
regardless of the nature of the stimulus 
Objects or any single aspect in the CDE 
ential backgrounds of his three groups © 
subjects. In his opinion, it was the difficulty 
of the task which seemed to be related to this 
perceptual tendency. Witkin has also Sug’ 
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gested that specific ways of performing per- 
ceptually are related to specific personality 
types. 

Although to demonstrate experimentally 
that just as people vary in their personalities 
so do they vary in their perceptions is an 
important first step, it still remains to explain 
why a particular person tends to perceive in 
a particular way. In this instance, for 
example, why does the insecure observer tend 
to see all objects closer? What function does 
this particular mode of perceiving have for 
the particular individual? 

‘The answer to this question lies beyond the 
limits of these experiments, for it would be 
necessary to carry out a rather complete 
analysis of the individuals involved in order 
to demonstrate the function which the per- 
ceptual process has in any given instance. 
Hence, if we are to arrive at any answers to 
the question of the function of particular 
perceptual processes, it seems evident that 
future research must have clinical supple- 
mentation. Not only should there be an 
increasing adoption of some of the techniques 
used by clinicians and psychiatrists, but also 
their insights, growing out of their practical 
experience with individual patients, should 
be considered carefully. 

‘The study reported here obtained data 
only on distance judgments and the problems 
raised obviously need further experimenta- 
tion. Another research problem stemming 
from these investigations would be to study 
the effect of varying the degree of ambiguity 
the perceptual situation. We have con- 
a that the presence of conflicting cues 

he unstructuredness of the situation 
Ee ৰা to the results obtained. The 
i ie next step would seem to be to increase 
ll ন the degree of ambiguity. If our 
Rn a is correct, it would be expected 
রে EAs difference between the 
[2 Sroups of observers would tend to de- 
se as the degree of ambiguity decreased. 


SUMMARY AND CoNcLUSIONS 


dl separate investigations were under- 
tn order to examine the hypothesis that 
A cant relationship exists between an 
Specifi ky personality and his perceptions. 
8 cally, it was asked whether a person's 

ral level of personal security influences 
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where he visually perceives objects in the 
environment when the situation is such that 
the usual cues are either absent or in conflict. 
As a corollary to this query, it was suggested 
that there might be a relationship between 
an individual’s level of personal security and 
where he perceives particular stimuli pre- 
selected as symbols of certain areas of human 
striving. 

In both studies an adaptation of one of 
Adelbert Ames’s demonstrations (the “there- 
ness-thatness” demonstration) was employed 
as the basic piece of equipment. ‘The stimu- 
lus objects were presented to the observer as 
projected images or pictures. A measure of 
personal security was obtained on all ob- 
servers by means of the Knutson Personal 
Security Inventory. 

In the first study, 16 subjects were ran- 
domly selected and asked to make five dis- 
tance localizations on each of 25 stimulus 
objects. Following the perceptual phase of 
the experiment, the subject filled out the per- 
sonal security questionnaire. For each stimu- 
lus object, coefficients of correlation were 
derived between the subjects’ mean distance 
localizations and their security scores. The 
rho’s ranged from -F.50 through +.80 with 
no apparent difference between the so-called 
value symbols and the more neutral stimuli. 
The coefficients of correlation indicate that, 
in general, the more insecure an individual 
tended to be, the closer he tended to see all 
objects. 

The second investigation was undertaken 
in an effort to provide answers to the follow- 
ing questions. First will results consistent 
with those of the first experiment be obtained 
if, from a large population, the high and low 
scoring groups on the criterion measure are 
preselected as observers? Second, will use 
of the interview technique be valuable in 
terms of reinforcing the results obtained from 
the pencil and paper questionnaire (the cri- 
terion measure)? Third, is there a signifi- 
cant relationship between level of security 
and the amount of time it takes an individual 
to perform the given perceptual task? 

The Knutson Personal Security Inventory 
was administered to 76 university under- 
graduates, and from this population the 21 
Who scored highest and the 21 who scored 
lowest were selected as subjects. Each indi- 
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on each of eight objects. The experimental 
session was terminated with an interview. 

As in the first study, those individuals who 
were relatively insecure tended, by and large, 
to see the stimulus objects as nearer. Fur- 
ther, there was no apparent difference be- 
tween the results elicited from the so-called 
value-symbol objects and those which were 
considered to be more neutral. 

‘The results of the second investigation 
indicated no significant difference between 
the amount of time taken by the secure and 
insecure observers, as groups, to make the 
distance localizations. ‘The information ob- 
tained in the interview proved, for the most 
part, to be consistent with that brought out 
in the questionnaire. 

In conclusion, these experiments tend to 
confirm the two following propositions: 

1. In an unstructured perceptual situation, 
where an individual perceives stimuli de- 
pends to a large degree upon what he brings 
to the act of perceiving. In this instance, the 
evidence indicates that the more insecure a 
person is, the closer he tends to see objects. 


PHiLie K. HastiNcs 


f RS 
vidual was asked to make three observations 


2. The objective content of the stimuli is 
not necessarily coercive for the perceptual 
process. It would appear rather to be the 
nature of the situation coupled with the 
experiential background (personality and ex- 
pectancies) of the perceiver which govern his 
perceptual process. 
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THE EFFECT OF DIFFERENTIAL INSTRUCTIONS ON 
ANXIETY AND LEARNING 


SEYMOUR B. SARASON, GEORGE MANDLER, AND PEYTON G. CRAIGHILL 
Yale University 


presented experimental data on the dif- 

ferences in learning and performance 
between two groups who differed in the 
amount of anxiety experienced in testing 
situations. An important question arising 
from these data concerned the effects of dif- 
ferent sets or instructions on subsequent 
learning. Experimental data on this ques- 
tion will be here presented. ‘The data are 
based on two different studies using two dif- 
ferent samples of subjects. In both studies 
the high anxiety (HA) ‘and low anxiety 
(LA) groups represent the extremes of a 
distribution obtained from the responses of 
college sophomores to the anxiety question- 
naire described in the first study. It should 
be emphasized here that the anxiety ques- 
tionnaire was specifically concerned with 
attitudes and experiences in testing situations. 
As in the first study the subjects were not 
« aware of any connection between taking the 
questionnaire and being called back for indi- 
Vidual testing. 

Theoretical considerations. ‘The following 
theoretical framework is summarized from a 
more extended presentation in a previous 
article (1). 


ERE will be considered as a learned drive 

) ith the characteristics of a strong stimulus. When 

vol has been learned as a response to situations 

dor) E intellectual achievement (e.g. test situa- 

two eS Of rr i 

AEs typ. esponses will tend to be 

te (a) Responses which are not task-relevant; self- 
‘tered feelings of inadequacy, attempts at leaving 
€ situation, etc. 

RD Task-relevant responses which reduce the 

fre i by leading to completion of the task. ‘These 

he entical with other task-relevant responses 

ed by the testing situation. 


T a previous publication (1) the writers 


The following hypotheses are relevant to 
€ present study: 

HAD dividuals with a strong anxiety drive 

Ul subjects) will perform poorer than 

: ose with a low anxiety drive when the task 


Ir i i 
relevant responses interfere with adequate 
Performance, 


2. When a stimulus situation contains 
elements which specifically arouse test or 
achievement anxiety, this increase in anxiety 
drive will lead to poorer performance in 
individuals who have task-irrelevant anxiety 
responses in their response repertory. For 
individuals without such response tendencies, 
these stimulus elements will raise their gen- 
eral drive level and result in improved per- 
formance. (Such elements would be any 
reference that the individual is being judged, 
a statement of expected performance, etc.) 


ExPERIMENT I 
Method ¥ 


At the beginning of the testing session the 
subject (S) was told that he was going to be 
given some intelligence tests as part of a study 
relating to the aptitude tests given to every 
Yale freshman. He was told that his scores 
in the session would be compared with his 
aptitude test scores to make a better inter- 
pretation of the latter possible. 

At this point the HA (N=36) and LA 
(N=36) groups were each split in two: 
one-half of each group being told that they 
would be expected to finish in the time 
allotted to the test, and the other half being 
told that they were not expected to finish. 
The expected-to-finish group (ETF) was told 
that “the test is designed so that it should 
be fairly easy for the average college student 
to complete the test within the time limit. 
You should have little difficulty in finishing 
it, at least by the second or third time.” 
After the first and third trials this group was 
again told that they were expected to finish. 
‘The not-expected-to-finish group (NETF) 
was told that the test was constructed so that 
nobody could finish the test within the time 
limit. After the first and third trials they 
were reminded that they should not worry 
about finishing because nobody could finish 
it. (Actually no one could or did finish the 
task in the time allowed.) 

The test used was a modification of the 
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Wechsler-Bellevue Digit Symbol subtest, a 
50-second time limit being used for each of 
five trials. Five different forms of the test 
were devised, each form differing in the 
number of digit-symbol units on a line. ‘This 
Was done to make it difficult for the subject 
to determine if and to what extent he was 
improving from trial to trial. For each sub- 
ject the order in which the five different 
forms were given was randomized. 


Predictions 


‘The predictions given below are based on 
the theoretical considerations summarized 
above: 

Prediction I. In the HA group those who 
are given the ETF (expected to finish) in- 
structions will have poorer scores than those 
Who are given the NETF (not expected to 
finish) instructions. ‘This prediction is based 
on the assumption that the ETF instructions 
will increase the strength of the irrational or 
task-irrelevant anxiety responses while the 
NETF instructions will reduce the strength 
of these anxiety responses or maintain them 
at their initial level. 

Prediction II. In the LA group those who 
receive the ETF instructions will have better 
scores than those who are given the NETF 
instructions. ‘This prediction is based on the 
assumption that the ETF instructions will, in 
this group, result in a higher drive level than 
will be the case with the NETF instructions. 
In the HA group the higher drive level 
strengthens the predominant task irrelevant 
responses, while in the LA group it 
strengthens the predominant task relevant 
responses. 


Results 


Figure 1 shows the learning curves for the 
four groups. ‘Table 1 shows those differ- 
ences among the means of the four groups 
on trials 1 and 5 which were significant or 
approached significance. It is apparent from 
the table that on trial 1 the predictions hold 
up very well. Itis also clear that on this trial 
both the HA. groups do significantly poorer 
than the LA-ETF group although they do 
not differ significantly from the LA-NETF 
group. 

On the last trial the prediction concerning 
the LA groups is again confirmed: the LA- 
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Fic. 1. PERFORMANCE CURVES OF FOUR EXPERIMEN. | 
TAL SUBGROUPS ON DiGrTr SYMBOL TEsT IN 
ExPERIMENT I 


NETF being significantly poorer than the | 
LA-ETF group. The prediction concerning 
the HA groups is not supported. On trial 5, 
as on trial 1, the LA-ETF group is superior 
to all other groups. 

A question relevant to the present study 
concerns possible differences in variance 
among the four groups. A comparison 
differences in variances among the four 
groups for each of the five trials did not 1¢ 
sult in any significant findings. In order t0 


TABLE 1 


Sup 
SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCE BETWEEN FoUR 
GROUPS ON TRIALS 1 AND 5 OF DiciT SYMBOL 


| 
TRuL CoMPARISON £ A 
1-  HA-ETF vs. HA-NETF 1.38 B J 
1 HA-ETF vs. LA-ETF 4-26 loo 
1 HA-NETF vs. LA-ETF 3-19 003 
1 LA-NETEF vs. LA-ETF 3-06 A 
5  HAETF vs. LA-ETF 1.96. 
5 LA-NETF vs. LA-ETF 1.55 09 
5 1.38 é 


HA-NETF vs. LA-ETF f ! 


* One tail of the distribution of #. 


is in italics: 
Note: The group with the better score is in ite 
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test the differences among the groups in vari- 
ance change from trial 1 to trial 5 the follow- 
ing statistical procedure was used. In each 
group the 18 subjects were assigned ran- 
domly to one of six groups. For each of these 
groups of three subjects, an estimate of vari- 
ance was obtained for trials 1 and 5. ‘The 
variance On trial 5 was then subtracted from 
that on trial 1, resulting in six values which 
were then averaged. For each of the four 
major groups, therefore, a mean variance- 
change score was obtained which then served 
as the basis of the analysis of variance (Table 
2). The analysis of variance shows that the 
anxiety variable is not a factor in producing 
significant variance changes from trials 1 to 


TABLE 2 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF MEAN VARIANCE CHANGE 
FROM TRIAL I TO TRUL 5 


MEAN CHANGE SCORES FOR THE FOUR 
EXPERIMENTAL SUBGROUPS 


Low Hics 
ANXIETY ANXIETY 
Expected-To-Finish (ETF) 37.7 46.9 
Not-Expected-To-Finish (NETF) 3.0 22.2 
ANALYSIS 
SouRCE df MEAN SQUARES F FY 
SSSA Aah Er Tact 0 san LE TEA 
Total 23 
Error 20 1516 
(টা ¥ 1108 *73 Lr 
structions 1 5289 3.49 05-.10 
nteraction 1 256 পা [FD 


5 but that the instruction variable approaches 
significance. ‘The near significant effect of 
the instruction variable appears largely due 
to the relatively small variance change in the 
-A-NETF group. The significant or near 
significant comparisons are as follows: 


[2 [4 
LANETF vs. HAETF 1.95 .03 
LANETF vs. LA-ETF 1.58 06 


ExpPERIMENT II 
Method 


In the first experiment the HA and LA 
Sroups represented the extremes of the dis- 
tribution based on the anxiety questionnaire: 
Soing in on one end to about the rith and 
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on the other end to about the 89th percentile. 
In Experiment Il the LA (N= 12) group was 
picked from between the 11-15th percentiles 
of the same distribution while the HA group 
(N=12) was picked from between the 85- 
Both percentiles. One-half of each group re- 
ceived the identical introductory, “ego-involv- 
ing” (El) instructions given to all subjects 
in Experiment I. The other half of each 
group was given nonego-involving (NEI) in- 
structions: they were not told that they were 
to be given an intelligence test which would 
be compared to their entrance test scores but 
instead were told that the examiner wanted 
to standardize some tasks and that “your own 
performance is only of importance insofar as 
it contributes to the total performance of a 
group of students.” All subjects were given a 
trial on a Kohs design, followed by a trial 
on a stylus maze. ‘This procedure was fol- 
lowed until each subject had had 5 trials on 
each task. Only the results of the stylus maze 
will be reported here. ‘The maze was iden- 
tical with that used by Pomeroy (2). Each 
subject received two scores on eac trial: 
number of errors made by entering blind 
alleys and total time in seconds necessary for 
completion. 


Predictions 


As in Experiment I the instruction variable 
was expected to have opposite effects in the 
HA and LA groups. 

Prediction I: In the HA group those who 
receive the ego-involving (El) instructions 
will do poorer than those who receive the 
nonego-involving (NET) instructions. 

Prediction II: In the LA group those who 
receive the El instructions will do better than 
those who receive the NEI instructions. 


Results 

Figure 2 shows the learning curves, based 
on the time scores, for the four subgroups. 
Figure 3 shows the curves based on error 
scores. ‘Table 3 shows those differences 
among the means which were significant. In 
regards to Prediction I the only trial in which 
it is conclusively borne out is trial 3 when 
time scores are used. 

Although the HA-EI group always gets 
poorer mean error scores than the HA-NEI 
group, and is poorer on trials 3, 4, and 5 for 


HA-NEI ———o 
LA-NEI =~--~-0 
HA-EI — 
LA-EI 


|| 2 3 4 5 


Fic. 2. TIME SCORES OF FOUR EXPERIMENTAL SUB- 
GROUPS ON STYLUS MAZE IN EXPERIMENT II 


HA-NEI ——o 
LA-NE!I ~----0 
HA-EI —————e 
LA-EI ~----e 


ERRORS 


Nu sru oso 
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GROUPS ON STYLUS MAZE IN EXPERIMENT II 


time scores, the differences are only significant 
for trial 3. This is probably in part due 
to the large variability in each subgroup 
(N=). 
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TABLE 3 


SIGNIFICANT £-VALUES FOR COMPARISONS OF EXPERI 
MENTAL SUBGROUPS ON STYLUS MAZE 


TRIAL  CoMPARISON Licey Exxon 
ScoREs ScoREs 
EE EEL LES TBE 
nope BN 
3 HA-Elvs.LA-EI 3.29 .002 2.08 03 
3 HA-Elvs. LA-NEI 2.88 .o005 Led 
3 HA-Elvs. HA-NEI 3.08 .003 Ll 
4 HA-EI vs. LA-EI 2.11 .02 23.38. 4204 
5  HA-El vs. LA-EI RAE. 03 গর 


* 20 df, derived from estimate of error variance in 
analysis of variance. 
** One tail of the distribution of ft. 
*** No significant difference. 
Note: The group with the better score is in italics, 


In none of the trials is Prediction II borne 
out. However, here again, the LA-EI group 
always does better than the LA-NEI group 
in both mean time and error scores. These 
findings based on mean time and error scores 
tend to support the two predictions. 

‘The most obvious finding in ‘Table 3 con- 
cerns the significant differences between the 
HA-EI and LA-EI groups. While the NEI 
instructions do not appear to have a differ- 
ential effect on HA and LA groups, the El 
instructions do have such an effect. The 
anxiety reactions of a subject who is prone 
to such tendencies in a testing situation 
not interfere with his performance unless he 
also feels ego-involved. 


DiscusstoNs AND CoNcLUSIONS 


‘The following conclusions seem warranted 
from the two experiments: first, the anxiety 
questionnaire possesses an encouraging a 
of validity, especially when the extremes 
the distribution are compared with ead 
other; second, stress-producing instructions 
can have opposite effects with different fo 
jects, depending on the anxiety level in Ue 
testing situation. je 

A question that might be asked about O° 
findings in the studies so far reported i. 
cerns differences in intellectual ability be 
tween the two anxiety groups. It might 1 
argued that the high anxiety group 1s not a 
bright as the low anxiety group. ‘To this I Re 
sible argument the following should be kep 
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in mind: (a) in the previously published 
study it was found that under certain speci- 
fied conditions the high anxiety group per- 
formed better than the low anxiety group, 
as was predicted; (b) differences between per- 
formance of the two groups tend to disap- 
pear as learning continues; (c) it is not clear 
how the assumption of “original” differences 
in ability can explain why the instruction 
variables had opposite effects in the two 


anxiety groups. Studies bearing on this prob- 
lem are in progress. 
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Ly ANXIETY-REDUCTION AS REINFORCEMENT IN MALADA 
EVIDENCE IN STUTTERERS’ REPRESENTATION! 
OF THE MOMENT OF DIFFICULTY * 


GEORGE J. WISCHNER 
University of Illinois 


BEHAVIOR: 


HIS paper generally is concerned with 

the nature and identification of the 

reinforcing mechanism (mechanisms) 
in maladaptive or non-integrative behavior 
with special reference to the problem of stut- 
tering. ‘The present writer (13) elsewhere 
has presented a program of research designed 
as a systematic experimental approach to the 
problem of stuttering as learned behavior. 
A re-examination of data available in the 
literature together with the results of studies 
completed as part of the research program 
have emphasized the fruitfulness for our pur- 
poses of working within the general frame- 
work of reinforcement behavior theory (3, 
6, 8). 

ৰ integration of symptomatic behavior 
such as stuttering within the structure of 
reinforcement learning theory raises as a 
central problem the nature of the reinforce- 
ment in such behavior. ‘The problem in stut- 
tering behavior appears to be even more 
complex than is the case in other instances 
of symptomatic behavior. Stuttering may be 
viewed as one example of persistent mal- 
adaptive behavior with relatively immediate 
consequences that appear to be more punish- 
ing than rewarding. That the act of stut- 
tering is extremely unpleasant and carries 
relatively immediate social penalties with it 
is emphasized by practically all stutterers. 
As one stutterer remarked in a group meet- 
ing, “I feel like my insides are eaten out 
after I stutter.” 

‘The problems for reinforcement theory 
posed by persistent maladaptive or non-inte- 
grative behavior with relatively immediately 
unpleasant consequences have been consid- 
ered by Mowrer and Ullman (9) and more 
recently by Dollard and Miller (3). In this 
connection the latter write as follows: 

+ «+ When the painful after effects of symptoms 
are considerably delayed, they do not pose any prob- 

1 This article is adapted from a paper presented at the 
annual meeting of the American Psychological Associa- 
tion, Chicago, 1951. 
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lem for reinforcement theory. Symptoms 

immediate painful effect pose a definite 
Until detailed investigations of possible 
ments have been made so that such sympto 
better understood, we will not know wheth 
fit our theory or are instructive exceptions that W 
force radical alterations and improvements |! 

(3, Pp. 189-190). A 


In a recent paper the present writer 0 
several hypotheses regarding the nature. 
reinforcing mechanisms underlying th 
petuation of stuttering behavior. ‘The prt 
paper considers further one of these hyp 
ses. ‘The hypothesis as originally stat 
the following: 


It is proposed that the act of suttering 
specifically reinforced by virtue of its 
close association with anxiety-tension reducti 
companying the removal of a feared word. 
assumed that a feared word arouses a stat 
pectancy (anxiety) and that the act of stu 
the word is reinforced by the tension 
accompanying the completion of the word 
difficulty is experienced. This hypothesis 
sizes the possibility of a vicious cycle in 
behavior in which the completion of the 
act results in a reduction of the anxiel 
evoked by the stimulus word, with con: 
inforcement of the stuttering behavior 
330-337) .2 


MEerHop 


Data bearing on the hypothesis un 
sideration were gathered from 33 $3! 
30 males and 3 females, enrolled at 
versity speech clinics. The majority 
college age and enrolled as univers 
dents. ‘There was also a small num 
elementary and high school age 
Exact ages were not given by all Ss. 


2]n a psychoanalytic interpretation of 
Coriat (2) makes the following interesting 
statement which bears on the present hypo 
the motor accompaniments of the attempt to 
carefully observed, the stammerer will be seen 
of nursing at an illusory nipple, as shown by 
movements of the lips and tongue, the excessive 
saliva, deep breathing, rapid heart beat, and 
all followed by a feeling of relaxation after the 
tion of the difficult word.” Our interest 1s 
in the portion of the statement we have ita 
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Ss meeting in small groups, were given pen- 
cil and paper and the following instructions: 
Draw whatever you think most adequately rep- 


resents your behavior immediately before, during, 
and after a moment of stuttering.8 


Questions were met with repetition of the 
intsructions and telling Ss to “do the best 
you can.” Representations were analyzed, 
not in terms of clinical interpretative cate- 
‘gories, but in terms of content and spon- 
taneous written language used by Ss.* 


REsuLTs 


The results may best be approached by con- 
sidering illustrative examples of the drawings 
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Note too in Figure 1B the symbolization for 
the pre-, during-, and after-stuttering stages. 
These are correlated with the course of the 
graph itself and reflect a process which 
terminates with feelings of relaxation and 
pleasantness as shown by the smiling faces 
in the after-stuttering period.5 

Figure 2 shows three examples of the use 
of changes in facial and related features to 
describe the events surrounding and includ- 
ing the moment of stuttering. Although the 
drawings are quite clear a few points are 
worth special mention. It is interesting to 
observe the changes in the mouth regions in 
Figures 2A and 2B. In the former the mouth 
is shown as open in the pre- and after- 


—— BOLD IVE 16 SMONANAL Mis TOROMCE 
cB EN LINE 1s My VOICE 
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Fic, J. STUTTERERS’ REPRESENTATIONS ILLUSTRATING UsE OF GRAPH AND 
Dsscriss THE CycLE OF EVENTS RELATED TO THE STUTTERING MOMENT. 


MopirIED GRAPH CONTENT TO 
A was made by a male, 24 


years; B is the product of an adult female. 


Provided by Ss. Nine of the 33 drawings are 
reproduced in Figures 1 through 4. Three 
figures depict two drawings each; Figure 2 
Presents the work of three individuals. 
Content Analysis. Figure 1 illustrates the 
manner in which graphs were employed by 
Some Ss. ‘The left half of this figure gives 
an example of a relatively sophisticated use 
of this type of representation; the right half 
EES a graph modified with cartoonlike 
atures. Note the similarity in the course of 
the Processes represented in the two drawings 
in this figure. ‘There is a gradual rise in the 
Pre-period to some maximum followed by a 
teturn to what might be termed the baseline. 
{ This procedure was suggested by Sary K. Wischner. 


Acknowledgment is made to 3 
B. ho assisted 
With the analysis of data. TE 


periods; in the latter it is shown as closed in 
these same parts of the cycle but is open in 
the during-period. Note also the beads of 
perspiration in this latter drawing. Both 
Figures 2B and 2C also make use of “hair 
standing on end” to emphasize the emotional 


involvement of the stutterer. Of special 
interest is the after-period in Figure 2C 
showing the stick figure lying on a cot or 


5 The most dramatic use of a modified graph to depict 
the stuttering experience, which was difficult to reproduce 
here, was drawn in red pencil or crayon by a college 
stutterer. At the peak of the graph was written the 
word “block.” Above the peak was a fire, and above it, 
in turn, was a human figure lying on what was appar- 
cently a flat board. The words “extremely warm" were 
written between the peak of the graph and the underpart 
of the flame. In the after-period, the graph had returned 
to a baseline and the word “ease” was written. 
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Fic. 2. STUTTERERS’ REPRESENTATIONS ILLUSTRATING UsE OF CHANGES IN FACIAL AND RELATED FEATUI 
TO DESCRIBE THE CYCLE OF EVENTS RELATED TO THE STUTTERING MOMENT. A and C were made 
by male college students; B by a 26-year-old male. 

bed, apparently symbolic of a state of ex- flood resulting from the breaking of a dil 
haustion, relaxation, or energy depletion. (during-period) followed by a “calm 

Figure 3 provides examples of what we down” (after-period). | 
have categorized as nature representations. The two drawings in Figure 4 are som 
Figure 3A depicts only the before- and after- what more complex portrayals of the stuttt 
periods and describes a change from storm ing experience. Figure 4A generally dra 
to sunshine. Figure 3B tells the story of a a parallel between stuttering and the ov 


FiG. 3. STUTTERERS’ REPRESENTATIONS EXEMPLIFYING UsE OF NATURE CONTENT TO DESCRIBE THE CycLE 
EvENTs RELATED TO THE STUTTERING MOMENT. A is the product of a male college student; B 
£ drawn by a male, 14 years. 
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coming of an obstacle, in this particular case, 
2 stone wall. Note again the exhausted stick 
figure flat on its back following the “weary 
sound” at the top of the wall. Figure 4B is 
particularly interesting. It pictures a series 
of seated figures which differ from each other 
only in the drawing of the visceral region. 
There is a gradual emptying of this area— 
indicated by the amount of black or white 


{ak eps 


Fic. 4. ILLuUsTRATIONS OF MORE COMPLEX PORTRAYALS BY STUTTERERS TO DEscRIBE THE CYCLE OF EVENTS 
RetATED To THE STUTTERING MOMENT. Both A and B were drawn by college students. 


A 


space—as the stutterer proceeds from the 
beginning to the end of the stuttering cycle. 
The before- and after-figures are identical. 

These nine examples are quite typical of 
the 33 drawings obtained. An analysis of the 
Es of all representations yielded the 
reakdown provided in ‘Table 1. It is readily 


TABLE 1 


Sv 
RE OF CONTENT ANALYSIS OF STUTTERERS' 
EPRESENTATIONS OF EVENTS RELATING TO 
STUTTERING MOMENT 


CoNTENT CaATEGOTY No. DRAWINGS 


F ডি ব্‌ 
Aces showing physical and other changes 


Se On visceral changes F 
gures overcoming obstacles 4 
Re SALONS utilizing nature content =) 

Or rt modified graphs 4 

2 
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apparent that some form of pure or modified 
graph or facial and related changes were the 
most frequently used content categories. 
Verbal analysis. Twenty-two of the 33 
drawings contained some kind of descriptive 
language. Representative examples of these 
for the during-, before-, and after-periods are 
given in Table 2. In general the language 
used by Ss contained expressions of the fol- 


ft ণ 


te 


lowing states: physiological or emotional dis- 
turbance, shame or embarrassment, fear, 
tension, exhaustion, relaxation or relief. 
Process analysis. It was possible to abstract 
from the drawings the process or cycle of 
events represented in each. These are sum- 
marized below and show also the number 
of drawings in which each process was 


illustrated: 


tension-release 16 
normal-climax-normal 12 
fear-release-fear ৷ 
avoidance-escape I 
physical-mental tension I 
N33 

Discussion 


The simple technique employed identifies 
rather clearly, in the present sample of stut- 
terers, a cycle of events Surrounding the 
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stuttering moment which appears to support 
the hypothesis under examination. Despite 
variation in manner of representation, both 
content and language demonstrate the opera- 
tion of a strikingly similar process in prac- 
tically all subjects. ‘There is progressively 
“mounting tension, anxiety, or stress followed 
by a reduction in these states immediately 
following the completion of the stuttering act. 
The course of this process is remarkably 
similar to the schematic introspectively based 
curves offered by Mowrer (7) and Schilder 
(10) to describe changes in expectancy and 
tension states in a situation where a stimulus, 
such as a light, was followed at a regularly 
recurring interval by electric shock. The 
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virtue of the fact that he is a stutterer. 
this context he is not so much concerned 
stutterings and the events immediately 
rounding them as with the fact that he. 
stutterer. Finally, in the usual conve 
tional situation, or even in the experiment 
situation in which the stutterer might b 
required to read various kinds of materi 
it is very likely that any anxiety-tension 
duction the stutterer experiences immediatel 
following the completion of a stuttered w 
is obscured by the reinstatement of the entir 
cycle of events by some new word (dan 
signal). z 

In an earlier portion of this paper refe 
Was made to the report by stutterers of 


EXAMPLES OF LANGUAGE EMPLOYED BY SS IN THEIR REPRESENTATIONS OF THE BEFORE-, DURING-, AND Al 
PERIODS OF THE STUTTERING MOMENT 


TABLE 2 


BEFORE 


DuRinG 


1. Breath-chest tight 
2. Normal-nervous condition arising 


3. Water-dike 

4. Tensing 

5. Anticipation-conscious preparation 
6. Hardly no tension 

7. All work up 


Tense 

Nervous condition remains for a 
while 

Dike broke. 
ing the land 
‘Tense 


The water is flood- 


Struggle 


Great tension growing greater 
with more stuttering 
Block-excited-trying to force 


More relaxed 


Water has flooded the land 
calming down (Fig. 3B) 

A great gust of air suddenly | 
ejected; ease (Fig. 2A) ie. 
Weary sound-exhaustion ad infinit 
(Fig. 4A) i 
Tension diminishes although stut 

ing may be as great bp 


8. Nothing there 


Hits the block—gets the word 


Kinda embarrassed—glad it's ove 
embarrassed I had it 

Look like before—feel embarra: 
does not bother anymore—feel 
did not stutter k 


light stimulus in these studies and word 
stimuli for the stutterer acquire the capacity 
to serve as danger signals which instigate the 
entire process. 

One may ask why the anxiety-tension re- 
duction immediately following the moment 
of stuttering, although so clearly evident in 
the data of the present study, is not so readily 
discernible in clinical observation and report. 
‘There would appear to be at least three rea. 
sons for this. First, it is evident that for the 
most part both observer and stutterer gen- 
erally have focused attention on the pre- and 
during-stuttering periods which emphasize 
the distress experienced by the stutterer. 
Secondly, the stutterer understandably em- 
Phasizes the apinaltics he experiences by 


unpleasant consequences they may associate 
with their stuttering behavior. That stut- 
terers experience acute distress during the 
Pre- and stuttering-period has been dramatl 
cally attested to in the stutterers’ represe! 

tions of the moment of difficulty. It may | 
that following the stuttering act, in additi 
to the tension-reduction demonstrated, pena! 
izing factors may also be operating. Wbal 
does happen when an act is followed by 
consequences, reinforcement and pun 
ment? ‘To handle this difficult systema 
problem both Mowrer and Ullman (9) a 
Dollard and Miller (3) have found it valuab 
to invoke the concepts of gradients of rew' 
and gradients of punishment. Mowrer 

Ullman have provided experimental eviden 
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which suggests that the order of consequences 
may determine the strengthening or inhibi- 
tion of an act. ‘They write: 

If the punishing consequence comes first and the 
rewarding one later, the difference will be in favor 
of the inhibition. But if the rewarding consequence 


comes first and the punishing one later, the differ- 
ence will be in favor of the reinforcement (9, p. 66). 


It seems that in the case of stuttering the 
more immediate consequence is the reinforce- 
ment associated with the tension-reduction 
following the completion of a stuttered word. 
In any event, notwithstanding the complexi- 
ties involved in understanding the effect of 
diverse consequences on the same behavior 
act, the present results do point to one of the 
possible reinforcements in the case of mal- 
adaptive behavior such as stuttering. 

The findings of the present study stress the 
importance of systematic and persistent attack 
aimed at isolating the possible reinforcements 
in maladaptive behavior before one may con- 
clude that no such mechanisms are operating. 
They also support our belief that stuttering 
behavior, by virtue of its specificity and avail- 
ability, and its lawful variation as a function 
of the manipulation of certain antecedent 
conditions, affords a unique opportunity for 
the study of anxiety variables and the mecha- 
nisms reinforcing anxiety-motivated behavior. 

In the present paper we have proceeded 
essentially on a qualitative level. What is 
needed is experimentation aimed at determin- 
ing the precise nature of the relationships 
between the variables which instigate the 
Process illustrated in the stutterers’ repre- 


Sentations and the behavior mediated by this 
Process.$ 


SUMMARY 


ae Lc Paper provides evidence con- 
sibl 8 one hypothesis regarding the pos- 

€ reinforcing mechanisms underlying the 
LE Re of maladaptive behavior such 
CL fe ‘The hypothesis assumes that 
f Ared word arouses a state of expectancy 
UES that completion of the stut- 
5 ct is accompanied by reduction of the 

‘ety-tension evoked by the stimulus word 


6 Fo: t 
fT studies concerned with such relationships see 


Goss 
i 5) A related type of study by Baron (1) has 
hci i certain functional properties of stuttering 


an eyelid conditioning setup. 
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(danger signal) with consequent reinforce- 
ment of the stuttering behavior. 

Data were obtained from 33 stutterers who 
were given the following simple instructions: 
“Draw whatever you think most adequately 
represents your behavior immediately before, 
during, and after a moment of stuttering.” le 

Content and language illustrated a remark- 
ably similar series of events in all Ss. There 
was progressively mounting tension, anxiety 
or stress, followed by a reduction in this. 
state upon completion of the stuttering act. 
Content illustrating this included pure or 
modified graphs, figures showing facial and 
visceral changes, stick men overcoming 
obstacles, and nature representations (storm- 
sunshine, flood-calming down). Language 
describing the before- and during-stages in- 
cluded “tense,” “struggle,” “hair on end,” 
“dike breaking,” “extremely warm.” Words 
for the after-period included “exhaustion,” 
“relaxed,” “relieved,” “tension diminishes.” 

‘The simple technique reveals a cycle of 
events surrounding the moment of stuttering 
which is in line with the above hypothesis. 
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WORD USAGE AND SYNONYM REPRESENTATION IN 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


WILLIAM M. LEPLEY Axo JOHN L. KOBRICK 
The Pennsylvania State College 


and conducted as a follow-up related 

to a previous experiment executed by 
the senior author (1). Results of the former 
study appeared to show that the variety of 
the individual’s synonym vocabulary for a 
concept varied directly with the frequency 
With which the individual used the concept. 
‘This finding was interpreted as confirming 
the hypothesis that the principle of reactive 
inhibition operates in the generation and use 
of synonyms. The present study was de- 
signed to test the same hypothesis and to seek 
similar phenomena in the more general use 
of language. The precise form of the hy- 
pothesis is quoted from the study cited above. 


T= study reported herein was designed 


+ + + When any reaction occurs, its reaction threshold 
is raised and the probability of its later occurrence 
is reduced. It would supposedly follow that the 
Probability of later occurrence would be reduced 
progressively with continued repetition and the 
rising of the reaction threshold. It is Proposed that 
this rise in a particular response threshold would 
leave the reaction thresholds for other reactions, in 
the repertoire, relatively low and would enhance 
the probability of the occurrence of these reactions. 
An extension of this line of thought is here pro- 
posed; that repetitive reacting may ultimately raise 
the reaction threshold to the point whereat novel 
reactions, serving the same or similar ends, will 
appear and enrich the variety of the behavior 
repertoire. 

Now, as a special case, involving the principles 
suggested above, it is proposed that when 2 EdRCep 
is used repetitiously by a person, or the persons of 
a culture, the synonym vocabulary representing the 
concept will be enriched, and that this enrichment 
will be proportional to the repetitiousness or fre- 
quency of use. 


PRrocEDURE 


Ten samples of words were taken from Thorn- 
dike and Lorge, The Teacher's Word Book of 
30,000 Words (2). Each sample consisted of un- 
capitalized words appearing upon two consecutive 
tenth pages, for which entries also could be found 
in Webster's Dictionary of Synonyms (3). For ex- 
amples, Sample 1 was taken from Pages 10 and 20; 
Sample 2 from pages 30 and 40; and so on through 
Page 200. The samples were further delimited by 
including only those words for which specific 


« 
numerical frequencies were given. Thus the sam. 
ples were confined to those words with usage fre. 
quencies from 1 to 49 per million.1 Each sample 
Was first treated independently as follows: For each 
Word in the sample, the number of synonyms ap- 
pearing in the synonym dictionary was obtained 
In addition, for each word, the combined number of 
synonyms and analogous words was taken from the 
same source (3).2 With regard to this latter index, 
a word appearing as both a synonym and an analo. 
gous word was counted only once. \ 

With the use of the three variables described 
above, two product-moment coefficients were com 
puted for each sample; one between the usage 
frequency count and synonym count, and the other 
between usage-frequency count and the combined 
synonym, analogous word count. 


REsuLTs 


‘Table 1 contains the 20 product-moment c0- 
efficients yielded by the procedures described, 
Of the 20 coefficients shown in Table 1 
16 are of the expected sign. The largest of 
these has a value of .39. Of the 4 coefficients 
of contrary sign, the largest is —.16. 
Summary estimates of the significance of 
these apparently positive findings were 
arrived at by transforming each of the arrays 
of coefficients to Fisher's Zs; computing the 
means of the arrays; and testing the signi 
cance of these means as differing from zero. 
‘Table 2 shows the summary values. 
‘The values in the last column of Table 21 
appear to permit interpretation in favor 0°. 


1]t is appropriate to point out that this rest ই] 
range would tend to militate against the preci 
Phenomena. fe nl 

2 The justification for this combination, and for Wt 
combined treatment described hereinafter, hee ction 
upon statements of practice contained in the introduce, 

the synonym dictionary. The relevant paragrap 
quoted below. Jated 

“Some of the analogous words, or terms closely ৰ lose 
in meaning, merit the name of ‘near synonyms’, Sth the 
are they to the vocabulary entry: some contain mu ]ica” 
same implications as the entry word, but the I, | 
tion that they emphasize is not the same as that exp! up of 
in the common denotation of the discriminated gro more 
which the entry word forms a part. Some ণ some 
general than the entry word, some more sp Ciput in 
come together in only a part of their meaning. word 
some important particulars they are all like the 
under which they are listed.” 
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TABLE 1 


N’s AND PRODUCT-MOMENT COEFFICIENTS FOR THE ‘TEN SAMPLES 


SAMPLES 
VARIABLE I bY 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
(N=60) (N=62) (N=55) (N=35) (N= 40) (N=33) (N=44) (N=46) (N=50) (N=49) 
f frequency * synonyms .33 33 ‘ 10 — 03 Is 130100—.16 .22 06 
f frequency * synonyms 
+analogous words 39 °37. 06 *36 “3 ‘19 —.02 23 —.02 
the hypothesis under scrutiny. ‘The evidence SUMMARY 


is especially clear if it is permissible to con- 
sider the dictionary’s distinction between 
synonyms and analogous words as irrelevant 
for present purposes. ‘These findings appear 
to support and supplement the previous 
finding that synonym representation covaries 
With the frequency of word use. It is sug- 
gested that these results are in harmony with 
the principle of reactive inhibition ‘as formu- 
lated in the introduction. 


TABLE 2 


MAN Z's AND THEIR SIGNIFICANCE AS DIFFERING 
FROM ZERO 


= hn 


VARIABLES MEANZ'S Gc Gx 


t frequency . Number 
Of synonyms ‘13 
1 frequency . Number 
of Synonyms-+-Num- 
Cr of Analogous 
fords 


‘Ten word samples were taken from the 
Thorndike and Lorge Teacher's Word-Book 
of 30,000 Words. For each word in each 
sample, the number of synonyms and analo- 
gous words given in Webster's Dictionary of 
Synonyms was obtained. Measures of co- 
variance between frequency of use, as given 
in the Word-Book, and number of syno- 
nyms and analogous words, as listed in the 
Dictionary of Synonyms, appeared to yield 
evidence in support of the hypothesis that the 
principle of reactive inhibition, or some simi- 
lar principle, operates in the development of 
language. 
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CRITIQUES AND NOTES 
A CAUTION RESPECTING THE MEASUREMENT OF EMPATHIC ABILITY 
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ECENTLY a renewed interest has been shown 
R in attempting to understand the problem of 
our perception of other people. An aspect of this 
general problem that certain researches have in- 
Vestigated concerns the perception of the thoughts 
and feelings of other people, a process that has 
commonly been termed empathy (1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6). 
It is obvious that the perception of persons lies at 
the very heart of social psychology and that an 
understanding of empathic ability will contribute 
greatly to our understanding of many problems 
in both social psychological and personality theory. 
Attempts have already been made to study per- 
sonality characteristics of successful and unsuccess- 
ful empathizers (3, 5). ‘The purpose of this paper 
is to raise some questions relative to the measure- 
ment of empathic ability. 

The term empathy has often been used in the 
sense of projecting one’s self into a work of art, 
or a condition of nature such as a storm, or things 
like airplanes or rockets. Warren gives such a 
definition first, but secondly defines empathy as 
“a mental state in which one identifies or feels 
himself in the same state of mind as another per- 
Son” (7, P. 92). Among recent researchers, a com- 
monly accepted verbal definition for empathy is 
“the imaginative transposing of one’s self into the 
thinking, feeling and acting of another and 50 
structuring the world as he does” (4 P. 127). 
Recent research on the measurement of empathy 
has emphasized the attempt to obtain a quantitative 
index of such an ability. The most commonly 
used technique has been to require subjects to 
Predict the verbal responses of another person on 
a rating scale or a Personality test. Dymond (4) 
asked subjects to predict the self-ratings of other 
People on six traits, such as self-confidence and 
sense of humor. Bender and Hastorf (1) studied 
Predictions of responses on such tests as the Allport 
and Allport A-S Reaction Study. Notcutt and 
Silva (6) reported predictions on a rating scale 
of eighteen traits, such as abasement, achievement, 
and affiliation. Empathic ability has been usually 
defined in these studies on the basis of deviational 
Score; i.e, the best empathizer is the individual 
Whose prediction deviates least from the self-ratings 
of the person predicted for. 

The purpose of the Present study has been to 
search out the psychological implications of this 
technique for operationally defining empathic ability. 


‘The concern over defining empathy by means 
of a deviational score arises as a result of the 
analysis in a previous study of the role played by pro- 
Jection in the task of predicting another person's 
responses (1). It was quite apparent that when 
a person was required to predict the scores of 
two other people on one of the tests, that these 
Predictions were much more highly related to each 
other and to the predictor’s own score on that 
test than they were to the scores of the people 
Predicted for. ‘This result quite definitely raises 
the question of the role projection plays in this 
task. Projection, as used here, is the attribution 
to others of one’s own needs, interests, and attitudes, 

In this study an attempt was made to isolate 
the factor of projection from what is assumed to 
be empathy. Fifty undergraduates in Dartmouth 
College took the AllportVernon Study of Values 
and each was asked to choose another under 
graduate whom he knew well and to predict the 
Tesponses of this associate on the same test. ‘Two 
deviational scores were obtained. The first score 
may be presumed to be the empathy score and 
is a quantitative measure of the deviation of the 
Prediction from the actual responses of the associate, 
The second score may be called the projection 
Score, and is a measure of the deviation of the 
prediction from the predictor’s own test score, 
Tt should be kept in mind that if the predictor and 
his associate are highly similar in their responses 
On the Allport-Vernon test that both the empathy 
and the projection deviations might be very low. 
It should be noted as well that these deviational 
Scores were not obtained by scoring the Allport- 
Vernon test in the usual sense but by taking a 
measure of deviation item by item. The manner 
in which the tests were scored consisted of finding 
the amount of difference in each item between 
the prediction and the associate’s answer; the total 
of these differences provided a raw empathy score, 
Likewise, the difference for each item was foun 
between the predictor’s own answers and his |e 
dictions for his associate; the total of these devia- 
tions constituted the projection score. Since there 
Were 30 items in part 1 of A Study of Values with 
Possible deviations of six points on each item, 
the deviation score could theoretically be as high 
as 180. In part 2, which consisted of rank ordering 
alternatives, the greatest theoretical deviation coul 
be 120 since there are 4 alternatives for 15 items. 
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For example, if in the first item on the test which 
‘states: 
The main object of scientific research should be the 
discovery of pure truth rather than its practical applica- 
tions; (a) Yes; (b) No, 
the prediction was the (a) alternative with a value 
«of three, and (b) with a value of zero, and if the 
| score of the associate was actually in the reverse 
direction, a value of zero for (a) and a value of 
three for (b), the amount of deviation for the 
{empathy score would be six because the predictor 
Would deviate three points on each of the two 

alternatives. With a total possible deviation of 

300, the expected deviation would be 150 if only 

Chance were operating. The range of the devia- 
(tional scores for empathy was 72 to 162, with a 

mean of 104, while the range of the deviational 

Scores for projection was 46 to 146, with a mean 

Of 96. Although no significant difference between 

the means was found, the predictions tend to 

deviate less from the predictors’ own scores than 
from their associates’ scores. 

‘The data were then analyzed from the standpoint 
Of the following question: In attempting to predict 
the responses of another person, well known to 
| the predictor, was the prediction closer to the re- 
sponses of the person predicted for (empathy) or 
Was it closer to the predictor’s own score (pro- 
jection)? This question can be answered simply 
by Subtracting the empathy score from the pro- 
Jection score, keeping in mind that the smaller 
the deviation the better the prediction. Thus if a 
Person's prediction is closer to the score of the 
Associate predicted for than to his own score, 
the result will be a positive score. If he is closer 
to his own score, the result will be negative. This 
method of subtracting the empathy score from the 
Projection score yields the following findings: 

I Of the 50 predictors, 20 are closer to their 
Associates’ score and thus may be called “em- 
Pathizers,” while 28 are closer to their own score 
and thus may be called “projectors.” The remain- 
Nt equal projection and empathy deviation 
be us, the phenomenon of projection was 

lore prevalent than was that of empathy. 

Ee study of the two extreme groups, the ten 
A empathic and the ten most projective, indi- 

55 that the mean subtraction score of the em- 
Ls is plus 37 and the mean subtraction score 
hee He is minus 44. Disregarding Signs, 
ee oe found to be different at the 02 
Ee ene ence. On the basis of this finding 
frequent ( enon of projection was not only more 
Fn See I. above), but also more intense 

S that of empathy. 
il SPO of the predictors’ own answers 
fact i Of their associates brings forth the 
the ten “projectors” are significantly 
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(.02 level) more similar to their associates than 
are the ten “empathizers.” 

4- The most pertinent finding is concerned with 
the relationship between two operational techniques 
for defining empathic ability. The first may be 
called the raw deviational score which essentially 
answers the question of who is able to predict 
most accurately the responses of his associate, re- 
gardless of other factors. This score has most 
commonly been used to define empathic ability in 
recent studies. The second, which we shall call 
the refined empathy score, answers the question: 
Is the prediction score closer to the associate's 
score or the predictor’s own score? ‘The rank-order 
correlation between these two sets of raw and 
refined scores was .30, Which is significant at 
the .05 level of confidence. Although there is 
some degree of commonality between the two 
measures, such a low relationship indicates that 
the two scoring methods are not really measuring 
the same ability. Is it not reasonable to assume 
that the refined empathy score, by controlling 
for the factor of projection, more closely approxi- 
mates a measure of empathic ability? Let us take 
a concrete example to illustrate what we regard 
as the advantage of the refined empathy score. 
A student deviated only 72 points in his prediction 
of an associate's score. This places him at the 
top of the list of the raw scores in empathy. How- 
ever, this student's projection score Was 70, show- 
ing that he was actually closer to his own answers 
than he was to his associate's answers. On the 
other hand, another student's prediction deviated 
108 from his associate's answers, which places him 
low in empathic ability as defined by raw devia- 
tional score. However, his projection score was 
140, which shows that his prediction was quite 
definitely closer to his associate's answers than 
his own answers. The question is: Which of 
these students is the better empathizer? Although 
the raw empathy score appears less impressive in 
the latter case, it actually may indicate more em- 
pathic ability; the latter student may apprehend 
more directly the state of mind of his associate. 
With the above example in mind, it would seem 
necessary to employ some procedure of correcting 
for the influence of projection in determining the 
empathy score. It may be overly severe to grade 
empathic ability by means of subtracting the pro- 
jection score, since it would be dangerous to label 
as projection all the overlap between the prediction 
and the predictor's own answers. For example, 
the deviant “projectors” were found to be more 
similar to their associates than the deviant “em- 
pathizers” and high similarity combined with real 
empathy would create a spuriously high projection 
score. However, without some correction for pro- 
jection, attempts to measure empathy do not 
seem to make psychological sense. 
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‘The results of this study emphasize the fact that 
Part of the successful prediction of another per- 
Son's responses may be due to projection rather 
than empathy and that a refined measure of em- 
pathic ability will approximate more adequately 
the psychological aspects of empathy when it is 
defined as “transposing oneself into the thinking, 
feeling, and acting of another and so structuring 
the world as he does.” Perhaps we are not yet 
ready for making definitive theoretical distinctions, 
but contemporary theory certainly assumes them 
to be different processes. Projection is more 
autistic and personal than empathy in that the 
Projector attributes his own feelings to his asso- 
ciates.  Empathic ability seems more objective, 
more cognitive, and more truly perceptive of the 
Psychological structure of the other person. It 
seems to be a combination of sensory, imaginative, 
and intellectual processes. Imitative factors, par- 
ticularly of a kinesthetic nature, may well aid 
the process. We suggest the need for a meth- 
odology for differentiating between projection and 
empathy in these prediction tasks. The next step 
Would seem to be to obtain predictions from indi- 
viduals for a number of their associates; these asso- 
ciates should differ in the amount of their similarity 
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with the predictor. These data could be! 
determine more clearly the relationship 
similarity, projection, and empathy. Furth 
When a person has made a number of pred 
analysis could be made of the consistency 
projection and empathy scores. 
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THE RELIABILITY OF PSYCHIATRIC DIAGNOSES! 


BENJAMIN MEHLMAN 
Toledo State Hospital, Toledo, Ohio 


CLASSIFICATORY system which has little relia- 

bility bas little practical utility. This is true 
for the determination of the therapy which is 
said to depend upon the diagnosis and for the de- 
termination of criterion groups for research pur- 
poses. The present nosological system, voted into 
currency by the American Psychiatric Association, 
has had few relatively rigorous tests of its relia- 
bility. 

Elkins (5) found little consensus in the judgments 
and interpretations of 39 judges when presented 
with the identical data of a single case. There 
Was even disagreement as to whether the case 
history was of a maladjusted or an adjusted indi- 
vidual, of an opportunistic or a loyal person, of a 
passive or a self-sufficient individual. All the judges 
agreed that the amount of information presented 
Was inadequate, although the kind of further data 
requested appeared to vary with the professional 
group represented. Ash (1) found disagreements 
among prominent members of the same professional 
group, even when face-to-face interviews were held 
Jointly. There was agreement on less than 50 per 
cent of the 52 cases seen jointly, even when con- 
currence on only the major diagostic categories 
Was noted. Doering (4), who had three psychia- 
trists work on the same materials, found important 
discrepancies in their reports. Boison (2) reports 
finding dissimilar percentages of cases in diagnostic 
categories when admission statistics for different 
states were compared. 

These studies would seem to indicate that there is 
a problem of reliability in regard to diagnostic pro- 
i: Cartwright and French (3) suggest that 
the validity of life-history material is greater than 
its reliability. Even if this is true (one might ques- 
tion their use of the subject's statements about him- 
Self as the criterion of validity, see Forer [6]), the 
Problem of reliability remains. 
ne Frosch study is concerned with the reliability 

t ST diagnoses, not their validity. It may 
a OWever, (a) that the diagnostic categories 
AE RES mutually exclusive (there is 
LE nN why a schizophenic individual could not 
oe ee alcoholic); (2) that some of the cate- 
Ar J er to “impersonal” illnesses (e.g., arterio- 

s) while others refer to “personal” illnesses 
চাঃ schizophrenia); (c) that some categories are 

ominantly symptomatological (e.g, alcoholism) 
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while others are more dynamically oriented (e.g, 
psychoneuroses); and (d) that the homogeneity of 
symptoms or dynamics within any single diagnostic 
group or subgroup has never been adequately dem- 
onstrated (e.g., two patients may conceivably exhibit 
different symptomatology—show customary but dif- 
ferent indicators—and apparently different etiol- 
ogies and still be classified catatonic). 

The specific hypothesis tested in this study was: 
Given a large and nonselective sampling of admis- 
sions to a state hospital, the relative frequencies of 
patients in different diagnostic categories will not 
differ from one admitting psychiatrist to another. 


METHoD 


At the Toledo State Hospital patients admitted to the 
male and female services are assigned to the psychiatrists 
according to their order of admission to the hospital. 
If there are four psychiatrists on the. female service, 
then every fourth patient, in order of admission, is 
assigned to the same psychiatrist. After the psychiatrist 
collects what he regards as sufficient information, he 
arrives at a diagnosis which is copied on a central locator 
card. In the current study the diagnoses made by 
each psychiatrist were tabulated by diagnostic category 
and by psychiatrist. Diagnostic data from the male 
and female services were not pooled because of the 
different empirical expectancies for the different sexes 
and because psychiatrists did not have equal opportuni- 
ties to be stationed on each of the services. 


RESULTS 


The chi-square technique was used in all results 
reported below and in Table 1. On the female service 
the null hypothesis, that there is no significant dif- 
ference in the relative frequencies of Organic 2 and 
Psychogenic 8 patients (N=1358) of 16 psychiatrists, 
could be rejected at below the .001 level of confi- 
dence. Similarly, there were significantly greater 
than chance differences (P<.07) in the relative fre- 


2The Organic category included’ the following ill- 
nesses: psychoses with syphilitic meningo-encephalitis, 
psychoses with other forms of syphilis of the central 
nervous system, psychoses with epidemic encephalitis, 
psychoses due to alcohol, psychoses due to a drug or 
other exogenous poison, psychoses due to trauma, psy- 
choses with cerebral arteriosclerosis, psychoses with 
other disturbances of circulation, psychoses due to con- . 
vulsive disorder, senile psychoses, involutional psychoses, 
psychoses due to other metabolic, etc., diseases, psychoses 
due to new growth, and psychoses due to unknown 
or hereditary cause but associated with organic change. 

3 The Psychogenic category included the following 
illnesses:  psychoneuroses, manic-depressive psychoses, 
dementia praecox, paranoia and paranoid conditions, 
psychoses with psychopathic personality and psychoses 


with mental deficiency. 
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TABLE 1 
CHI-SQUARE REsULTs 
‘NuMBER OF LeveL oF 
DiAcnostic NUMBER OF PsYCHIA- SIGNIFI- 
GROUPING PATIENTS  TRISTS CANCE 
Organic and 
Psychogenic 1358* 16 >o0.001 
Manic-Depressive 
and Schizophrenic 799* 16 >0.01 
Organic and 
Psychogenic I282** 9 >o0.001 
Manic-Depressive 
and Schizophrenic 597** 9 >০0.o1 


* Female patients, 
** Male patients. 


quencies of patients in the Manic-Depressive and 
Schizophrenic categories (N=799). 

On the male service, where data for nine PSy- 
chiatrists were utilized, the null hypothesis of no 
significant difference in the relative frequency of 
patients in the Organic and Psychogenic categories 
(N= 1282) could be rejected at below the .001 level 
of confidence. For the relative frequencies of 
patients in the Manic-Depressive and Schizophrenic 
categories (N=597), the null hypothesis could also 
be rejected (P<.01). 


“Discussion 


Since there is no reason to believe that the 
medical personnel. of Toledo State Hospital are 
select in regard’ to medical training, diagnostic 
ability, or any other essential and relevant attribute 
from the personnel of other state hospitals, these 
results would appear to represent an addition to 
the body of evidence indicating the inadequacy 
of current nosological practices. Undoubtedly there 
are individual differences in the ability of Psy- 
chiatrists to make diagnostic appraisals. However, 
ifsignificant disagreements are discovered in a 
Presumably representative sampling of professional 
Personnel doing the bulk of diagnostic work, such 
disagreements suggest that the nosological system 
employed should be examined for revision. Re 
search and clinical practices dependent upon no- 
sology can be only as reliable as that nosology. 

That results such as those reported in this study 
have serious implications for clinical research and 
clinical procedures is noted frequently in the cur- 
rent psychological literature. Roe (7), speaking 
generally about Current diagnostic procedures, 
comments: 


I suggest that much of this research (the use of 
Various psychological devices for making psychiatric 
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diagnoses) is not only a waste of time, and a perpetua- 


tion of errors, but is actually preventing advance in 


stl 
KE 


the field. There are many reasons why this is true, 


but one of the most potent is that it involves clinging A 


to a classification which has long since been outliv 

I submit that using techniques which are not too 
Precisely validated at all, to place patients in psychiatric 
categories, the inadequacy of which is admitted by all 
concerned, is a treadmill procedure guaranteed to keep 
us moving in circles. 


‘The function of classification is pragmatic, Given 
the protean manifestations of normal and dis- 
ordered personalities, psychiatrists have been forced, 
under the pressure of immediate necessity, to 
categorize. That these categories, devised in ur- 
gency, may require some revision in perspective 
is the thesis of this paper. 


SUMMARY 


On the assumption that a classificatory system 
Which has low reliability will have little utility, 
the reliability of psychiatric classification has been 
examined statistically. In a hospital where patients 
are assigned in an unbiased fashion for diagnosis to 
the psychiatrists on a service, the frequencies with 
Which the various diagnostic entities were used by 
the various psychiatrists were examined to test the 
null hypothesis: if these categories are used reliably, 
the variations in frequency should fall within the 
limits dictated by random sampling. This null 
hypothesis can be rejected with near certainty. 
This finding suggests, as have others, that the 
existing system of psychiatric classification can 
probably have little value for the administrative 
management of patients or for research, and it 
should be revised. 
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N preparing communications designed to 
influence opinion, the question can be 
raised as to whether it is more effective 
present the factual information and argu- 
nts and let the audience draw its own 
conclusions or whether it is better for the 
communicator to draw the appropriate con- 
clusion. Greater effectiveness of the former 
might be predicted from the assertion some- 
times made that indirect suggestion is more 
effective than direct. A similar prediction 
might be made from the frequently cited 
tenet of the nondirective school of psycho- 
therapy that decisions are more effective 
When reached independently by the client 
than when suggested by the therapist (4, P. 
361). On the other hand, the opposite pre- 
diction can be made on the grounds that for 
Many members of the audience it would be 
ecessary for the conclusion to be explicitly 
“Stated to insure its being clearly perceived. 
It is also possible that the omission of an 
explicit statement of one’s conclusion may 
1 Serve as a cue that the communicator has 
! Something to conceal, and hence an explicit 
ধ Stating of the conclusion would be more effec- 
Hl tive. The present study was designed to 
Study the effects upon beliefs of explicit 
Stating of the conclusion under the conditions 
Which typically obtain when information- 
education materials are presented through 
‘Mass media. Experimental comparison was 
made of two types of communication which 
Were identical in every way, except that in 
One the conclusion was drawn at the end by 
V, থর [TNO while in the other the 
on “Usion was not drawn by the communi- 
Cator but left to the audience. 
3 Es rudy ‘Was done as part of a program of research 
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AN EXPERIMENTAL COMPARISON OF CONCLUSION-DRAWING 
BY THE COMMUNICATOR AND BY THE AUDIENCE 


CARL I. HOVLAND AND WALLACE MANDELL 
Yale University 1 


One would expect that any generalization 
in this area would have to take into account 
the kind of communication, the nature of the 
communicator, and the type of audience to 
Whom the communication is presented. It 
was thought that an important factor would 
be the degree of confidence which the audi- 
ence has in the impartiality of the communi- 
cator. One hypothesis to be tested is that the 
drawing of the conclusion by the communi- 
cator will be less effective when his motives 
are suspected, and that here the individual’s 
working through to the conclusion himself 
may make it more compelling. Accordingly, 
for each type of conclusion procedure two 
different communicators were used, one de- 
signed to arouse suspicion and the other 
confidence in his impartiality. 

A second factor investigated was the intel- 
lectual ability of the members of the audi- 
ence. It would be expected that the brighter 
members of the audience would have less 
need to have the implications of the premises 
spelled out, whereas the less intelligent indi- 
viduals may be unable to arrive by themselves 
at the correct conclusion from the premises 
alone. 

Finally, it was thought that the relative 
effectiveness of the two procedures might be 
dependent upon general personality traits of 
the audience members. It might be expected 
that some members of the audience would 
be resistant to suggestion and have to work 
through to their own conclusions, while 
others would be highly dependent upon the 
opinions of others and more inclined to fol- 
low the explicit conclusion ‘of the com- 
municator. ‘To obtain. information on this 
point, personality test items were included 
in the questionnaire administered before the 
communication. i wu 

Thus the basic problem investigated was 
the influence of explicit drawing of the 
conclusion by the communicator upon the 
audience’s attitudes and beliefs in the area 
covered, but this relationship was studied as 
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a function of the interacting variables of (a) 
confidence in the communicator, (b) intel- 
lectual ability, and (c) personality traits pos- 
sessed by members of the audience. 


PROCEDURE 


The over-all design of the study was to present 
communications which were identical except for the 
two experimental variations: the presence or ab- 
sence of an explicit statement of the conclusion at 
the end, and an introduction which elicited either 
suspicion of the communicator’s motives or belief in 
his impartiality. ‘Thus four different versions of the 
communication were required. Opinions on the 
Hssue discussed in the communication were meas- 
red before the communication and again after the 
communication. In addition, a number of fact-quiz 
items were included in the questionnaire given 
afterwards, to determine the amount of information 
derived from the communication. 


The Communication 


The conclusion-drawing variable. Although nu- 
merous examples of this variable can be readily 
found, it is difficult to find the clear-cut extreme 
variation of the sort needed for a single-communica- 
tion experiment. Particularly difficult to meet was 
the requirement that the communication present all 
of the basic material that would constitute the basis 
for drawing the conclusion but still not have the 
deduction obvious. A number of attempts were 
made to organize a communication along the lines 
of a syllogism in which the premises were presented 
and the conclusion was derived from the premises. 
Experience with this scheme was convincing evi- 
dence of the contention that syllogisms are essen- 
tially tautalogical. It proved extremely difficult to 
develop a communication where the basic premises 
were clearly stated that did not in the process “give 
away” the conclusion. It is possible that some more 
artificial communication would have succeeded 
along these lines but any one which seemed at all 
natural made the conclusion obvious. Some experi- 
mentation was also attempted using an inductive 
presentation in which the raw materials were pre- 
sented on the basis of which the inductive general- 
ization could constitute the conclusion, but it here 
also turned out to be difficult to present the material 
without organizing it in some way which revealed 
the objective behind the marshalling of the facts. 

Finally, a method was devised which seemed to 
satisfy the major requirements of the design. The 
method employed involves a pattern similar to the 
‘symptom and diagnosis” problem found in medi- 
cine, A communication was developed in which the 
general principles of the topic were presented to- 
gether with a statement of the conditions existing, 
so that “conclusion-drawing” consisted essentially of 
fitting the particulars and the generalizations to- 
gether to determine the appropriate implications. 

The topic which was finally selected as lending 
itself well to this method was the topic “Devalua- 

tion of Currency.” An introduction designed to 
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arouse interest described briefly the history of our 
monetary system from the time of the early gold- 
smiths. The general principles underlying increas 
ing or decreasing the metal equivalent of currency 
were then described, together with a statement of 
the conditions which make devaluation desirable or 
undesirable. 
one (Australia) illustrating the conditions in which 
devaluation is highly successful and another (Ger. 
many) in which the evils of inflation resulted 
because of the presence of conditions producing the 
opposite effect. Finally, the conditions currently 
obtaining in the United States were described. The 
drawing of the conclusion consisted of combining 
appropriately the general principles and the current 
conditions. A highly simplified economics was used 
in which the general effects of devaluation were 
given as increase in exports, decrease in imports, 
and increased employment. The conditions which 
would be favorable to devaluation were given a8: 
need for foreign markets, a labor surplus, avail. 
ability of goods for export, and a stable government, 
The corresponding factors suggesting avoidance of 
devaluation were given as: low productive capacity, 
a shortage of goods within the country, a labor 
shortage, and an unstable government. The con- 
ditions described as obtaining in the United States 
at the time of the experiment were slanted to indi- 
cate the following: the U. S. had a high productive 
capacity, a need for foreign markets, some excess In 
labor supply, and a very stable government. Thus 
the appropriate conclusion from the evidence pre 
sented would be the desirability of devaluation 
American currency. ish 
The “suspicion” variable. The communication 
was prepared on a transcription described as being 
taken off the air from a program called “Education 
for Americans.” The speaker was accordingly in- 
troduced by the news commentator in charge 0! the 


Two historical examples were cited, | 


program. This arrangement made it possible to 


have an identical communication but with different 
characterizations of the speaker. The recording was 
done on a tape so that one or the other introduction 
could be spliced to the same communication. 

In one introduction an attempt was made to con 
vey subtly that the speaker would have something to 
gain by having his conclusion followed, while in the 
other an impartial communicator was suggesteC. 
the first version the announcer introdu ]! 
speaker as the head of a large importing firm, 1 
the talk proper it was explicitly stated that he 
porters would profit by devaluation of the dol ced 
In the alternative version the speaker was introdu ন 
as an economist from a specified leading Ameri Gt 
university. The intent was to arouse suspic but 
the communicator's motives in the first version 
to suggest impartiality in the second. 


the 


The Opinion Questionnaires 


Two days before the communication a ol 
questionnaire was administered ostensibly as 2 th 
test of an information test which was being Shite 
ardized for use by a nation-wide magazine. lit 
the bulk of the questions dealt with general, P were 
cal, and social issues, a number of key items 
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inserted having to do with the subjects’ opinions on 
the problem of devaluation. The questions were in 
four-alternative multiple choice patterns and even 
the opinion questions were in the context of infor- 
mation about current events. 

The communications were presented as being a 
pretest by a commercial organization of a new type 
of current events program about which the opinion 
of the audience was sought. Following the playing 
of the tape recordings a questionnaire was admin- 
istered dealing with audience reaction to the pro- 
gram. In this second questionnaire a number of 
opinion questions were asked which were identical 
to those used in the before questionnaire, A fact 
quiz was also included which was designed to 
determine the extent to which the audience had 
learned the basic content of the program, both the 
principles and the current conditions which together 
Would determine the correct conclusion. 


Personality Items 


At the same session at which the first opinion 
questionnaire was given, a separate sheet was passed 
Out containing 16 personality test items designed to 
distinguish between Ss who are dependent upon 
Others for their opinions and those who like to form 
their own opinions. A sample question was: “Do 
You usually prefer to work things out for yourself 
than get someone else’s advice?” The rationale 
given to Ss for this portion of the procedure was 
that data were needed on a national sample for 
Purposes of standardizing a new personality test, 
and that to avoid any burden to the individual 
Iespondents the total questionnaire had been sub- 
divided into a series of parallel forms. 


Intelligence Test Scores 


8 majority of the Ss had already taken the 
১ E intelligence test in connection with the uni- 
he student personnel program. Accordingly, 
ES Eemcnts were made to enter each individual's 
fa On the code Sheet prepared to record responses 
K চি ER LN before and after 
On ication. ie scores were subsequent: 
subdivided into those above and those belo the 
National norms on the ACE test. 


Subjects 


he Ss were 242 undergraduates at New York 

0g 5 2 eight introductory sections of psychol- 

Ree section contained between 25 and 40 

সা The classes were assigned to the different 

Eola in such a way that there were two 
ons of each of the four major conditions. 


REsuLTs 


Te over-all results on opinion change for 
Re A combinations of communi- 
be clusion drawing are given in 
Er: Ie data are derived from the 
enses to two key quesions concerning 
evaluation of the desirability of Amer- 
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ica’s devaluating the dollar. Answers to each 
question were dichotomized. On the first 
question (reproduced at the bottom of Table 
1) the first two categories were scored as 
positive and the last three as negative. On 
the second question the first category was 
scored positive and the remaining two nega- 
tive. Each S§ was then given a score which 
Was —TI if responses to both questions were 
answered in the negative categories, 0 if one 
question was answered positively and the 
other negatively, or 4-1 if both questions 
were answered positively. The results are 
given in terms of the percentages of Ss who 
increased their scores (became more favor- 
able) from before the communication to after- 
ward, those who stayed the same, and those 
Who decreased their scores. ‘The “net change” 
score is computed by subtracting the unfavor- 
able changes from the favorable. 


Effects of Conclusion-Drawing on Opinion 


Comparison of the two conditions in which 
the speaker drew the conclusion with the 
other two conditions in which he did not 
draw the conclusion reveals a very large dif- 
ference, in favor of conclusion-drawing by 
the communicator. Over twice as many Ss 
changed their opinions in the direction advo- 
cated by the communicator when the conclu- 
sion was explicitly drawn than when left to 
the audience. ‘The difference is significant at 
the .oor level when computed by the formula 
for net change discussed in Hovland, Lums- 
daine, and Sheffield (2). 


Effects of Suspicion-Arousing Introduction 
The other primary variable used in the 
study was the arousal of suspicion of the 
communicator. As described under Pro- 
cedure, suggestion of possible bias on the part 
of the communicator was introduced by giv- 
ing one of the communicators a role in which 
he might have something to gain by the 
audience's accepting his position. ‘The effects 
of this variable on opinion can be seen from 
Table 1. The difference in effect in favor 
of the nonsuspicious communicator is 7.2 per 
cent with the conclusion drawn by the com- 
municator and 4.9 per cent with the conclu- 
sion not drawn by the commentator. ‘The p 
value for the first is only .23 and for the 
second only .33. So, although both differ- 
ences are in the predicted direction and the 
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difference obtains for both questions and for 
both of the replication subgroups, the prob- 
ability value is not at an adequate level of 
significance. 

The small difference in the effect of the 
suspicion variable raises the question as to 
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arousing introduction did cause the audience 
to view the “motivated” communicator as 
having done a less good job and as being less 
fair and honest in his presentation than the 
“impartial” communicator despite the fact 
that the conclusions were identical. 


TABLE 1 


PER CENT OF SUBJECTS CHANGING OPINION ON “DEVALUATION” FROM BEFORE TO 
AFTER COMMUNICATION * 


CoNcLUsioN Nor CONCLUSION 
ঠ ; DIRECTION OF CHANGE ** DRAWN BY DRAWN BY 
COMMUNICATOR CoMMUNICATOR 
% % 
“‘Nonsuspicious” Communicator Positive 30.9 53.4 
No Change 60.0 44.8 
Negative 9.1 1.8 
Net % Changing 21.8 51.6 
(N=55) (N=58) 
“Suspicious” Communicator Positive 30.5 49.2 
No Change 55.9 46.0 
Negative 13.6 4.8 
Net % Changing 16.9 44.4 
(N=59) (N=63) 
Combined (‘“‘Suspicious” and Positive 30.7 51.2 
“Nonsuspicious'' Communi- No Change 57.9 45.5 
cators) Negative II.4 3.3 
Net % Changing 19.3 47.9 
(N=114) (N=i21) 
Mean Diff.= 28.6 
PE. 
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* Data based on changes in responses to the following two questions administered before and after 


communication: 


Question 1. Devaluation of the dollar as a method for manipulating the American economy should be used: 


(Check one) 


+{% 


Only in an extreme emergency 
Never 


[2 
—1d. 
e 


Question 2. In view of the current economic situation do you think the U.S. 


a. 


Devaluate its currency 
ক { ——— Not change its currency value 
{4 Raise the value of its currency 
,. ** Positive is here defined as changin 
in direction opposite that advocated by communicator. 
minus per cent changing in negative direction. 


whether the procedure for arousing suspicion 
Was too subtle and whether the two com- 


municators were not perceived as differing 


in trustworthiness, Information on this point 
can be derived from the answers to the ques- 


tions asking each group to evaluate the com- 
petence, fairness, and honesty of each presen- 
tation. These data are presented in Table 2. 

The results indicate that the suspicion- 


In a situation such as exists at Present 
b. ——— If the situation starts to become worse 


Only if things become very much worse 


should: (Check one) 


g in direction of position advocated by communicator, negative as changing 
Net % changing=per cent changing in positive directi 


Included in the second questionnaire were 
a number of fact-quiz items concerning 
points covered in the communication. Itiso 
incidental interest to determine whether the 
suspicion of the communicator affected the 
amount of factual information learned from 
the communication. In Table 3 data are 
given for the mean number of items correct 
On the 12-item fact quiz concerning the eco 


— 
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TABLE 2 
EVALUATIONS OF IDENTICAL COMMUNICATIONS WHEN PRESENTED BY “SUSPICIOUS” AND 
“NoNSUsPICIOUS” COMMUNICATORS 
“NoNsUsPICIoUs' “‘SUsPICIOUS" 
CoMMUNICATOR COMMUNICATOR 
(N=n3) (N=122) 
A. Question: “Do you think this radio program did a good or a poor job 
of giving the facts on devaluation of currency?" 
Per cent of subjects answering “A very good job" 4L.I 21.1 
Difference 20.0 
LY <.oo01 
B. Question: “Do you feel that the speaker was fair and honest about 
America’s devaluating its currency or did the facts 
given scem too one-sided?" 
Per cent of subjects saying communicator gave a “fair and honest” picture 52.7 36.7 
Difference 16.0 
) <.orI 


nomics of devaluation. ‘There is no evidence 
that the suspicion-arousing introduction af- 
fected adversely the amount of information 
learned from the talk (p = 34). 


Interaction of Suspicion-Arousal and Conclu- 
sion-Drawing 


The hypothesis that conclusion-drawing by 
the audience may be more effective when 

Ie communicator arouses suspicion was 
tested by comparing the effect on opinion of 
conclusion-drawing by the communicator 
and by the audience with the “suspicion” and 
lo-suspicion” introductions. From the data 
Presented in Table 1 it is found that there 
is a differential change of 27.5%, for the sus- 
Piclous communicator and 29.8%, for the non- 
Suspicious so there is no evidence of any 

ferential effect of conclusion-drawing un- 
er the two conditions. 

From Table 1 it will be clearly seen that 

¢ conclusion-drawing and suspicion factors 


operate cumulatively and that the “no-suspi- 
cion” “conclusion-drawing” condition pro- 
duces a difference of 51.6% while the “sus- 
picion” “no conclusion-drawing” condition 
produces a difference of only 16.9%. ‘The 
difference of 34.7 is significant at less than 
the .oor level. 


Effects for Groups of Different Intellectual 
Ability 
It was initially thought that individuals of 
high intellectual ability would be little af- 
fected by the conclusion-drawing variation, 
but that in the case of individuals of lower 
ability the drawing of the conclusion by the 
communicator would be effective because it 
would guarantee the understanding of the 
implication of the premises presented by the 
communicator. 
Accordingly, Ss were divided into two sub- 
groups in terms of intelligence test scores. 


TABLE 3 


MEAN NumseR oF FACTUAL ITEMS CORRECT FOLLOWING COMMUNICATION WITH “SUSPICIOUS” AND 
“NoNsusPICIOUS” CoMMUNICATORS PRESENTING IDENTICAL MATERIAL 


“NoNsusPICIOUS” “‘SusPICIOUS” 
COMMUNICATOR CoMMUNICATOR 
(N=112) (N=122) 


Mean number of items Correct 
Difference 
) 


9.61 


EE OVE Ps AE UT PATS ENT 
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TABLE 4 


CoMPARISON OF NET PER CENT OF SUBJECTS CHANGING OPINION IN DIRECTION OF COMMUNICATION AMONG 
HicGH AND Low INTELLIGENCE SUBGROUPS WHEN CONCLUSION Is DRAWN 
OR Is Nor DRAWN BY SPEAKER * 
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PER CENT OF INDIVIDUALS CHANGING OPINION 


DirEcTIoN 
OF HicHEsT LowssT 
CHANGE INTELLIGENCE INTELLIGENCE 
Conclusion Drawn by Communicator 1. Positive 45.3 I. Positive 52.0 
2. No Change 54.7 2. No Change 40.0 
3. Negative 0.0 3. Negative 8.0 
Net Per Cent Changing 45.3 44.0 
(N=53) (N=25) 
Conclusion Not Drawn by Communicator 1. Positive 23.9 1. Positive 32.1 
2. No Change 63.1 2. No Change 53.6 
3. Negative 13.0 3. Negative 14.3 
Net Per Cent Changing 10.9 17.8 
(N=46) (N=28) 


* Questions same as those in Table 1. 


‘The cutting point was the median score on 
the national norms for college students pro- 
vided for the ACE examination. Approxi- 


Personality Factors 


It was initially thought possible that indi- 
viduals who indicated on personality. ques- 


mately two-thirds of the Ss upon whom we 
had test information scored above the na- 
tional average. ‘The amount of opinion shift 
in the direction of the communication with 
the “conclusion-drawing” and “no-conclu- 
sion” versions for the “high” and “low” in- 
telligence group is presented in ‘Table 4. 

‘The results indicate that within the narrow 
range of intelligence scores represented at this 
university there is no relationship between in- 
telligence and the influence of conclusion 
drawing. 


tionnaires that they liked to make up their 
minds for themselves and were resistant to 
suggestions by others might be less influenced 
by the communication in which the conclu- 
sion was completely spelled out by the com- 
municator than the one in which the con- 
clusion-drawing was left up to them. Results 
for the third of the audience giving most 
“resistant” answers in the personality ques 
tionnaire compared with the third giving 
most “suggestible” answers are presented in 
‘Table 5. 


TABLE 5 


CoMPARISON OF NET PER CENT OF INDIVIDUALS CHANGING OPINION IN DIRECTION OF COMMUNICATION 
WITHIN SUBGROUPS OF “RESISTANT” AND “SUGGESTIBLE” INDIVIDUALS WHEN CONCLUSION 
Is DRAWN oR Is Nor DRAWN BY COMMUNICATOR * 
=I —————— — — ——_——  —_— 


Dmsction PER CENT oF INDIVIDUALS CHANGING OPINION 
OF “REsisTANT” “SUGGESTIBLE" 
. CHANGE INDIVIDUALS INDIVIDUALS 
Conclusion Drawn by Communicator I. Positive 62.9 1. Positive 51.4 
2. No Change 34.2 2. No Change 42.9 
3. Negative 2.9 3. Negative . 
Net Per Cent Changing 60.0 45 
] (N=35) 
Conclusion Not Drawn by Communicator 1. Positive 27.3 1. Positive 29.4 
2. No Change 66.6 2. No Change 58.8 
3. Negative 6.1 3. Negative 11.8 
Net Per Cent Changing 21.2 1 
(N=33) - 


* Questions same as those in Table 1. 


CONCLUSION-DRAWING BY COMMUNICATOR AND BY AUDIENCE 


No difference is obtained in the effects of 
conclusion drawing for the two groups. But 
whether the personality questionnaire is itself 
a valid measure is brought into question by 
the absence of the expected positive relation- 
ship between “suggestibility” scores and opin- 
ion change. The nonsignificant relationship 
which is obtained is in the negative direction, 
i.e, the more suggestible on the personality 
test being less influenced by all communi- 
cations. 


Discussion 


‘The operation of the “suspicion of com- 
municator” variable in the present experi- 
ment appears to parallel closely the effects 
of the source-credibility variation in the ex- 
periment of Hovland and Weiss (3). They 
found that information contained in a com- 
munication was equally well learned whether 
the source was one considered to be “trust- 
Worthy” or one considered “untrustworthy,” 
but that the effectiveness of the trustworthy 
source in affecting opinion was greater than 
that of the untrustworthy source. It is likely 
that in their experiment more extreme vari- 
ation in the credibility of source was ob- 
tained and this may account for the smaller 
effects of the “suspicion” variable on opinion 
change in the present study. 

‘The present results seem to be fairly clear- 
Cut in showing a greater effect on opinion 
change when the conclusion is explicitly 

tawn by the communicator as compared 
a the change when the conclusion has to 

rawn by the audience. This result may 

Ave considerable significance for communi- 
Be similar to the one here employed. 
ib EE deal of further work is needed 
ti ne the generality of the condi- 
bs $ for this outcome. Only a single popu- 

RE employed—a group with more 
NE 38° intelligence and education. It 
Hore ikely that the difference would be even 
Le with a wider range of edu- 
Se intelligence. More serious is the 

t only a single issue was employed. 
a EL Ee Was moderately complex 
Hote SE He SES may be 

EE nt here than on issues where 
fe more obvious. Interesting 
of issu Search is suggested with other kinds 

€s, particularly ones with a higher de- 
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gree of ego-involvements. Such issues may 
permit the operation to a greater extent of 
some of the factors which are stressed by 
Psychotherapists in suggesting nondirective 
procedures. ) 

Much further information is required on 
the factors responsible for the superiority of 
conclusion-drawing in situations like the one 
employed in the present study. It appears 
likely that the result is due in part to the 
degree of clarity of the conclusion in the 
minds of the hearers when it is explicitly 
drawn. ‘This factor should operate particu- 
larly among individuals of limited intellectual 
ability, and among those who do not pay 
close enough attention to the material to see 
the interrelationship between the data pre- 
sented. 

One hypothesis mentioned in the intro- 
duction for the greater effectiveness of con- 
clusion-drawing was that failure to explicitly 
state one’s conclusion may constitute a cue 
for the audience that the communicator has 
something to conceal. No support for this 
hypothesis was furnished by analysis of two 
audience-evaluation questions included in the 
questionnaire given after the communication. 
One question concerned the number of indi- 
viduals who thought the speaker one-sided 
while the second was concerned with the 
number of individuals who thought the 
speaker was trying to propagandize the audi- 
ence. In the case of the former question 
there were actually more individuals who 
thought the speaker one-sided when the con- 
clusion was explicitly drawn. For the latter 
question there was no difference in attribu- 
tion of propagandistic attempt to the speaker 
under the conclusion-drawing and no-conclu- 
sion conditions. ‘Thus, even though more 
people thought the speaker one-sided when 
he stated his position, more individuals 
changed in the direction advocated by the 
speaker when he did make his position clear. 
It is possible that the speaker's having a posi- 
tion to defend may have had less effect on 
the opinions of the audience in the present 
situation than in others that can be con- 
ceived where the impartiality of the com- 
municator is extremely critical. 

In the present experiment the analysis of 
effects of conclusion-drawing were limited to 
short-term changes in opinion. It would be 
of considerable interest to investigate other 
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possible measures of effect. Would there be 
differences in retention? It is possible that 
When one arrives at his decision independ- 
ently he holds it more persistently because of 
a higher degree of ego-involvement in the 
process. Would there be a difference in the 
likelihood that the conclusion reached inde- 
pendently would be more likely to be applied 
in other relevant contexts? Here tests of the 
effects of conclusion drawing on other types 
of behavior than opinion change would be 
required. Finally, there is an interesting pos- 
sibility that when the conclusion is drawn for 
the audience by the communicator the effects 
on the specific issue may be greater, but that 
When one reaches the conclusion by himself 
he is more “sophisticated” about implications 
not covered by the communicator and that 
this difference would affect his deriving new 
implications. 


SUMMARY 


1. The effects upon opinion change of hav- 
ing the communicator draw the appropriate 
conclusion from material he had presented 
were compared with those produced when 
the drawing of the conclusion was left to the 
audience. For each type of presentation two 
communicators were used: one who would 
appear to have something to gain by having 
the conclusion accepted, the other an impar- 
tial individual. ‘The topic presented was 
“Devaluation of Currency.” The communi- 
cations were transcribed on tape and were 
Presented as radio programs with respect to 
Which the experimenters wished the audi- 
ence's comments and evaluations. Opinion 
questionnaires were administered before and 
after the communication. Personality ques- 
tionnaire and intelligence test data were also 
secured. Fight classes of college students 
Provided two replications of each treatment 
and gave a total sample of 242 students of 
both sexes, 

2. Over twice as many Ss changed their 
Opinions in the direction of the position 
advocated by the communication when the 
speaker drew the appropriate conclusion than 
When the drawing of the conclusion was left 
to the audience (p= .001). 

3. ‘The communicator introduced as be- 
longing to a group which would have a 
motive to convince the audience of his posi- 
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tion was judged to have given a more 0 
sided presentation of the facts than 
“impartial” communicator, even though th 
talk itself was identical. A 

4. The amount of factual informa 
acquired was not significantly different 
the “suspicion-arousing” and “impartial 
communicator versions. This supports the 
results of Hovland and Weiss (3). f 

5. The number of individuals who changed 
their opinions in the direction of the 
municator’s position was in the predict 
direction of being greater for the “imparl 
than for the “suspicion-arousing” commun 
cator version, but not at an adequate level 
significance. N 

6. The differential effects of conclusion 
drawing by the communicator versus by 
audience were about the same whether 
“suspicion-arousing’”’ or an “impartial” co! 
municator was employed. Thus there Vv 
no support for the hypothesis that dra 
one’s own conclusion is particularly eff 
When one suspects the motives of 
communicator. 

7. ‘The combined operation of the vari; 
of suspicion and conclusion-drawing 
duced a highly significant effect, the unb 
communicator who drew the concl 
being the most effective and the suspicic 
arousing communicator who did not 
the conclusion being least effective. 

8. No significant relationship was obtain 
between responses to the personality tes 
items designed to measure “resistance 
suggestion” and “independence” and the 
fluence of the conclusion-drawing variab 

9. No relationship was obtained betwe 
intelligence test score and the efficacy of 
clusion-drawing. ‘This may have been 
to the narrow range of intelligence rep 
sented in a selected university population. 
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TIME ORIENTATION AND SOCIAL CLASS 


LAWRENCE L. LESHAN 
Roosevelt College 


in modern sociology has been the 

investigation of the various levels of 
social class in America. An extensive litera- 
ture on this subject has arisen in the past 
ten years. Volumes such as Havighurst and 
Taba’s Adolescent Character and Personal- 
ity (7), Gardner and Davis’ Deep South (4), 
and Warner, Meeker, and Eell’s Social Class 
in America (10) have summed up some of 
the major studies. Out of the vast amount 
of data collected, many of the important im- 
plications have been extracted and reported. 
However, in as rich and new a field as this, 
there are always new implications to be 
explored and tested. 

This paper is an attempt to examine one 
of the possible differences between members 
of social classes in America. This variable 
might be termed “collective-ego-space-time” 
after Erickson (5). It concerns the perceived 
relationship of the individual and his goals 
in time. How far ahead is the time span 
With which the individual is concerned? 
What is the crucial time limit during which 
he will frustrate himself in order to attain a 
goal? Does he relate his behavior primarily 
to the far future, the immediate future, the 
Present, or the past? Bateson has pointed 
Out that this orientation seems to differ 
Widely between Balinese culture and the 
Rs of the (middle class) United States. 
Ee would be important implications in 

nowing if it differed in various classes 
Within the United States itself. 


‘THe HyporHssis 


\ Te Seneral hypothesis of this paper is that 

nS are various temporal goal orientations 
. the various levels of social class. Very 

Rey these temporal orientations may be 
scribed as follows: 

3 yy ie lower-lower class, the orientation 
f of quick sequences of tension and 

be a definitions of the various social classes may 


ound in any of the above-mentioned volumes. In 


iC Interest of 5 22 
included here, space saving, these definitions are not 


OO: of the most fruitful areas of research 


relief. One does not frustrate oneself for 
long periods or plan action with goals far in 
the future. ‘The future generally is an indefi- 
nite, Vague, diffuse region and its rewards 
and punishments are too uncertain to have 
much motivating value. In this social class, 
one eats when he is hungry; there are no 
regular meal hours and each member of the 
family takes food when he feels like it if 
food is available. 

2. In the upper-lower, middle, and lower- 
upper classes, the orientation is one of much 
longer tension-relief sequences. As the indi- 
vidual grows older, he plans further and fur- 
ther into the future and acts on these plans. 
As an adult, he may start planning for retire- 
ment when he is in his twenties. In these 
classes, one eats at regular “clock” hours. 
One quickly learns to inhibit activity leading 
to the relief of a basic tension (food-getting 
behavior) until a watch shows that it is time 
to eat. 

3. In the upper-upper class, the individual 
sees himself as part of a sequence of several 
or more generations, and the orientation is 
backward to the past. One eats at traditional 
hours and lives out the traditions set up in 
the past. 

This hypothesis has been implied in many 
of the books and articles on social class. A 
few quotations may serve to demonstrate this. 


Lin a lower class family . . . the disciplinarian 

_ is certain to believe that the way to make a 
child learn is to beat him. . . . It seems clear... 
that a child cannot be trained in this fashion to 
undergo the long periods of renunciation which the 
middle class ideal of socialization demands of him 


2, P. 267). 
Fle individual in the upper class has a series of 
duties and privileges associated with . . . his direct 


lineal ancestors, symbols of the past (4, Pp. 84). 

The greatest possible insult to an upper-upper class 
person is the defamation of his “original ancestor,” 
the founder of his local line (4, P- 85). 

Both upper-middle-class and lower-middle-class 
husbands and wives recognize the raising of a 
family as the primary function of their relationship, 
more important than the sexual enjoyment of their 

ers, their economic security or their general 
physical comfort (4, P.- 100). 
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HIS 


EVIDENCES FROM CHILD-REARING PRACTICES 

We would expect these various temporal 
orientations to be demonstrated in the tech- 
niques with which parents from these social 
classes train children. We would expect this 
for the double reason (a) that the parents 
themselves possess this orientation and (b) 
that we believe that children will, by and 
large, also have it when they mature. In 
studying training techniques as revealed in 
the various books and articles on social class, 
we find this expectation confirmed. In the 
third group (upper-upper) as postulated in 
this paper, we find training techniques such 
as: “What would your grandmother say?” 
or “Your grandfather would rather see you 


TABLE 1 AN 


PARENTAL CONTROL METHODS IN A LOWER-LOWER CLASS FAMILY, AN ANALYSIS OF THE a 
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In one lower-lower case studied (3, Pp. 44) ) 
a ten-year-old son has “found” some ice skates 
and brought them home. The father looks at 
them and says: “Now, listen, Johnny, I dont 
want you keepin’ them if there’s going to be 
any trouble with them.” 

This same case history of a lower-lower 
family was analyzed for the methods that the 
parents used to control the children. The 
interviewer became a close friend and confi- 
dant of the family and spent a great deal of © 
time at their home. She observed very fre- | 
quent attempts of the parents directly to 
make the child do, or not do, something. 
These can be broken down into categories 45 { 


can be seen in ‘Table 1. ‘This table seems 0 
“ll 


ITEMS IN AN UNPUBLISHED CASE STUDY (3) 


NuMsER oF | 
'TyPE OF CONTROL EXAMPLE ATTEMPTS 
OBSERVED |! 
I. Flat declarative statements “Put down that bottle.” 35 
2. Immediate punishment or reward “You go back to bed or T'll beat you 4 
threatened with this leather strap.” 57. 


3. Reward or punishment to follow 
within 24 hours 


4. Reward or punishment to follow 
within the week 


5. Reward or punishment after 1 week 
or at an indefinite time 


dead” (4, p. 98). In the second group (upper- 
middle, middle, and He BLE Eel is 
on the future. Children are exhorted to do 
well in school, for example, by threats that 
they will not be able to get a good job, that 
they will not get a good spouse, or that they 
will not get into college (8). In the first 
group (lower-lower), training techniques are 
more in terms of immediate punishment and 
reward. Children are made to do (or stop 
doing) things by the threat that something 
will happen to them immediately if they do 
not obey (3, 4 8). In this class, thumb-suck- 
ing and masturbation are stopped by threats 
of an immediate beating, physical punish- 
ment, or by physical restraint (3, Pp. 18). A 
reference to moral or developmental reasons 
for doing or not doing something is rarely if 
ever made. 


(Taking a dirty toy from a child) “Wait 
until Tootsie comes home and we'll । 
wash it and you can play with it.” 7A 

(2 days before Xmas) “Santa Claus es 
Won't come if you're bad.” ki 

“Tl never take you any place again." 


indicate an orientation in the parents such a8 
we have postulated, which one would suspect 
would be likely to produce a similar orienta 
tion in the children. Also of interest is the. 
fact that 28 of the parental responses Were 
unpredictable from the point of view of the 
child—as well as the point of view of t 4 
interviewer! As an example, we mention 
the following incident: The father hac 
brought a three-year-old daughter some ca Y- 
cigarettes. The child pretended to smoke | 
them, flicking off the ashes, etc. When she | 
did this, the father took them away from her 
and spanked her for “putting on the 
Children of the lower-lower class soon 
learn that major changes in their lives often 
occur suddenly and unpredictably. 207 
mother in the case history mentioned above 
describes the weaning of one child: “Yea 
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one day she threw the bottle out of her crib 
and I gave it back to her and she didn’t want 
it so I never gave it to her again” (3, P. 13)- 
This is a far cry indeed from the careful, 
long-term weaning of the middle classes. 
With the lower-lower type of experience one 
might speculate that children would grow up 
not at all certain of the basic stability of the 
universe.” 

Food, shelter, heat in the winter (and even 
personal safety) are also unpredictable. Food 
is present and eaten when father gets a pay 
check if he brings it home. There is never 
enough over a long period of time and one 
can never tell whether or not there will be 
food when he is next hungry. 

In the lower-lower group there seems to be 
a circular phenomenon at work. ‘The parents’ 
training is inconsistent because of their in- 
ability to work for long-range goals, and this 
prevents them from breaking out of the eco- 
nomic trap they are in. Economic pressures 
further decrease stability. Children who go 
through this training will also emerge unable 
to work for long-range goals and so on. 

Other factors add to the inconsistency of 
training of children in the lower-lower class 
in relation to that of children in the middle 
and upper-upper classes. ‘The lower-lower 
class child plays on the streets away from 
adult supervision. Here he is to a large de- 
Bree at the mercy of his own impulses with 
reward or punishment following immediately 
On his actions. Rewards here may be in 
terms of motor activity, physical gratification, 
etc, The parents are at work or are usually 
Unaware of what he is doing. 

In the other social classes, the play situation 
tends to be quite different. Children play 
ear the house or near the house of a neigh- 

Or and are, a large percentage of the time, 
Under some adult supervision. Less often do 

oth parents work and there is much more 
Watching and controlling the children’s play. 
BSNL they tend to play “in front of 
0 Ouse.” ‘The child has more training in 

RD his own impulses because of the 

i, in control he receives from older figures. 
টা DEE to psychoanalytic theory, the 
ls Ee Ual must have a strong superego if he 

het Tustrate himself and renounce present 

With such a frame of reference, planning for a 


distan an intelligent 


Hoes Would not seem to be 
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pleasure for future gains. ‘This is built up 
out of the child’s image of the parents in his 
early years. It rewards him for self-control 
and punishes him for transgressions. In the 
second and third groups set up in this paper, 
the parents and families tend to remain con- 
stant for years at a time. In the first group, 
families are much more flexible: adults move 
in with other adults; children may be 
switched from one family to another for a 
while if this arrangement seems to be more 
convenient. Under this situation, it would 
be improbable that a strong and stable ego- 
ideal could be built up. There would be 
many shifting adults, all too inconsistent in 
their behavior for the child to build a model. 


PROCEDURE 


‘To test partially this time orientation 
hypothesis, the stories of 117 children of 8 to 
10 years old were examined. ‘These stories 
were told in response to the stimulus “Tell 
me a story.” Seventy-four of the children 
were lower class and 43 were middle class. 
‘The groups were equated for age. The stories 
were examined in terms of the period of time 
covered by the action of the story. In line 
with the hypothesis, one might expect that 
the middle-class group would produce stories 
covering a longer time-period from begin- 
ning (the starting of action) to the end (final 
action) than would the lower-class group. 
‘This expectation was confirmed statistically 
(Table 2). A chi-square test indicated that 
the two groups were not from the same popu- 
lation insofar as this variable was concerned. 
There is a statistically significant difference 
between the length of time covered in stories 
told by children of these two social classes. 
Tf one accepts the hypothesis that in unstruc- 
tured situations of this sort, individuals tend 
to project the world as they see it onto the 
stimulus, then our major hypothesis of dif- 
ferent time orientations in different social 
classes is strengthened. 


Discussion 

Tf our hypothesis of different time orienta- 
tions for different social classes is valid, there 
are various implications which may be of 
importance, such as the need to think through 
again the problem of goals and methods in 
the public schools, and re-education in old 
age when a time span which includes plan- 
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ning for the future may lose its meaningful- 
ness. It appears worth while to consider two 
such implications in a little more detail. 

One of the trickiest problems in modern 
Psychopathology has been the concept of the 
psychopath. Whether or not psychopaths 
exist, and if so what the symptoms and etiol- 
ogy are, has been discussed in a great many 
articles with no real agreement or even prag- 
matically useful results. ‘The essence of the 
various definitions advanced seems to rest on 
two general symptoms: low frustration toler- 
ance and marked hostility turned inward 
and/or outward. It may be of value to 
examine the psychopath category in terms of 
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time orientations of the delinquents. At 
present, very little is known concerning the 
management of such learning and it would 
appear to be a fruitful subject for research, 


CoNCLUSION 


‘The hypothesis that there are different 
personal time orientations in different social 
classes is advanced. Data are presented (a) 
from child-rearing practices in the various 
classes of American society and (&) from the 
greater time span of the action in stories told 
by middle-class children as compared with 
those told by lower-class children which tend 
to confirm this hypothesis. Some further 


TABLE 2 


LENcTH oF TIME CovERED BY ACTION OF STORIES ToLD BY I17 CHILDREN IN RESPONSE TO 
STIMULUS “TELL ME A Sror¥” 
PA BTS SCT LN EES UN 1 DE GN ENO SE TT SERENE: SBA STUONMOOAEEEEE! - . 


OAs UNpER I-12 12-24 1 DAay- 1-2 2 Wks. I YR. 
1 HR. Hs. Hs. 7 Days Wks. 1 YR. Pus 
Ed BRS aC STUD a US TL MLN US CTL Ns SUE ECT UTES MORES tS 
74 Lower-Class Children 44% (32) 32% (24) 5% (4) 8%(6) s%(4) 4606) h(n) 
43 Middle-Class Children 28% (12) 23% (10) 9% (4) 23%(10) 9%(4) 2%(0)  sh() 
(4f=6) (2=.001) 


personal time orientation as discussed above. 
One might speculate that an individual raised 
in an environment where (a) reward and 
punishment generally follow immediately on 
action and (b) where these results are unpre- 
dictable a large part of the time, would have 
a low frustration tolerance. He would not 
have learned to act in terms of future reward 
and would, indeed, have learned the opposite 
since the future would be an unpredictable 
region and to work in terms of it would be 
nonsensical for him. Further, this orientation 
in a world that is primarily run on longer 
sequences might well produce conflicts, fail- 
ures, and resulting hostility. This training 
factor has not, to the author’s knowledge, 
been investigated and it may be that here lies 
one of the roots of psychopathy. 

A further implication of the concept of 
personal time orientation is in the general 
area of the prevention of delinquency. A 
reform school will be neither a deterrent in 
the future nor a lesson from the past in an 
individual who has learned to respond only 
in terms of what is immediately present. It 
may well be that in order to control delin- 
quency it will be necessary first to change the 


implications of the hypothesis are discussed 
briefly. 
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FACTORS RELATED TO THE INSTITUTIONAL ADJUSTMENT OF 
PRISON INMATES! 


PATRICK J. DRISCOLL 
University of Wisconsin 


environment, special problems arise in 
predicting and understanding adjust- 
ment of the convicted inmate. This study, 
which attempts to disclose the nature of some 
of these special problems of inmate appraisal, 
describes a technique designed to obtain an 
over-all estimation of the adjustment of 
‘ prison inmates. Research with this technique 
in a large state prison appears to clarify in 
certain ways understanding of inmate char- 
acteristics and to define several problems of 
prognosis of adjustment of convicts to prison 
life. 

In the present study, an assay of personality 
adjustment in prison inmates, made by means 
of a special rating system, has been compared 
With appraisals made by means of clinical- 
type personality tests. ‘The effort has been 
made to investigate the possibility that the 
special environment of the prison may pro- 
duce demands on the individual which favor 
modes of conduct objectively appraised, in 
terms of standards of the general social en- 
Vironment, as essentially maladaptive in char- 
acter. ‘The investigation of such institutional 
effects on the personality of the individual 
represents an initial step necessary for the 
development of adequate procedures in pre- 
diction of prison adjustment. 


Be of the nature of the institutional 


METHop 


There have been few attempts made to develop 
EES suitable for measuring the general behavior 
of the prison inmate, In order to obtain such an 
ne a rating method has been developed in 
a study which embodies the principles of analysis 
concrete behavior rather than general trait 
Characteristics. 
i rating method developed is based on the 
NE that adjustment will consist of the par- 
নফ Ar properties of conduct associated with four 
bn Areas of response: social behavior, vocational 
RS attitudes and activity oriented toward self, 
Seneral behavioral organization and response. 


পয 
Noe research was conducted as a part of a general 
cational research program conducted in Waupun State 


Prison b: শর) সহ 
y the Bureau ন 
নন ireau of Industrial Psychology, University 


In order to sample these four modes of conduct, a 
rating scale has been designed consisting of 16 be- 
havioral factors, divided into four subgroups desig- 
nated in terms of the four areas of behavior 
mentioned. 

For practical purposes the scale developed has 
been called “Adjustment Rating Scale” It is 
headed with identification data and instructions for 
use. At the left margin of the scale are listed the 
factors divided into the four subgroups as fol- 
lows: 


Social Factors 


How has he acted toward others? 

What is the nature of his social behavior? 

How mature is the man in his social relations? 
What are this man’s social attitudes? 


Vocational Factors 


Has he been interested in his work? 
Has he produced on the job? 

Has he sought to improve himself? 
How has he reacted to responsibilities? 


Personal Factors 


Has he been stable emotionally? 
Has he confidence in himself? 
What has been his outlook on life? 
Has he understood himself? 


Behavioral Factors 
Has he shown evidence of neurotic disorders? 
Has he been in good physical condition? 
Has he shown himself to be a complainer? 
Has he been energetic in speech and action? 


To the right of each of the individual factors 
there are listed a negative and positive statement 
which in effect dichotomized the rating made on 
this factor. A number of identifying words and 
phrases are printed under each of these statements 
to clarify their meaning. Ratings are made on the 
basis of certainty of the statement's applicability to 
the inmate, with a range on an eight-point scale 
from complete certainty of the positive statement's 
applicability to complete certainty of the negative 
statement's applicability to the inmate. Perforation 
of printed dots provides a means of recording the 
rating and a numerical index of the rating can be 
secured from the back of the rating sheet. 

After the preliminary form of this rating system 


2 For copies of the Adjustment Analysis Rating Scale, 
order Document 3613 from American Documentation 
Institute, 1719 N St, N.W., Washington 6, D. C., remit- 
ting $1.00 for 35 mm. microfilm or $1.00 for photo- 
copies (6x 8 inches). 
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Was devised, a training program in the use of the 
rating scale was initiated for prison work supervi- 
sors. When this period of training was completed, 
a preliminary study of the rating procedure was 
conducted on 138 inmates. Thereafter, the scale 
was refined and improvements made in the pro- 
cedure. 

‘The methods of the main study involved the 
following steps: (a) investigation of the reliability 
of the Adjustment Rating Analysis on the basis of 
supervisory ratings of 60 inmates; (b) comparison of 
adjustment ratings with number of bad conduct 
reports recorded for each of the 60 prisoners; (c) 
evaluation of the validity of two personality tests, 
administered to each of the prisoners, in predicting 
the adjustment ratings of the prisoners. 

The determination of the reliability of the adjust- 
ment rating was based on a rating-rerating pro- 
cedure, The 60 inmates used in this main part of 
the study were a different subject group from the 
138 subjects used in the initial preliminary investiga- 
tion of the rating system. Work supervisors in 
different industrial departments of the prison, who 
had been trained in the initial study, rated the in- 
mate subjects who were assigned to their depart- 
ments. 

Bad conduct reports, concerning infractions of 
Prison discipline, were recorded for each prisoner as 
a part of the regular procedure of prison adminis- 
tration. Most of the prisoners used in the study had 
been incarcerated for a period of about one year 
When this study was carried out, so a significant 
number of bad conduct reports were obtainable on 
many prisoners. 

In order to study the problem of prediction of 
Prison adjustment, as determined by the ratings, 
two personality tests were administered to the sub. 
ject inmates, One of these tests was the Minnesota 
Multiphasic Personality Inventory (MMPI) (3), 
Which was given when the inmates first en- 
tered prison. All inmates used in the study had 
validating scores (?, L, F) on this test not exceed. 
ing 55, Which is approximately at the center of the 
normal range. The results on the MMPI, which 
Was administered as a part of a regular vocational 
appraisal of incoming inmates, were compared with 
the over-all adjustment ratings on the inmates. 

A second personality test was also used in the 
study. ‘This test is a “Prison Projective Test? de- 
Veloped especially for this study.8 The test con- 
Sists of 10 pictures, modelled in general after the 
Thematic Apperception Test, which depict unstruc- 
tured Prison situations. Inasmuch as the results of 
this test showed no significant relations with the 
data obtained from the adjustment ratings, the 
findings obtained with the test will not be dis- 
cussed further in this report. 


Resurs 
‘The results of the study reported here deal 
with three main points: (a) reliability of the 
8 Copies of this test can be Obtained on the basis of 


special request to the Bureau of Industrial 
Extension Division, University of Wisceu, °lolo8), 
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rating scale developed, (2) the relation be- 
tween the rated adjustment of prison inmates 
and other measurable general characteristics 
of the convicts, and (c) the correlation be 
tween personality test scores obtained at the 
time of initial incarceration and the later 
rated adjustment of the inmate. 

Reliability of the Adjustment Analysis 
Rating Scale was determined by the rating- 
rerating method, with approximately one and 
one-half months intervening between ratings, 
Reliability coefficients for the various cate- 
gories are H0.96 for the social category, 
HF0.92 for personal category, 40.80 for voca- 
tional category, and 0.74 for the behavioral 
category of ratings. The rating-rerating re- 
liability of the total scale is 0.85. 

A first question of significance for this 
study was whether rated adjustment of the 
inmate corresponds with other Observable 
aspects of adjustment in prison. ‘The 60 in- 
mates were divided into four groups of 15 
each on the basis of the over-all ratings. ‘The 
lowest group, Group I, received the poorest 
ratings, and the high group, Group IV, re- 
ceived ratings indicating the most successful 
adjustment. ‘The number of bad conduct 
reports received by the various groups during 
a period of about one year in prison was then 
determined. Figure r illustrates the differ- 
ence in the number of bad conduct reports in 
the various groups. ‘The differences between 


NUMBER OF REPORTS 


o-nusuonsoo 


1 1 m RR 
GROUPS 


Fic. 1. ‘THe RELATION BETWEEN THE FREQUENCY OF 
BaD CoNpucT RePoRrTs IN DIFFERENT GROUPS 
SEGREGATED IN TERMS OF ADJUSTMENT 
RATING. Group I Has THE LowEsT 
ADJUSTMENT RATING WHEREAS 
GRouP IV Has THE 
HicHEsT RATING. 


INSTITUTIONAL ADJUSTMENT OF PRISON INMATES 


successive groups are not significant, but 
when Groups I and IV are compared, using 
chi-square technique, a difference significant 
at the .or level was obtained. Similarly, the 
difference between Groups I and II combined 
and Groups III and IV combined is signifi 
cant at the .05 level of confidence. 

Inasmuch as conduct factors were deter- 
mined mainly by guards and the rating by 
work supervisors, the present aspect of the 
study suggests certain uniformities of deter- 
mination of adjustment in prison by those 
who observe the behavior of the inmate. 

The main effort in this study involved 
determination of the correspondence between 
measured personality characteristics and the 
rated adjustment of the inmate. Figure 2 
summarizes the mean scores on the subscales 


MEAN SCORES 


MMPI SCALES 


Fic. 2. THs DirFERENCES IN PRISON INMATES SHOW- 
ING HicH RATED ADJUSTMENT IN PRISON 
(Broke Lins) AND Poor RATED ADJUsT- 
MENT (SoLID LINE) ON THE SCALES OF 
THE MINNESOTA MULTIPHASIC 
PERSONALITY INVENTORY. 


of the MMPI for inmates of Group I and 
Group IV as defined above. In terms of these 
two groups, the inmates judged to be more 
maladjusted in prison (Group I) tend to give 
Benerally lower scores on most of the sub- 
es of the inventory. It will be noted that 
Ne inmates of Group I give scores below 
i ose of Group IV on all scales of the inven- 
ie except for the Hs and Ma scales. On 
aq of the subscales, the differences are at 
i eyond the .05 level of confidence when 
ese differences are tested in terms of a 

test of significance. ‘The scales giving such 
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differences are the Depression scale (or 
level), the Masculinity-Femininity scale (05. 
level) and the Paranoia scale (.03 level). In 
terms of these comparisons, therefore, in- 
mates judged as showing poor adjustment in. 
prison appear more “normal” on the MMPI. 

Further observations carried out indicated 
that inmates rated as more maladjusted were 
significantly younger. This group of men 
also contained a significantly larger number 
of single men. 


DiscusstoN AND CoNCLUSION 


A special type of rating scale has been de- 
signed for study of the adjustment behavior 
of prison inmates. ‘The scale designed, called 
the Adjustment Analysis Rating Scale, has. 
been observed to provide a practical means of 
obtaining relatively consistent judgment of 
adaptation of the inmate to prison life, Rat- 
ings obtained from supervisors with the scale 
correspond in significant ways to extreme 
incidences of conduct as observed by guards. 
in prison. 

When the rated adjustment of the prison 
inmate is compared with personality inven- 
tory scores obtained shortly after incarcera- 
tion, it is observed that individuals judged to. 
be most maladjusted in prison display, in 
comparison to the better adjusted prisoners, 
significantly lower scores on the Depression, 
Masculinity-Femininity, and Paranoid scales. 
of the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality In- 
ventory. On all scales of this inventory except 
the Hypochondriasis and Hypomania scales, 
the inmates judged as maladjusted secure 
lower scores than those judged as being best 
adjusted in prison. Some general confirma- 
tion for these discrepancies in test-measured 
adjustment and judged adjustment in prison 
is to be found in an associated investigation 
of Gallenbeck (1), who observed evidences. 
of the adverse effect of prison life on gen- 
eral personality adjustment as measured by 
the MMPI. In this relation, Horsch and 
Davis (2) report positive correlations between 
misconduct in prison and all “positive” traits 
(except sociability) on the Bernreuter Per- 
sonality Inventory, and Walker (4), using the 
Terman-Miles “M-F” test, found consistent 
rule violators in prison to be more masculine 
than those who conform while incarcerated. 

These investigations point up the fact that 
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the special environment of the prison ma 

produce demands on the behavior of the indi- 
vidual which favor modes of conduct objec- 
tively appraised as essentially maladaptive in 
character outside of prison. The implications 
of this circumstance of institutional adjust- 
ment to prison are serious in terms of the 
newer concepts of rehabilitation -as applied 
to the convicted criminal. ‘These results sug- 


gest that the younger inmate in order to meet - 


the requirements of prison life is required to 
learn modes of behavior which are essentially 
nonadjustive in character. The impact of 
this learning on post prison adjustment of 
the inmate is presumably to increase the diffi- 
culties already inherent in that status. 
Although the present study has not been 
designed to be comprehensive for prison 
work, the findings suggest the necessity for 
Various types of independent measures in 
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the prediction and specification of individual 
adjustment of the prison inmate. It also. 
suggests that findings in other areas of be. 
havioral pathology could be profitably em- 
ployed in penology. 
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STABILITY OF THE SELF-CONCEPT AS A DIMENSION OF 
ন PERSONALITY * 


" JOHN J. BROWNFAIN 
Veterans Administration Regional Office, Detroit, Michigan 2 


HEN an individual is assigned. the 

\ k | task of evaluating himself, whatever 

the method of this evaluation, he 
inevitably makes reference to a system of 
central meanings that he has about himself 
and his relations to the world about him 
which we call the self-concept. Every evalu- 
ative statement a person makes about himself 
may be thought of as a sample of his self- 
concept, from which may be inferred certain 
properties of that self-concept. This study 
is concerned with one property of the self- 
concept—its stability. 

‘The individual, as James (7) pointed out 
many years ago, has many selves. ‘The indi- 
vidual might, for example, conceive of the 
self that he really believes he is, the self 
be realistically aspires to be, the self which he 
believes is perceived by others, the self he 
hopes he is now, and the self he fears he is 
now. ‘The self-concept is a configuration of 
these and of other possible self-definitions 
and the stability of the self-concept derives 
from interrelations among these various ways 
of defining the self. In this study, stability 
of the self-concept is measured in terms of 
the discrepancy between two definitions of 
the self: the self as it is “positively” conceived 
and the self as it is “negatively” conceived. 

‘The relation between stability of the self- 
concept and adjustment has been spoken of 
In a variety of ways. While the two quota- 
tions which follow do not contain the word 
stability or the term self-concept, what they 
Benerally convey is highly relevant to the 
Concept of stability which will be explored in 
this study. 


্ ৰ report is based upon a dissertation submitted 
Ie University of Michigan in partial fulfillment of 
Iequirements for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 
dire, 5 is indebted to Dr. E. Lowell Kelly, who 
cE the dissertation, for his generous advice and 
LE a 4% the men of Michigan House and 
Ie University of Michi ling wil 

HE the role of SUB Ean for CUE 
lish ee in the Veterans Administration and pub- 
With the approval of the Chief Medical Director. 
ee and conclusions published do not neces- 
istratic reflect the opinion or policy of the Veterans admin- 
lon. They are the results of the author's own study. 


Cameron remarks: “The basis of much 
frustration and many conflicts is in this uni- 
versal circumstance, that no man ever fuses 
all his self-reactions together into a single, 
unambiguous, coherent whole” (4, Pp. 102). 

Rogers states: “It would appear that when 
all of the ways in which the individual per- 
ceives himself—all perceptions of the quali- 
ties, abilities, impulses, and attitudes of the 
person, and all perceptions of himself in 
relation to others—are accepted into the 
organized conscious concept of the self, then 
this achievement is accompanied by feelings 
of comfort and freedom from tension which 
are experienced as psychological adjustment” 
(9, Pp. 364). + ) 

One need not go far afield in the literature 
of psychology, psychiatry, or psychoanalysis 
to find concepts that would be relevant to 
our concept of stability and its relation to 
adjustment. ‘Terms such as “integration,” 
“consistency,” “differentiation,” “style of life,” 
“wholeness of personality” are all suggestive 
of the same underlying variable which we 
call stability of the self-concept. 


METHOD AND DESIGN 


Subjects 

The subjects (Ss) of this research were 62 mem- 
bers of two men’s cooperative houses at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. This group, compared to the 
student population at the University of Michigan, 
might be characterized as of lower than average 
socioeconomic background, of liberal, democratic 
outlook, of diverse ethnic origin, and of above 
average academic achievement. The Ss ranged in 
age from 19 to 31 with a mean age of 23, and in 
academic level from sophomore to graduate. All 
Ss had a minimum of five months’ membership in 
the cooperative and were, therefore, considered to 
be sufficiently acquainted for purposes of mutual 
evaluation. 


Measuring the Self-Concept 


The instrument which was devised as the measure 
of the self-concept in this study will be referred to 
as the Self-Rating Inventory. This inventory con- 
sists of the following 25 items, each of which is 
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defined at the high and low 
graph on the printed form: 


end by a brief para- 


I. Intelligence 14. Trustfulness 
2. Emotional Maturity © 15. Flexibility 
. 3. General Culture 16. Sportsmanship 
4. Social Poise 17. Individuality ) 
5. Physical Attractive- 18. Interest in Opposite 
© ness Sex 
6. Neatness 19. Self-Understanding 
7. Sociability 20. Dependability 
8. Generosity 21. Understanding of 
9. Manners Others 
10. Cheerfulness 22. Self-Acceptance 
II, Consistency 23. Popularity 
12. Sincerity 24. Prestige 
13. Initiative 25. Over-all Adjustment 


In developing an instrument which was to serve 
as a measure of the self-concept an effort was made 
to sample as widely as possible the significant attri- 
butes of self-regard. Many of the items of the 
Self-Rating Inventory were adapted from the scale 
developed by E. Lowell Kelly and his associates (8) 
in their research on the selection of clinical psy- 
chologists—a scale, which, in turn, was partly based 
upon the factors of personality developed by 
Cattell (5). In addition, a number of variables were 
added to the Self-Rating Inventory because, accord- 


ing to pretest, they seemed pertinent to the require- 


ments of this study. 

Using the cooperative house membership as a 
reference group, each S rated himself four successive 
times on this inventory, in four different frames of 
Judgment, each one designed to yield a different 
type of self-concept as follows: 

1, The “private self”: The most accurate estimate 
of himself as he really believed it to be. 

2, The “positive self”: A rating of himself slanted 
Positively. Here the subject gaye himself the benefit 
of every reasonable doubt while ‘still conceiving 
of this as a believable self-picture, ‘This is the self 
as he really hoped it was. lj 

3. The “negative self’: A‘rating of himself 
slanted negatively. Here the subject denied himself 
br benefit al HS EAE doubt while still 

Acelving of this as a believable picture of himself, 
This is the self as he feared it Falls was, ড্ 


4. The “social self”: The most accurate estimate ° 


le RES as he believed other People in the group 

Ratings were made on a scale of from 1 i 
the private and social frames of adernen The 
high end of the scale was expanded to 9 for the 
positively slanted ratings and the low end to 0 for 
the negatively slanted ratings to-encourage shift in 
those individuals Who had already given themselves 
extreme ratings in the private self-ratings. 

The Ss made each set of ratings independently 
of the others. As a function of the unreliability of 
the scale, an individual could rate himself on a 
particular item higher in the negative and lower in 
the positive than in the private frame of judgment. 
On the few occasions that such errors Occurred (the 
frequency being 4.6 per cent of the Possible oppor- 


f | 
tunities), the negative or positive rating Was cor. 
rected to equal the private self-rating. © 
The odd-even reliability of the inventory, using 
ratings in the private frame of judgment, is 00 
(estimated by the Spearman-Brown formula) for 
the sample of 62. An individual who sees himself 
unfavorably on some of the items is very likely to 
see himself unfavorably on the others. Rating be- 
havior on this inventory appears to be essentially a 
reflection of the general level of self-esteem, the 
degree to which the individual accepts and values 
himself. 


The Measure of Stability 


Stability of the self-concept is operationally de 
fined as the differences between positive and nega- 
tive self-ratings on each item summed over all the 
items on the inventory without regard to sign, 
This difference score will be referred to as the 
“stability index.” ‘The larger this discrepancy score 
the more unstable the self-concept is assumed to be, 
The Ss with the largest discrepancies between rat. 
ings on the positive and negative self-ratings will 
be referred to as “the unstables”; those with the 
lowest discrepancy scores will be referred to as “the 
stables.” ¢ 

Theoretical considerations led us to derive a 
second discrepancy score from self-ratings in two 
different frames of judgment. It is operationally 
defined as the difference between private and social 
self-ratings on each item summed over all the 
inventory items without regard to sign. The 
greater this difference, the more discrepant is the 
individual's private concept of himself from the 
concept he believes others to have of him. We 
assume that when this difference is extreme, the 
individual cannot “be himself” in social situations, 
but only a facade of himself. It seems reasonable 
to assume that whether he believes the group 
Overvalues him (which means that he privately 
undervalues himself) or undervalues him, his intet- 
Personal relations will be fraught with possibilities 
of conflict and maladjustment. This discch dl 
score is accordingly called the “social conflict” index, 


Hypothesis 


According to our general hypothesis, we expect 
to find that subjects Whose self-concept is COT |: 
tively stable (i.e., whose negative and positive A ্‌ 
ratings are minimally discrepant) are indivi i! 
Who, according to several criteria evaluative i 
adjustment, are the happier, more adequate a 
bers of the group. We expect to find, on the 0 t 
hand, that individuals with an unstable self-concept 
will be the more poorly adjusted, unhappier mem 
bers of the group. ট 

Stability, unfortunately, cannot be examined 
out due regard to its pathological kinsman, rig! 
May not, after all, stability be rigidity disguise 
Our hypothesis assumes that stability of the than 
Concept reflects an integrative function rather tion 
rigidity of personality. To justify this ass 
It Was necessary to identify and then to elim do 
Tigid Ss whose stability was actually a PE 
stability reflecting their intolerance of ambig 


vith 


ty, 
ed? 


STABILITY.OF THE SELF-CONCEPT 


‘about the self. The instrument which seemed 
appropriate for this purpose was the F (Predispo- 
sition for Fascism) Scale developed by Frenkel- 
Brunswik and her associates (2) in their researches 
on the authoritarian personality. According to 
Frenkel-Brunswik, high F people, those with 
marked authoritarian trends in personality, are also 
people intolerant of ambiguity about themselves and 
by that criterion people who might be described as 
rigid. 

ত Pearson correlation between F Scale scores 
and the stability index for the sample of 62 is 
=25 (p<.05). In accordance with theory, the 
lower (the more stable) the stability index, the 
higher the F Scale score. The 15 cases constituting 
the top quarter of the F Scale distribution were 
considered to be sufficiently rigid, or more accu- 
rately, sufficiently under the suspicion of rigidity, 
to qualify for elimination prior to testing the 
hypothesis. Of the 15 Ss thus characterized, 12 fell 
into the stable half of the stability index distribution, 
and three fell into the unstable half. 
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them (9 in each group). The mean period of 
mem! ip in the cooperative is also identical for 
both groups (14 months), with a range for the 
stables of 5 to 40 months and for the unstables of 
5 to 50. Thus, both groups had equal opportunity 
to know other members of the cooperative and in 
turn to be known by them. 


Criteria of Adjustment 

There are four sources of data which provide 
measures relating to adjustment. These are: 

I. Self-ratings in the four different frames of 
judgment; 

2. Subject's scores on the Guilford-Martin Inven- 
tory of Factors GAMIN (6); 

3. Group evaluation of the subject on ten 
variables; চ] 

4. Subject's predictions of the evaluation; 

5. Subject's evaluation of other members of the 
group. 

An individual's adjustment may be said to reflect 


TABLE 1 


PROPERTIES OF DISTRIBUTIONS OF STABILITY INDEX AND F SCALE SCORES FOR THE STABLE AND 
UNSTABLE GROUPS AND FOR THE TOTAL SAMPLE 


MEAN oF RANGE oF SD oF MEAN OF RANGE OF 
Group N STABILITY STABILITY STABILITY F SCALE F ScALE 
INDEX Disr. INDEX Disr. INDEX Dist. , ScoREs SCORES 
Stable I5 37 17 to 48 8 72 37 to 102 
Unstable 15 86 JI to 124 14 69 46 to 96 
Total 62 58 14 to 124 22 85 37 to 147 


Selection and Composition of Stable and 
Unstable Groups 


Following the elimination of the 15 cases identi- 
fied as rigid from the sample of 62, the remaining 
47 cases Were ordered according to the size of the 
EES index. The upper and lower approximate 
| ‘ds of these 47 cases (i.e, the 15 cases with the 
OWest and the 15 with the highest stability scores) 
Were then selected. It is in terms of the differences 
en these two groups on various criteria of 
Chie EASAL that the hypothesis will be tested. The 
characteristics of the ‘stable, unstable, and total 
§roups according to the stability index and the F 

cale are presented in Table 1. 

Since the stable and unstable groups were selected 
fom extremes of the stability index distribution 
bE naturally no overlap between these groups 
£2) le stability index. The F Scale scores for the 
eh Nb and unstable groups are virtually equivalent; 
EE these two groups are equally free of 

'§idity as defined by the F Scale. 

EE data collected on these groups show 
stabs CIC is essentially no difference between the 
ge Es unstable groups in the following respects: 
Lo nean for both groups, 23 years), number of 
বল! (10 in each group), and number of Ss 

Ting to the co-op as a group of importance to 


how well he gets along with himself and his social 
environment. Adjustment defined in this way may 
be measured most directly by sources 2 and 3 above, 
The GAMIN tells us something about how well the 
individual gets along with himself while the group 
evaluation tells us something about how well he 
gets along in his social environment. The group 
evaluation yields the most objective criterion of 
adjustment since it is a source external to the S's 
self-evaluation. The GAMIN, while not immune 
from the bias inherent in self-evaluation, is neverthe- 
less a standardized instrument developed to measure 
certain aspects of adjustment. 

In contrast, sources 1, 4, and 5, dealing with S's 
behavior in evaluating himself and others, provide 
what might be properly considered secondary 
measures of adjustment. They do not measure 
adjustment directly, but they do permit us to make 
inferences about adjustment, 


Group Evaluation Procedures and the Meas- 
ures Derived from Them 
Group members evaluated each other on the 
following ten variables: 


. Knowing (How well do you know him?) 
2 Liking (How well do you like him?) 
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3. Prestige (How much prestige does he have in 
your eyes?) EC iy 

4. Popularity (How popular do you think he is 
with the group?) 

5. Consistency 

6. Intelligence 

7. Flexibility 

8. Understanding of Others 

9. Dependability 

10. Over-all Adjustment 


These variables, except for 1 and 2, are also 
among the items of the Self-Rating Inventory and 
are defined in approximately the same way. 

In order that each S§ would have a common 
standard for evaluating others, it was decided to 
use a ranking procedure rather than free ratings. 
It was felt that if each S§ ranked 16 randomly 
assigned group members and was in turn evalu- 
ated by 16 group members, an adequate measure 
of the group consensus would be obtained. Each 
of the 16 rankings made on a given individual was 
in terms of a differently constituted sample so that, 
ultimately, each individual was compared and then 
ranked in relation to the entire house membership. 
‘To reduce the strain of making fine discriminations, 
and also to establish a numerical frame of reference 
consistent with the eight-step scale used in taking 
the Self-Rating Inventory afterwards, Ss were 
instructed to assign two individuals to each rank 
from 1 to 8. 

On the same forms the Ss used to evaluate group 
members, they also recorded predictions of the 
average ranking that would be assigned to them by 
the entire membership of the co-op house. These 
predictions took three forms: most accurate esti- 
mate, highest estimate, and lowest estimate of the 
average ranking on each variable. It is possible to 
Obtain from these data a measure similar to the 
stability index: the difference between the highest 
and lowest estimate, summed over all ten variables 
without regard to sign. The resulting index was 
identified as “stability-of-prediction.” It constitutes 
a measure of the stability of another aspect of the 
self, the social self, the self as one believes it is 
perceived by others. 

We were also interested in investigating the indi- 
vidual’s ability to predict how the group saw him. 
‘The difference between an S’s most accurate esti. 
mate of group rankings of him and the actual mean 
of rankings made by the group members (summed 
Over all ten variables without regard to sign) pro- 
Vides one measure of the S’s social insight. This 
measure will be referred to as “insight I.” 

Eight of the variables on which Ss ranked each 
other were also items in the Self-Rating Inventory. 
On these cight Variables a second measure of insight 
Was obtained: the difference between self-ratings in 
the Private frame of judgment and the mean of 
group rankings (summed over all 8 variables with- 
out regard to sign). This measure is an index of 
the congruence between the self as it is privately 
seen and the self as others perceive it. This dis- 
crepancy score will be referred to as “insight IL.” 
‘This measure is operationally similar to the Way 
Sears (10) defined insight in his study of Projection. 

As would be expected, both indices of insight 
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tend to measure the same psychological variable, as 
shown by a correlation of .63 (N=62; p<.001) 


Some Characteristics of the Stability Index” 


Since the stability index is a measure unique to. 
this study, it is important to know something about 
some of its characteristics, particularly its relia 
bility and its susceptibility to possible artifacts. In 
this section, these characteristics of the stability 
index will be reported in terms of the total sample. 
In the section dealing with the test of the hypothesis 
in terms of differences between the stable and 
unstable groups, further light will be cast on the 
stability index by showing its relations to various 
measures of adjustment. 

The odd-even reliability of the stability index, 
estimated by the Spearman-Brown formula, is .93 
for the total sample of 62. Such a reliability coefh- 
cient indicates that, in spite of the diversity of items 
making up the Self-Rating Inventory, stability of 
the self-concept affects self-rating behavior in a 
general way over all the inventory. fo 

The tests of the hypothesis will deal in some detail 
with the relation between the stability index and 
private self-ratings. For the entire sample of 62, 
the correlation between the two measures is —.25 
(p<.05). Lower self-esteem is more likely to be 
associated with an unstable self-concept. 

The question immediately arises: might not the 
stability index be in part an artifact of the level of 
self-rating? That is, as the level of private self- 
rating rises, there is less room to shift upward in 
the positive frame of judgment; hence the stability 
index is apt to be smaller. To test this, the mean 
of self-ratings was computed for each of the 25 
items (averaging across the 62 Ss). These means 
were then correlated with the means of the stability 
scores computed for the 25 items in a similar Way. 
The correlation between the two is EC Though 
this correlation is not significant, its positive direc 
tion provides an emphatic denial to the question 0! 
artifact. A high self-rating on a particular nl 
does not per se reduce the stability score on tha 
item; it is even possible for the reverse to occur. 


REsuLTs 


‘While the study was still in design Stage 
a series of specific predictions was Im%' ff 
relative to differences between the stable 
and unstable groups on the various measures 
of adjustment. ‘The findings are confine 
for the most part to tests of those spectic 
predictions. i 

‘The statistical technique used to test 98° 
nificance of differences between means of be 
stable and unstable groups on the criteria © 
adjustment is Fisher's £, using the aE 
Priate small sample formula. In testing 1 af 
significance of t values for findings, ONC 
of the probability curve was used since of | 
such instances direction of difference betwee | 
the stable and unstable groups was predicted: 
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Probabilities which attain the .05 level will 
ft be considered significant. Degrees of free- 
dom in t tests is 28 unless otherwise indicated. 


Self-Ratings 
Table 2 shows that the stable Ss have both 
a higher level of self-rating in the private 
frame of judgment and a lower intertrait 
variability in these ratings. ‘The stable group 
may be characterized, therefore, as having a 
greater amount of self-esteem. The stable Ss 
also see themselves in a more constant way 
while, by contrast, the unstable Ss see them- 
selves in a more variable way from trait to 
' trait, suggesting that they have an ambivalent 
attitude toward themselves which is ex- 
pressed in a lower rating of certain attributes 
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self) was labeled the social-conflict index. 
As ‘Table 2 indicates, Ss in the unstable 
group, as compared to the stable group, show 
an enormous incongruity between the private 
perception of the self and the perception 
of the self they attribute to other people. 
According to the rationale of the social con- 
flict index, the greater this discrepancy score 
the larger the “breeding ground” for difficulty 
in interpersonal relations. Later evidence 
will show that the unstable Ss are indeed less 
well adjusted socially than the stable Ss. 


Guilford-Martin Inventory of Factors 
GAMIN 


Except for the GAMIN, all measures of 
adjustment were derived from instruments 


TABLE 2 


DiFFERENCES BETWEEN STABLE AND UNSTABLE GROUP ON LEVEL AND VARIABILITY OF 
RIVATE SELF-RATINGS AND ON THE SOCIAL CONFLICT INDEX 


| I } Diff. t VALUE P< 
|” A STABLE UNSTABLE 
Er TO ET ees SE EEE EE EEE 
Mean of Self-Ratings 6.09 5.64 *45 1.8028 09 
SD of Self-Ratings 1.25 1.62 37 3.064" ‘082, 
Social Conflict Index 18.58 34-95 —16.37 4.052" 1002 
[aL En ORC GANESHA LE RE TTT UT 


* Probabilities for these # values are based upon one-half of the probability curve since direction of difference 


Was predicted before analysis of data. 


of the self and what might be a compensatory 

) 2ccentuation of other attributes of the self. 
| On 21 of the 25 items of the Self-Rating 
Inventory, stable Ss rate themselves higher 
than do unstable Ss (data not shown). Dif- 
erences on five of these items attain signifi- 
es (p<.05). These are Cheerfulness, 

| Self-Acceptance, Over-all Adjustment, Con- 
Sistency, and Trustfulness. On none of the 
Our items on which the unstables rate them- 
RA higher is the difference significant. Of 

e four items (Self-Understanding, Intelli- 
Bence, General Culture, and Dependability), 

র্‌ is the difference on Intelligence that comes 
Osest to being significant. Since the grade 
En average of the unstable Ss approxi- 

% tes a B and that of the stable Ss a C+ (dif- 
ence significant at .ox level), it follows that 
bn 1s some reality basis for the higher self- 
2 uation of the unstable Ss on Intelligence. 
্‌ঃ € reader will recall that the difference 
Ween the way S sees himself (private self) 


| Md the way he believes others see him (social 


especially developed for purposes of the study. 
The findings n't the GAMIN are therefore 
particularly noteworthy. While it was felt 
that the stable group would in general have 
“healthier” GAMIN profiles, specific predic- 
tions were made in their favor only with 
respect to the I and N factor scores. 

The evidence from the GAMIN, as Table 3. 
shows, altogether substantiates the fact that 
the stable Ss are better adjusted than the 
unstable Ss. On only one factor (G) does 
the difference favor the unstable Ss and this. 
difference is not significant. 

On the other four factors, the stable Ss have 
the “healthier” scores. ‘They score somewhat 
more ascendant and more masculine. They 
are less afflicted by inferiority feelings and by 
nervousness. ‘The significant difference on 
the N factor is especially noteworthy since it 
was established that this factor is not signifi- 
cantly correlated with the mean of private 
self-ratings as are the A and I factors. 

In scoring the GAMIN, a technique de- 
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TABLE 3 
DIFFERENCE BETWEEN STABLE AND UNSTABLE GROUPS ON THE INVENTORY 
oF Facrors GAMIN * 
MEAN 

STABLE UNsTABLE Diff. # VALUE P< 

‘C-sgores** on General Activity 4.07 4.60 —.53 +882 40 
hs “ Ascendance 5.50 4.60 90 1.304 30 

bs “ Masculinity 7.36 6.13 1.23 2.014 .10 

ft “ Inferiority (lack) 4:93 3.47 1.46 2.028%** 05 

bys “ Nervousness (lack) 5.29 3.73 1.56 2.108** +025 


pape te ENE ITO LE EATS TO UE MOE ta TTT SEGRE 7 7 
* Since one member of the stable group did not complete the GAMIN, df=27. 
** The median C-score for the 160 university students on which the Guilford-Martin norms are based is F 
*** Probabilities for these # values are based upon one-half of the probability curve since direction of difference 


Was predicted before analysis of data. 


veloped by Ernest Tupes® to measure the 
amount of “facade” (i.e. the tendency of a 
subject to “fake” responses in order to present 
himself in a more favorable light) was used. 
‘The facade scores for the stable and unstable 
Zroups as well as for the entire sample are so 
low that, to quote Tupes (private communi- 
cation) the subjects must be considered to 
have approached the GAMIN with “almost 
Painful honesty.” Such a finding enhances 
the validity of the GAMIN scores which 
were obtained and suggests furthermore that 
the Ss were very likely optimally sincere and 
cooperative in completing other instruments 
in accordance with instructions. 


The Group's Evaluation of Each Subject 


So intimate is the relationship between self 
and the social environment that it may be 
8 TuUPEs, E. C. The detection of “faking” on the 


Guilford-Martin Personality Inventory GAMIN. Unpub- 
lished study. Fe 


asserted that there is no maladjustment in 
personality that is not somehow reflected in 
maladjustment in interpersonal relations. 
One would therefore look to the group's 
evaluation of each individual as a crucial cri- 
terion of his adjustment. 

‘We shall first examine the differences be- 
tween mean ranks of the stable and unstable 
Ss on the 10 group evaluation variables as 
Presented in Table 4. Nine of the 10 differ- 
ences favor the stable group. Some of these 
differences may result from the intercorre- 
lations among these variables due to “halo. 
Even so, it is interesting that the three sig- 
nificant differences are on variables most 
pertinent to self-group relationships, variables 
measuring how well known and how we. 
liked the individual is, and how much popu 
larity is attributed to him. f 

‘The difference on knowing is especially 
revealing since mean length of membership 


TABLE 4 


DiFERENCES BETWEEN MEAN RANKS OF STABLE AND UNSTABLE GROUPS ON THE 
‘TEN GROUP EVALUATION VARIABLES 


3 P< 

STABLE UNsTABLE RS yt 
1. Knowing (how well known) 5.50 ্‌ 1.944* +) 
2. Liking (how well liked) 4-87 39 # 1809° 0 
3: Prestige (how prestigeful) 4.82 4.05 77 1.645* 3 
4. Popularity (attributed to group) 5.43 4.47 96 1.844" Ke 
5. Consistency 4.55 3.86 +69 1.647" ‘ 
6. Flexibility 4-63 be 49 1. 3 
0 Intelligence. 4.33 4.89 —.56 1.090 ‘30 
8. Understanding of others 4-86 4.13 73 1.460* A 
'9. Dependability 4.47 4.10 37 +678 0 
10. Over-all adjustment 4.81 4.05 76 1.652* bs 
Mean of all ten ranks 4-83 4.25 58 1.563 Ls 


* Probabilities for these # values are based upon one-half of the probability curve since direction of difference 


was predicted before analysis of data. 
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for stable and unstable groups was exactly 
the same.* The stables must be the more 
active socializers to be known better. It 
would appear that the unstables tend to with- 
draw from group contact. On only one out 
of the 10 variables are the unstable Ss favored 
and that is on intelligence. This is under- 
standable in view of their superior academic 
achievement. 


Subjects’ Predictions of the Group Evaluation 


We are concerned with three aspects of the 
| predictions made by the Ss of the group 
| evaluation: their level, their stability, and 
| their accuracy. These findings are presented 

in Table 5 and are limited to an analysis of 
over-all scores rather than scores on each of 
the 10 group evaluation variables. 
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‘The level of predictions was based upon 
the “most accurate estimate” made by § of 
the group’s evaluation. ‘The Ss also recorded 
their highest and lowest estimates of the 
group’s evaluation. From these data was 
derived a measure similar to the stability 
index called the stability-of-predictions. On 
all 10 variables (not shown) the stable Ss 
make more stable predictions than do the 
unstable Ss. When this behavior is consid- 
ered for the total of the 10 variables, the dif- 
ference between the two groups becomes 
highly significant. The stable Ss are more 
confident that they know what the group 
thinks about them. 

We now deal with the third aspect of Ss’ 
predictions—their accuracy. ‘Two indices of 
insight into social reality have been described. 


TABLE 5 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN STABLE AND UNSTABLE GROUPS ON LEVEL, STABILITY AND 
AcCURACY OF PREDICTION OF THE GROUP EVALUATION 


MEAN 


Diff. t VaLvE * P< 
STABLE UNSTABLE 

Mean of ten predictions +25 4.86 39 #699 ie 
Stability-of-prediction index (total i 

for ten variables) 24.53 32০4 At £? i 
Insight I index (total discrep- 

ancy for ten variables) 10.73 32:3 ক it ts 
Insight II index (total discrep- 

ancy for each cight variables) 12.07 14.87 —2.80 1.418 id 


* Probabilities for these ¢# values are based upon one-half of the probability curve since direction of difference 


\ Was predicted before analysis of data. 


The stable Ss show by way of their higher 
© level predictions that they expect the group 
| to evaluate them more favorably. On nine 
| ri the 10 variables (the exception being intel- 

gence) the stable Ss make higher level pre- 
J Ictions (data not shown). While it is only 
{On over-all adjustment that the difference is 
| statistically significant, the trend is neverthe- 
€sSs unmistakable. Of course, the stable Ss 
| 5 themselves privately in a more favorable 
| light than do the unstable Ss and they are 
'n reality more highly regarded by the group 
4 Whole. Their predictions undoubtedly 
cect both their self-esteem and the reality 


Picture, 


es 
kn Subjects Were asked to report how many people they 
bel well or fairly well among the 40 to 45 mel 
[ ens to their co-op house. The difference between 
Re es and unstables in this regard is striking. ‘The 
Teport knowing on the average 31 people in the 


co-op, the unstables 21 (¢ value 2.472; p<.01). 


Table 5 shows for both Insight I and Insight 
Il a slight tendency for the stable Ss to esti- 
mate more accurately the group consensus 
about them. 

Looking at Insight Il, we see that the 
stable Ss tend to see themselves privately in 
a way which is more congruent with the 
social estimate of them than is true of the 
unstable Ss. Even though the difference for 
the small N fails to attain significance, it is 
interesting to speculate about the possible 
meaning of this. It appears that what the 
stable Ss really think about themselves comes: 
closer to what the group really thinks about 
them. When this finding is related to the 
fact that the stable Ss are also more apt to see 
themselves in a way congruent with the way 
they think other people see them (as dis- 
cussed in the analysis of the social conflict 
index), we may infer that the stable Ss are 
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amore free to “be themselves” in interpersonal 
situations and that others are better able to 
evaluate them as they really are. 


Subjects’ Evaluations of Others 


‘The group evaluation data not only tell us 
What the group thinks about the individual, 
but they also permit us to draw certain infer- 
ences about the way the S perceives the 
people he evaluates. ‘The reader will recall 
that each S ranked 16 members of the coop- 
erative on ten different variables. For each 
SS separately a rank-order correlation (rho) 
may be computed between any two sets of 
rankings. For example, a rho may be com- 
puted between the way a given S ranks his 
16 people on how well he knows them, and 
the way he ranks them on how well he likes 
them. Rho’s for all the stable Ss and the 
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people they consider popular in the group 
than is true of the stable Ss, as shown by 
their lower mean rho between liking and 
popularity. Perhaps envy, values rooted in 
rationalizations (e.g., popular people are 
superficial), or a sense of painful contrast 
could account for this. 

‘The relationship between liking and pres 
tige was investigated because it was felt that 
less secure people (the unstable ones) would 
feel threatened by or envious of prestigeful 
figures and would be less likely to like them 
than in the case of the more secure (stable) 
people. The difference, although in the pre- 
dicted direction, is not significant. 

‘To summarize, Ss with the more stable 
self-concepts are better adjusted than those 
with less stable self-concepts on all of our 
criteria of adjustment whether these criteria 


TABLE 6 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN STABLE AND UNSTABLE GROUPS ON RANK ORDER 
CORRELATIONS BETWEEN PAIRS OF GROUP EVALUATION RANKINGS 


OE 2 OMEGA VE T ESD EE TO BEBE VT WE UT BOLT Le olan ttn nd EN... 


MEAN 
Diff. # VaLus * < 
STABLE UNsTABLE 
CNT ETT TTD UNE ™ tic gs Et Nr COSTELLO MEEEEE _ . 
Liking and knowing 62 *44 18 1.755 05 
Liking and popularity +62 47 ‘IS 1.569 10 
Liking and prestige 72 +69 +03 4II 35 


* Probabilities for these # values are based upon one-half of the Probability curve since direction of difference 


was predicted before analysis of data. 


unstable Ss respectively may be averaged 
(following a transformation of rho’s into 
normally distributed variates) to find out 
whether the stable and unstable groups differ 
in the degree to which they associate any 
two sets of rankings. Differences between 
the stable and unstable groups on three pairs 
of rankings treated this way are presented in 
‘Table 6. 

‘The unstable Ss, as shown by their lower 
mean rho between liking and Knowing, are 
less likely to like the people they know well 
(or, conversely, to know well the People they 
like best) than are the stable Ss, We may 
speculate that the maladjusted Person is more 
likely to take out his conflicts upon those 
he knows well and becomes emotionally in- 
volved with, a state of affairs which leads to 
alienation. He may end up preferring indi- 
viduals whom he knows less well and against 
Whom he is protected by social distance. 

The unstable Ss are less likely to like 


are derived from self-evaluation on the Self 
Rating Inventory and the Guilford-Martin 
Inventory of Factors GAMIN, from the 
group’s evaluation of the S, or from the S's 
evaluation of group members. Certain dif- 
ferences do not attain statistical significance, 
Yet, in spite of the small number of Ss in- 
volved in testing the hypothesis, all the differ. 
ences are in the direction of the theoretic 
Prediction. It is this consistency of results 
Obtained from an extensive analysis which 
Provides the most impressive basis for accept- 
ing the hypothesis concerning differences 
between the stable and unstable groups in 
our co-op sample. 


Discussion 


‘The hypothesis was tested in terms of oT 
teria of adjustment. Some of the main in 
gredients of this “adjustment” are those 
referring to self-esteem. Measures dealing 
with self-evaluation, whether the Self Rating 
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Inventory or the Guilford-Martin GAMIN, 
are more than anything else reflective of such 
qualities as self-adequacy, self-acceptance, 
self-confidence—reflective, in a word, of self- 
esteem. A major correlate of the stable 
self-concept (provided that this stability does 
not function in the interest of a defensive 
rigidity) is a high level of self-esteem. The 
individual with a stable self-concept is the 
individual who accepts himself, who values 
himself highly, who feels secure about him- 
self. When he asks of himself the question 
“Who am I?”, he is able to answer himself 
in a confident manner and he is generally 
pleased with his answer. But the individual 
with an unstable self-concept is deficient in 
self-esteem. He is uncertain about who he 
is and is not likely to be pleased with the 
answer he gives himself. It is true that such 
an individual may be capable of seeing him- 
self in a highly flattering way, but this is just 
one pole of his ambivalence. When he thinks 
he’s good he thinks he’s very good, but when 
he thinks he’s bad, he thinks he’s horrid. 
While self-esteem may be considered a cor- 
relate of stability of the self-concept, one 
cannot say whether it is the cause or effect. 
It would be more reasonable to posit a cir- 
cular-causal relationship between the two. 
‘Two speculative explanations of this circular- 
casual relationship are suggested. 
‘The first type of explanation posits a com- 
Pensatory reaction to low self-esteem. The 
individual who is deficient in self-esteem 
must defend himself against the insecurity 
Which accompanies this condition so that, for 
Sood defensive reasons, he is also capable of 
seeing himself in a positive way. People with 
Unstable self-concepts are unable to consoli- 
date their various self-concepts into a stable 
Organization because they cannot tolerate the 
Negative elements which are inherent in low 
lEcstcem. So long as they are casting about 
Or an acceptable self-picture, the self-concept 
Must remain fluid. 
Re relationship between self-esteem and 
je | ity of the self-concept might be exam- 
a another way. ‘When a person evalu- 
i imself in the positive and negative 
mes of judgment, his behavior is likely to 
RLS by some awareness of his having 
i at some time or other particularly ade- 
uate Or inadequate in various situations. 
| individual lacking in self-esteem is more 
© to be “situation dominated.” Uncer- 
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tain about what to expect from the environ-. 
ment, his behavior becomes more dependent 
upon what he perceives as its demands. If 
the situation is favorable enough, his self- 
esteem is inordinately heightened, but if the 
situation is unfavorable, self-esteem is inordi- 
nately lowered. Whether he is his adequate 
or inadequate self seems to hinge upon the 
eddies in the emotional environment. On 
the other hand, the individual with high 
self-esteem is less likely to see himself as 
dominated by a situation. His self-concept 
is relatively stable because he is sufficiently 
the master of his environment that a radical 
restructuring of the self-concept need not be 
the consequence of changing situations. 

Just as evidence from self-evaluation shows 
that the people who have unstable self-con- 
cepts also have lower self-esteem, the findings 
based on the group evaluation show that the 
group esteems them less too. ‘The group is 
likely to share the individual's attitude 
toward himself. This may be, it is true, 
partly a function of the reality about the indi- 
vidual—that is, he stands low on a number of 
traits and both he and the group may be 
aware of this. But on the other hand, his 
own attitude toward himself may generate a 
similar attitude in the group toward him. 
To illustrate this, the unstables do not, to 
begin with, value themselves highly, but 
they see the group as valuing them far less 
than they do themselves. ‘This makes them 
fearful of the group and this fear motivates 
them to withdraw from the group. Asa 
consequence they know fewer people in the 
group and are less well known by the group. 
OF course, it is not only their withdrawal 
from social contact which fosters the rejec- 
tion. If the individual perceives the social 
environment as threatening, then he may 
respond to it with hostility which provokes 
counter-hostility in the group, leading to still 
further alienation. 

The behavior of the individual with an 
unstable self-concept, which has as one cor- 
relate lowered self-esteem, is quite in accord- 
ance with Adlerian theory. Adler (5, Pp. 23) 
has remarked that people who feel inferior 
tend to withdraw from social participation 
until only a small group is left over for the 
“maneuvers aiming at the various types of 
superiority to expend themselves upon.” 
There is, of course, evidence that the un- 
stables do withdraw and that they do use the 
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defense of compensation which Allport (3) 
has called the “most interesting of all the shy 
handmaidens of self-esteem.” However, the 
writer does not wish to impose the Adlerian 
‘conception on the findings of this study. 
‘There are undoubtedly other correlates of the 
unstable self-concept which were not, within 
the confines of this study, brought to light 
as was self-esteem. It is possible that a 
study using clinical techniques such as the 
detailed case history and projective tests 
Would reveal other correlates of instability 
of the self-concept, defense mechanisms other 
than what has been referred to so grossly as 
“compensatory.” 


SUMMARY 


‘The purpose of this study was to develop 
an operational measure of the stability of the 
self-concept and to demonstrate that stability 
of the self-concept is a dimension of person- 
ality serviceable to the work of understanding 
and predicting behavior. 

‘The primary data of this investigation con- 
sist of several series of self-ratings on 25 
personality variables, obtained successively 
under different instructions from 62 members 
of two men’s cooperative houses at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. Under one set of 
instructions, the § gave himself the benefit 
of any realistic doubt he had about his stand- 
ing on each inventory item, thus yielding a 
“positive” self-concept. Under another set of 
instructions S denied himself the benefit of 
such doubt, thus yielding a “negative” self- 
concept. ‘The difference between these posi- 
tively and negatively slanted self-ratings on 
each item, summed over all the items of the 
inventory without regard to sign, was the 
operational measure of stability. The larger 
this discrepancy, the more unstable the self- 
Concept is assumed to be. This measure of 
stability has an estimated reliability of .93. 

‘The hypothesis was: Ss who have the most 
stable self-concepts are, according to a num- 
ber of criteria, better adjusted than Ss with 
the least stable self-concepts. 

In making this hypothesis, it was assumed 
that stability reflects an integrative function 
rather than rigidity of Personality. ‘There- 
fore, the 15 Ss identified as Tigid, on the basis 
of high scores on the F (Predisposition for 
Fascism) Scale developed by Frenkel-Bruns- 
Wik, were eliminated from the sample before 
testing the hypothesis. 
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Adjustment was measured in terms of 
inferences derived from S's behavior in rating 
himself and others, S’s scores on the Guilford. 
Martin Inventory of Factors GAMIN, and 
the group’s evaluation of S. Fisher's t was. 
used to test significance of differences be- 
tween the means of these measures for the 
15 Ss with the most stable and the 15 with the 
least stable self-concepts. 

All findings support the theoretical predic- 
tion that Ss with stable self-concepts are bet- 
ter adjusted than those with unstable self- 
concepts. The following are the more salient 
findings which favor the Ss with more stable 
self-concepts (p<.05): 


1. They have a higher level of self-esteem 
as manifested by a higher mean self-rating 
and also by a higher self-rating on the in- 
ventory item defining self-acceptance. The 
intertrait variability of their self-ratings is 
lower, indicating that their self-esteem is 
generalized. 

2. They are freer of inferiority feelings and 
nervousness as measured by the GAMIN, 

3. They are better liked and considered 
more popular by the group. 

4. They see Hefrscies more as they believe 
other people see them. 

5. They know more people in the group 
and are better known by the group, indicat 
ing more active social participation. 

6. They show less evidence of compensi- 
tory behavior of a defensive kind. 
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THE RORSCHACH TEST AND SUGGESTIBILITY * 
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test and the voluminous literature on its 
clinical application indicate that clinical 
workers have accepted the technique as a 
valuable instrument for the description and 
evaluation of personality processes in the 
individual. It is somewhat surprising, how- 
ever, to note that this general acceptance and 
extensive use have been based upon only 
relatively few studies of the relationship be- 
tween the Rorschach test measures and other 
measures of the same personality variables. 
It would appear highly desirable, therefore, 
if a more thoroughgoing understanding of 
the Rorschach (and the field of personality 
evaluation) is to be achieved, to augment 
these studies with others of a similar nature. 
Investigations of this type, in which the 
results of one test are compared with those 
of another, are commonly termed “valida- 
ন ) . . 
tion studies. The problem of attempting 
to “validate” the Rorschach (or any test for 
that matter) by such a procedure is often 
difficult because in many instances there are 
almost no tests of the same psychological 
Processes that are universally accepted as suit- 
able criterial indices. Also, the Rorschach is 
Presumed to measure a number of personality 
EE simultaneously. ‘The best that can 
JE done, therefore, is to study the interrela- 
tions of the Rorschach and a wide variety of 
other tests, with the clear understanding that 
3) Our present stage of knowledge either the 
Orschach or the other tests might be chosen 
SE criterion. ‘The final decision as to 
Which shall be called the criterion depends 
Ei Paper is a major portion of a dissertation sub- 
qd in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the 
PES of Doctor of Philosophy in the Department of 
) oloRY at the State University of Iowa. The writer 
WOuld lite to express his indebtedness to the codirectors 
eh is dissertation, Drs. Judson S. Brown and Arthur L. 
ston, for their critical suggestions and assistance during 
3 WE of this study. Special thanks are due to 
at I; UES Morris and Bertram D. Cohen (now 
ৰ 2) Ee University) for their stimulating discussions 
A involved in the interpretation of Rorschach’s 
AG to Mr. Ted Hunter for the construction of a 
a Portion of the apparatus employed in this study. 
ecliy Of this paper was read at the April, 1951, 
ing of the Western Psychological Association. 


T widespread use of the Rorschach 


upon such other factors as internal consis- 
tency and the kinds of behavioral laws or 
functional relations to which the tests lead. 
It should be noted, however, that if a single 
test such as the Rorschach should correlate 
highly with a variety of different tests, then 
its use would be justified on the basis of 
economy since a large number of predictions 
could be made through the administration 
of but one test. 

An additional factor that makes investiga- 
tion along these lines difficult is the statement 
made by Rorschach workers that the identi- 
fication of a personality characteristic by 
means of the test is not a piecemeal proce- 
dure. Raw scores from parts of the test are 
not alone adequate. Account must be taken 
of the interrelations of the raw scores and the 
patterns formed by them. In some instances, 
therefore, a “validation” study would be 
acceptable only if such relationships were 
considered. As Rotter (30) has pointed out, 
however, the Rorschach interpreter often acts 
as if each unique determinant had a specific 
meaning. Also, the patterns that apply to an 
unique interpretation are rarely specified. 
Williams (37), being fully aware of the need 
to consider the interrelations of the scores, 
attempted to investigate the personality proc- 
ess of “intellectual control” through the 
specific Rorschach test factors that have been 
assumed to reflect this process. As he has 
indicated, this procedure does not imply a 
denial of the existence of complex relation- 
ships; it was employed solely for convenience 
of verification and simplicity. 

Williams (37), combining the previous sug- 
gestions of Hertz (17) and Sargent (31), 
suggests that Rorschach validity studies 
might be classified into two broad categories: 
(a) the comparison of Rorschach findings 
with clinical findings and (2) the correlation 
of Rorschach findings with independent and 
experimentally controlled behavioral criteria. 

The majority of studies in this general area 
are of the first type suggested by Williams. 
The work of Rorschach (29), Beck (1, 2, 3» 
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25), Hertz (16, 18, 19), and Klopfer (24) may 
be cited as examples.* In such studies the 
usual procedure is to relate judgments based 
on Rorschach data (or the raw data them- 
selves) to judgments made from other data; 
€.g., personality descriptions, psychiatric diag- 
noses, etc. 

‘The studies encompassed in Williams’ 
second category have utilized, for the most 
Part, criteria that are defined independently 
of the Rorschach, that are measurable, clear- 
cut, and subject to a minimum of judgmental 
error. These factors, plus the fact that the 
technique readily allows for experimental 
control and manipulation, would seem to 
indicate that its exploitation might prove 
Profitable in the discovery of additional law- 
ful relationships. 

‘The present investigation is considered to 
be an example of the type of study included 
in Williams’ second category. In it, Ror- 
schach measures hypothesized to reflect the 
Personality variable of suggestibility are com- 
pared with other previously used measures of 
the same variable obtained in an experi- 
mental situation. 


‘THE PRoBsLEM 


Rorschach experts agree in assuming that 
individuals with responses determined in part 
or entirely by the color in the figures respond 
readily to affective stimulation from the ex- 
ternal environment. Depending on the rela- 
tive influence of form on the color-deter- 
mined responses and other pertinent Variables 
in the record, various descriptive Phrases have 
been employed to specify the way in which 
this reactivity to the environment will be 
expressed. Irritability, impulsivity, egocen- 
tricity, emotional immaturity, and suggesti- 
bility are terms that have been frequently 
used. Rorschach indicates that, among others, 
the personality facet of suggestibility is indi- 


cated by the presence of responses scorable 
as CF. He states: 


Affective suggestibility is represented in this test 
by the CF responses; M, FC, and C answers may or 
may not be present; in any case there must be a 
Predominance of CFP's, either absolutely or rela- 
tively. €Egocentric extratensive subjects are the 
most suggestible, and are Particularly influenced by 

2 For extensive reviews of validity studies of both 


types, see Benjamin and Ebaugh (5), Hertz (1 8 
Sargent (31), Schneider (32), and Williams Ae IS) 
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emotional suggestions. The greater the number of 
M's in the experience type formula, the less SUg- 
gestible is the subject, but if suggestive influences 
are at all effective in such individuals they are 
more lasting. A fact already established is re. 
affirmed in this connection, namely, that the 
greater the capacity for conscious reasoning, the 
less suggestible is the subject, and conversely, the 
greater the affective lability, the greater the sug- 
Eestibility of the subject. . .. Coartated types are 
not very suggestible (29, pp. 100-101). 

More recently, Beck (3, P. 29) and Bell (4, p. 
123) have indicated that one of the personality 
counterparts of the CF Rorschach response may be 
suggestibility. 

The concept of suggestibility has been extensively 
studied and discussed by previous investigators.s 
Several of the more recent studies have suggested, 
since various tests of suggestibility may not cor 
relate well with one another, that it is not a 
unitary, general trait but is composed of several 
distinct personality variables (7, 10, 11, 12, 13, I, 
21, 28). Coffin (11), after reviewing the litera 
ture in this area, concludes that suggestibility is a 
general term and that one must “specify the par- 
ticular conditions under which the degree of sug- 
gestibility has been observed.” He indicates, fut- 
ther, that most writers would accept the proposition 
that suggestibility is some “ ‘uncritical’ or ‘unre 
Ssoned’ response . . .” and that the definitions pro- 


posed by various authors imply that the subject 


“uncritically” accepts a proposition or course of ac 
tion foisted upon him by the experimenter. 

Because of the several quite different properties 
that may be designated by the term, it would seem 
most wise in studying the relationships between 
Rorschach variables and suggestibility to use dik 
ferent measures of that variable. The ol 
tests, the majority of which have been used by 
Previous investigators, were employed in the pres 
ent study: ff 

I. The Postural-Sway Test. ‘This test was e- 
signed by Hull (20) in 1929 and has been use 
by a number of later investigators (cf. 12, 13, ৰ 
The apparatus permits the recording of MOVIE | 
of an individual who is initially told to stand ie 
with his eyes closed (or blindfolded) and on 
peated to him the suggestion that he is fal id 
forward. The extent of the resultant move 
taken as the index of the subject's suggestib ot 
Eysenck (12) has indicated that this is the i 
single measure of what he has termed “prim 
suggestibility” (ideo-motor). L 

2. The neti SE Test” This tet 
Was described by Eysenck and Furneaux (3). ah 
their study a Rorschach card was shown to Con” 
Subject and he was presented with two Con 
responses and four “inapplicable” respol i 
the comment that “some people think it loo 


that.” Each subject was asked if he could se 
something resembling those percepts in the 
this topo, 


£ For extensive reviews of the literature on Murphys 
see Bird (7), Coffin (11), Hull (21), and extensive 
Murphy, and Newcomb (28). Bird presents an 


bibliography through the year 1939 (6). 
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The authors indicate that the number of such per- 
cepts accepted by the subject was his suggestibility 
score. They, further, indicate that this is the best 
index of “secondary suggestibility” (gullibility). 

3, Three measures derived from two autokinetic 
situations were used.+ The work of Sherif (33), 
Bray (10), Kelman (23), and Bovard (9) indicates 
that the apparent movement of a pin point of light 
in an otherwise totally dark room might be utilized 
to investigate personality processes and social psy- 
chological phenomena. They found that, in gen- 
eral, the average extent of movement reported by a 
subject, when in the situation alone, could be 
altered to conform to a group average or an aver- 
age supplied by a planted subject with prestige in 
a retest situation. 

Although Sherif and Bovard do not speak of the 
obtained measures in terms of suggestibility, they 
do speak of the individual as accepting social norms. 
‘The results of their studies, however, indicate that 
some measures obtained from the autokinetic situa- 
tion might be indicative of the degree of suggesti- 
bility of an individual. ‘The measures that were 
employed in the present study were: (a) The 
amount of reported movement when the experi- 
menter suggested that the light would move.5 (6) 
The degree of correspondence of the individual’s 
estimates, in a retest situation, to a series of arbi- 
trary estimates offered at that time. Kelman (23) 
and Bray (10) have recently used this latter as a 
measure of suggestibility. (c) The time taken by 
the subject to indicate the perception of movement 
after the light had been turned on. Although this 
Specific measure had not been employed previ- 
ously, it was believed that the more highly sug- 
gestible individuals would respond more quickly. 
It was assumed that the more critical individual 
Would take a longer time in making his judgment. 
This hypothesized relationship is also consistent 
With another interpretation of the presence of CF 
nS in the Rorschach protocol, i.e., impulsiv- 


‘Varvel (35) proposed the use of the autokinetic situ- 
ation and other experimental procedures as a means of 
Investigating correlates of Rorschach variables. 

It was argued that since the light does not move, the 
Teport of movement, after such instructions are given, is 
an indication of the subject's suggestibility. No other 
Writer, as far as the present author is aware, has spoken 
of this measure as such. 

El Schneider (32, pp. 499-500) has recently discussed 
def RY as an example of one using operationally 
‘eC situations to validate Rorschach variables. He 
argued that the criterion measures employed here are 
ot as universally acceptable as is the relationship 

Ee intellectual control and the situation used by 
shi a It is agreed with Schneider that the relation- 
5 P between the criterion measures used here and still 
He ET should be discovered. This has been 
majori Y previous workers, in part at least, for the 

ৰ 3১ চা of indices employed here. It should be noted, 
Ulze that Williams was apparently the first one to 
Aa 5 ‘Stress situation as a test of intellectual control. 

is 8h it would “seem” to be an adequate measure of 

নর Ee Enalily Variable, the present author would argue 
of be ace Validity is not too adequate for a scientific study 
Personality, If face validity were sufficient, then there 
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For this study, the Rorschach measures that were 
hypothesized to be related to suggestibility were: 
derived from the previously quoted statements of 
Rorschach, as well as from the writings of Beck 
@ Bell (4), Klopfer and Kelley (24), Williams 
37), Hertz (16) and others. The following test- 
able hypotheses were formulated: Other things. 
being equal, 

I. A positive relationship exists between the ab-. 
solute number and/or per cent of responses scor- 
able as CF and some measure of suggestibility.. 
This follows directly from the statements of 
Rorschach, Beck, and Bell. 

2. The lower the absolute number and/or per 
cent of responses scorable as M, the greater would. 
a suggestibility score be. This, too, follows from 
Rorschach’s statement. 

3. A negative relationship exists between a meas- 
ure of the amount of intellectual control displayed: 
when an individual is confronted by emotional 
stimuli and some measure of suggestibility. This, 
it would seem, follows from the statements of 
various authors that suggestibility is an uncritical 
emotional response. Williams (37) has used the: 
F + %, on colored cards as an index of intellectual 
control in an emotionally charged situation and 
this was used as such in the present study. 

4. A negative relationship exists between a meas- 
ure of conscious control and some index of suggesti- 
bility. Rorschach indicates that this is the antici- 
pated relationship. Inasmuch as Klopfer andi 
Kelley (24) describe the F % as a measure of con- 
scious control, this measure was employed as such. 
in the present investigation. 

5. The greater the amount of constriction re 
fected in the Rorschach, the less suggestible would 
the individual be. Rorschach specifically indicates; 
this (see above). Since the AYo bas been offered 
as one measure of constriction (3, Pp. 16), this. 
measure was so used here. 

6. The lower the critical ability of an individual, 
the greater the amount of suggestibility. According 
to the standard interpretation, an individual who, 
evidences high accuracy of form-perception displays 
good critical ability. This particular characteristic 
is, according to the previously quoted statements 
low in the suggestible individual. The F Hole 
has been described as an index of accuracy of form- 
perception (3) and was so employed in this study. 

7. A positive relationship exists. between the 
amount of conformity of thinking displayed in the 
Rorschach protocol and the degree of suggestibility 
(especially of the prestige type). The absolute 
number and per cent of responses scorable as “pop- 
ular” have been used as indices of conformity of 
G-ne Bsc rider bs Cnt Pos NErT SCENE LS UME Ob 
would be no need for investigating behavioral correlates. 
of Rorschach responses and both this study and a major 
portion of Schneider's paper would be pointless. It is. 
here argued that there is still a need for finding the 
relationship between Williams’ situation and other tests 
of intellectual control. Strictly speaking, his study has 
shown nothing more than that one could predict, with 
a certain degree of accuracy, from the specific Rorschach 
measures to a specific test situation and that an experi- 
mental test of Rorschach hypotheses is feasible. 
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thinking (3, 16, 24) and were used as such in this 
study. 

8. The greater the amount of suggestibility of an 
individual, the greater will be the amount of extra- 
tension he will display in his Rorschach record. 
Williams (37) has introduced the average color 
score (the sum of the conventional weights of the 
Various color- responses divided by the absolute 
number of responses determined by color). This 
ratio weights the color responses in such a way that 
the higher values are indicative of less control over 
emotional factors and more extratension. 

9. The greater the number of responses an in- 
dividual gives in his free association to the 
Rorschach figures, the greater the amount of sug- 
gestibility he will display. Although Rorschach 
Workers do not conceive of this score as such (ex- 
cept that few Rorschach responses might reflect 
constriction), Whipple (36) proposed that the 
number of associations to ink blots be indicative of 
the degree of suggestibility of an individual. 


‘The aim of the present study was to test 
these hypotheses by determining the degree 
of relationship that exists between these spe- 
cific Rorschach measures and the previously 
mentioned measures of suggestibility. 


EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 
Subjects 


Fifty students in the introductory psychology 
course at the State University of lowa served as 
subjects. Only those S§s who gave a minimum of 
15 scorable responses to all ten of the Rorschach 
cards, who were naive as far as the various aspects 
of the experiment were concerned, and who had 
no marked physical handicaps were used.! Thirty 
of the Ss were males and 20 were females. The 
age range was from 18 to 33 years with a mean of 
21.8 years, 


Apparatus 

‘The apparatus used for the autokinetic sessions 
Was an approximate duplicate of that described by 
Sherif (33) and used by more recent investigators 
(9, 10, 23, 34). A 6.3-V. radio dial lamp was en- 

losed in a black, lightproof box and was located 
10 in, behind a .040-in. hole in a metal plate at the 
end of the box. A piece of opal flash glass was 
Placed flush against the end of the box behind the 
metal plate to diffuse the light. A push-button 
switch Was mounted on the arm of the S§’s chair, 
which was approximately 18 feet from the light 
source. This button was used by S to signal the 
Perception of movement. Five sec. following the 
pressing of the button by S the stimulus light was 
automatically turned off by an electronic time- 
delay relay. If the button was not pressed within 


7 Using these criteria, six Ss, of 56 volunteers, were 
excused from taking part in the experiment. Four gave 
fewer than 15 responses to the Rorschach; one had taken 
part in a preliminary study with the autokinetic appa- 
ratus; and one walked on crutches. 
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30 sec. the lamp was automatically shut off and 
“no movement” and a latency of 30 sec. were re- 
corded. The light reappeared after an interval of 
10 sec, (whether the button was pressed or not). 
Thus the maximum interval between trials was 40 
sec. A Standard Electric Timer was used to record 
the latency between the onset of the light and Ss 
response. Both the timer and the recording sheets 
were kept in a large black box. The reading and 
the recording of the latencies and the estimates were 
done while E momentarily turned on a dim 
penlight. 

A modification of the apparatus described by 
Hull (20, 21) was used to record body sway. It 
consisted of a 12-in. waxed paper polygraph and an 
electrically heated stylus that was connected by 
means of a thin fishline to the S’s head. This con 
nection was accomplished without the S’s knowl. 
edge by having the fishline attached to the strap 
of a pair of goggles. These goggles were entirely 
blacked out, and when placed over the S’s eyes 
served both as a blindfold and as the means for 
recording sway. The recording of sway was made 
at full scale; no reduction pulleys being used as in 
Hull's system. 


Procedure 


In the first session the Rorschach was admin- 
istered according to the procedure outlined by Beck 
(3) with the one exception that a card was remov' :C 
at the end of five minutes if S had not returned it 
by that time.8 This was done to allow for a 
manipulable number of responses for each S and 
to assure that the entire experiment would be 
completed within the three-hour limit that had been 
allotted for each S. 

Immediately following the administration of the 
Rorschach, the “Ink-blot Suggestion Test" was 
given. Inasmuch as Eysenck and Furneaux (13) 
do not indicate what specific percepts were used in 
their study, it was decided to use two Popuar 
percepts from Beck’s list (2) for the “common' 
responses and four responses from his F— tables 
as the “inapplicable” responses. In no case was a 
percept used in this test that had been given by S$ 
during the free association period to the Rorschach 
cards.®? On showing each card E said, “Some 
people think this looks like a Do 
think it resembles that?” ed 

Immediately following this, E and S proceed 
to the room in which the autokinetic apparatus 
Was located. Before entering the room, S NE 
informed that the room would be completely dar 
but that to the right of the door there would be a 


8 It was necessary to do this with only seven of the 
50 Ss. Four Ss had one card removed, while three 
two cards withdrawn. 

© Those percepts used for the “inapplicable” responses 
and the frequency of use, were: (a) all of Fig. 
(inverted) as a “bee” (50); (B) all of Fig. V (inv ok 
named a “cow's head with horns” (48); (0). 

Fig. VI named a “brush” (47); (d) all of HR 
named a “frog” (50); (e) all of Fig. II Cer er" 
D 2) as a “mouth” (1); (f) all of Fig. Ill as a SP “ 
(3); (g) all of Fig. V as a “beetle” (1); and (#) al 
Fig. VI as a “butterfly” (2). 
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chair in which he was to sit, After S was seated 
jn the room and had become dark adapted the in- 
structions were read. Except for -a few minor 
modifications they were the same as those used by 
Sherif (33). Probably the most important change 
was that S was informed. that the light would 
move anywhere from one to fifteen inches.10 
Fifty trials were given, the reported amount of 
movement and the response latencies (time taken 
to indicate the perception of movement) being 
recorded for each trial. 

After this was completed, S was excused from 
the room on the pretext that the apparatus needed 
adjustment. While S§ was gone E calculated the 
mean of the judgments, determined the planted 
mean (the mean of the estimates that E was to 
provide in the second situation) and listed all of 
the scores that he was to give in the retest situa- 
tion. On the basis of preliminary experimentation, 
it was decided that the planted mean would devi- 
ate 50 per cent from the mean estimate made by S§ 
in the first situation. For 26 Ss (those Ss whose 
initial mean estimates were under five in.) this 
[ed mean was higher than the original mean; 
ior 24 Ss (those whose mean estimates were 
greater than five in.) it was lower. Thus, the 
attempt was made to influence a lowering of 
Cstimates in those Ss who gave relatively large 
Iesponses in the first situation and to raise the 
Scores of those whose estimates were relatively 
Small. 

The S§ was then recalled to the experimental 
Ioom and was told that the same procedure would 
be followed as previously, with the exception that 
E would announce, on each trial, the actual dis- 
tance traversed by the light. On odd-numbered 
trials E made his statements first and on even- 
umbered trials S made his estimates first. The 

S estimates were in whole numbers and scattered 
Marrowly around the planted mean. After 50 esti- 
nates were obtained from the S, he was again 
excused from the room. At this point the postural- 
SWay apparatus was set-up. 

Upon returning to the experimental room, S§ 
না asked to stand with his back to the apparatus 
Ww I the goggles were fitted. He then was moved 
Until the heated stylus was approximately 2 in. 
‘om the back edge of the paper.i1 He was told to 


{Stand still, erect, and with his feet together. At 


Ee end of the half-minute (baseline) period, E 

Escsted that 5 was falling forward. Except for 

Lor modifications, the procedure employed was 

0 Same as that used by Hull (21, p. 50). The 

Eaton Was given repeatedly throughout a 

L of two minutes, during which continuous 
rds were taken of S’s bodily position. 


10 Thi 
i Ee Was done to yield manipulable scores. A pre- 
টেক 1Y Investigation with this apparatus indicated that 
+ a might vary from microscopic to astronomic 
RE ions, 
fe Inder these conditions not much room was allowed 
|! Arge backward sway. Of the 22 Ss who displayed 


ne ou OS 
Mie suggestibility, however, only one consistently 


enough backwards to reach the edge of the paper. 


a, 5, Only in the case of this S is it likely that the 


‘casure of his maximum sway was foreshortened. 


THE RORSCHACH TEST AND SUGGESTIBILITY 


6II 


REsuLTs 


In analyzing the results the following 
indices of suggestibility were employed: 


a. The mean amount of movement reported 
during the first autokinetic session. 

b. The degree of correspondence between the S's 
revised mean estimate of movement (in the second 
autokinetic session) and the planted mean. In 
those instances where the planted mean was higher 
than S’s initial mean, this autokinetic ratio was 
calculated as follows: 

M,—M, (where M, stands for the original mean; 
M, stands for the revised mean; 

and 

M, stands for the planted mean.) 
In those instances where M, was lower than the 
initial estimate (M.), M, was subtracted from M,. 
a the numerator) and M, was subtracted from Ms 
in the denominator) to obtain the ratio. Values 
ranging from zero (no change in estimates and, 
therefore, a minimum amount of suggestibility) to 
values greater than one (indicating a large shift in 
estimate and a high degree of suggestibility) were 
theoretically possible. 

The mean time required to indicate the percep- 
tion of movement in the first autokinetic session. 

d. The number of percepts accepted in the “Ink. 
blot Suggestion Test.” 

e, Scoring on the Postural-Sway Test was as 
follows: A baseline was drawn midway between 
the highest and lowest points in the initial half- 
minute period, i.e., before the suggestion instruc- 
tions were read. The maximum sway in centi- 
meters, either forward or backward, from this 
baseline was taken as the sway score for the 
individual. 


‘The Rorschach protocols were scored 
according to the criteria of Beck (2). When- 
ever a response (or a similar percept) was 
not in the form-quality norms of Beck, the 
tables of Hertz (19) were consulted. If no 
such response could be found in either set 
of norms, the judgment of an expert Ror- 
schach worker was obtained.™* 

Inspection of the frequency distributions of 
the variables indicated that a number of 
them (both Rorschach and the other test 
scores) were skewed.3 Although the calcu- 
lation of a product-moment correlation does 
not assume normality of the distributions, the 
interpretation of such statistics when nor- 
mality does not exist is somewhat ambigu- 
ous(27). To allow for a more meaningful 


12 Special thanks are due to Dr. A. L. Benton for his 
assistance with the task of scoring a number of the 
protocols. 

18 This was to be expected in the case of at least 
some of the Rorschach scores (17), in the latencies (22), 
and the Postural-Sway scores (12, 21, 26). 
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interpretation of the scores, the data (with 
the exception of the latencies) were trans- 
formed into normalized standard scores. ‘The 
logarithms of the latencies were used. All 
of the correlations (product-moment) were 
run using these transformed scores. 

‘The correlation coefficients between the 


TABLE 1 
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ship between the Rorschach measures and the 
other indices. 


for the general lack of significance to the 


findings. 


« n 
CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS BETWEEN RORSCHACH SCORES AND TE) “CRITERION” MEASURES 
(EXcLUsIVE OF THE AUTOKINETIC RATI0) t+ 


Discussion 
One can advance several possible reasons 


MEAN 
CATEGORY res a LATENCY ESTIMATE ট্য 
(AUTOKINETIC) 
26 
*02 —.03 পি. b 
fp +04 02 +06 4 
%CF OI *22 04 Ee 
M —.19 +20 —.04 in 
LM —.19 ‘18 —.I3 : 
F% +04 +02 20 ia 
F+% —.I12 ৰ্‌"! .I2 a 
F}-% (on colored cards) OI ‘19 18 Kt 
AL +03 +21 —.03 দু 
} 14 —.27 +10 ‘0 
%P IS —.23 08 nl 
Average Color Score ** —.19 —.10 *00 


CE ETE LL os UT MEET TEC PL UDG AON LT ta NOC EE: 


“ SL "চন seo. Wi the 
t The signs of these correlations were arranged so that a positive correlation indicates conformity win 


original hypothesis and a negative sign, the converse. 


* The following are the correlations required at the indicated confidence levels (df of 48): .23=10 per cent, 


‘28=5 per cent, .33=2 per cent, .36=1 per cent. 


:. a 
** The correlations in this row are based on the data of 49 Ss. One S gave no responses with color as 
component, thereby making his average color score indeterminate. 


Various Rorschach measures and the “cri- 
terion” measures (with the exception of the 

- Autokinetic ratio) are presented in Table 1. 

‘Table 2 contains the correlations between the 
Rorschach measures and the autokinetic ratio. 
The first column contains the data for the 
Sroup in which the attempt was to raise the 
estimate, while in the second column the data 
are those for the group in which the attempt 
Was to lower the estimate. 

Of the 72 correlations that resulted, only 
three reached the 5 per cent level of conf- 
dence or beyond. Four additional correla- 
tions reached a significance level between 5 
Per cent and 10 per cent. Thus, the great 
majority of the correlations are no greater 
than zero and not much assistance in predic- 
tion is afforded. ‘This proportion of signifi- 
cant correlations (circa 10 per cent) would be 
expected by chance if there were no relation- 

14 For a rationale and a discussion of the Problems 


involved and the applicability of using transformed 
scores, see Mueller (27). 


TABLE 2 


CH 
CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS BETWEEN Rorscin 
SCORES AND THE AUTOKINETIC RATi0 t 


—— Oooo} 


LowWERED 

CATEGORY Rt) (N=24) 
R ee log EE) 
CF —.14 fl 
%CF —.14 ন 
M +07 % 
%M .I0 1S 
FY 00 17 
F+% IL 10d 
F+% (on colored cards) *35 55 
AY —.01 87 
R +06 ee 
AP 12 ET 
Average Color Score 60. 


jn the | 
t The signs of these correlations were arranged in TE 
same fashion as those in Table 1. jred at the 
* The following are the correlations requir er CED 
indicated levels of confidence: df=24: .32=70 P' cent 
*39=5 per cent, .46=2 per cent, .50=1 PE per 
df=22: .34=10 per cent, .40=5 per cent, +47 
25 5s since 
It 


cent, .52=1 per cent. 
* নু correlation is based on the data of 3 
one S gave no response with color as a compo! 


‘THE RoRscHAcH ‘TEST AND SUGGESTIBILITY 


It may be that these Rorschach indices rep- 
resent still another type of suggestibility 
which is unrelated to the types assessed by 
the measures used here. It is essential, there- 
fore, that the term in the Rorschach literature 
be more precisely defined than it has been 
to date and that suitable criteria be found so 
that an adequate test might be made. 

Attention might also be directed towards 
the weaknesses inherent in the use of samples 
from a college population to test conclusions 
derived from experience with psychopatho- 
logic groups. Conceivably, the inference of 
suggestibility from Rorschach data may be 
applicable only to such deviant populations 
and, if this is the case, no adequate test of the 
hypotheses were made in this study. Further 
research might be oriented towards the in- 
vestigation of Rorschach correlates of sug- 
gestibility in other populations. It should be 
noted, however, that the personality charac- 
teristic of suggestibility is not considered to 
be typical of only deviant personalities—it is 
Presumed to exist in members of the general 
Population. Only Beck, among the Ror- 
schach workers who discuss suggestibility, 
mentions it when discussing deviant popu- 
lations but he does not indicate that it is 
found exclusively in such groups. If the 
inference of suggestibility is applicable only 
in the presence of pathology, certainly this 
should be specified. 

It is entirely possible, despite the statements 
of Rorschach, Beck, and Bell, that Rorschach 
test-measures do not correlate significantly 
With any test of suggestibility. ‘The findings 
of the present study, within the limits im- 
Posed by its characteristics, indicate that this 
1s a tenable hypothesis. Whether it applies 
to other Rorschach measures, other measures 
of Suggestibility, and/or other samples, how- 
Ver, is of course an empirical question. 

The relative homogeneity of the sample, 
8s well as the restrictions in the ranges of 
some of the scores produced by the instruc- 
tions (in the autokinetic situation), the set- 
ting of an arbitrary minimum number of 
Orschach responses, and the withdrawing 
টং Some of the cards after five minutes prob- 
ably lowered the obtained correlations some- 
what. ‘The use of a more heterogeneous 
Ample, without the restrictions imposed in 
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the present investigation, conceivably might 
lead to more significant findings. 

In line with the statements of Rorschach - 
Workers of the need for considering the inter- 
relationships between various components of 
the test, multiple correlations (or other simi- 
lar technique) might profitably be employed. 
‘This, of course, would require specifying the 
variables to be used as well as employing a 
large sample (14, P. 455). 

The findings of the present study would 
have definite implications for Rorschach prac- 
tice in regard to the use of the term suggesti- 
bility. It is fairly obvious that whatever 
personality variable (or variables) is being 
assessed by the Rorschach measures utilized 
here, no satisfactory relationship exists with 
proposed measures of suggestibility. Whether 
they are related to other operational measures 
is a question which could be answered by 
other studies. For the time at least, the infer- 
ence of suggestibility from these Rorschach 
indices is unwarranted. 


SUMMARY 


The purpose of the present study was to 
investigate the relationship between specific 
Rorschach test-measures presumably reflect- 
ing the personality variable of suggestibility 
and other, the majority of which had been 
previously used, measures of the same psycho- 
logical characteristic. 

Fifty undergraduate students in the intro- 
ductory psychology course at the State Uni- 
versity of Jlowa were given the Rorschach test 
and then the following measures of suggesti-” 
bility were obtained: 

a. The mean amount of movement re- 
ported in 50 trials in an autokinetic situation. 

b. The degree to which S’s estimates of 
movement reported in the autokinetic situ- 
ation changed as a result of suggestions 
offered by E during a second situation. 

c. The mean time required by 5 to indi- 
cate the perception of movement in the initial 
autokinetic session. 

d. The number of percepts accepted by S 
in an “Inkblot Suggestion Test,” patterned 
after that of Eysenck and Furneaux (13). 

e. The maximum amount of body-sway 
during the recitation of the suggestion that 
the subject was falling forward. 
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1. The findings indicated no consistent re- 
lationship between the Rorschach measures 
and the other indices of suggestibility. 

2. Possible reasons for the lack of relation- 
ship between the Rorschach measures and the 
other measures were advanced and discussed. 

3. It was concluded that the inference of 
suggestibility from the Rorschach indices 
used in this study is unwarranted at the 
present time. 
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CONDITIONING AND EXTINCTION OF THE GALVANIC SKIN 
RESPONSE AS A FUNCTION OF ANXIETY * 


M. E. BITTERMAN AND WAYNE H. HOLTZMAN 
The University of Texas 


been shown in the relation between clini- 
cal indices of anxiety and behavior in 
conditioning situations. Welch and co- 
workers (16, 19, 20) have reported a number 
of experiments with the galvanic skin re- 
sponse in which children and adults diag- 
nosed as pathologically anxious were found 
to condition more readily than normal con- 
trols. ‘These experiments were undertaken 
in the hope of discovering an objective meas- 
ure of anxiety and the papers in which the 
empirical relationships are reported do not 
deal at any length with the problem of 
theoretical interpretation. Comparable re- 
sults were reported by Taylor (18), who 
studied the conditioning and extinction of 
the eyelid reflex in high and low anxiety 
groups selected from a student population on 
vr basis of responses to 60 items from the 
innesota Multiphasic Personality Inventor 
(MMPI) Which were Faded” to fede 
anxiety. ‘The high group conditioned more 
readily than the low and tended to extinguish 
less readily, although the latter difference was 
ot statistically significant. According to 
Taylor, these results may be deduced from 
the theory of Hull (9) if anxiety is regarded 
4s a secondary drive (14) since, in Hull's 
terms, sEp (response evocation potential) 
1s a multiplicative function of sHpz (habit 
TEED) and D (drive). It is possible, as 
aylor notes, that a difference in sHp may 
Tesponsible,” but her data provide no basis 


I! recent years considerable interest has 


PERS 
ন This research was conducted under terms of contract 
33(038)-13887 between USAF and the University 
Plychs), in coordination with the Department of Clinical 
ield Et USAF School of Aviation Medicine, Randolph 
E35 5 We are indebted to R. Kaiser, J. Kraus- 
th Re . Ogdon, (P. Reed, and G. Wilson, graduate 
টি S at the University of Texas, who assisted in the 

A Ue the experiment here reported. 
Teactive বং high anxiety group is considered to be more 
Produce an the low, the unconditioned stimulus will 
DLV Stronger drive-state and its termination will 
Hulliag need-reduction for the former group; in 
cory the development of habit strength is 


Assumed tr 
O be a dir ji 
eed-reduction ect function of the amount of 


for separating the two variables. A still 
more recent experiment by Hilgard, Jones, 
and Kaplan (7) failed to show a significant. 
relation between Taylor's MMPI index and” 
simple eyelid conditioning, but in a second 
Phase of the study, which involved both rein- 
forced and unreinforced stimuli, two indices 
of differentiation were found to be negatively 
correlated with the psychometric criterion. 
The results of the experiment are interpreted 
in rough cognitive terms; anxious subjects 
are said to react more in terms of their 
own apprehensions than in terms of care- 
fully discriminated environmental objects and 
relationships. ® 

As Hilgard and co-workers have noted, 
their approach to the problem does not sug- 
gest a relation between anxiety and simple 
conditioning, but the theoretical position of 
Taylor does lead to the expectation of such 
a relationship. Although extreme groups 
(such as psychiatric samples vs. normals, or 
the upper and lower ends of the distribution 
of Taylor scores) have been clearly differ- 
entiated in terms of simple conditioning 
measures, the Hilgard experiment with a 
more homogeneous sample produced nega- 
tive results. The failure of a significant rela- 
tionship to appear in the latter experiment 
may, however, be a function of the insensi- 
tivity of the Taylor index. The present in- 
vestigation, which was planned independ- 
ently of the other recent studies, provides 
further evidence on this question. It was 
designed to permit a comparison of simple 
conditioning scores with the results of a more 
extensive clinical analysis of a homogeneous 
group of normal males. It was undertaken 
as a pilot study of the applicability of con- 

3 Similar findings, interpreted in Hullian terms, have 
been reported by Rosenbaum (15) for size discrimina- 
tion when threat of strong shock was used to motivate 
rapid choice, High and low anxiety groups, selected 
from a student population on the basis of the Taylor 
index and from a psychiatric population on the basis of 
clinical diagnosis, performed differently, the high group 
showing a flatter generalization gradient (less precise 
discrimination) in each case. 
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ditioning procedures to the psychiatric screen- 
ing of specialized Air Force personnel (17). 


MEeTHop 


The Ss of the experiment were 40 nonveteran, 
unmarried male students, between 18 and 25 years 
of age, recruited from beginning classes in engineer- 
ing at the University of Texas. They were informed 
that the study in which they were being asked to 
Participate was sponsored by the Air Force and the 
request for their services was based primarily on an 
appeal to patriotic motives, but as an additional 
incentive, a token payment of five dollars was 
promised each S upon conclusion of the experiment. 
No information was given concerning the specific 
purpose of the research. - 

The experimental design called for four sessions— 
three individual and one group—which were sched- 
uled at intervals of three to four weeks. The first 
session was devoted to the conditioning and extinc- 
tion of the GSR, and the second to an individual 
Rorschach and brief interview. The third was a 
group session devoted to the administration of the 
MMPI, and, finally, each S was studied individ- 
ually in a stress situation. The methods and pro- 
cedures employed in each stage of the work will be 
described. 


Conditioning and Extinction of the GSR 


The conditioned stimulus (CS) employed in 
the experiment was a 5-sec., 1000-cycle tone of low 
intensity produced by a Hewlett-Packard audio- 
oscillator and led directly, without amplification, to 
a small speaker attached to S’s chair. The uncon- 
ditioned stimulus (US) was a 3.5-ma. shock (from 
a 700-v. supply through a high series resistance) to 
the right wrist of S. The series resistance was so 
high that shock intensity remained fairly constant 
despite variations in skin resistance. Presentation 
of stimuli was automatically controlled. The dura- 
tion of the shock was 1 sec., and its onset coincided 
with the termination of the CS; intertrial intervals 
ranged from 30 to 70 secs. The presentation of 
stimuli on each trial was recorded on one channel 
of a two-channel Brush ink-writing oscillograph 
(Model BL 202). A sample tracing may be seen 
in Fig. 1. 

Skin resistance was measured between the palmar 
and dorsal surfaces of S’s left hand. Sponge-rubber 
electrodes saturated with a saline solution filled 
plastic cups (1% in. in diameter) which were 
strapped to the surfaces of the hand. The rubber 
Pads made pressure contact with zinc plates set into 
the back of the plastic cups and to these plates leads 
Were soldered which ran to an external balancing 
and scaling device, a Brush D.C. amplifier (Model 
BL 932), and finally to the second channel of the 
recorder.4 
. ‘The GSR session was conducted in a dimly 
illuminated soundproofed room. S§ was seated in 
a leather upholstered chair with his.arms relaxed 


4A detailed description of the apparatus is presented 
elsewhere (1). 
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SAMPLE RECORDING OF SKIN RESISTANCE 


Fic. 1. 


CS, conditioned stimulus; US, unconditioned 
stimulus; CR, conditioned response; UR, uncondi- 
tioned response. 


upon its broad armrests. ‘The skin on the dorsal 
and palmar surfaces of the left hand and the wrist 
of the right hand was thoroughly cleaned and the 
GSR and shocking electrodes were attached. The 
apparatus, which was located in an adjoining room, 
from which S could be observed by E, was adjusted. 
S was informed that “various physiological measure 
ments” would be made and that the experiment 
involved the administration of electric shock. He 
Was asked to find a comfortable position in the 
chair and to sit as quietly as possible until the end 
of the session was announced. The E then entered 
the apparatus room and the experiment was begun. 
The first five trials constituted an adaptation series 
in which the CS was not reinforced. During the 
next ten trials—the conditioning series—each pres 
entation of the CS was followed by the US. An 
extinction series, consisting of 20 unreinforced Bo 
entations of the CS, followed the conditioning tria’s: 


Interview and Rorschach Test 


The second session was devoted principally to 
administration of the individual Rorschach, but in 
order to establish rapport and to obtain some back- 
ground information a brief interview was conducte 
Prior to the administration of the test. Convers" 
tion centered about S’s family relationships, occupa" 
tional objectives, extracurricular interests, and | 
activities. At the conclusion of the interview t f 
examiner rated S’s manifest anxiety on a fvepo 
scale, and the rating was made again following ‘ 
testing period. ৰ 

The administration of the Rorschach was Pr 
ceded by instructions similar to those recommen‘ i 
by Klopfer and Kelley (10). A standard inqd 
Was conducted in each case, and where certa! 
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determinants were conspicuously absent, $’s limits 
of acceptance were tested in the usual manner. 


MMPI 


In the third phase of the experiment the MMPI 
was administered in accordance with the standard 
procedure outlined in the test manual (6). The Ss 
Were tested in two groups of approximately 20 each. 
Responses were recorded on IBM answer sheets and 
the blanks were machine scored. 


The Stress Situation 


The fourth and final phase of the experiment was 
designed to provide direct measures of performance 
under stressful conditions. ‘The procedure employed 
was similar in many respects to that devised by 
Williams (22) in the evaluation of Rorschach fac- 
tors related to intellectual control. No attempt was 
made to duplicate Williams’ stress situation in every 
detail, although its major features were incorporated 
into the present plan. This phase of the work con- 
sisted of three parts: (a) the control period; (2) the 
stress period; and (c) the poststress interview. The 
three periods followed each other in rapid succes- 
sion, the entire series requiring approximately one 
hour. Changes in test performance and other be- 
havior from the control period to the stress period 
provided some indication of S’s ability to maintain 
control under tension and to recover control follow- 
ing the momentary disequilibrium induced by stress. 
‘The poststress interview was designed to permit 
further observations of the recovery process; S$ was 
asked to report on his reactions to the stress situ- 
ation and an attempt was made to reduce any feel- 
ings of hostility which might have developed. 
Three tests—a digit symbol substitution test, a 
Size constancy test, and a manual steadiness test— 
Were administered, in both the control period and 
Rl stress period. A brief description of each 
iollows: 

Digit Symbol. ‘The digit symbol subtest of the 

echsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale, Form I, as 
modified by Williams (22) was employed. By repe- 
tition of the last 43 items, the number of test items 
Was increased from 67 to 110. 

Re Constancy. The apparatus for this test con- 
bs of two white equilateral triangles, ea 
ounted on a black wooden background 12 x 20 in. 
ES were placed on a long table in such a 
tL i one triangle was 6 ft. away from S$ and 
onl ue Was 12 ft. away, behind and slightly to 
of oh নু of the first. The nearer triangle, each side 
The Was 4.75 in. long, served as the standard. 
Hn ‘stant triangle could be varied in size by E 
ES ES fashion, S being instructed to say “Stop” 

OTe two triangles appeared equal in size. 

Ea iness. The apparatus employed was a modi- 
He Of a standard device. The task of § was to 
ing stylus fitted with a brass wire tip (.0625 in. 
of RED in a hole (189 in. in diameter) cut 
) an ie thin brass plate (4x 8.5 in.) mounted at 
ing i) le of 45° from the vertical. While perform- 
a ie task S stood before the plate which was 

- above the floor. The stylus was molded in 
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such a way that it could not be completely with- 
drawn from the hole; when not in use it was lodged 
in a conical holder fitted to the underside of the 
plate. The apparatus was so wired that each con- 
tact of stylus and plate registered on a counter, and 
so that, when E desired, an electric shock could 
automatically be administered to S through a pair 
of electrodes attached to his left wrist. 

Procedure. The experiment was conducted in 
two rooms, one for the control period and one for 
the stress period and poststress interview. The 
latter room, which is illustrated in Fig. 2, was 
divided into two sections by a partition into which 
were set two one-way viewing screens (half-silvered 
mirrors). A two-way public address system per- 
mitted verbal communication between the two sec- 
tions of the room. 

Control Period. The S entered the first room 
and was greeted cordially by E who introduced him 
to the observer (0). The E says, “Won't you 
please be seated here. Today we are going to take 
some more psychological tests, only these will be 
somewhat different from those that you have 
already taken.” (E takes seat at table opposite 5S. 
O sits to one side and observes S.) 

Digit Symbol. “You are about to be given a test 
which is an index of your general intelligence. The 
test which has been placed before you is known as 
the Digit Symbol Test. It is one frequently used 
in many intelligence test batteries. You will be 
given a number of trials on this test in which we 
are interested in seeing how high a score you can 
reach.” (The standard instructions for the Wechs- 
Jer-Bellevue Digit Symbol Test follow. Six trials 
of 9o-sec. duration, separated by 30-sec. rest intervals, 
are given.) 

Size Constancy. “Now for the next test. Would 
you please be seated over here in the little chair. 
Try not to move off of the chalk marks on the floor, 
You will notice in front of you, at different dis- 
tances, two white triangles on black backgrounds.” 
(E seats himself behind the variable triangle.) 
“Notice that I can vary the size of this one so that 
it becomes larger or smaller. Now I am going to 
set this one so that it appears obviously larger than 
the triangle which is nearer to you. Now I am 
slowly going to move this one so that it gets smaller 
and smaller, and when it appears to you that both 
triangles are equal in size, I want you to sa 
‘Stop.’” (E moves triangle until S says “Stop.” 
“Now I am going to set this one so that it appears 
obviously smaller; again I am going to move it 
and again when it appears to you that both triangles 
are equal in size, Just say ‘Stop’ ” (E moves 
triangle until S says “Stop.”) “Now I am going 
to repeat this several times, some going up and 
some coming down. Each time they appear to you 
to be equal, just say ‘Stop’ Are you ready?” (E 
makes a total of 8 determinations, half in the 
ascending and half in the descending order.) 

Steadiness. “Now for the third test. Step over 
here and place your toes on the black line on the 
floor. What I want you to do is to see if you can 
hold the stylus in the center of the hole so that the 
metal tip does not make contact with the brass 
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plate; for every time it does, an error is recorded.” 
(E demonstrates, showing S that errors will be 
recorded if the stylus is pulled out or pushed in 
too far as well as when it touches the brass plate.) 
“Remember, try to keep the metal tip from touching 
the sides of the brass hole. When I give the signal, 
withdraw the metal tip about one inch from its 
resting place and hold the stylus there until I say 
‘Stop.’ Three seconds after the ‘Go’ signal, after 
you have had a chance to steady the tip in the hole, 
the error count will begin. When I say ‘Stop,’ the 
error count will stop and you will replace the stylus 
in the holder. Are you ready? Go.” (Three 


15-sec. trials are given with a 30-sec. rest interval 
between trials.) 
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A 
overhead lights go out and two photoflood ke 
in reflectors directed upon S are turned on. At the 
same time, the recorded instructions begin.) 
“You are sitting in front of what appears to be 
a mirror but which in reality is a one-way screen. 
You are now being observed by a number of psy- 
chologists on the other side of the screen who are 
taking notes and continuous photographs of all your 
reactions throughout the remainder of this i 
ment. All directions are to be followed implicitly. 
Rest your arm attached to the electrodes on the 
table and keep it there from now on. You will. 
notice that the electrodes on your arm are connected 
to the panel before you.” (Pause .., white panel 
light is snapped on.) “The white light which has 


—AONE FOOT 


Fic, 2. DAcRAM oF THE RooM EMPLOYED FOR THE STRESS SITUATION. 


The S worked in the section to the right. (D) designates the table at which he sat while (i 

The table is flanked by two photoflood lamps in reflectors. The small 

rectangle on the table shows the position of the signal lamps. (S) shows the position of the bee 

apparatus. (C) is a long table on which the constancy apparatus was placed, the two rectangles desig- 

nati standard (right) and variable (left). For this test the S sat in the chair 

indicated by the rectangle in the upper right-hand corner of the diagram. (E) and (0) show the chair 

The position of the recording apparatus is. shown by the YS 

The dotted lines represent one-way mirrors. the 
instructions reached the subject. 


with the digit symbol test. 


nating the positions of the 


of the experimenter and observer. 
between their chairs, 
speaker through which 


“Now if you will just be seated, there will be a 
three-minute rest period before the next experi- 
ment.” (O takes his position behind the viewing 
Screen in the room used for the stress period.) 

Stress Period. “Now will you come with me 
Please to another room where we shall proceed with 
the next experiment” (E leads S to the stress 
room.) “Please be seated in this chair facing this 
table. The rest of the experiment will be conducted 
in this room, Hold out your left (or right) hand. 
Iam now Placing a set of electrodes on your wrist, 
the function of which will soon be explained.” (E 
attaches electrodes leading to shocking apparatus.) 
ণ shall now leave the room. All further instruc 
tions will be given to you through a loudspeaker. 
Save any questions for the end of the experiment.” 
(E leaves the room and joins O behind the viewing 
screen in the adjoining compartment. S$ is left 
alone for two full minutes. Suddenly the regular 


(L) shows the position 


just gone on indicates that our shock apparatus has 
been turned on. You are connected to that appa 
ratus. During the following period you may recel\e 
a strong electric shock whenever the observers b 
that your test performance is not up to our St the 
ards.” (Red light is snapped on.) “Whenever 
red light goes on, you are not meeting our sta 
and you are in danger of being shocked . + 
this!” (Standard shock, 3.5 ma., of I-sec. 

is administered through the electrodes by E. 
light is turned off.) y aD 

Digit Symbol. “Now pick up a pencil and +, 

at the test blank before you. It is the same 
You took just a few minutes ago. Your instruc 
are the same as before. At the signal ‘Go’ wor. 
fast as you can until you are told to stop. 
trate on your work. Remember, your react 
being observed and continually photogral 
you will be shocked whenever your test 
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ance falls below our standards. Get set for trial one. 
Go!” (After 5 sec. the red light is snapped on. 
At 20 sec. a standard shock of i-sec. duration is 
administered and the red light is turned off. At 
30 sec. the red light is turned on again. The second 
shock of this trial is administered at 70 sec. Ten 
sec. after the standard shock the red light is again 
snapped on and it remains on for the rest of the 
trial. All trials are of 90-sec. duration.) “Stop! 
Place the test you have just completed on the right 
side of the table. You will be called upon shortly 
to repeat the test. Remember, you are being ob- 
served and continually photographed, and you will 
be shocked whenever your test performance is below 
our standards.” (Silence is maintained for 40 sec.) 
“Get set for trial two. Go.” (As on trial one, the 
red light is snapped on after 5 sec. At 30 sec. the 
standard shock is administered and the light is 
turned off. After 40 sec., the red light is turned on 
and remains on for the duration of the trial. After 
trial two the above instructions are repeated and 
the third and last trial is given. After 5 sec. the 
red light is snapped on. At 85 sec. the standard 
shock is administered. The light, turned off with 
the onset of shock, remains off for the duration of 
the trial.) “Now rise and go sit down in the small 
chair in the right rear of the room. Do not try to 
remove the electrodes from your hand; the wires 
are long enough to reach across the room.” 

Size Constancy. “You will notice that, as before, 
the rear triangle is larger than the one near you. 
In a few seconds the large triangle will slowly 
become smaller. When they appear equal in size, 
You are to say ‘Stop.’ The rear triangle will then 
be set 50 that it is smaller than the one near you. 
At the signal ‘Ready’ it will begin to get larger. 
Again, when the two triangles appear equal in size 
you Will say ‘Stop.’ Several trials, both up and 
down, will be given. Each time the rear triangle 
Will begin to move at the signal Ready.’ And each 
time they appear to be equal you will say ‘Stop.’ 
Get set for the first trial” “(Eight trials, four 
ascending and four descending, are given with a 
30sec, rest interval after each trial.) “Now rise 
and Proceed toward the front of the room.” 

SR adiners “Place your toes on the black line on 

e floor in front of the stylus device. Do not 
A the electrodes from your hand; leave this 

and hanging by your side. With your other hand, 
Brasp the stylus which is in its holder.” (Slight 
Rese) ‘At the signal ‘Go’ withdraw the metal 
|; p from the holder about one inch. Three seconds 
Hold the ‘Go’ signal, the error count will begin. 
he es stylus there until the signal ‘Stop’ Re- 
thea He try to keep the metal tip from touching 
i স্‌ es of the hole. Every time a contact is made, 
5 ৰ will be recorded. Get set. Gol” (Three 
rest iro SEC duration are given with a 20-sec. 
interval between trials.) “Stop! Replace the 
ah Af You may let your arm rest, but remain 
te TE . (Pause for 20 sec.) “All right, when I 
and bo signal, withdraw the metal tip as before 
de old it there until I say ‘Stop’- This time 
ahd @ contact is made, an error will be recorded 
(The will also receive a shock. Get set. Gol!” 

ee trials of 15-sec. duration are given, with 
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20-sec. rest intervals as before.) “Stop! Replace the 
stylus. Remain standing where you are. At the 
next signal ‘Go,’ remove the metal tip from the 
holder again. This time try to see how long you 
can hold the stylus without touching the sides of 
the hole. Every time a contact is made, an error 
will be recorded and you will receive a shock. The 
error count will begin three seconds after the ‘Go’ 
signal. You may terminate this trial any time you 
wish after the ‘Go’ signal by simply saying ‘Stop.’ 
Having said ‘Stop, you cannot start again.” (Slight 
pause.) “In a previous group of high school stu- 
dents, a maximum time of two minutes and 17 
seconds was made by one of the subjects. See if 
you can break this record. The subject in this 
group who holds the stylus in the hole the longest 
time and with the least amount of errors will receive 
a prize of five dollars.” (Slight pause.) “To ter- 
minate the trial, simply say ‘Stop.’ Are you ready? 
Go!” (One min. after the “Go” signal the shock 
intensity is increased from 2.5 to 35 ma. If S 
persists at the end of 2 min., the shock intensity is 
increased to 6.5 ma. After 3 min. the trial is 
terminated by E.) “Stop. You have been timed 
at three minutes. If anyone else in this group 
reaches three minutes the one with the lowest error 
score will receive the five dollar prize.” (Instruc- 
tions stop.) 

Poststress Interview. The poststress interview 
was conducted in an informal manner. While E 
was questioning S, O recorded their behavior from 
behind the one-way screen, Although the inter. 
view was relatively unstructured, nine specific ques- 
tions were asked by E in the course of conversation 
with S: 

1. How well do you think you did? 

2. What especially was there about it that made you 
feel this way? 

3. Did you feel like you were “on the spot"? 

4. Did you mind the shock much? 

5. Did you think you were going to get more 
shod! 

6. Did you find the experiment interesting? 

7. Do you feel that you might do better at some 
other time? 

8. Do you think you did better in this room (stress) 
or back in the other room? 

9. Do you have any other comments? 

Before § left the room he was asked not to tell 
any of the other Ss about his experience in the 
room. Such instruction was given after all phases 
of the experiment and the importance of conformity 
was repeatedly stressed. 

The Behavior Rating Schedule. A behavior rat- 
ing schedule was used by 0 to evaluate the behavior 
of each S in the stress situation. Although the 
schedule generally resembled the one employed by 
Freeman and co-workers (4) in a study of the stress 
interview, it was designed to fit the specific needs 
of the present experiment. Ratings of all Ss were 
made by the same observer. ‘The behavior of the 
§ was evaluated in relation to each of the following 
items: (a) degree of tension arousal, (2) speed of 
tension arousal, (c) physical poise, (d) degree of 
attention or problem orientation, (e) shock re. 
sponse, (f) speed of tension reduction, (g) response 
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to red warning light, (h) memory for instructions, 
(3) recovery as reflected by conversation in the post- 
stress interview. A five-point scale was used in 
rating each item. ‘The first four items were rated 
also in the control period. 


REsuLTs 
The Criterion of Anxiety 

The second, third, and fourth phases of the 
experiment were designed to provide a cri- 
terion of anxiety with which to compare con- 
ditioning and extinction behavior, and the 
first step in the analysis of results was to 
derive such a criterion. ‘The problem was 
approached by a team of four clinically 
trained psychologists (H, Ka, Og, and W) 
in the following manner: 

Ka and W, working independently, evalu- 
ated the objective scores obtained in the stress 
situation. Their attention was centered pri- 
marily on changes in digit symbol score from 
control to stress period, general level of 
steadiness, changes in steadiness from control 
to stress period, the variability of constancy 
scores obtained in the stress period, and the 
duration of the persistence trial with the 
steadiness apparatus. On the basis of these 
considerations, the anxiety manifested by 
each of the 37 Ss for whom complete data 
were available ® was rated on a five-point 
scale (step 5 indicating high anxiety and 
step 1 low anxiety). The correlation be- 
tween the two sets of ratings, corrected for 
errors of grouping (5), was .68. 

Og and Ka, working independently with 
the behavior rating schedule, made over-all 
ratings of the anxiety of each S on a five- 
point scale. ‘The correlation between the 
resulting sets, corrected for errors of group- 
ing, Was I. 

H and Og independently examined the 
Rorschach data and made ratings of suscepti- 
bility to anxiety on the five-point scale. Of 
the many aspects of Rorschach performance 
Which have been regarded as indicators of 
anxiety (2), the following were emphasized 
in the ratings: form quality (22), Elizur’s in- 
dex (3), Holtzman’s impulsiveness index (8), 
the number of responses,® and card rejections. 

5 Of the original 40 Ss, one became seriously ill and 
two left school during the course of the experiment, 

6 The response frequencies obtained from the Ss of 
this experiment were sharply limited although every 
effort was made to encourage productivity. Over half 
the records contained less than 15 responses and only 
four contained more than 30. ‘This result seems less 


surprising when it is recalled that the Ss were students 
of engineering. 
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In this case, the agreement between the two 
sets of ratings was not high, the coefficient 
of correlation (corrected for errors of group- 
ing) being .39. 

In the next stage of the analysis, W and 
Og, working together, scrutinized the six sets 
of ratings already described, referring fre- | 
quently to the original data upon which they 
were based, and agreed upon a new over-all 
rating for each individual (again on a five- 
point scale). H and Ka conferred in the 
same way to produce a comparable set of 
ratings. The correlation between the two 
sets, corrected for grouping errors, Was .55. 

The final ratings which served as the clini- 
cal criterion of anxiety were arrived at in a 
conference of all four raters. ‘The earlier 
ratings were reviewed and discrepancies were 
resolved on the basis of re-examination 
the raw data. In this conference MMPI pro- 
files were considered for the first time, 
special attention being given to the Taylor 
index (18) and the neurotic triad (13). The 
distribution of ratings is shown in Table 1. 


TABLE 1 


‘THE DISTRIBUTION OF CRITERION RATINGS 
— ooo ————_—_—_—_—_——— 


SCALE STEP N 
1. (low anxiety) 1 
2. 5 
3. 13 


4- 
5. (high anxiety) 
Total 37 
rm _—_—_————— CO 


On the basis of these ratings the Ss were 
divided into two criterion groups appro: 
mately equal in size. ‘The 19 Ss with 
between 1 and 3 were designated the low 
anxiety group and the 18 Ss with ratings 
4 or 5 comprised the high anxiety group. 
The relation between anxiety and condition: 
ing was studied in terms of a comparison 
the performance of these two groups If 
conditioning situation. rn 
and Low Anxiety 
tuation f 
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appropriateness of change in resistance as a 
unit of measurement. Lacey and Siegel (17, 
12) have suggested that the unit of measure- 
ment employed in galvanic studies should 
meet two important criteria: (a) it should be 
normally distributed and (2) it should be 
uncorrelated with the basal level of resistance. 
These investigators report that resistance 
change satisfies neither of these criteria, but 
that conductance provides a more satisfactory 
unit of measurement. Since the range of 
initial resistance levels was attenuated in the 
present experiment, it was not considered 
wise to accept these conclusions without fur- 
ther check. For this reason, product-mo- 
ment correlations were computed between 
basal resistance level and deflections ex- 
pressed both in resistance and in conductance. 
These correlations were computed for re- 
sponses to four critical stimuli: the first tone, 
first shock, tenth shock, and the tone of the 
first extinction trial. From Table 2 it may 
be seen that the resistance measure was not 
significantly correlated with level, while the 
Conductance measure did correlate signifi- 


TABLE 2 


CoRRELATIONS BETWEEN RESPONSES TO VARIOUS 
STIMULI (ExPRESSED IN RESISTANCE AND 
CONDUCTANCE) AND BASAL LEVELS 


STIMULUS UniT 
RESISTANCE CONDUCTANCE 
First Tone 13 
First Shock ES 
Ee Shock —.04 —.27 
One (First Extinction Trial)  .06 —.52* 
*p<.or, 


cantly at one point. For this reason the 
EES measure was used in presenting the 
esults of the experiment. Since the distri- 
C8 of both units were somewhat skewed, 
Statistical tests were made by nonpara- 
Metric methods. 
Li 18. 3, median response to the condi- 
Er EEE (“tone” response) for paired 
ie oe all three phases of the proce- 
EET PEON: conditioning, and extinc- 
bo SE otted separately for the high and 
satin ety groups derived from the clinical 
gS discussed in the preceding section.’ 


1] 
t may be well to emphasize at this point that the . 


ORME 
‘tioning data and the criterion data were taken by 
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O—O HIGH ANXIETY 
e—e LOW ANXIETY 


8 


MDN. TONE RESPONSE (OHMS) 


FiG. 3. ADAPTATION, CONDITIONING, AND ExTINC- 
TION OF THE “TONE” RESPONSE IN HicH 
AND Low ANXIETY GROUPS 
The three phases of the procedure are indicated 
by (A), (C), and (E). 


The curves for both groups seem to show 
the same general trends. ‘The initial (uncon- 
ditioned) response to tone disappears to a 
great extent during the unreinforced adapta- 
tion trials; during the conditioning trials the 
tone response grows in negatively accelerated 
fashion, and then it tends to decline once 
more during the extinction series, ‘The sig- 
nificance of these trends was tested by com- 
paring the distributions of scores at various 
points on the curves by Wilcoxon's nonpara- 
metric test for paired deviates (21). The 
adaptation effect was tested in terms of the 
difference between responses on trials 1-2 and 
trials 56, and the difference for both groups 
was significant at the 1 per cent level of 
confidence. Both groups also conditioned 
significantly (p<.01) as indicated by the 
differences between points 6-7 and 14-15. 
During the extinction series, however, dif- 
ferent trends appeared in the two groups. 
The low group showed significant extinction 
as measured by the difference between re- 
sponses on trials 16-17 and trials 34-35 
(p<.01), but the decline for the high anxiety 
group was not significant (p>.05). 
Inspection of Fig. 3 shows that the curve 
for the high anxiety group is generally higher 
than that for the low group. The signifi- 
different investigators. ‘The individual GSR recordings 
were analyzed independently in order to avoid the pos- 


sibility of contamination, and the scores were later 
grouped in accordance with the criterion ratings. 
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cance of this difference was tested at various 
stages of training by Wilcoxon’s method for 
unpaired replicates.® The results of the tests 
were as follows: ‘The two groups did not 
differ significantly during the adaptation 
period or during the early conditioning trials 
(6-9), but the level of response attained by 
the high group during trials 10-15 was sig- 
nificantly higher than that of the low group 
(p<.05). The over-all responsiveness of the 
high group during extinction (trials 16-35) 
was also significantly greater than that of the 
low group (p<.01). In general, therefore, 
the high anxiety group conditioned more 
readily and extinguished less readily than did 
the low anxiety group. 

‘The pattern of response to the conditioned 
stimulus was often found to be quite complex 
during the extinction trials. The initial 
deflection produced by the CS—which has 
been referred to as “tone” response—fre- 
quently was followed within a few seconds 
by a second deflection which coincided tem- 
porally with the unconditioned response to 
shock during the conditioning trials; in some 
records as many as three or four deflections 
appeared. In order to take. these supple- 
mentary responses into account, a second 
index was computed which is referred to as 
“total” response. It was defined as the differ- 
ence between the resistance level at the onset 
of the CS and the lowest point reached by 
the pen in the next eight seconds. 

In Fig. 4 the course of extinction is plotted 
in terms of total response for high and low 
anxiety groups. ‘The results for total response 
during extinction are the same as those de- 
scribed for tone response. The curve for the 
low group falls rapidly while that for the 

igh group maintains its initial level. Wil- 
Coxon’s test for paired deviates showed no 
significant difference in the responsiveness of 
the high group on trials 1-2 as compared with 
19-20, while for the low anxiety group this 
difference was significant beyond the 1 per 
cent level of confidence. 

In order to determine whether the obtained 
differences in conditioning and extinction 
Were a function of the differential effective- 


8 Since this method requires that the number of 
Cases in the two groups be equal, the data for one S§ in 
in the low Anxiety group were eliminated from con- 
sideration. This § was chosen at random from among 
the 13 with anxiety ratings of ওঃ 
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ness of the unconditioned stimulus for the 
two groups, the magnitude of the UR to 
shock was measured on each of the ten con- 
ditioning trials. Median values for the a 
groups are plotted in Fig. 5. Although the 
basal levels of the groups did not differ Sig- 
nificantly at any point in the experiment, the 
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high group showed a significantly greater 
unconditioned response on the first trial 
(Wilcoxon’s test for unpaired replicates, 
P<.05). These Ss adapted rapidly, however, 
and the difference between the groups failed 
to be significant after the first trial. It seems 
unlikely, therefore, that all of the results of 
the experiment can be accounted for in terms 
of the differential effectiveness of the shock. 

Upon completion of the’ analysis described 
above, the Ss were divided into two new 
groups on the basis of ‘Taylor's MMPI index. 
Eighteen Ss with ‘Taylor scores ranging from 
12 to 40 constituted the new high anxiety 
group and 19 Ss with Taylor scores ranging 
from 2 to 11 comprised the new low anxiety 
group. While: a comparison of the new 
groups in terms of conditioning and extinc- 
tion measures showed mean differences in 
the same direction as those obtained from a 
comparison of the old groups, these differ- 
ences were considerably short of statistical 
significance. Neither were the ‘Taylor scores 
significantly related to the clinical ratings 
upon which the old grouping was based 
(X¥=221, p>.05). ‘These results are in 
accord with findings of Hilgard, Jones, and 
Kaplan (7). Taylor's (18) positive findings 
may be attributed to the fact that she worked 
With extreme ends of the distribution of 
scores on the MMPI items. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The relation between a clinical index of 
Anxiety and behavior in a conditioning situ- 
ation was studied in a homogeneous group 
of normal males. Thirty-seven university 
students were rated for susceptibility to 
Anxiety on the basis of psychometric indices 
and performance in a laboratory stress situ- 
ation, and in terms of these ratings they were 
divided into two groups. ‘The galvanic skin 
Re to shock conditioned more readily 

MC extinguished less readily in the high 
Anxiety group than in the low. In view of 
ini somogeneity of the sample, this experi- 
SL a most stringent test of the 
ডঃ ন that anxiety is related to the rate 
ing ্ে he and extinction. The results 
UN St that conditioning scores may be sensi- 

enough to be of practical value in the 


Ee screening of specialized military 
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ACCEPTANCE BY OTHERS AND ITS RELATION TO ACCEPTANCE 
OF SELF AND OTHERS * 


CHARLES J. McINTYRE 
The Pennsylvania State College 


k NE of the postulates of Rogers’ (2) 
0 theory of personality and behavior 


states, in effect, that an individual's 
acceptance of himself is positively and sig- 
nificantly correlated with his acceptance of 
others. This view is supported experimen- 
tally by the study of Sheerer (3) in which 
statements relating to attitudes toward self 
and others made by clients undergoing psy- 
chotherapy were rated by judges, and the 
Pearson product-moment 7's between the atti- 
tudes were found to be in the +-.50’s and 

60's. 

Recently, Phillips (1) has converted the 
self-others attitudes as reported by Sheerer 
into simple statements to form a question- 
naire of 50 items, with 25 items referring to 
self attitudes and 25 items referring to atti- 
tudes toward others. Typical of the items 
referring to attitudes toward self are: 

My own decisions regarding problems I face do 
not turn out to be good Ones, 


I find that I feel the need to excuse or apologize 
for my behavior. 


Items referring to attitude toward others are 
typified by: 

When others make an error in my presence I am 
almost certain to point it out to them. 

I feel it hard to take a general interest in the 
activities of some of my friends. 

The items are presented randomly and 
answered by the respondents on a five-point 
scale—A, B, C, D, E—where A means “rarely 
or almost never true for me,” B means “some- 
times but infrequently true for me,” C means 
“occasionally true for me,” D means “very 
often true for me,” and E means “true for 
Ime all or almost all of the time.” ‘The items 
are arbitrarily weighted with one point for 
A, two for B, etc., to five points for E. ‘Thus, 
scores for acceptance of self and acceptance 
of others are obtained. Correlations between 
the two scales from --.51 to 4.74 were ob- 

- tained when the questionnaire was adminis- 
tered anonymously to high school and college 
students. Phillips found a test-retest reliabil- 
ity after a five-day lapse of -L.84 for the 
questions regarding self and -£.82 for the 


1'The author wishes to express his a ati 
William G. Shipman for his assistance in FEnuladne 
this study and in collecting the data, and to Dr. William 
U. Snyder for his helpful comments. 


questions regarding others. When reliability 
was studied, the questionnaires were not ad- 
ministered anonymously, and the self-other 
correlation is not reported. 

While Phillips’ results support Rogers’ 
postulate of a positive relationship between 
attitudes toward self and others, they do 
not throw any light upon Rogers’ statement 
that “ . . . the person who ‘accepts himself 
will, because of this self-acceptance, have bet- 
ter interpersonal relations with others” (2, p. 
520). It was to investigate this relationship 
that the present study was undertaken. That 
is, are individuals who better accept them- 
selves and others better accepted by others? 


PROCEDURE 
Subjects 


Subjects were male college students living in a 
large dormitory. All 315 of the men living on the 
first, second, and third floors of the dormitory 
responded to a sociometric questionnaire, described 
below, but the results were counted only for the 
224 men who were white, second-semester fresh- 
men who had been living on the same floor since 
the beginning of the first semester. The other men 
were eliminated inasmuch as they might receive # 
low sociometric rating because of short residence, 
race, age difference, or other factors clearly not 
pertinent to this study. 


Method 


All Ss were given a sociometric questionnaire a f 
which they responded by designating, in order 0 
preference, up to eight men living on their floor 
with whom: te 

1. They would most like to spend an evening © 
recreation. { tn 

2. They would most like to room if they ba 
choice. ice 

By assigning a value of from eight for first as 
to one for eighth choice, it was possible to compu! 
a total “acceptance” score for each Mal, ey 
example, if a man were chosen first by two i by 
(8X2), third by three men (6X3), and cigh 
one man (1X1), his total score would be 35: +o 

The Ss were then ranked by floors from TCLen 
least accepted, i.e., highest to lowest score Hee 
the upper and lower 25 per cent of each Bon thers 
given the Phillips attitude-toward-self-and0 
questionnaire. {, 

An identical sociometric questionnaire bad } 
given to those Ss living on one floor of the frst | 
tory two months after the beginning ©. (to this 
semester and approximately six months POO a | 
study. It was possible, therefore, to compute ppairee 
bility coefficient for the sociometric questio! 
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cepted groups combined was foun 


lu) age 


ACCEPTANCE OF SELF AND OTHERS 


ResuLts 
1. In the opinion of the resident dormitory 
advisers, who were graduate students in psy- 


chology and who had been associated closely 
with the Ss for eight months, the sociometric 


questionnaire very successfully discriminated 
those who were highly accepted by the group 
from those who were poorly accepted. 
| 2. The test-retest coefficient of reliability 
for the sociometric questionnaire was +-.65 
gs computed by the Pearson product-moment 
method. 
3. The Pearson product-moment correla- 
tion between the acceptance-of-self and ac- 
ceptance-of-others scale of the Phillips ques- 
tionnaire was --.46. 
4. The differences between the mean scores 
of the highly and poorly accepted groups on 
both the acceptance-of-self and acceptance-of- 
others scales were such as to occur by chance 
at least 50 times out of 100. Such differences 
as occurred between the mean scores of the 
tWo groups clearly could be attributed to 
chance. 
5. ‘The mean of the highly and poorly ac- 
dl, for each 
scale, ‘Then in each group the number of 


“cases lying above the mean was compared 


by chi square with the number which could 
be expected to fall above the mean by chance, 
Le, 50 per cent. 

On the acceptance-of-self scale, the prob- 
ability was 70 in 100 that the differences be- 
tWeen the observed and expected frequency 


Occurred by chance. 


On the acceptance-of-others scale, the prob- 
‘ability was 90 in 100 that the differences be- 
tween the observed and expected frequency 
Occurred by chance. 


Discussion 
‘The coefficient of reliability of 4.65 is diffi- 


Ee to evaluate since it may reflect variance 
due to a change in group structure as well as 


the less than perfect ability of the question- 
Maire to yield consistent results. ‘Thus, while 


‘Teliability is ordinarily a measure of the 


Consistency of the measurement, in this case 


Some inconsistency is inherent in the function 


DEIng measured. The writer is well ac- 
Quainted with the social grouping from 


Which this reliability measure was taken, ant 


bs cre seems to be little doubt that much of the 
ariance is due to an actual change in the 
Broup structure. 
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The correlation of +-.46 between the ac- 
ceptance-of-self and acceptance-of-others scale 
of the Phillips questionnaire, while somewhat 
lower than those reported by Phillips, reflects 
a significant relationship between acceptance 
of self and others as measured by this ques- 
tionnaire. 

The results of this study in no way support 
Rogers’ view that better interpersonal rela- 
tions are a function of better attitudes toward 
self and others. At any rate, one’s attitudes 
toward self and others as measured by this 
questionnaire were not found to be related 
to acceptance by others, which would seem 
to be an integral part of interpersonal rela- 
tions. 

However, the negative results of this ex- 
periment may be largely the result of the 
method and Phillips’ questionnaire. 

With respect to method, the questionnaire 
could not be administered anonymously, and 
this may have had the effect of discouraging 
honest answers. In addition, the question- 
naire itself is rather superficial; the Ss easily 
could give “good” answers rather than cor- 
rect ones, and there is no way that the dis- 


honesty could be detected. 


CoNcLUSION 


1. The sociometric device used appears to 
be a fairly reliable method with a good face 
validity in discriminating individuals in a 
dormitory situation who are highly or poorly 
accepted in the group in which they live. 

2. The results on Phillips’ questionnaire 
tend to support Rogers’ postulate that atti- 
tudes toward self and others are positively 
and significantly correlated. 

3. The results are ambiguous with respect 
to” Rogers’ hypothesis that better attitudes 
toward self and others are positively related 
to better interpersonal relations inasmuch as 
the results might be attributed at least as. 
easily to the method of the experiment as to 
the incorrectness of the hypothesis. 
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RATINGS ON TRAITS MEASURED BY A FACTORED PERSONALITY 
INVENTORY 


JOHN B. CARROLL 
Harvard University 


HIS is a report on correlations obtained 
| between self-ratings, peer-ratings, and 
test scores on five traits which the Guil- 
ford Inventory of Factors STDCR (3) pur- 
ports to measure. ‘The chief concern in the 
present study was to see whether the fac- 
torially defined traits of Guilford’s inventory 
could be reliably measured and separated by 
rating-scale techniques. ‘The results can be 
interpreted, if one so desires, as giving evi- 
dence on the validity of Guilford’s inven- 
tory, but Ellis(2) has pointed out certain 
limitations in the use of interpersonal rat- 
ings as a method of validating personality 
inventories. Guilford and Martin (6) have 
already reported a minor study of the validity 
of the Inventory of Factors STDCR; their 
results may be compared with the data re- 
ported here. In any case, the validation of 
Guilford’s inventory is of secondary interest 
in the present context, 


MerHop 


According to Guilford’s test manual, “the factors 
S, T, D, C, and R taken together probably cover 
the area of personality generally encompassed by 
the concept of introversion-extraversion.” The test 
consists of 175 questions of the Yes-?-No type, and 
yields scores on five traits identified in factor 
analysis studies (4, 5). These traits are described 
in the test manual as follows: 


S— social introversion, as exhibited in shyness and 
tendencies to withdraw from social contacts. 
T—thinking introversion, an inclination to medi- 
tative thinking, philosophizing, and analyzing 

one’s self and others. 

D—depression, including feelings of unworthiness 
and guilt, 

C—cycloid tendencies, as shown in strong emo- 
tional reactions, Auctuations in mood, and tend- 
ency toward flightiness or instability. 

R—rhathymia, a happy-go-lucky or carefree dispo- 
sition; liveliness and impulsiveness. 


Some of the planning of this study and the col- 
lection of Rn Were carried out as a laboratory 
exercise in the tests and measurements course of 
the Army Specialized Training Program curriculum 
in personnel psychology at the University of Chi- 
cago in the fall of 1943. Approximately 125 Army 
enlisted men, with a median age of about 25, were 


enrolled in this course. Most of the men had had 
some previous college training. At the time the 
data were collected, these men had been quartered 
together (usually six to a room) in the university 
dormitories for four months. It was felt that con- 
ditions were particularly favorable for securing 
reliable interpersonal ratings, since the men were 
living in close association, were all taking an 
identical course of study, and saw each other con- 
stantly every day. k 
The first problem was to construct rating scales 
of the traits set forth in the manual of Guilford's 
Inventory of Factors STDCR. The men were 
given the descriptions of these traits and told to 
develop graphic rating scales for each. This assign- 
ment Was given as if it were merely an exercise in 
the construction of rating scales; the men were not 
told until later that the trait descriptions had been 
extracted from a personality test, and that they 
Would eventually take this test and rate each other 
on the scales. ‘Through cooperative effort and with 
the help of the writer, who was the instructor in 
the course, the rating scales reproduced in Table 1 
were finally developed. Some difficulty was experi 
enced in deciding on the nature of the traits at the 
opposite ends of. the scale, since in each case the 
trait description in the test manual gave a clue on 
the nature of only one end of the scale, The 
instructor tried to decide what the opposite en 
of the scales were like by examination of the scor- 
ing of the items. It was, of course, cru ly 
important that the rating scales be based on the 
same traits as the personality test, but there was 10 
Way of knowing whether this ideal was achieve 
After the rating scales had been construc | 
each man did three things, in order: (a) be rate 
himself on each of the five rating scales; (6) 
rated each ofhis five roommates; and (¢) fo Dek 


These were accomplished at a single session; id 


in these cases the peer 
ratings were obtained in such a way that a ত 
received ratings from five other men who Were ht 
acquainted with him. It should be added here t 
the data were handled with as much anonym 
as possible; no man could identify the scores. 
others, nor could he tell with any certainty ts 
of his roommates gave him any particular rating: 
After the session in which the data were se 
the purpose of the study was divulged and the i 
were assigned the task of collating, analyzing, has 
interpreting the results. The writer, however fe 
completely reanalyzed the data, all based of Je, 


fn 
110 men for whom complete data were av 
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'TRArTs MEASURED BY A FACTORED PERsoNALITY INVENTORY 627 


TABLE 1 
RATING SCALE OF FIVE PERSONALITY TRAITS 


————————————— 


(Each graphic rating scale contained eleven points; points 2, 4» 6, 8, 10 were designated as indicated below.) 


(S) I. Does the individual seek or avoid social contacts? 
2. Goes out of way to seek social contacts. 
4. Frequently secks social contacts; seems to enjoy being with people. 
6. Neither seeks nor avoids social contact. 
8. Frequently avoids social contacts; seems to prefer being alone. 
10. Goes out of his way to avoid social contacts. 


(T) IL Is the individual inclined to meditative thinking, introspection and analyzing the thoughts and actions of 

himself and others? 

2. Rarely engages in meditation or introspection about himself or others. 

4. Occasionally engages in meditative activities and introspection. 

6. Engages in a moderate amount of meditative activity. 

8. Indulges in considerable meditation about himself and others. 

10. Is much given to meditative activities, continually analyzing the thoughts and actions of himself 

and others. 


(D) II. Does the person tend to be depressed about himself and his achievements and to have feelings of 
unworthiness and guilt? 
2. Is cheerfully confident in spite of troubles; has marked self esteem and belief in his own worth 
and the value of his achievements. Sr c2 PE 2 
4. Usually satisfied and confident, but with occasional feclings of depression and dissatisfaction with 
his achievements. 4 
6. Alternates between moderate optimism and moderate pessimism about his achievements, and 


often is in doubt about them. TVET AVE 
8. Frequently has the “blues”; is self-accusing. Does not often feel satisfied with his actions. 


10. Is continually depressed, and has strong sense of unworthiness and guilt. 


(C) IV. How well does the individual control his emotions when frustrated? 
2. Is very stable, has very well-balanced emotional control, shows emotional reactions only when, 
very seriously frustrated; rarely moody. 
4: Usually well-balanced but shows emotion when moderately frustrated; seldom moody. 
6. Fairly good emotional control but has occasional strong emotions; occasionally moody for no 


apparent reason. 
8. Finds it difficult to control emotions when frustrated; may be frequently moody, Auctuating rather 
readily from excitement to depression. & \ 
10. Shows strong emotional reactions; has marked fluctuations in mood, and is markedly disturbed by- 


the slightest frustration. Often shows emotion without any apparent reason. 


(R) V. Does the individual tend to take a carefree or or a serious attitude toward Sn ENT At 
2. Very serious; concerned about the future and the results of his actions; usually slow and deliberate; 
cautious; seldom takes an attitude of indifference toward anything brought to his attention; serious, 


about things which don’t really matter. 48 BA 
Takes a ions attitude OW things, but occasionally shows indifference to incidental matters, 
. Serious about things which matter, but indifferent and mildly carefree about incidental matters, 
. Can be serious about some things of great importance to him, but usually happy-go-lucky and not 

HEB ERNE ever truly serious; doesn’t take anything seriously; is. 


10. Is happy-go-lucky and carefree; is hardly CT YY 
ন not Sretined about the future or the results of his actions; irresponsible. 


A+ 


R it is on the whole slightly less “depressed, 


i p f . «cycloid,” and “happy-go-lucky” than the 
Central Tendencies, Dispersions, and Relia- OEE group of 388 University of Nebraska. 


Silities of Ratings and Test Scores students. Examination of the mean ratings, 
‘Table 2 shows the means and standard in conjunction with the designations on the 
deviations of these measures, as well as the rating scales, will show how the typical per-. 
Percentile rank values (P.R.z) of the test son is characterized (either by himself or 
means, based on graphical interpolation of by his roommates). ‘There is one interesting: 
€ norms given in the test manual. ‘The difference between mean self-ratings and 
sample shows minor divergences from the peer-ratings: the men tended to rate them. 
Norm group: with respect to traits D, C, and selves as more meditative than their room 
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mates thought them to be. On the whole, 
however, the differences do not appear to be 
of any practical significance. The ratings 
show considerable dispersion over the scale; 
the fact that the dispersions of mean peer- 
ratings are smaller than those of self-rat- 
ings is due to regression effects which come 
about through averaging of ratings of five 
roommates. 

Data reported in the test manual show 
that the scores on the Inventory of Factors 
STDCR are highly reliable. In one sample, 
reliabilities of .92, .89, 9%, 91, and .89 for 
factors S, T, D, C, and R, respectively, are 
reported. No further estimates of reliability 
of these test scores have been made in the 
present study. 


Jon B. CARROLL 


The reliabilities of the peer-ratings on each 
of the five traits are shown in Table 2. Rang- 
ing from .664 to .806, they are regarded as 
sufficiently high for the purposes of the 
present study. The highest reliability was 
obtained for the trait called “social introver- 
sion”: one might expect that among the five 
traits this is the one which is most overtly 
manifested and most easily observable by 
others. ‘The lowest reliability was obtained | 
for “thinking introversion,” which clearly 
has to do with a type of subjective behavior 
not too likely to be evident to others. ‘These 
reliabilities are in general distinctly higher 
than those reported by Guilford and Mar- 
tin (6) for a somewhat similar series of 
ratings. They report reliabilities of .69, .0% 


TABLE 2 
DATA ON SELF-RATINGS, PEER-RATINGS, AND TEST ScoRES ON Tras S, T, D, C, R 
(N= 110) 


— oc  —_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_— == 


Tram SELF-RATING 
MEAN SD MEAN 
S 4.94 1.43 4.76 
'্চ 6.64 1.88 5.46 
D 4.70 1.50 4.11 
Cc 4.60 1.73 4.24 
R 5.40 1572. 5.23 


AVER. PEER-RATING 


INVENTORY SCORE 


SD rast Mean SD PRI" 
+806 17.8 10.4 53 
664 35.7 10.2 49 
729 18.8 ILI 43 
+746 24.1 11.5 37 
*763 39.1 14.3 43 


* rss—estimated reliability of the average of five ratings. 
** P.Rz=percentile rank value of mean, by graphical interpolation in norms given in the test manual. 


The reliability of the self-ratings cannot 
be estimated from the present data, since only 
one rating per trait was made. 

The reliability of the peer-ratings can be 
estimated by the use of analysis of variance 
techniques. We estimate the reliability of a 
single rating (i.e. by one rater) by the 
formula 
Within Individual Variance 

Total Variance i 
Where the “within individual variance” is 
the estimate of the variance of the five room- 
mates’ ratings, and the “total variance” is 
the variance of all 5N ratings involved for a 
given trait. ‘The reliability of the composite 
rating by five roommates (rss) is then esti- 
mated from ri, by the Spearman-Brown 
prophecy formula. The soundness of this 
Procedure for determining reliability of mul- 
tiple ratings has been discussed by Ebel (1). 


r1u=I— 


53, 38, and 54, respectively, for the five 
traits, based on 22 individuals, each rated 5) 
five acquaintances. 


Intercorrelations Between Traits 


‘To economize on space, all the intercorre 
lations between the fifteen variables ana): 
here (self-ratings, mean peer-ratings, 2° 
inventory scores on each of five traits) are 
assembled in Table 3. ‘The reader may he 
to rearrange the data in order to see or 
clearly the form of the results which will no 
be discussed. ther 

This study was designed to see a 
the traits measured by the Guilford iE 
are independent, and whether their To 
independence would be changed if they VY 
measured by rating-scale techniques. op. 
sets of correlations in ‘Table 3 may b ) 25 
sidered: those between the five traits 0 
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measured by the Guilford inventory, (6) as 
measured by self-ratings, and (c) as measured 
by peer-ratings. The mean absolute values 
of the correlations in each set are, respec- 
tively, 45, 20, and .35. Thus it would 
appear that the self-rated traits generally 
show most independence, while the traits 
represented by inventory scores show most 
dependence, It can be argued, however, that 
these results may be accounted for partly on 
the basis of differential reliability. Correc- 
tion for attenuation would seem to be in 
order. In the absence of any estimate of the 
reliabilities of self-ratings, it was impossible 
to correct these correlations for attenuation, 
but the other sets could be corrected in this 
manner, as shown in ‘Table 3.* ‘The mean 
absolute values of the corrected correlations 
were .50 for the inventory scores and .48 for 
the peer-ratings. ‘Thus, the peer-ratings now 
seem to be quite similar to the test scores 
with respect to the dependence or independ- 
ence of the five traits. Whether the self- 
ratings would show as much over-all 
correlation as peer-ratings or test scores if 
“corrections for attenuation could be applied, 
we cannot say. ‘The fact that self-ratings 
were capable of having fairly high correla- 
tions with other variables suggests that their 
reliabilities are reasonably high, however— 
perhaps as high as those of the mean peer- 
ratings. We would therefore anticipate that 
correlations among self-ratings, when cor- 
rected for attenuation, would not be as high 
on the average as the corrected correlations 
between peer-ratings or between inventory 
scores. At any rate, neither the self-ratings, 
peer-ratings, nor the test scores can be said 
to measure five clearly independent traits, but 
the traits are somewhat more sharply sep- 
arated in the ratings. 


Relations Between Self-Ratings, Peer-Ratings, 
and Inventory Scores on a Given Trait 


If we examine, in Table 3, the correlations 
between the three measurements for each 
trait, we find that the highest correlations 
(with 7's ranging from .34 to .65) are gen- 
erally those between self-ratings and person- 
ality test scores. Such a result might be 

1 The reliabilities used for these corrections were, for 
the test scores, those reported by Guilford in his test 


manual, and for the peer-ratings, those presented in 
Table 2. 
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anticipated on the ground that both self- 
ratings and personality test scores reflect an 
individual’s own estimates of himself. 

Peer-ratings and self-ratings are correlated, 
on corresponding traits, with zero-order cor- 
relations ranging from .29 to .56. 

With some qualifications, to be discussed 
later, the correlations between the peer-rat- 
ings and the personality test scores may be 
considered as evidence for the “validity” of 
the latter. ‘The zero-order correlations in this 
case range from .26 (for Trait C, cycloid 
tendencies) to 45 (for Trait R, rhathymia 
or “happy-go-luckiness”), and indicate only 
very moderate validity for the personality 
inventory. 

Of major interest is the question of whether 
the traits defined by the personality inventory 
are separated in the same way as they are 
when measured by self-ratings and peer- 
ratings. This question could perhaps be 
answered most authoritatively by a factor 
analysis of the complete table of intercorre- 
lations; it would then be possible to observe 
Whether the three types of measurements 
cluster in roughly the same positions, accord- 
ing to the trait being measured, in a space 
of five factors. ‘This is the result we shoul 
expect if there are truly five dimensions © 
personality covered by our data, and if the 
three types of measurement are factorially 
equivalent. As yet, however, the data have 
not been subjected to factor analysis. 

A reasonably satisfactory procedure is to 
notice whether a given measurement cotie 
lates most highly with another measusement 
When the same trait is involved. +0 
example, if we take self-rating trait 5, we 
that it correlates more highly with peer 
rating trait S than with the other peer-rating 
traits. On the other hand, self-rating trait i 
correlates more highly with peer-rating ণ 
T than it does with peer-rating trait . i 
we proceed with this type of anal fr 
gain an over-all impression that the bE 
correlations are found between correspon 5 
measures of the same trait, but that there 
a considerable number of exceptions. a 

Another type of analysis is the Utes 
multiple regression. Each set © Ge i) 
(self-ratings, peer-ratings, and test a 
can be used as a battery of predictors Lr ve 
variable in the other two sets. If tie 
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traits are structured in a comparable way 
regardless of how they are measured, then it 
should be found that the highest beta-weight 
for the prediction of any given variable is 
for the corresponding trait in the predictor 
variables. ‘This analysis has been performed 
by the writer, but cannot be reported here in 
detail.2 It will suffice to report the number 
of times each trait is predicted best by its 
corresponding trait in the predictor variables; 
there are six multiple correlations involved 
in each case. For Trait S, highest beta- 
weights are found on corresponding traits 
5 times; for Trait T, 3 times; for Trait D, 
twice; for Trait C, 4 times; and for Trait R, 
4 times. From these results it can be con- 
cluded that the five traits are fairly well 
separated from each other in a manner which 
Prevails regardless of whether they are meas- 
ured by a personality test, by self-rating, or 
by peer-ratings. On the other band, there 
are certain cases of indistinctness and con- 
fusion. ‘The confusions are most often found 
between Traits S (social introversion) and 
R (rhathymia) and between Traits D (de- 
Pression) and C (cycloid tendencies). 


Discussion 


'The interpretation of the results reported 
here is limited, to some extent, by the fact 
that one cannot assert with confidence that 
the rating scales were constructed so as to 
measure what they were intended to measure, 
namely, the traits represented by the five 
Scores on Guilford’s Inventory of Factors 
STDCR. The only evidence on this point 
Comes from the multiple regression of inven- 
tory scores on self-ratings. ‘The results for 
Traits S (social introversion) and T (think- 
ing introversion) appear to show that the 
graphic rating scales were properly con- 
structed, since the self-ratings on the respec- 
tive traits are the only variables requiring 
relatively high beta-weights in the prediction 
of the corresponding inventory scores. In 
the case of Traits D and C, the picture is not 
too clear, but it must be noted that these 
a oo the detailed statistical results order _ Document 
মি St Se American Documentation Institute, TR 
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traits are not at all sharply separated by the 
inventory—their intercorrelation after cor- 
rection for attenuation being .99. Possibly 
the rating scale for Trait C involves too 
much the notion of unstable emotions in 
response to frustration, but the correlation 
obtained between self-rating and inventory 
score on this trait, .52, is appreciably higher 
than the value of .34 reported by Guilford 
and Martin (6) with reference to a scale 
Whose polarity is stated as follows: “Has fre- 
quent or radical changes in mood. . . . Very 
uniform in mood.” Trait R is the one that 
shows the lowest zero-order correlation, .34 
between self-rating and inventory score, but 
the writer cannot perceive any logical dis- 
crepancy between the statements used in the 
rating scale and the description of the trait 
presumably measured by the test. It is a 
reasonable interpretation that the self-rating 
on this scale is a valid measure of a trait very 
imperfectly measured by the test. ‘This is 
inferred from two facts: (a) the self-ratings 
on Traits R and S are largely independent 
(r=—-.10), but the corresponding inventory 
scores are rather highly correlated (== .53)5 
and (b) in the prediction of inventory 
score on Trait R, the self-rating on Trait S 
(rather than R) contributes the greatest inde- 
dent variance. Our best course is to 
conclude that the graphic rating scales were 
constructed so as to measure the traits de- 
scribed as those measured by the test, but 
that the latter measured those traits imper- 
fectly and with unsatisfactory differentiation. 
There is reason to think that the subjects 
accomplished the ratings and tests carefully, 
seriously, and honestly. They had little 
reason to falsify their responses, since the 
scores were to have no effect on their Army 
careers and since data were handled with 
relative anonymity. ‘The fact that the re- 
sponses were probably made honestly is an 
advantage in view of the purpose of this 
study, but it limits the extent to which one 
can generalize from these results to a situ- 
ation where falsification would be more 
likely. Particularly, it qualifies any conclu- 
sions one might draw as to the “validity” of 
the personality questionnaire used in this 
study. % 
Tf one grants that self-ratings have satisfac- 
tory reliability, they seem to have more intrin- 
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sic validity than peer-ratings. They give a 
broader picture of the individual's person- 
ality, because they are more independent. 
Peers see only the external, superficial aspects 
of an individual’s personality, and they tend 
to rate in terms of certain stereotypes. For 
example, the correlation between roommates’ 
ratings on Trait S (social introversion) and 
R (happy-go-luckiness) was —.55, while the 
corresponding correlation in the self-ratings 
was only —.10, from which we can infer that 
while roommates think that social extraver- 
sion is a sign of a carefree attitude, these 
traits are largely independent in the subjec- 
tive view of a man rating himself. The 
scoring of the personality test, also, seems to 
have made the traits appear more correlated 
than they actually are. Likewise, the scoring 
of the personality test makes it appear that 
Trait 'T (thinking introversion) is more 
closely associated with depressive and cycloid 
tendencies than is the case if we accept the 
subjective impressions of people when they 
rate themselves. Even from the standpoint 
of peer-ratings, thinking introversion is rela- 
| independent of depressive and cycloid 


total significance of these results, then, 
seems to be that self-ratings give the clearest 
“separation of the five traits presumably meas- 
ured by the Guilford Inventory of Factors 
STDCR, that roommates’ ratings give a 
fairly clear separation, and that the scoring 


keys of the inventory give the least clear 
separation. 


SUMMARY 


1. Self-ratings, peer-ratings, and person- 
ality test scores on five traits purported to be 
measured by the Guilford Inventory of Fac- 
tors STDCR were obtained for 110 enlisted 
men enrolled in an Army Specialized Train- 
ing Program in personnel psychology. The 
ratings were made on graphic rating scales 
specially constructed to correspond to the 
traits of the personality test. 

2. The reliabilities of average ratings made 
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by five roommates were satisfactory, ranging 
from .664 to .806, and appeared to depend to. 
some extent on the overtness of the behavior 
being observed. 

3. The five traits appeared to be more inde- 
pendent when self-ratings were analyzed; 
the trait interdependence was about the same 
when measured by peer-ratings and the per- 
sonality test. 

4. For any given trait, the correlation be- 
tween self-rating and the personality test 
score was usually highest, probably because 
the same person made the appraisal; next 
highest, in general, was the correlation be- 
tween self-rating and peer-rating. The cor- 
relations between corresponding traits on the 
personality test and in the peer-ratings were 
generally lowest, ranging from .26 to 46. 
With some reservations, it is inferred from 
these latter results that the “validity” of the 
Guilford Inventory of Factors STDCR is 
only very moderate. ‘The highest correlations 
are not always found between corresponding 
traits, however, as is shown by a multiple- 
correlation analysis. 

5. It is suggested that with respect to the 
five traits under study, self-ratings give a 
broader picture of the individual's person- 
ality, since roommates tend to rate in terms 
of superficial kinds of behavior and in terms 
of stereotypes, and the scoring keys of the 
personality inventory yield scores which ate 
in many cases too highly dependent on ¢2 
other. 
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STIMULUS GENERALIZATION AFTER EXTINCTION AND PUNISHMENT: 
AN EXPERIMENTAL STUDY OF DISPLACEMENT 


F. R. BRUSH, R. R. BUSH, W. O. JENKINS, W. F. JOHN, Axo J. W. M. WHITING 
Harvard University 1 


TIMULUS generalization has been studied 
S by a number of investigators (9), 

although only a single reference, that 
of Skinner’s (10), has been made to stimulus 
generalization with responses such as bar- 
pressing by rats or pecking by pigeons. 
On the other hand, there is extensive lit- 
erature on experimental extinction of such 
responses (6). No experimental studies 
known to the authors have been made of 
generalization of an instrumental response 
after extinction. A similar situation exists 
With respect to generalization after punish- 
ment; punishment of an instrumental re- 


sponse has been studied (3), but generaliza~ 


tion after punishment has not, except for the 
Work of Miller and Kracling (8). 

In spite of this lack of experimental data, 
there is considerable theoretical interest in the 
effects of extinction and punishment on sub- 
sequent generalization. In a provocative 
Paper (7), Miller discussed the relation of 
generalization to psychoanalytic displace- 
ment and formulated a theory of gen- 
eralization under conflict conditions. One 
of Miller's major conclusions was that if a 
response is inhibited by punishment so that 
conflict is produced, its strength will increase 
along a dissimilarity dimension to a maxi- 
Mum and then decrease to zero. ‘The assump- 
tions from which this deduction follows in- 
clude generalization decrement with stimulus 
change for both the original and conflicting 
tesponses (approach and avoidance) and a 
steeper falling off of the generalization func- 
Ee the conflicting (avoidance) behavior. 

different prediction arises from the simple 
combination of the principles of punishment 
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and generalization. Both treatments are fol- 
lowed by a decrement in response strength. 
‘Thus one might reasonably expect the curve 
of generalization under conflict conditions to 
be a monotonically decreasing function of 
stimulus dissimilarity. ‘This prediction also 
follows from a mathematical model presented 
by Bush and Mosteller (2). 

The experiments described in this paper 
were designed to answer some of the ques- 
tions raised in the preceding paragraphs. A 
Skinner-type situation was used in which the 
strength of the conflicting response was not 
directly measured, but rather inferred from 
the decrement in the original (approach) 
behavior. Conflict was assumed to be present 
when response strength declined under ex- 
tinction or punishment conditions. Generali- 1 
zation of an instrumental response Was 
studied first after conditioning alone 
after experimental extinction following ton-+ - 
ditioning, and finally after ‘the conditioned" 
response had been suppressed by punishment. 


METHop 


Subjects and Preliminary Training 


Subjects (Ss) were five groups of adult pigeons. 
trained to peck an illuminated frosted window on 
a 12-minute, aperiodic, partial reinforcement (APR) 
schedule (5). Four groups had undergone three 
previous training periods, each followed by an 
extinction. ‘The fifth group was naive prior to this: 
study. Before the generalization tests, all birds 
were run for one 108-minute training session a day 
for about a week. The birds were selected to repre- 
sent a wide range of rates of responding. Drive 
was held constant by maintaining the birds at 80. 
per cent of original body weight throughout the 


experiment. 


Apparatus 
The major features of the apparatus used have: 
been described previously (5). Briefly, four boxes. 
were equipped with illuminated one-inch diameter 
windows to be pecked by the birds. A timer was: 
connected to the food magazine so that the first 
after an average interval of 12 minutes Was. 
followed by presentation of food. The time inter- 
Vals used were 8, 14, 12, 10, 16 minutes. Four birds: 
were run simultaneously. Ink records of cumu-. 
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lative responses versus time and counter readings 
at 12-minute intervals were obtained. 

The window to be pecked was illuminated by a 
small projector outside of the experimental box. 
"The stimulus situation was varied by changing the 
size of the spot of light on the window.2 This was 
accomplished by rotating a brass disc in which 
various sized holes were punched. The sizes of 
the several light spots in cm. diameter were as 
follows: - 

Cm.diam. 2.6 2.2 1.8 1.4 1.0 0.6 0.2 
Codeno. +3 +2 +1 0 —-1I —-2 —3 
The identifying code number is given under each 
diameter. It may be noted that there were three 
Jarger spots and three smaller spots with respect to 

the training spot (0). 


Control Group 


One group of four birds was trained to a stable 
rate of responding on the 12-minute APR schedule 
and then tested with each of the generalized stimuli 
for 12 minutes. No responses were reinforced dur- 
ing test periods. (This method was used by 
Skinner [10].) After each test, reconditioning with 
the training spot, 0, to the original level of respond- 
ing took place. The order of presentation of the 
six test spots was different for each bird. All birds 
were given three presentations of each test stimulus. 


Extinction Groups 


“Two groups of four pigeons were trained in the 
same way as the control group and then extin- 
guished to a criterion of 10 minutes of no response. 
“After a bird in Group I reached this criterion, a 
12-minute test with one of the generalized stimuli 
Was given. The training spot (0) was then re-pre- 
sented until the criterion of extinction was again 
reached and then another test spot was presented 
for 12 minutes. ‘This sequence was repeated until 
each of the six test spots had been presented twice. 
Extinction Group II was included for two 
reasons: (a) it was suspected that the training with 
spot size —3 in Group I, prior to this experiment, 
biased the generalization results, and (b) tests with 
the standard stimulus (spot size 0) were not given 
under the same conditions as tests with the other 
stimuli so that the data for spot size 0 were not 
strictly comparable to the other test data. (This 
criticism of the procedure used for the first extinc- 
tion group was made by F. Mosteller.) Hence 
‘Group II consisted of four experimentally naive 
birds which received tests with spot size 0 as fol- 
lows: After the criterion of 10 minutes of no 
responding was met with spot 0, the projector disc 
Was rotated to another spot 0 for 12 minutes. This 
Ee paralleled that followed for the six other 
An attempt was made to extinguish a third grou 

of four birds to approximately 2 per cent of ther 


2'This method was suggested to the writers b 
'G. Heise and K. Safford. It was also used by Skinner 
Heise, and Safford in a demonstration experiment. 
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maximum rates and then perform the generaliza- 
tion tests. However, it was found that it was very 
difficult to stop extinction at the 50 per cent ral 
and impossible to hold birds at this rate 
enough to give the tests. 


Punishment Groups 


Three birds were given the same preliminary | 
training as the Control and Extinction Groups, 
Shock was then introduced in the following fashion, 
Two heavy-duty B-batteries were wired to the gf 
floor of the box so that 67.5 volts could be admin 
istered through the birds’ feet by a knife switch. 
A preparation of graphite mixed with machine oil 
was smeared on the birds’ feet for conducting p 
poses. The shock was administered approximately 
according to the same 12-minute APR schedule. 
as food. Each shock lasted for about three secon 
and was presented immediately after a response of 
series of responses, but never in conjunction with. 
food. A period of at least one minute of no shock 
always preceded and followed presentation of food 

A combination of food-shock training continued 
until responding stabilized at 50 per cent of the 
preshock level. Since there are local variations in. 
rate of responding, a 50 per cent rate is difficult to 
maintain; therefore limits of 45 per cent to 55 per 
cent for 12-minute periods were employed. When 
such a rate was maintained, a test with one of the 
generalized stimuli was introduced for the follow- s 
ing 12-minute period. During tests, neither shoot 
nor food was presented. After a test the origina! 
shock-food conditions were reinstated until responc. 
ing stabilized for another 12 minutes, after Ww! 
another test was given. ‘This procedure Was fol 
lowed until all seven spot sizes had been tes 
twice, in a different order for each of the th 
birds. “ 

‘Two additional birds were trained as above, 0h 
with the frequency of shock increased 50 
response strength was reduced to an avis 
3 per cent of its original level. The actual limits 
of responding ranged from r1 to 8 per cent prior. 
testing. One series of tests with the seven sf 
was given during which neither food nor $! ট; 
Was presented. The procedure paralleled that 
the group maintained at 50 per cent of ori a 
response strength. Following these tests, frequt 
of shock was increased for the two birds un! od 
criterion of 10 minutes of nonresponse Was pe £ 
Food training was continued. Each time ft oll 
terion was met it was followed by a 12-minU 
with one of the seven stimuli. One such ee ) 
tests was given. The procedure paralleled ft 
Extinction Group II. ্‌ ions 

From casual observation, qualitative react 
shock early in training included (a) a2 5 f 
followed by an apparent increase in breal ) bri 
(&) temporary thrashing or freezing; and 
cessation of pecking followed by recovery. abil 
shock training when the rate of. pecking $ 
all these reactions seemed to be less 
Rate was somewhat more variable with 
without. 
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AN EXPERIMENTAL STUDY OF DISPLACEMENT 


REsULTs 


Control Group 

In the Control Group data, Table 1, the 
numbers of responses in 12 minutes shown 
are means of the three tests on each bird and 
each spot, except for spot 0. The scores for 
spot 0 are means of 18 12-minute periods for 
each bird; these data were obtained without 
rotating the projector disc and so are not 
strictly comparable to the scores for the six 
other spot sizes (see discussion of procedure 
for the second extinction group). Neverthe- 
less, those scores were taken as reasonable 
estimates of the pretest rates of responding. 
Also in Table 1 are shown the mean ratios 
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observed asymmetry. That previous training 
involved prolonged conditioning with a spot 
size closely approximating 4-3. When one 
plots the ratios of Table 1 against the loga- 
rithm of spot diameter, however, the curve 
is much more symmetrical. 

Of interest is the comparison of the three 
tests of each bird in the Control Group with 
each spot size. An analysis of variance of the 
ratio data yielded F values that failed to reach 
the 5 per cent level for both birds and tests. 
This was true for each of the six generalized 
stimuli. Hence it was justified to consider 
the three tests on each bird as 12 independent 
observations of the response strength at each 


TABLE 1 


CoNTROL-GROUP RESPONSES IN 12 MINUTES DURING TESTS WITH GENERALIZED STIMULI 


রর Spor Size * 
Kn 3 —2 —1 0 +r +2 +3 
9 85 718 762 380 363 
(.12) (52) C75) (.90) (.63) (.58) 
10 29 144 510 560 400 347 283 
(.10) (.24) (1.13) (.86) (.55) (55) 
Ir 36 148 296 326 328 317 217 
F& (.08) (42) (.83) (1.02) (1.00) 059) 
15 200 192 132 
(.09) (5) C68) (1.01) (.69) (.55) 
Mean 4r 420 294 246: 
[GAMES dG) NE 


* The numbers in parentheses are ratios of test responses to the number of responses in the immediately 


Preceding 12 min. with the training spot (0). 


of the test scores to the number of responses 
in the immediately preceding 12 minutes 
With spot 0; average ratios for the four birds 
are shown for each spot. In Fig. 1 the mean 
ratio data are plotted. 

. It is apparent from Table 1 that all birds 
in the Control Group produced declining 
tesponse strength as stimulus dissimilarity 
Was increased. Of the 24 possible compari- 
Sons (six for each bird), there were only four 
teversals from the expected direction, and 

ese were small in magnitude. 

From Table 1 and Fig. 1, it is clear that 
Ue generalization curve is asymmetrical with 
Tespect to the training spot when diameter is 
Used as the abscissa. While there is no a 
Priori reason for expecting symmetry in such 
h plot, the training of the birds previous to 

's experiment may have contributed to the 


stimulus. ‘This conclusion, with respect to 
bird-to-bird differences, was expected since 
ratios were used throughout. ‘The conclusion 
with respect to test-to-test differences, how- 
ever, indicates that negligible discrimination 
learning took place during the experiment. 

An analysis was made of the data arranged 
according to order of presentation of the test 
stimuli regardless of size for each group. No 
significant progressive effects were found 
although there was a tendency for respond- 
ing to the first test stimulus to be somewhat 
higher than that to the other stimuli. (This 
finding also held for the other groups dis- 
cussed below.) 


Extinction Groups 


In the data for the Extinction Groups, 
Table 2, the means of raw responses in two. 
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tests are shown for each bird and each spot 
size, Also shown are the ratios of these mean 
scores to the mean pre-extinction rate for each 
bird; average ratios for the eight birds are 
given. It will be recalled that Extinction 
Group Il differed from Extinction Group I 
in that the former had had no training prior 
to this experiment (and thus no bias on spot 
size 4-3) and that tests were made with spot 
size 0 in exactly the same fashion as with 
the other spots. 

The results for the two groups are essen- 
tially the same. ‘The over-all level of respond- 
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bird and spot. Mean ratios of test responses 
to twice the number of responses in the im- 
mediately preceding 12 minutes with spot 0 
are also presented. ‘The factor of two in those 
ratios was introduced because the mean rate 
of responding for each bird with spot 0 dut- 
ing testing was 50 per cent of the prepunish- 
ment rate. 

In the raw data it will be noted that one 
bird showed no reversals, one showed one, 
and the third gave three. Over all, the data 
resemble a generalization curve. The curve 
is asymmetrical (as in the case of the Control 


TABLE 2 
EXxTINCTION-GROUP RESPONSES IN 12 MINUTES DURING TESTS WITH GENERALIZED STIMULI 


— = Vf 


5 12.5 4.5 6.0 
(.029) (.012) (.014) 
6 6.5 3.5 4.0 
(.017) (.009) (.om) 
7 1.0 3.0 0.5 
(.003) (.009) (.002) 
8 { 5) ES 0.5 
; +000 +00’ 002: 
*Group I { ) 
Ne 21 4.0 3.0 2.0 
(.004) (.003) (.002) 
22 0.5 1.0 0:5 
(.001) (.003) (.001) 
23 1.0 0.5 0 
(.002) (.001) (58) 
24 0.0 9.0 3.5 
(.000) (.017) (006) 
Mean 3.2 3.4 .0 
(.007) (.008) ত) 


Spor Size * 

bd +1 +2 +3 
13.5 6.0 12.5 
(.031) (.014) (.029) 

1.5 36.0 3.5 

(.001) (.096) (.009) 

3.5 1.5 38.0 
(.o11) (.005) (an) 

0.0 5.5 14.5 

(.000) (.015) (.039) 

- { 4 17.0 
(058) 023) ( 083) (.019) 
I.5 4.0 1.5 0.0 
(.004) (.om1) (.002) (.000) 
0.0 4.5 7.5 8.5 
(.000) (.o11) (.019) C 

! . Hl) . 

0.008) 05১) (ter (.008) 
. 8 8. 12.3 
(5) ( S00) toi) (.030) 


* The numbers in parentheses are ratios of test responses to mean responses per 12 min. in conditioning. 


‘ing is low, not exceeding 4 per cent of the 
‘pre-extinction rates. In both groups there is 
‘an apparent upswing in the curve at the 
larger spot sizes. However, an analysis of 
variance for each group and for both the raw 
‘and ratio scores failed to yield F values sig- 
nificant at the 5 per cent level of confidence 
“for between-spots variance. ‘This result does 
not mean that the data are inconsistent with 
-an hypothesized small increase along the 
similarity dimension; it merely implies that 
‘the hypothesis of 10 change along that di- 
‘mension cannot be rejected by the data. 


Punishment Groups 


In Table 3, for the Punishment Group, 
“mean scores of two tests are shown for each 


Group), being low on the smaller spot sizes 
and relatively flat beyond the standard spot 
size (0). ) 
‘The ratio data of Table 3 are somewhe, 
more readily interpreted than the raw rest 
because of differences in rates of respon 
just prior to the test. It will be recalle 
the preceding rate was allowed to vary 10] 
45 to 55 per cent. Over all birds and all t 
it averaged 49.95 per cent. The reversals tenS 
to be minimized in the ratio figures althov / 


the major one (bird No. 16, spot sz 1) 
S S 


that 


remains. ‘The curve in ratio 5 
asymmetri i sharper drop 
Sy trical with a Pp Cs than on 


responding on the small spot siz 
the large. 


ll 


AN EXPERIMENTAL STUDY OF DISPLACEMENT 


An analysis of. variance of the data in 
Table 3 was made for both the raw data and 
the ratios. For the raw data, the between- 
spots variance yielded an F of 2.5, which is 
significant at about the 10 per cent level, 
while the between-birds variance yielded an 
F of 25, which is significant well beyond the 
1 per cent level. For the ratios, the between- 
spots variance yielded an F of 3.8, which is 
significant at the 2.5 per cent level, while the 
between-birds variance gave an F of IL, 
which is insignificant. ‘The comparison of 
the results of these two analyses makes it 
clear why the ratios were used, viz., differ- 
ences among birds were almost eliminated. 
In order to compare the mean rates for the 
seven spot sizes, the method developed by 
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unity for the between-spots variance. Hence, 
the alternative hypothesis cannot be rejected, 
ahd so the data do not provide any evidence 
for a differential generalization effect before 
and after punishment, except, of course, for 
the change in the over-all level of responding. 

After the test series, the three 50 per cent 


“shock birds were returned to the original 


nonshock, 12-minute APR schedule in order 
to study the course of recovery from pro- 
longed punishment. In three such sessions 
all birds showed a recovery to their original 
rate early in the period followed by a gradual 
or abrupt decline, levelling off at about 50 
per cent for two birds and $0 per cent for the 
third. 

When response strength was reduced to 


TABLE 3 


PUNISHMENT-GROUP RESPONSES IN 12 MINUTES DURING TEsTs WITH GENERALIZED STIMULI 


Preceding 12 min. with the training spot (0). 


‘Tukey (11) was used. The ordinary t-test 
technique is not appropriate for comparing 
more than two means. The results indicated 
that no two adjacent means were significantly 
different at the 5 per cent level. Neverthe- 
less, the analysis of variance demonstrated 
that the hypothesis that spot size had no effect 
On the rate of pecking after punishment must 
be rejected. 

An alternative hypothesis is that spot size 
has the same effect on responding before 
Punishment as after punishment. ‘To test 
this hypothesis, the ratio data for each spot 
Size in Table 3 (for the Punishment Group) 
Were divided by the mean ratios of Table 1 
(for the Control Group). If the hypothesis 
Were correct and if there were no sampling 
drrors, these divisions would all yield a result 
of about 0.5. An analysis of variance of the 
Tatios so obtained yielded an F very near 


Io: Spor Sze * 
| ন 3 —2 —1 0 +1 +2 a) 
| 13 4 0 98 164 109 82 70 
| CS) FT CARN C385) Cogs) CNC CEO C273) 
16 74 240 354 382 460 270 563. 
(.105) (.310) (.468) (.510) (.583) (.345) (.678) 
18 156 320 386 420 323 344 242 
(.278) (427) (.435) (.537) (.388) (.397) (.269) 
Mean 78 203 279 322 297 232 292 
(.133) (.314) (.428) (.574) (.459) (.366) (.408) 


* The numbers in parentheses are ratios of test responses to twice the number of responses in the immediately 


about 3 per cent of its nonshock value for 
two additional birds, the level of responding 
to test stimuli was low: 5 per cent or less 
original response strength except for spot 
size 4-3, where it was 15 pér cent for one bird 
and 12 per cent for the other. ‘The trends 
were the same for both birds and thus the 
data were averaged. The ratios of responses 
to preceding rate, normalized by multiplying 
by 3 per cent, for the spot sizes —3 through 
0 to +3, were: .02, .0I, .03, .02, .02, 08, and 
50, respectively. The curve is low and flat 
through spot size FI. For the two largest 
spot sizes there is again an appreciable incre- 
ment in responding. While the ratio of .50 
looks large, the actual numbers of responses 
to the largest spot size were 240 and 123 as 
compared with nonshock rates of 1654 and 
1024, respectively. 

he ame I birds were tested with each 
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of the seven stimuli after a criterion of 10 
minutes of nonresponse had been reached. 
The average ratios for the seven spot sizes; 
where test responses were divided by the non- 
shock rate, were as follows: .000, .000, .00I, 
‘002, .000, .005, and .008. The largest number 
of responses to any stimulus for either bird 
Was 20 (1.5 per cent of original rate). The 
most striking aspect of these data is their 
over-all low level—even below that of the 
extinction groups carried to the same criterion 
of nonresponse. 

It would seem that the same interpretation 
applies to these last two sets of data as to the 
extinction results. ‘The over-all level of re- 
sponding is low and there is no significant 
support for an upward trend not confounded 
with previous training. 


Three Major Groups Compared 

Figure 1 summarizes the mean ratio-figures 
for the three major groups. ‘The generaliza- 
tion decrement for the Control and Punish- 
ment Groups is striking. ‘The low, flat curve 


Ed 
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TEST RESPONSES / TRAINING RESPONSES 


8 


STIMULI 


FiG. I, GENERALIZATION AFTER CONTROL, PUNISH- 
MENT, AND EXTINCTION CONDITIONS 


for the Extinction Groups is also apparent. 
‘The separation of the three curves follows 
from the methodology in which the Control 
Group was tested when responding at a 
100 per cent level, the Punishment Group 
When their rate was depressed to 50 per cent 
by shock, and the Extinction Groups when 
they reached the criterion of 10 minutes of 
nonresponse. 


Diuscusston 


‘The results clearly show that generalization 
Was operating in the situation studied before 
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extinction and without punishment. Vari- 
ations in rate along the dissimilarity dimen-. 
sion after extinction did not show significant 
increases in response strength. Depression of 
the rate to 50 per cent of the original rate by 
use of shock yielded essentially a generali-. 
Zation curve along the similarity dimension. 
Hence, the present data do not supply evi- 
dence in support of the Miller (7) displace- 
ment theory. Although the results of the 
Extinction Groups (and the 3 per cent 
punishment birds) are not inconsistent with. 
a small increase in response strength, the. 
over-all low level of responding excludes the 
possibility of a large effect. 

‘The difference between the present results 


and those of Miller and Kracling (8) requires. 


comment. ‘Those investigators found an in- 


crease in response strength when different 


runways were used after the nongeneralized 


response strength had been reduced to almost 
pO. 


zero by shock. There are a number of dif- 
ferences between that experiment and the 
present ones. For example, rats were ‘used 
instead of pigeons, trials were impos 
instead of allowing free responding, the 
method of changing the stimulus situation 
was quite different, a running response Was 
used instead of pecking, and roo per cent 
reinforcement was used instead of parti 
reinforcements © In the opinion of the 
authors, these differences are not relevant to 
the theoretical arguments, presented at the 
beginning of this paper, which made differ- 
ential predictions about the outcomes of nr 
experiments. Another difference is the fol- 
lowing: Shock was administered throug 
food shield in the Miller-Kracling study ann 
so shock was closely correlated with CGE on 
such a correlation was avoided in the presen 
study. y 2 
In comparing the Miller-Kracling We 
ment with the Extinction Groups ¢ that 
present study, the major difference 1s 
extinction was used instead of electric $ el 
to reduce the response strength to near TY 
It is not clear that extinction produces i Ut 
flict of the sort produced by punishment, 


1 reinforcement 
3 With regard to this difference in reiniory pes 


schedule, it is well established that partial an 


ত joral 
cent reinforcement have grossly different behav of yioys 
sequences (6). It is, however, by no be different 


how these consequences could account for th 
in results of the two sets of experiments. 


AN EXPERIMENTAL STUDY OF DISPLACEMENT 


one could certainly argue that extinction 
increases the strength of responses incom- 
patible with the behavior originally learned. 

One further point is relevant in comparing 
the two experiments, viz., the measures of 
response strength used are not directly com- 
parable. In the Miller-Kraeling study, the 
measure used was the number of rats that 
‘completed the response in 60 seconds on one 
or more of four test trials; it is not at all 
obvious how this measure can be related to 
the prepunishment response strength, and 
still less obvious how these measures are re- 
lated to the ratios of rates of responding re- 
ported in the present investigation. It is 
apparent that the measures used in the two 
studies can be related only through a model. 

A very simple model is the one used by 
Estes (4) and by Bush and Mosteller (1). 
‘Time is broken up into small intervals of 
length A, and p is the probability that an 
experimentally defined response will occur 
in such an interval. If this probability is 
constant during A trials each of length nh, 
Where 1 is an integer, then the probability, 
P, that the response will occur at least once 
during these trials is easily shown to be given 
by P=i:—(1i—p)*. In an experiment, such 
as that of Miller-Kracling, one should expect 
to estimate this quantity by the proportion 
of animals that completed the response dur- 
ing one or more of the & test trials. Know- 
ing that proportion, and the numbers & and 
2, one can then estimate the probability p. 
It was reported that K=4 trials, nh=60 
seconds, and Ah was about 2 seconds. The 
Proportions 0.23, 0.37, 0.70, and 0.15 found 
by Miller and Kraeling then yield probabili- 
ties, p, of 0.0022, 0.0038, 0.0100, and 0.0014, 
respectively. 

For rate problems, both the Estes model (4) 
and the Bush-Mosteller model (1) take the 
rate of responding as proportional to the 
Probability, p. ‘The ratios of rates shown in 
‘Table 2 for the Extinction Groups are then 
estimates of p; the mean ratios vary from 
0.005 to 0.030 for the seven stimuli. One may 
note that these estimates of p are in the same 
range as the above estimates made from the 
Miller-Kraeling data. Similar ratios were 
Obtained for the two birds tested after rate of 


responding was reduced by shock to near 
zero. 
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In conclusion, one can say that the post- 
punishment response strengths (as defined 
above) observed by Miller and Kraeling are 
of the same order of magnitude as the re- 
sponse strengths observed for the present 
Extinction Groups and for the two birds 
shocked to near zero. In both studies, these 
response strengths are very small compared 
to the prepunishment or pre-extinction re- 
sponse strengths. 

From the point of view of the theories dis- 
cussed above, the most clear-cut contradiction 
between the two sets of data comes from a 
comparison of the Miller-Kraceling study and 
our 50 per cent punishment group. We ob- 
served a significant decrease whereas they 
found a significant increase. Two sugges- 
tions may be offered to account for this dis- 
crepancy: (a) Both sets of experiments show 
that the “displacement increment” is small 
in absolute magnitude, It is further clear 
that the magnitude of the generalization 
decrement is appreciably larger when the 
nongeneralized response strength is 50 per 
cent rather than near zero. Then, if one 
assumes that a small “displacement incre- 
ment” is operating in the 50 per cent case, it 
would follow that the net effect would be a 
decrease, (2) In the original stimulus situ- 
ation, it may be that different aspects of that 
situation acquire differential degrees of im- 
portance for the two conflicting responses. 
For example, in our study, the illuminated 
window may be of major importance for the 
pecking response, while the cage floor may 
be of prime importance. for the responses 
evoked by shock. If this is true, one might 
expect the choice of stimulus dimension for 
the test situation to determine whether a net 
increase or decrease would result, 

Even if the displacement effect were a 
small one or a less general one than usually 
supposed, it might be of considerable interest 
in the analysis of clinical and cultural data. 
The clinical evidence, however, that gave rise 
to the concept of displacement might be 
interpreted in terms of discrimination learn- 
ing, i.e. in terms of differential rewards and 
punishments along a dissimilarity continuum 
(7). Such a possibility requires investigation. 

4 An experiment in which the floor texture is changed 
is now in process to test this hypothesis. 
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SUMMARY 


Generalization of an instrumental response 
after conditioning, extinction, and punish- 
ment was studied. Three groups of four 
pigeons each, one group of three pigeons, 
and one of two were conditioned to peck an 
illuminated window using an irregular time 
schedule of partial reinforcement. ‘The mean 
time between feedings was 12 minutes. ‘The 
Control Group was given interspersed 12- 

" minute, nonreward tests with three smaller 
light spots and three larger light spots. A 
clear-cut generalization curve was obtained. 

Two groups of four birds each were tested 
with the generalized stimuli after extinction. 
‘The over-all level of responding to all stimuli 
Was low and no significant changes in rate of 
responding were obtained as the stimulus was 
varied. ‘The same findings resulted when 
two birds were tested after (a) shock was 
used to reduce response strength to 3 per 
cent of its original level, and (b) a criterion 
of 10 minutes of nonresponse was reached. 

Another group of three birds was given 
additional training with food and electric 
shock until responding stabilized at about 
50 per cent of the preshock level. ‘Tests were 
then made with the various stimuli. General- 
ization functions were obtained; the highest 
rate of responding was with the training stim- 
ulus and the shape of the curve was essen- 
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tially the same as that obtained with the Con- 
trol Group. ! 

The relations of these results to Miller's | 
theory of displacement (7) and to the experi 
ment of Miller and Kracling (8) are dis! 
cussed. 
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RAO’S MULTIPLE DISCRIMINANT TECHNIQUE APPLIED TO 
THREE TAT VARIABLES: 


HAROLD WEBSTER 
University of Kentucky 


investigating personality when the many 
variables present on a given protocol are 
treated as an interrelated group. It is well 
known that the meaning of a given predictor, 
indicator, or “sign” is dependent upon its re- 
lationship to other predictors in the protocol 
data, Statistically, this means that the inter- 
correlations of the predicting variables must 
be taken into account when it is desired to 
predict some criterion. ‘This is the principle 
of multiple regression prediction, and any 
formulation of a pattern analysis for purposes 
of diagnosis, prognosis, or assessment should 
be logically reducible either to this principle 
or to some approximation of it. 
. A multiple regression method may fail to 
improve prediction enough to be worth the 
extra computation (7, 12, 29). In some cases, 
however, particularly with psychological data, 
it is not readily apparent how much the pre- 
diction is improved. For example, an in- 
Vestigator may have found 15 personality in- 
Ventory items which discriminate a two-group 
criterion defined by some personality variable 
such as “dominance-submission.” It is not 
Usually realized that even though the items, 
if allowed to stand with the crude weights 
(erroneously called “unit” weights [3]), may 
mMisclassify n0 more members of the sample 
than do the same items with linear multiple 
1egression weights (“best” weights), those 
misclassified may nevertheless include differ- 
ent individuals in the two cases. ‘The conse- 
quences of this are crucial: multiple regres- 
sion weights are always preferable to other 
Weights, for they use the maximum informa- 
tion available in the scores (or in functions 
of the scores). Investigators who compute 
regression weights should apply the tests for 
€ precision of discrimination Which the re- 
sulting functions achieve (6, 17, 20). 
Le bes study was submitted in partial satisfaction of 
Gl the UAE Re CLS of EE ECE 
Wishes to ariel ah sas oS f profes ; Dn. W. 
ge the assistance of Fro! SOS 


icKinnon, R. N. Sanford, R. F. Jarrett, and D. H. 
er of the University of California. 


Pcie techniques are most useful for 
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Multiple regression weights become less use 
ful as the number of items is increased (30). 
Bedell (1) has shown, however, that when. 
the criterion is obscure the reliability of a: 
group of items may decrease as the items be- 
come more numerous. There is also other 
evidence that a small number of items may 
do efficiently the work of many (14, 28). It 
seems likely that much projective data can be 
valuable for predictive purposes if scored on 
relatively few variables (or “items”), pro- 
vided the latter may be used in the appro-- 
priate regression functions. . 

PROBLEM 

The purpose of this paper is to describe: 
an application of the relatively new method 
of multiple regression pattern analysis de- 
veloped by Rao (19, 20) to Thematic Apper- 
ception Test (TAT) scoring variables. 

‘The problem was complicated, as was ex- 
pected, by the fact that TAT scores of inter- 
est are obtainable only by rather inexact 
measurement procedures. It may be assumed. 
that most projective protocol variables, like 
other personality variables (2, 4, 23, 25, 26),. 
are continuously distributed in the popula- 
tion. Two serious difficulties arise, however, 
in computing regression functions for pro- 
jective data. ‘The first is that the obtainable 
scores for variables of importance are often so. 
categorical, or “qualitative,” that the presence 
of non-normal distributions and nonlinear re- 
gressions may go undetected. ‘The second 
difficulty is that an impractically large amount 
of computation may be necessary. For exam- 
ple, when data are known to require non- 
linear functions, the computation is excessive 
(16, 27). } | 

There is no solution to the problem of using 
discrete attributes, or purely qualitative cate- 
gorics, in multiple regression prediction (16). 
Consequently, it must be decided either to. 
scale every variable so that it will be truly 
quantitative (10, 14, 15), or to assume that 
“qualitative” scores are degenerate quantita- 


tive measures which may nevertheless be used: 
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in such a way that the principle of multiple 
regression prediction is approximately satis- 
fied. It is preferable to make the latter as- 
sumption only because the methods of obtain- 
ing true scales are still relatively complicated 
and undeveloped. A method which in prac- 
tice would make such an assumption has been 
suggested by Guttman (9, p. 274). Thus vari- 
ates which can only be said, with high inter- 
scorer agreement, to be either present or ab- 
“sent would be scored either unity or zero. 
If a variate were detectable only in low, 
medium, or high amounts, then the corre- 
sponding scores would be —z, 0,-H1 or 0, +1, 
+2. 

For projective data, it may remain un- 
known how closely such restricted scores 
represent the continuously distributed under- 
lying variates. It would appear from studies 
with similar types of psychological data, 
however, that there is little to be gained 
from more precise scoring (28, especially p. 
547). A small set of constants used for scor- 
ing also has the distinct advantage of greatly 
simplifying computations. Since it is known 
that scores are automatically standardized by 
an operation required in deriving the regres- 
sion functions, namely, the inversion of the 
covariance matrix (24), the effects of the inex- 
actness of such scores are more apparent than 
real. In some cases where more exact meas- 
urement is feasible, and where only small 
samples may be used, it may not be advis- 
able to use a few constants as scores. In 
recent studies, however, extensive use has 
been made of them (8, 17, 23, 28, 31). 

Rao’s method, which is essentially a gen- 
eralization of Fisher's (5) discriminant func- 
tion technique for two groups, is superior to 
other methods that might be used for pattern 
analyses of projective data because it may 
assign individuals to more than two criterion 
groups. It is the only method by which it is 
Possible to assign, with minimum errors of 
classification, N people to gq criterion groups 
on the basis of all information in & inter- 
correlated measures. 


PRocEDURE 
Subjects 
‘The subjects were 315 freshman and sophomore 


college men from speech and history classes at the 
University of California at Berkeley. The inter- 
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correlated projective measures were three scoring 
variables from two TAT stories. The criterion 
groups, to be defined below, were four subgroups 
of the sample. 


How the Data Were Obtained 


The two TAT pictures and a miscellaneous gre 
of questionnaire items to be used for defining cri 
terion groups were mimeographed and groups 
administered. The TAT pictures were versions of 
the mother-son card (6BM) and the hypnotist | 
card (12M), both from the Murray series (18). 
They were administered in this order before the 
questionnaire items were answered. ) 

Murray's description of the first card is, “A short 
elderly woman stands with her back turned toa 
tall young man. The latter is looking downward 
with a perplexed expression.” His description of 
the second card is, “A young man is lying on a 
couch with his eyes closed. Leaning over him is 
the gaunt form of an elderly man, his hand 
stretched out above the face of the reclining figure, 
Although these main features of the pictures were 
preserved in the mimeographing process, many 
the smaller details were not. 

The Ss wrote their own stories under the mimeo. 
graphed pictures during the first 20 minutes of ther 
class period and used the remaining time to check. 
the blanks in the part of the form consisting of 
questionnaire items. About 4 per cent of the forms 
were unsuitable as data because of skipped page 
or unusual facetiousness or hostility in the stories, 

After the TAT stories had been scored the entire. 
scores for each form were punched into cards $0 
they could be mechanically counted and sorted. 


Definition of the Four Criterion Groups 


The aim in defining criterion groups Was twofold 
It was desired to define groups which could be s ক 
to differ in personality characteristics, and it | 
believed that characteristics which would be likey 
to be associated with differences in TAT UE S 
should be used. It was supposed that characteris 
fulfilling these requirements might be the sco 
on the two traits: cive tO 

a. Expressed preference for being submissive 
authority and convention. * insecuritl 

b. Expressed symptoms of emotional in: il 
and nonsocial feeling. very 

Neither of these traits is known, to i onal 
homogeneous in the sense of containing ony tl 
psychological dimension, but both are impor! Fo 

\ 


| 


[ 


clinicians and would also be expected to bed 
ciated with differences in TAT stories. , 
ingly, the following six “submission চে 
items were allowed one point each, when ans 
as indicated, for a “submission” score: periot 

1. Would rather work for a “worthy supe 
than for 3a J 

2. Attends church “frequently.” 5 

3. “Usually agreed” with father on social 
political affairs. 


2 Best weights would have been used if an ext 
criterion had been readily available. 


| 4. “Usually agreed” with mother on social and 

) political affairs. 52s 

} 5. Favored the authoritative parent (based on 2 
items). 

6. DE at “mechanical things” or “artistic and 
“literary things” rather than “logic and argument.” 
The following eleven “secure-insecure” items 
© were allowed one point each,2 unless otherwise 
indicated, for an “insecurity” score: 

1. Prefers not to work mainly with people. 

2. Omits the marriage question or “never” wants 
I to marry. 

3. Omits the children question or wants only one 
| child or no children. 

4. Drinks “frequently.” 

5. Participates in no extracurricular activities. 

6. Omits answer or writes in “Nothing” to “At 

What things are you best?” 

7. Omits answer to “What things or situations 
| are you most afraid of?”,. 

8. Lists only phobic, sex, religious, or health fears 
(scored 0, 1, or 2). 

9. Expresses high dislike of people's weaknesses 
| (based on 28 items). 
| 10. Expresses high dislike of sex expression in 
| others (based on 4 items). 

11. Expresses high dislike of sloppiness or dirti- 
ness in others (based on 2 items). 

When cuts were taken at the means of both 
these distributions; the sample was “quartered” in 
Such a way that the criterion groups could then be 
designated, briefly, as submissive-secure, submissive- 
| insecure, dominant-secure and dominant-insecure. 
Abbreviations followed by frequencies for these 
| groups comprise the first columns of Table 1. 

The validity or ultimate empirical usefulness of 
the criterion groups is, of course, open to question. 
Ideally such groups would be defined only after 
intensive investigation of the traits in each individ- 
ual. ‘In much personality research, however, the 
individual investigator is restricted, for practical 
] reasons, to less intensive methods. Presumably the 

criterion groups of the present study are defined 
adequately enough to be of some interest to psy- 
chologists and, at the same time, to serve as an 
example of how better-defined groups may be 
Utilized in subsequent work with projective data. 


The TAT Variables 


After experimenting with a number of scoring 
| Curae 20 TAT scoring variables (ten for each of 
| ‘ie two stories) were finally found which gave 
Agreement of 7>0.82 for two scorers working inde- 
[ Pendently. Both ‘TAT scores and questionnaire 
| fs ES had been punched into cards, and it 
| i L Es Possible to machine-sort the 20 TAT 
l “ladies to reveal differences among the four cri- 
| nj OD Broups described in the previous section. 
ee scores selected as potential discriminators of 

€ four groups were: 
bi In the first TAT story (to the mother-son 
50 the man tries to do what is best either for 
ha Or for someone else not in the picture. 
tis, he is not primarily interested in the welfare 
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of the woman, nor is he interested in everyone's or 
no one’s welfare (neutral category). 

B. In the first story the woman tries to do what 
is best either for herself or for someone else not in 
the picture. That is, she is not primarily interested 
in the welfare of the man (or in everyone's or no 
one’s welfare). 

C. In the second story (to the hypnotist picture) 
the reclining man is described as voluntarily 
hypnotized. 

When one of these three conditions applied for 
a given story, the § received a score of I on that 
variable; Ss for whom the condition did not apply 
received a score of 0. 


The Statistical Analysis 

Further statistical details relevant to the procedure 
to be described may be found in the articles by 
Rao (19, 20, 21, 22) and in the paper by Rao and 
Slater (23). In the latter the method is used with 
psychological diagnostic data. 

In Table 1 the numbers of cases in each group, 
for each of the three TAT scores, are followed by 
the corresponding means. For example, 39 of the 
87 men in the submissive-secure group used the 
TAT variable as it is described in B above. 


TABLE 1 


FREQUENCIES AND MEANS FOR THREE TAT Vart- 
ABLES FROM STORIES BY FOUR GROUPS OF MEN 


TAT VARIABLES * 


n 2M if M SEM 


Sub-Ins 60 23 .383 I5 .250 13 217 

Sub-Sec 87 51 .586 39 +448 33 .379 

Dom-Ins 89 44 494 28 .315 26 .292 

Dom-Sec 79 28 .354 21.266 10 .I127 
Total 315 146 103 82 


Monit ssid SEATSirh NAT RES UPL told TY TEE HCE CE) 

* The abbreviations for the groups and for the TAT 
variables A, B, and © are explained in the text, In this 
table and in the subsequent tables, the figures have been 
rounded from four or more decimal places to only three 


or four. 

In examining Table 1 we may ask whether the 
three intercorrelated TAT variables give better than 
chance discrimination of the four groups. In order 
to answer this question, an analysis of dispersion, 
or generalized analysis of variance (20), was per- 
formed as illustrated in Tables 2, 3, and 4. 


TABLE 2 
TorAL PRODUCT-SUM MATRIX WITE 314 df 


A B [0 
A 78.330 23.108 —7.127 
B 23.108 69.321 0.783 
Cc —7.127 0.783 60.654 
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Elements of Table 2 are sums of squares and 
products of the three TAT variables, or ass —Nxx), 
where a, is the sum of joint occurrences of scores 
of unity for variables i and j., N is the total number 
of cases, or 315, and the x, and x) are the means 
of the two variables. The a, were easily obtained 
in a few minutes by sorting the punched cards, and 
the means were obtained from Table 1. This ex- 
pression for elements of the total within-groups 
dispersion matrix is a special case, for two-valued 
variates, of the general expression for covariance. 
It may be seen that it is N times the covariance of 
a fourfold table.3 When divided by N, elements 
of this form are the same as those used by Lazars- 
feld (13, pp. 369-379) in “latent structure analysis,” 
a method by which manifest attributes are analyzed 
in order to infer the characteristics of latent con- 
tinua postulated to produce them. 


TABLE 3. 
PRropucT-SUM MATRIX BETWEEN GROUPS wiITH 3 df 


A B [o 
A 2.720 2.158 2.720 
B 2.158 1.945 2.068 
Cc 2.720 2.068 2.102 


Table 3 is obtained directly from Table 1 and 
has 3 df, or one less than the number of groups. 
Its elements represent portions of the elements of 
Table 2 attributable to differences between groups. 
When it is subtracted from Table 2, Table 4 is 
obtained. 


TABLE 4 
PRoDUCT-SUM MATRIX WITHIN GROUPS WITH 311 df 


A B Cc 
A 75.610 20.950 —9.847 
B 20.950 67.376 — 1.285 
[0 —9.847 —1.285 58.552 


‘Table 4 has N— aq, or 311 df, one df having been 
lost for each of the q groups. 

‘To test for the discrimination of the four groups 
by the three TAT variables, chi square is com- 
Tmt) 

X*=—(N—i— [A+ m+ 1] )log.d, df=km, 
where N=total number of cases, or রে ং 
K=number of measurement variables, or 3 
=number of groups minus one, or —1=3 
=the ratio of the determinant of Table 4 
to the determinant of Table 2 
e= the base for natural logarithms. 
For the present problem d was found to be 


8 In Problems where it is desired to use the set of 
Scoring constants, f1, 0, —1, the covariance for 
the ninefold table may be written (Auf An—Au—An 
—Nz:x1) /N, where subscript 1 stands for +1, subscript 
2 for —1 and the A’s are the sums of joint-occurrences 
of these two kinds of scores on variables i and f- This 
covariance may also be obtained quite easily by mechani- 
cal sorting. 
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0.90884 so chi square with 9 df is 
value has a small probability, p<.oor1, 
by chance, which probably does in 
crimination in this sample. Because of 
from the 20 TAT variables of three 
most significant, however, the test must 
with caution. ‘il 


Distances between 
Eroups: 


Bastly 
significant 


Barely 
significant oe - 


Not 
significant ........ 


Groups are 
defined by 
scores ont 


Fic. 1. APPROXIMATE LOCATIONS OF 
MEANS AS DETERMINED BY THREE: 
CORRELATED TAT VARIABLES 


Figure 1 shows how the group 
criminated by the TAT scores. | 
between any two groups g and h is 
statistic, 

Ea 

DI?" = 3 X ctbib,, 

1=1 Jjz=1 
due to Mahalanobis, gives a meas 
lap of the groups which may be tt 
ratio (19). The c“ are the elements 0° 
inverse to the within-groups disp 
Table 4, and bi, b., bs are difference 
means of g and h for the three TAT 


TABLE 5 
MATRIX ci, INVERSE TO MATRIX OF 


After reducing elements of Table 
divided by 311) its inverse was {fo 
matrix in Table 5. 


RaAo0’s MULTIPLE DISCRIMINANT TECHNIQUE 


TABLE 6 


VALUES OF D2 ARRANGED FOR EACH GROUP WITH 
EVERY OTHER GROUP IN ASCENDING ORDER 
OF MAGNITUDE 


SuB-INs Sus-SEc 
Dom-—Sec 0.0548 Dom-Ins 0.1448 
Dom-Ins 0.0999 Sub-Ins 0.4595 
Sub-Sec 0.4595 Dom-Sec 0.7193 

DomM-Ixs DomM-SEc 
Sub-Ins 0.0999 Sub-Ins 0.0548 
Sub-Sec 0.1448 Dom-Ins 0.2646 
Dom-Sec 0.2646 Sub-Sec 0.7193 


Using elements of Table 5, the D* were obtained 
and are given in ascending order for each group in 
‘Table 6. The D* for each group were tested for 
significance (11), by 

F=nins(n—k+ 1) D'/(n,-+n)nk, 
A and n—Kk+ 1 df, 
Where & is the number of variates, 1 is the df for 
the c! matrix and n, and ns are numbers in the 
two groups. Table 7 gives the values for these 
F-ratios, which correspond to the distances between 
group means as they are shown in Figure 1. 
(Psychological interpretations of Tables 1 and 7 
and of Fig. 1 are given under Results.) 


TABLE 7 


VaAruncs Rarios ror VALUES oF D2 ix Tasre 6* 


SUB-SEC DomM-Ixs Dom-SEc 
Sub-Ins 6: 
4.162 1.185 0.619 
Sub-Sec 2.110 9.863 
Dom-Ins 3.668 


Ee The value of the ratio, for 3 and 309 df, is 2.63 at 
'e .05 level of confidence and 3.85 at the .05 level. 


It is possible to fit a line, plane, or higher element 
to points representing group means. In the present 
case these groups actually have three coordinates 
corresponding to the three TAT variables, but the 
tesidual dispersion from the plane of Figure 1 was 
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so slight that it was not tested for significance.4 
The procedure for fitting means in a multivariate 
space (19) is a completely unambiguous method of 
factor analysis known as “canonical” analysis, 
Figure 1 shows that at most two factors, correspond- 
ing to the two dimensions of the plane, are suffi- 
cient to account for the data. 

The four groups are defined by the two sets of 
items used as criteria but the distances between 
them are due to the three TAT variables when 
allowance has been made for the intercorrelations 
among the latter. This is important for it means 
that both the TAT predictors and the six distances 
between the group means are patterns determined 
by all information in the individual scores. 

Relatively little information is contributed by only 
three TAT variables, each of which can have one 
of only two possible values. For each group there 
are only eight (2°) possible patterns of scores, but 
the analysis is the same as if there had been more. 
For example, if the TAT variables had been repre- 
sented by five-point scales, there would have been 
125 (or 5°) possible patterns of scores for each 
group. The method is general and can be used 5 
with any number of mutually exclusive criterion 
groups, as well as with any number of 'TAT' scores 
from any size scales. Even a pattern analysis of 
only three TAT “signs” reveals information, how- 
ever, that would not have been discovered if the 
three signs had been used singly as predictors. 

A canonical factor analysis is not necessary in 
order to compute the discriminant functions. The 
latter are used for assigning any individual, on the 
basis of his TAT scores, to the group of which. he 
is most likely to be a member. ‘Table 8 gives the 
coefficients key and the constant terms Ky, for the 
linear discriminants 

Li =hntit kota Korat Kos 8=T, 54 
for the four groups.$ The x, x2 xs are I Or 0, 


4'True proportions for distances between groups in 
Figure 1, starting at the top corner with the Dom-Sec 
group and proceeding clockwise around the perimeter, 
are 8.48, 3.80, 3.16, and 2.34, the two inner distances 
being proportional to 6.78 and 5.14. 

5 The method is facilitated by using orthogonal trans- 
formations of the original scores to avoid direct inver- 
sions of the matrices when the latter must be large (21). 

6 K,=—logePy— 2 (kon keskertkosto) where ka= 
Mint rn} in, kn= nc kn in and 
Resco Antc otc. The c are elements _of the 
inverse dispersion matrix of Table 5 and the 2p) are 
means obtainable from Table 1. 


TABLE 8 


VALUES NEEDED TO COMPUTE THE LINEAR DISCRIMINANTS Ly FOR THE FoUR Groups * 


CONSTANTS, Ky 


COEFFICIENTS 
Grove 
Ly kn kee Ass GENERAL PROPORTION FoR THis SAMPLE 
Sub-Ins Ls logeP:i—0 — 2.202 
a 1.576 0.692 1.433 logePi—0. 544 

Sub-Sec Ia 2 352 1.387 2.444 logePs—1 . 464 —2.750 
DES Ls 2.053 0.852 1.918 log.Ps—0.922 — 2.186 

onSec Lei 1.353 0.825 0.919 logePs—o0 . 408 —I.791 


* Use of discriminants, Ls=koxi+koatat-hkosxst Kes is discussed in the text. 
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depending upon whether the corresponding TAT 
scores (A, B, C) are present or absent. The Ks 
in the last column of Table 8 are given for propor- 
tions of the four groups of the present study. For 
other samples, the P, must be recomputed. The 
use of the functions with other samples, however, 
will introduce an unknown amount of sampling 
error. 

The procedure in using the discriminants is to 
compute L for each group and then assign the indi- 
vidual to the group for which it is greatest. 

The analysis which has been described is ade- 
quate for treating several independent and several 
dependent personality or projective variables simul- 
taneously. An assumption in addition to the 
assumption of continuity of the population variates 
became necessary when the tests for significance 
were made. The tests assumed normal distributions 
in the population. 


REsuLTs 


The means in Table 1 reveal that propor- 
tionally fewer members of all four groups 
used B than used A, and that even fewer 
used C than used B. It seems reasonable that 
these TAT scores would show this variation 
for young men. Young persons of both 
sexes” identify with an autonomous young 
man in the first picture more often than with 
an autonomous old woman who does not care 
for him. Also, the men were not likely to 
see the reclining figure in the second picture 
as voluntarily submitting to the older man, 
especially if they were in other than the 
submissive-secure group. 

It can be seen from the score patterns of 
‘Table 1 that the sub-ins and dom-sec groups 
may be more alike than any other pair of 
groups. ‘This is confirmed by Table 7 and 
Figure 1. 

When ‘Table 7 and its geometrical picture, 
Fig. 1, are examined, several facts of psycho- 
logical importance emerge, facts which would 
not have been apparent if the TAT variables 
had been used singly as predictors. 

First, within the definitions of “security,” 
“submission,” etc., used in this study, the most 
effective discrimination was discrimination of 
dominant men from submissive men among 
the secure group (note the longest axis in 
Fig. 1). In fact, among the insecure, dis- 


7A comparable analysis for 184 college wome 
resulted in the means (analogous RI for the nen 
in Table 1), reading by rows from left to right: +525, 
*400, .300; .500, .333» 315; .429, .265, .286; and .463, 
*342, 342. These means gave insignificant discrimina- 
tion of the four groups of women but are nevertheless of 
interest here for comparison with the men’s means. 
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crimination of dominant from submissive, al- 
though not singly significant at the 5 per 
cent level, was inverted when compared with | 
the secure group. Therefore, the three TAT 
scores for dominant and submissive men dif- 
fered greatly only among the secure group, 
and if they differed at all among the insecure 
it was not in the same way. ‘This is evidence, 
as revealed by TAT scores, that the insecure 
do not discriminate between dominant and 
submissive roles as well as the secure, and 
that when they do they are likely to invert 
the roles. 

Second, among both dominant and sub- 
missive men (note the two crossed axes in 
Fig. 1), TAT stories discriminated the secure 
from the insecure. Putting this finding with 
the first above, situations may now be visual. 
ized, with the help of Fig. 1, in which 
the type of sample may determine whether 
or not differences will be obtained on a 
variable of interest in TAT stories. 


For example, if we should choose men who were 
both dominant and insecure, we would expect their 
stories to differ on the three variables from those 
of dominant men who were also secure more than 
they would differ from the stories of submissive 
men (whether secure or insecure). Or, if we 
should sample submissive men, we should predict 
that those among them who were insecure Wo 
write stories which would differ more from te 
stories of those who were secure than 5% WOU 
differ from the stories of dominant men whether 
secure or insecure). 

It can be seen how preselection on even one 9 
sonality variable .can affect TAT stories, Of ki 
versely, how the predictive value of TAT ba 
may be drastically changed by one Peet 
variable. Note, for example, that althoug? . ৰি 
are two axes in Fig. t which clearly Aer 
secure from insecure, and one which defn nf 
criminates dominant from submissive, the Cy 
nant-secure group is nevertheless. insignifi I. 
discriminated from the submissive-insecure 800 


From the evidence just presented it may be 
seen that TAT stories are obviously sens, 
to personality variables, but that they are. 
that reason extremely complicated precic. 
devices for which single-variable Pr ther 
procedures may be inadequate. In cable 
words, a single correlation coe ol 3 
for use in a regression equation 
only one ShdElent TAT variable my i 
so sensitive to extraneous. person! le 
ables that it is not only useless but 
leading. 


RAo0’s MULTIPLE DIscRIMINANT TECHNIQUE 


A further interpretation of the results is 
possible from a study of the discriminant 
functions themselves and Table 9. In Table 
9 are given the values of Ly for the eight pos- 
sible score patterns. 


In the following paragraph the ones and zeros 
in parentheses refer, in order, to the presence or 
absence of the three TAT scores A, B, and C. The 
latter give values of unity or zero, for individuals 
to be classified, to the x, x2, xs for use with Table 8. 

Men closest to the dom-sec group mean (Fig. 1 
are those who used none of the scores (0, 0, 0 
or who saw the woman as not helping the man 
8 1, 0). The latter are, however, more secure 

though no less dominant) than the former. Men 
closest to the dom-ins mean are those who saw a 
man who was not interested in the woman's wel- 
fare (1, 0, 0) or a man voluntarily requiring atten- 
tion from another man (o, 0, 1), those scoring 
(0, 0, 1) being more submissive and secure than 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


. The problems which arise in applying mul- 
tiple regression analysis to projective data 
were discussed. By use of a method of Rao's, 
three TAT variables (reliably scored as 
“signs”) were shown to discriminate four 
criterion groups in a sample of 315 men. ‘The 
four groups had been defined by two sets of 
personality questionnaire items, one set giv- 
ing a measure of submissiveness, the other a 
measure of insecurity. 

Simplified scoring was discussed and used. 
The covariance matrix required by the 
analysis (Table 2) was obtained very easily 
by mechanically sorting cards into which the 
scores had been punched. 

Differences in TAT score patterns among 


TABLE 9 
Lo VALUES OBTAINED WITH THE EIGHT PossIBLE SCORE PATTERNS 


Xa Xa E77 SuUB-INs, Li 
0 [J [) — 2.202 

1 0 0 —0.626 
0 x [) —1.510 
0 [) 1 —0.769 

I 1 [) 0.066 

I [) I 0.807 
0 bs x — 0.077 
I ৰ I 1.499 


SUB-SEC, Le Dom-Ixs, Ls DoM-SEc, Lt 
—2.750 — 2.186 — 1.791 
—0.398 —0.133 —০0.438 
—1.363 1.334 — 0.966 
—0.306 —0.268 —0.872 

0.989 0,719 0.387 
2.046 1.785 0.481 
1.081 0.584 —0.047 
3.433 2.637 1.306 


FE A LO ode ot bee 2 COUN OPT EE TT 


those with scores (1, 0, 0). Those men who saw 
both one of the men and the woman as not actively 
iclping the other character (1, 1, 0 or 0, I, I), OF 
Who saw both the men and the woman in such 
roles (1, 1, 1), are relatively submissive and secure. 
Those who saw both a man not helping the woman 
and a man voluntarily submitting to another man 
1, 0, 1) are also closest to the sub-sec mean but are 
nevertheless more insecure than other groups who 
Used more than one of the scores. 


It can be seen from the preceding para- 
raph that men who can allow the woman, 
A mother figure, to be disinterested in the 
man’s welfare are relatively secure. In fact, 
an interpretation of the roles given to the 
el in both pictures is largely dependent 
a the presence or absence in the first story 

Such an autonomous role for the woman. 
Aside from its intrinsic interest, this consti- 
another way of demonstrating that it is 

SSary to treat signs in projective data as 


Patterns rather than as single prognostic in- 
Icators, 


the criterion groups were found. As a result 
of the analysis, several facts of psychological 
importance which would not otherwise have 
been apparent emerged: 

1. The TAT variables significantly dis- 
criminated dominant from submissive men 
only among those who were secure, 

2. As interpreted from ‘TAT scores, the 
insecure Ss did not discriminate between 
dominant and submissive roles as well as the 
secure, and when they did they were likely 
to invert the roles. 

3. Among either dominant or submissive 
men, the ‘TAT variables discriminated the 
secure from the insecure. 

4. Even though there were three axes of 
significant discrimination among the four 
groups (Fig. 1), the dominant-secure group 
Was not discriminated from the submissive- 
insecure group. 

5. A study of the linear discriminant func- 
tions for the four groups revealed, among . 
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other facts, that an interpretation of the roles 
given to the men in the TAT stories was 
largely dependent upon the presence or 
absence in the first story of an autonomous 
or selfish woman. 

Inasmuch as a multiple regression pattern 
analysis was shown to be required for both 
understanding and tilizing the predictive 
meaning of only three intercorrelated TAT 
“signs,” it would seem that those who wish 
to use TAT scoring variables, or comparable 
projective data, for purposes of prognosis or 
assessment should: 

a. Use single correlation coefficients for 
purposes of prediction (from the single inde- 
pendent variables) only when samples can 
be obtained in such a way that there is either 
complete control or randomization of other 
personality variables. 

b. Use pattern analysis which approxi- 
mately satisfies the principle of multiple re- 
gression prediction when the conditions in 
a. are impossible to fulfill. 
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between verbal attitudes and actual be- 

havior relevant to these attitudes has 
been the subject of considerable theoretical 
thought (1). Empirical investigations of this 
problem have been exceptionally sparse. The 
classic study of LaPiere (2) demonstrated 
that when an innkeeper was confronted with 
a white person and a Chinese couple “in the 
flesh,” requesting lodging, the trio were 
almost never denied it. Yet when a mailed 
request was sent to the same innkeeper re- 
questing lodging for himself and his Chinese 
companions there was an almost universal 
rejection of the request. What is the nature 
of the situation in each case that leads to such 
diametrically opposed behaviors? Put in 
another way our question is: Why is there a 
discrepancy between behaviors supposedly 
dependent upon the same constellation of 
attitudes? 


T problem of explaining discrepancies 


Our procedure was as follows: 


Three young women, 2 white and 1 Negro, all 
well-dressed and well-mannered, entered zr indi- 
Es restaurants in a fashionable Northeastern 
EL community, Subtown. In each case, the 
i ite Women entered first, asked for a table for 

tee and were seated. ‘The Negro woman entered 
a short while later, informed the hostess or head- 
Walter that she was with a party already seated, 
ound her table and sat down. This procedure 


Was repeated in each of the ir restaurants and 
taverns, 


. In each case all three women were served 
ন 2 manner in no wise different from the 
Isual service accorded patrons at each estab- 
Shiment. At two places the group was taken 
Ee notice of by other patrons but in no 
stance was anything but exemplary service 


a . 
RE them by the management, waiter, 


1 
and LS Authors feel greatly indebted to Dr. Isidor Chein 
ofdyD™ Harold Proshansky for reading and criticizing 


le manuscript. 


Two weeks following each visit, a letter 
signed with an assumed name was sent to 
each establishment. ‘The return address was 
that of a cooperating resident of Subtown. 
The letter read as follows: 


Dear Sir: 

A group of friends and I are planning a social 
affair to be held in Subtown in the near future. 
I should like to make reservations to have them 
for dinner at your restaurant. Since some of them 
are colored, I wondered whether you would object 
to their coming. 

Could you let me know if the reservations may 
be made so that I may complete the arrangements 
as soon as possible? 


ern” for “restaurant.” 

Since no letters were returned by the Post 
Office? it may be assumed that all were de- 
livered. Seventeen days after the letters were 
sent out, no replies of any kind had been 
received. At this point each establishment 
was called by phone by one of the white 
women and essential parts of the letter re- 
peated. In each instance the manager or his 
representative answered the Phone and he was 
asked for reservations for the party. One 
day later “control calls” were made by the 
same person. She merely requested reserva- 
tions for a party of friends to be held in the 
near future. ‘Table 1 summarizes the nature 
of the responses to the letter, and to each 
phone call. : 

Tt will be noted that no spontaneous replies 
to the letter. were received although two let- 
ters were received as a consequence of the 
first phone call. Three of the 11 managers 


2As an added precaution, the local postman was 


requested to deliver to the address used any returned 
Jetters or regular mail bearing the fictitious name on the 


envelope. 
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admitted having received the letter, eight 
denied having received it. 

With regard to reservations, except for 
Restaurant D (which has a “no reservation 
needed” policy), every control call termi- 
nated with a specific reservation. Ignoring 
Restaurant D, no manager accepted the 
Phoned request for reservations when told 
that Negroes would be in the party. Three 
managers claimed that they do not take reser- 
vations; another said that he would accept a 
Phoned reservation, but hung up before it 
could be made. Three maintained that they 
could make “arrangements” only if someone 
came in to the restaurant about it. One of 
the latter group suggested the possibility of 
a separate, private room for the dinner. ‘Two 
managers suggested that we call back at 
another time. One of these managers went 
as far as to visit the address on our letter and 
demanded to know who the writer was and 
Why she was causing a disturbance. During 
this visit he obtained the phone number and 
subsequently phoned back three times asking 
to speak to our fictitious writer. 

Finally, one manager turned down the 
phoned request on the grounds that it was 
against the law to admit Negroes to his 
tavern.8 

It is obvious from Table 1 that the man- 
agers were disturbed by both the letter and 
the first call—they wished to avoid, if pos- 
sible, having any Negro patrons but they also 
did not (for whatever reason) wish to give a 
categorical “No” to the request. To avoid 
the possibility of a charge of discrimination, 
they tried to dissuade the caller from coming 
to their restaurant, denied that they took 
reservations, requested a personal interview 
to discuss the matter, etc. 

Nevertheless, five managers finally gave 
tentative approval for the party, two confirm- 
ing the conversation with a letter. While 
none of these agreements was made uncon- 
ditionally, tacit agreement was implied. 
Three others indicated that while they are 
unprejudiced themselves (Negro help in 
Kitchen, some Negroes eat there, etc.) they 
felt that it would be better if our assistant 
“listened to reason” and went elsewhere. 

‘To call the behavior of the managers incon- 

8A state law on discrimination does exist, but it 


Jorbids denial of service to a person in a Public place on 
the grounds of race, religion, or creed. 
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sistent with either their attitudes or their 
alleged previous behavior seems trite. The 
manager or owner of a business that depends | 
on majority group patronage (which he may. 
perceive, rightly or wrongly, as hostile to 
minority group “intruders”) may neverthe- 
less not object when a minority group 
member appears on the premises. Several 
hypotheses suggest themselves as possible ex- 
Pplanations of his behavior: 

1. He fears the consequences of violating 
the law forbidding discriminatory practices, 

2. He may wish to avoid a scene that might | 
not only be a disturbance of the peace but 
might also call particular attention to the 
presence of the unwanted guest. 

3. Without consciously realizing what the 
rationale of his behavior may be, the reality 
situation moves him to adopt one of two 
competing motives: (a) to do nothing, thus 
preserving peace and order, or (2) to refuse 
admission or service because he or his white 
patrons are offended by Negroes. 

Whatever the underlying explanation may 
be, three levels of response have been found 
in the present study. ‘These are reactions to 
each of the three situations with which each 
manager was confronted. ‘The letter, whi 
may be described as a relatively impersond 
contact, produced uniform results: no rep) 
or at most, one very belated reply. The 
Phone call, which may be described as 4 
partial personal contact, produced a variety 
Of responses ranging from implied ace 
to attempts to rationalize or justify outrig: t 
rejection of the requests with numerow 
intermediary responses (“call back," “come 
in and see us,” “couldn’t you go to an0 4 
place?”, etc.). The direct contact, whic 
may be described as fully personal in nature 
also produced uniform results: admission 
the Negro and excellent service in € 
establishment. # be 

Thus, in addition to the contradictory ff 
haviors found by LaPiere, the managers নি 
the present study exhibited relatively oC 
sistent techniques designed to dissua 
discourage our requests for reservations 
such requests were made by phone. 


when 


tion it would appear, at least for OUr $7 


minority 
ail 
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SUMMARY OF RESPONSES TO LETTER AND PHONE CALLS 


TABLE 1 


‘TELEPHONE CALL 


CONTROL CALL 


RESTAURANT Re ডু 
A No reply 
B No reply 
[0] No reply 
D No reply 
E No reply 
F No reply 
gt Reply received 19 


days after our let- 
ter was mailed. 


H No reply 


Z Reply sent as re- 
sult of phone call. 


J No reply 


K No reply 


Didn't get any letter. We don't take large 
parties. We've got dancing after 6 PM. 
[They actually don't.] Are you colored? 
[Yes.] I like everyone. My kitchen help are 
colored and they are wonderful people. But 
we have a certain clientele here. . . . This 
place is my bread and butter. Frankly I'd 
rather you not come. Try in T- [next 
town]. 


I didn’t get your letter. We can’t have you. 
It's against the law. 

I got the letter. How many? [Negroes] I 
don’t mind but customers might. In fact 
some of my help are colored. I had trouble 
about this before. Frankly I prefer you don’t 
come but if you can't find another place we 
won't embarrass you here. 


We didn’t get a letter. We don't take reser- 
vations. We take care of our regulars. A 
few Negroes come in just to eat. I would 
mind you coming. 

I didn’t get any letter. Call any time to make 
reservation. [Hung up before reservation 
could be made.] 

Yes, I got your letter. I refuse to discuss it 
on the phone. What is the purpose of your 
party? What school did you attend? Why 
are you never home when I call? How 
many Negroes are in the party? [5 out of 
10] That's a large percentage isn’t it? [In- 
sisted he call us, instead of vice-versa.] 

A letter to you is in the mail. Reservations 
are available if you come in and make them. 


Didn't get letter. We have limited space. No 
reservations are taken. It's bard to answer 
you. You know Subtown. . . . We don't 
object but our patrons would. I won't 
answer on the phone. Come in about it. 


Didn’t get letter. [Hostess] We don't like 
that. Is it absolutely necessary to have them? 
[Manager]: if it's okay with you I guess it's 
okay with us. 


Didn't get letter. How many? [10]. No 
reservations for more than 8 on weekends. I 
will mail you our menu for the following 
weekend. [Never received.] I'm too busy to 
look up reservation availability. [Asked on 


‘two occasions that we call back.] 


Didn't get letter. Td think you'd want to 
come in to discuss som like that. 
Mixed group? How many people? We can't 
turn anyone away but never take reservations. 
You can have a separate room if you come 


‘Took reservation. 


‘Took reservation. 


‘Took reservation. 


Said they didn’t take res- 
ervations but we should 
come in any time about 


‘Took reservation. 


Took reservation. 


Took reservation. 


Took reservation. 


‘Took reservation. 


‘Took reservation. 


‘Took reservation. 


5 in about it. 
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turally established norms varies widely. Dis- 
criminatory treatment is minimized when 
challenged in a direct face-to-face situation,* 
but is maximized when proposals to “violate” 
group norms are suggested. Indirect evi- 
dences of discriminatory behavior (subter- 
fuges of various sorts), appear when a direct 
non-face-to-face challenge is made. At least 
in the cultural climate of a suburban North- 
eastern community, the hypothetical Negro 
is more easily discriminated against than is 
the Negro-on-the-spot. Certainly we do not 
expect identical results in different cultural 

4 This hypothesis is supported by a finding of Saenger 
and Gilbert (3) that a discrepancy between attitudes and 
behavior occurs where the individual is under high 
motivation to purchase an article and ignores the fact 
that the clerk may be a Negro or that the fait accompli 
of a Negro salesclerk makes his presence acceptable. In 


either case the reality situation appears to act to reduce 
overt discrimination. 


climates (e.g. in the South, or to take a les 
extreme illustration, the East Side Restaurant 
Survey of New York City which has shown 
that Negroes are accorded inferior treat 
ment—poor service, undesirable seating loca 
tions, etc—in many New York restaurants), 
It may, however, be presumed that the same 
or related dynamic factors are operating in 
all three instances. 
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“REGRESSION” IN SCHIZOPHRENIA AS DETERMINED BY 
PERFORMANCE ON THE BENDER-GESTALT TEST’ 


BARBARA J. SUTTELL 
American Institute for Research 


mary processes in schizophrenia is re- 

gression. Proponents of classical psycho- 
analytic theory (12, 13, 14) consider schizo- 
phrenia a return to the period prior to the 
structuring of the ego. Several studies, re- 
viewed by Cameron (10), describe parallels in 
the gross behavior of schizophrenics and of 
normal children. Gardner (15), for example, 
attempted to measure regression using a 
schedule of “psychotic age” in which he 
equated the behaviors typical of psychotic 
diagnostic groups with those of normal chil- 
dren of various ages. Several authors have 
Observed that the posturing and the gross 
motor activity of the catatonic, and the silly 
activity and incontinence of the hebephrenic, 
are indicative of a return to childhood. Super- 
ficial observation supports this viewpoint. 
‘The few studies, however, that attempt using 
controlled observations report contrary re- 
sults (11, 18, 19). 

‘In the area of language and concept forma- 
tion investigators in general agree that in 
schizophrenia there is a loss, or destruction, 
of the characteristics of normal adult thought 
Processes accompanied by a reversion to the 
More concrete forms of thought characteristic 
of the young child (5, 10). Vigotsky (23) de- 
scribes schizophrenic regression in this area as 
the crumbling of an outer layer of abstractive 
ability (the use of concepts) leaving the prim- 
ilive nucleus of concrete complexes. Cam- 
cron, however, in an extensive series of 
studies on the language, logic, and concept 
formation of the schizophrenic as compared 
With that of the normal child (6, 7, 8, 9), in- 

cates differences as well as similarities in 
thought Processes. He emphasizes a disor- 
aon rather than a destruction of adult 

NEE Processes, resulting in a schizo- 
H cic pattern of thought superficially sim- 

Ar yet basically dissimilar to that of the 
Young normal child. 


Hrs 
Toe study was conducted while the authors were 
'8 at the Western Psychiatric Institute and Clinic. 


I is widely contended that one of the pri- 
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Studies of the expressive-motor behavior 
of schizophrenics invariably indicate regres- 
sive tendencies. These studies are numer- 
ous and have been reviewed by Anastasi and 
Foley (1, 2). In the area of perceptual-motor 
behavior, too, regressive tendencies in schizo- 
phrenia have been indicated. Bender states 
that the most general tendency in the psy- 
chotic reproduction of the Bender-Gestalt de- 
signs is the reversion to primitive Gestalten 
(3, 4). She indicates the appearance of loops 
for dots, preservation of the designs, com- 
pression, failure to cross lines, and fragmen- 
tation as “regressive” deviations, i.e. the same 
deviations which occur in the records of 
young children. Pascal and Suttell (20) also 
observe that the psychotics are “regressive” in 
that they tend to reproduce the Bender- 
Gestalt designs in a manner similar to that 
of young children. 

None of these studies, however, has been 
designed for a quantitative treatment of 
schizophrenic regression. In the present study 
the Bender-Gestalt test performance of 
schizophrenics is compared with that of 
young, normal children and with that of 
psychoneurotics. Comparisons are made in 
terms of scored items that have been found 
to discriminate between psychiatric patients 
and nonpatients, both children and adults 
(20, 21). The criterion of regressive behavior 
is defined, for the purposes of the present in- 
vestigation, as the test performance of young 
“normal” children, i.e., children between the 
ages of 60 yr. and 9-6 yr., of average intelli- 
gence, and not under the care of a psy- 
chiatrist. 


PROCEDURE 


Bender-Gestalt test records were obtained from 
54 adult schizophrenics, between the ages of 20 and 
25 years, with high school education, and inpatients 
of a mental hospital. These patients had been 
diagnosed schizophrenic at staff conference, with 
no disagreement among participating psychiatrists 
except in regard to the subtype. All subtypes, 
except simple schizophrenia, are, however, about 
equally represented in the group of 54 patients. 
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The files of the authors contained the follow- 
ing records, obtained from previously reported 
studies (20, 21). 

Adult nonpatient, ages 15 to 50 (high 

school education) 278 

Adult psychoneurotic, ages 15 to 50 


(high school education) 117 
Children, nonpatient, ages 6 to 9% 297 
Children, nonpatient, ages 10 to 14 203 


For the two groups of adults 54 records were 
selected at random from the files. Previous 
study (20) had shown that, within the age range 
15 to 50 years and within average IQ limits, there 
is no relationship between the variables chronologi- 
cal age, sex, and IQ, and Bender-Gestalt test score. 
No attempt, therefore, was made to control these 
variables in selecting the adult records. The 54 
records of normal children in each of the two 
groups were selected at random within the age and 
IQ categories of the available populations, since 
previous study (21) had shown a relationship 
between Bender-Gestalt test score and the variables 
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Fourteen items met this criterion. Of these Tall 
items, 12 distinguished between the children six to 
nine and one-half years of age and the adult non. 
patients. These twelve items may be considered 
indicators of regressive perceptual-motor behavior 
according to our definition, that is, on each of these 
items the frequency of deviation is significantly 
greater in the records of children between six and 
nine and one-half years of age than in the records 
of nonpatient adults. 


REsuLTs AND DiscussioN 


In Table 2 the quantitative data are pre- 
sented for the 12 items which meet our cri- 
terion for regression indicators. As shown 
in column 1, there is a significant difference 
in frequencies of occurrence for each of these | 
12 items between the group of adult non- 
Patients and the group of younger normal 
children. Since, according to our definition, 
these items are indicators of regressive per- | 


TABLE 1 


MEAN SCORES AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS FOR TOTAL POPULATIONS AND SELECTED GROUPS 


MEAN B-G Score SD 
EADY ToraL SELECTED ToraL SELECTED, 
EA Ste DSL me 2 TEL SSE rt tcc tc nhdn DLS: 
Adult Nonpatient 18.0 20.0 9.4 9.2 
Adult Schizophrenic 47.2 45.9 28.1 
Adult Psychoneurotic 34-5 35.4 2X:$ 16.3 
Children 6 to 94 Years 71.9 34.0 
Children 10 to 14 Years 22.1 


43.5 


LEE TNE CANE ES TTL CUT ENE TTT toy: 5 ne TUNEL 7. 


chronological age and IQ for children. Mean 
Bender-Gestalt test scores and standard deviations 
(Table 1) calculated on the basis of the 54 records 
for each of the three adult groups indicate that the 
groups are representative of the total populations 
from which they were selected (20). Comparable 
statistics are not available for the total populations 
of the groups of children. 

For cach of the five groups the frequency of 
occurrence of each type of scored item was tallied. 
Items were selected for further analysis on the basis 
of occurrence of the item in at least four of the five 
groups of subjects ten per cent or more of frequency 
of possible occurrence.2 Frequency of possible 
occurrence Was determined for each item by multi- 
plying by 54 the number of times the particular 
item could occur in one test record. An item can 


Occur in from one to eight of the designs on each 
record. 


) 2 Per cent of possible occurrence was used for inter- 
item comparisons rather than frequency of actual occur- 
rence because the frequency with which an item can 
occur differs from item to item. Per cent of possible 
occurrence is the frequency of actual occurrence of the 
1 in 5 54 TR of the group, divided by the 
‘equency of possible occurren ij i 
NES ice for the particular item, 


ceptual-motor behavior, it follows that if 
schizophrenics are regressive, in this sent, 
the incidence of deviation on these 12 items 
should discriminate between the schizo 
Phrenic and the nonpatient adult groups. | 
Column 2 of ‘Table 2 shows that only fou 
of these deviations discriminate sig a 
( P<.01) between the schizophrenics and t % 
nonpatient adults; and two others or 
nificantly (.or<p<.05). A total of six © ff 
12 regression indicators, then, may 5¢ 
to discriminate between these two groups 
It may be noted, from columns 4 21 be! 
that the items that do not discriminate 
tween the schizophrenic and the DOF 
adult groups are those same items (Nos. 5° 
that discriminate between the two Bre hren 
children, and not between the older © ট 
and the adults. In addition, the reve en 
true. ‘The items that discriminate be t 
the schizophrenic and the nonpatient t dis 
groups are those same items that do 70 
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criminate between the two groups of chil- 
dren, and do discriminate between the older 
children and the nonpatient adults. Numer- 
ous developmental studies (3, 16, 17, 21, 22) 
indicate that until the age of nine or ten years 
maturation of capacity is of great importance 
in perceptual-motor performance. At nine to 
ten years of age an essentially adult level of 
performance capacity is reached. On this 
basis we may assume that those items which 
discriminate between the two groups of chil- 
dren measure those aspects of performance 
that depend to a great extent on maturation 
of capacity. Whereas, those items which do 
not discriminate between the two groups of 
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than capacity. ‘The aspects of performance 
on which the schizophrenics resemble chil- 
dren—Shape of Circle, Deviation in Slant, 
Workover, and Tremor—represent relatively 
minor inaccuracies. ‘These suggest a failure 
to control, or to regulate, motor movement. 
Schizophrenic behavior, then, is similar to 
that of a normal child, not because of regres- 
sion to an earlier capacity level but because 
of the disruption of a learned, apparently 
regulatory, response. The schizophrenic is 
capable of the execution of the designs, but 
fails on those aspects of reproduction depend- 
ent primarily on this regulation. Similarly, 
Cameron (9) found, in studying thought 


TABLE 2 


INCIDENCE OF “REGRESSIVE” DEVIATIONS CONTRASTED FOR GROUPS 


ADULT NoNPT. ADULT NoNPT, 


INDICATOR 


Vs. 
CHD. 69% 


1. Shape of circle * 

2. Deviation in slant 

3. Workover 

4. Angles extra and/or missing 
5. Wavy line 

6. Distortion 

7. Angles for curve (des. 6) 
8. Curve not centered (des. 4) 
9. Point of crossing (des. 6) 
10. No order 

11. Asymmetry 

12. Tremor 


~4+4+4+4+4+44+4+4+4+4+ 


ScHz. CHD. 6-9% CHiLD. 10-14 
Vs. VS, Vs. vs. 
SCHIz. PAN. CHILD. 10-14 ADULT NoNPT. 

+ - - + 

+ - - + 

+ - - + 

H = = + 

A ES 4 4 

a“ ৰ সর A 

Rs Ee + is 

Fe Ee: ? SE 

iy “3 ? Lu 

? ? 4 bed 

R te T L 


* Deviations after Pascal and Suttell (20). Chi-square levels of confidence, significance of differences in 


incidence: f=1%, —>6%, ?=2-5%. 


children, but between the older children and 
the nonpatient adults, measure those aspects 
of performance that depend to a much greater 
extent on learning. Our findings, then, sug- 
Best that where the ability to execute the as- 
pects of the design seems dependent primar- 
ily on maturation, the schizophrenic perform- 
ance is similar to that of the nonpatient 
2 Where, on the other hand, the ability 
© execute the particular aspects of the design 
dependent more on learning, the per- 
Pimance of the schizophrenic is similar to 
at of the normal child. 
. The deviations on which both schizophren- 
ics and children differ from nonpatient adults 
| offer some clue as to the nature of the 
on ry in performance. This similarity is, 
DN the basis of our findings, something other 


processes, that the schizophrenic is capable 
of abstraction and generalization, but is un- 
successful in using these abilities because of 
his failure in organization. 

We may approach the comparison of the 
performances of schizophrenics and children 
in another way. It is possible to rank order 
‘the deviations in terms of frequency of occur- 
rence in the two groups, adult schizophrenics 
and normal children between the ages of six 
and nine and one-half years. If the schizo- 
phrenic is regressive in the sense that he 
Teturns to the reproducing of a perceptual 
stimulus in the manner typical of a young 
child, there should be a high correlation in 
terms of frequency of occurrence of these 
deviations. A rank difference correlation co- 
efficient, rho, of .34 Was obtained, indicat- 
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ing no significant correlation between the 
incidence of the deviations in the two groups. 
In over-all performance, then, the schizo- 
phrenic is not regressed. 

One basic difference between the schizo- 
phrenic and the psychoneurotic, according to 
most of our texts, is that the former is re- 
gressive in his behavior. As shown in column 
3, the schizophrenics are not significantly dif- 
ferentiated from the psychoneurotics by these 
regression indicators. Further, rank order of 
the frequency of occurrence of the indicator 
deviations in the two groups yields a rank 
difference correlation coefficient of .95, which 
is clearly significant. ‘These results suggest 
that there is no difference between the schizo- 
phrenics and psychoneurotics with respect to 
the incidence of regression indicators, and 
that on this basis schizophrenics are not to 
be differentiated from psychoneurotics. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Certain aspects of performance on the 
Bender-Gestalt test have been contrasted for 
five groups of 54 Ss, adult schizophrenic pa- 
tients, adult psychoneurotic patients, adult 
nonpatients, nonpatient children between the 
ages six and nine and one-half years, and non- 
patient children between the ages ten and 
fourteen years. "Twelve deviations from the 
stimuli were found that discriminated sig- 
nificantly between the adult nonpatient group 
and the group of younger children. These 
deviations were considered, for this study, in- 
dicators of perceptual-motor regression. 

Only four of the 12 regression indicators 
were found to discriminate at the 1 per 
cent level of confidence between the adult 
nonpatient group and the adult schizophrenic 
group. These items, on which the schizo- 
Phrenics do “regress,” are those that discrim- 
inate between the older group of children 
and the adult nonpatient group, and do not 
discriminate between the two groups of chil- 
dren. In addition, the items on which the 
Performances of the adult patient and non- 
Patient groups are similar are, in general, the 
same items that discriminate between the two 
groups of children and do not discriminate 
between the older children and the adult non- 
patient groups. ‘The schizophrenic group in 
our study, then, was “regressive” only on the 
items the reproduction of which seems de- 
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pendent on learning to a greater extent than 
on maturation of capacity. 

Our findings do not support the 
tion that regression is peculiar to 
phrenia. On none of the regression in 
cator items were the groups of schizophre 
and psychoneurotics in our study differe 
tiated. 50 I 

It is concluded that (a) where schizo- 
phrenic perceptual-motor behavior is a 
to that of the young child this similarity 
based on disruption of a learned motor 
sponse, apparently regulatory in nature, 
not on a return to an earlier behavioral 
pacity; and (2) regression as defined in t 
study is not peculiar to the schizophren 
‘The findings of this study, in regard to p 
chomotor performance, corroborate those 
Cameron in the area of language and thoug 
both indicating only a superficial similat 
between the performance of adult C 
phrenics and of young normal children. 
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THE DISCOMFORT-RELIEF QUOTIENT AS A MEASURE OF 
TENSION AND ADJUSTMENT * 
ARNOLD MEADOW 
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N 1947 Dollard and Mowrer (2) described 
an ingenious method of analyzing per- 
sonal documents. ‘The method was pro- 

posed as a measure of psychological “tension.” 
It was based essentially on the ratio between 
the number of units in a written document 
expressing discomfort and the sum of the units 
expressing discomfort and comfort or relief. 
Subsequently, investigators have published 
studies in which the ratio, designated by Dol- 
lard and Mowrer as the “discomfort-relief 
quotient” (DRQ), has been utilized as a 
criterion for the evaluation of therapy (1, 4 
10, 12). ‘These workers have uniformly inter- 
preted a decrease in the quotient at the end 
of therapy both as an indication of a diminu- 
tion of psychological tension and as an indi- 
cation of success in therapy. 

‘The increasingly wide use of the DRQ as 
an index of tension raises the question of 
Whether it is in fact measuring what it pur- 
ports to measure. ‘The basic assumption of 
the method is that the conscious verbal ex- 
pression of discomfort reflects more or less 
accurately the psychological tension charac- 
terizing the subject. Clinical experience sug- 
gests that this assumption may be invalid. 
In some cases the content of the patient's 
verbalizations appears to reflect the tension 
noted in behavioral and physiological obser- 
Vations; in other cases there appears to be 
o relationship between behavioral and physi- 
ological estimates of tension and the patient's 
verbalizations. ‘The present series of studies 
Was designed to test the validity of the DRQ 
as a measure of tension and adjustment. 


ExpPERIMENT I. RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE 
DROQ AND CLINIcAL RATING OF TENSION 


Method 


‘The first study concerns the relationship betwe 
the DRQ and clinical ratings of Eben The 


1This study was financed by a research fr 
the United States Public Health Service. NI 
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method consisted in deriving a DROQ for each 
patient from a free verbalization protocol and cor- 
relating the scores so obtained with a rating of 
tension made by a psychiatrist. 


Subjects 


‘The study is based on a group of 35 cooperative 
chronic schizophrenic patients sent to the Boston 
Psychopathic Hospital for the lobotomy operation. 

The ages ranged from 19 to 57 years with an 
average of 36 years. There were 27 women and 
eight men. Twenty-four of the patients were diag- 
nosed as dementia praecox paranoid; one was 
diagnosed dementia praecox catatonic; two were 
diagnosed dementia praecox simple; six were diag- 
nosed dementia praecox hebephrenic; and two were 
diagnosed dementia praecox, other types. All 
Patients were studied prior to operation.2 


Procedure 


The DRQ was obtained from the analysis of the 
protocols of a newly devised, free verbalization test. 
The protocols for this test are obtained by the fol- 
lowing procedure: The patient, facing the examiner, 
is asked to tell what is on his mind, or what he is 
thinking about. Whenever there is an interval of 
silence of one minute, the examiner asks a non- 
directive question, such as, “What are you thinking 
about?” or “What is on your mind?” The interview 
lasts 30 minutes and is transcribed in shorthand. 

The transcribed protocol is then divided into 
“units” as a basis for further scoring, “unit” being 
defined as an independent clause. 

In obtaining the DRQ each unit is classified as 
showing (a) discomfort or dissatisfaction, (2) com- 
fort or satisfaction, or (c) neutrality. The DRQ 


is derived by dividing those units indicating dis- 


comfort by the total number of units of the protocol. 

The test was administered to each patient twice 
Within a two-week period to determine reliability. 
Rank order correlation of test-retest reliability was 
+.82. The rank order correlation between two 
independent scorers of the same protocols was +.77- 

The clinical ratings of tension were made by a 
Psychiatrist who spent several hours in interviewing 
each patient. ‘The ratings were based on an over-all 
estimate of tension displayed by the patient in the 
course of these interviews. Reliability was deter- 
mined by comparing the psychiatrist's ratings of 


2 Prelobotomy patients were used because the present 
data are also being utilized as part of a more extensive 
research project designed to evaluate the effects of the 
lobotomy operation. 
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tension with that of a clinical psychologist who also 
had had several hours of contact with each patient. 


‘The rank order correlation coefficient between the . 


two ratings of tension was +.78. 


Results 


‘The correlation between the psychiatrist's 
clinical rating of tension and the DRQ de- 
rived from the free verbalization protocol 
was -.05. The data, therefore, indicate no 
direct relationship between the verbalization 
of tension and the over-all clinical tension 
level of the patient. 

In further examining the DRQ’s and clin- 
ical ratings of tension of individual patients, 
possible reasons for this lack of correlation 
were suggested. ‘There was one small group 
of patients whose hands perspired freely, 
Whose voices quivered tremulously, whose 
entire mien betrayed a state of intense 
excitement. These patients received a very 
high psychiatric tension rating but appeared 
to be unable to verbalize either discomfort 
Or relief and consequently achieved a rela- 
tively low DRQ. Other patients received a 
similarly low DROQ score but their calm, 
placid behavior led the clinicians to rate 
them as very low in tension. One group 
of paranoid patients received both a high 
Psychiatric tension rating and a high DRQ 
score. A second paranoid group received an 
equally high psychiatric tension rating but 
extremely low DRQ’s on the basis of such 
verbalizations as “There’s nothing wrong with 
the lower parts of my body, they are beau- 
tiful; I am the heavenly mother.” 

It appears clear from these examples that 
the tension of some patients is directly ex- 
Pressed verbally, in other cases it is not ex- 
Pressed at all, and in still other cases an 
emotional state is expressed verbally which is 
the direct opposite of the behavioral picture. 
When all of these patients are combined into 
One group the net result is the zero correla- 
tion which appears in the data. 


ExpPERimENT II. THe DRQ As AN INDEX OF 
ADJUSTMENT OR SUCCESS IN ‘THERAPY 


The results of the first experiment indicate that 
the DRQ is not correlated with a clinical rating of 
tension. The further hypothesis of previous investi- 
gators (1, 4, 10, II), that a relatively low quotient 
1s an indicator of good personality adjustment or 
therapeutic success, was tested in the second experi- 
ment of this investigation. 


Method 


The method of the second study consisted in 
correlating the DRQ with a battery of tests designed, 
to measure the degree of personality integration 
or adjustment of schizophrenic patients. The same 
group of patients was used for this experiment as. 
in the first study of this report. The DRQ for 
each patient was also the same one described in 
the first experiment. 

Three types of measures were used to appraise 
“adjustment.” The first was a series of tests of 
abstract thinking; the second, a newly devised 
quantitative measure of ‘“Jooseness of association.” 
The third was a clinical rating of degree of per- 
sonality integration. 


Tests of Abstract Thinking 


The Neutral Proverbs Test. The patient is asked 
to “explain the meaning” of nine familiar sayings, 
all of which were considered to be relatively neutral 
in content. Examples: “A new broom sweeps 
clean.” 

The Emotional Proverbs Test. This test also 
consists of nine proverbs. It differs from the 
neutral proverbs in that the items of the former test 
all have relatively emotional content. ‘The patient 
is again asked to “explain the meaning” of each 
proverb. Example: “The wages of sin is death,” 

The Neutral Similarities Test consisted of the 
first eleven items on the Wechsler-Bellevue Scale 
(Form 1) similarities subtest (11). 

The Emotional Similarities Test is a parallel set of 
items devised to cover areas expected to have emo- 
tional significance for psychotic patients. Example: 
The patient is asked, “In what way are murder 
and suicide alike?” 

Object Sorting Test. The patient is asked to give 
the common characteristics of a group of objects 
presented to him. There are twelve items, i.e., 
groups of objects, in the test, 

The rationale, content, and scoring methods for 
all five tests of abstract thinking are more com- 
pletely described in previous publications (5, 6, 7, 8). 


Measure of Looseness of Association 


This score is obtained from the free verbalization 
protocols. In its derivation, the protocols are first 
divided into independent clauses. ‘The scorers then 
count the number of times a “break” appeared 
between two units of thought. A “break” ora 
“Joosening of association” is defined as “any shift 
in ideas that would not appear in the discourse of 
a normal person.” 


Rating of Personality Integration 

The clinical rating of personality integration was. 
based on the combined clinical criteria of social 
withdrawal, divorce of thought content from affect, 
and deterioration of habit patterns. The ratings 
were made by a psychiatrist (J. L.) who had 
observed and interviewed each patient for several 


hours. 
Test-retest and interscorer reliability coefficients 
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for the abstraction and looseness of association tests 
have been presented in a previous publication (8). 


‘The rank order correlation coefficients for two . 


administrations of the neutral proverbs test was 
4.94, for the emotional proverbs test, +.84, and 
for the looseness of association index, +.78. The 
rank order correlation coefficient between two inde- 
pendent scorers for the neutral proverbs test was 
-+.89, for the emotional proverbs test -+-.91, for the 
neutral similarities test +.97, and for the looseness 
of association index -+.90. All correlations were 
significant at the 1 per cent level. 


Results 


The correlations between the DRQ and 
the various measures of “adjustment” are 
presented in Table 1. 

Table 1 indicates positive correlations be- 
tween all of the measures of abstraction and 
the DRQ. ‘The correlations are all significant 
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movements and autonomic reactions—in ad- 
dition to verbal responses. Every clinician 
is familiar with the type of schizophrenic 
patient who, by his constant grimacing, rest- 
lessness, and rapid pulse, reveals considerable 
inner emotional turmoil, though he may not 
express any of this turmoil in the manifest 
content of his verbalizations. ‘The break- 
down of interpersonal communication which 
characterizes schizophrenia perhaps makes the 
spoken word a relatively unreliable indicator 
of internal state in this group of subjects. 
A second possible interpretation would ex- 
plain the lack of correlation between the 
DROQ and tension as judged clinically in 
terms of an anxiety-defence theory. This 
theory would postulate that the degree to 
which tension was directly expressed in the 


TABLE 1 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN DISCOMFORT-RELIEF QUOTIENT AND MEASURES OF “ADJUSTMENT OF 
SCHIZOPHRENIC PATIENTS 


NuMBER oF RANK-ORDER 


MEASURES Cs Laon PROBABILITY 
Discomfort-Relief Quotient and Neutral Proverbs 28 57 ‘OI 
Discomfort-Relief Quotient and Emotional Proverbs 27 4 05 
Discomfort-Relief Quotient and Neutral Similarities 31 48 OI 
Discomfort-Relief Quotient and Emotional Similarities 31 61 OI 
Discomfort-Relief Quotient and Object Sorting 20 31 +06 
Discomfort-Relief Quotient and Rating of Personality Integration 31 47 OI 
Discomfort-Relief Quotient and Looseness of Association Index 30 —-.48 +0I 


at the 5 per cent level with the exception of 
the correlation between the object sorting test 
and the DRQ (7=.06). 

‘The DROQ is also correlated positively with 
the rating of personality integration and nega- 
tively with looseness of association. ‘The re- 
sults thus indicate that the greater the relative 
amount of discomfort expressed, the less is 
the impairment in abstraction, looseness of 
association, and personality disintegration in 
schizophrenic subjects. 


Discussion 


‘The results of the first experiment indi- 
cated that there was no correlation between 
the DRQ and tension as judged clinically. In 
interpreting this datum, a first consideration 
is that speech is only one of several avenues 
for expression of tension and may not be 
the preferred avenue. ‘The clinician’s estimate 
of degree of tension takes into account facial 
expressions, gross and fine skeletal muscle 


verbalizations of a patient is a function of the 
type and intensity of the defence he utilizes. 
‘Thus, on one hand, a relatively mute catatonic 
Patient who receives a high clinical rating 
of tension may express verbally relatively lit- 
tle discomfort or tension; he consequently 
Obtains a zero DRQ. On the other hand, a 
“schizoid-affective” type of patient who re- 
ceives a similarly high clinical rating of ten- 
sion might express his tension more directly 
in the content of his verbalizations; he conse- 
quently obtains a high DRQ. Within a group 
of patients with a similar type of defence, 
there may be, moreover, different degrees of 
defence, thus creating a greater or lesser 
verbal expression of tension. A further com- 
plication is the possibility of several types of 
defence existing in the same patient. The 
many diverse ways in which the verbaliza- 
tions of a patient may be distorted by de- 
fensive processes may account for the absence 
of a relationship between over-all tension as 
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rated clinically and tension as expressed in 
a patient's own verbalizations. 

The positive correlation between the rela- 
tive amount of tension verbalized and the in- 
tegrity of intellectual and personality organi- 
Zation may also be interpreted in terms of 
the anxiety and defence theory. Disintegra- 
tion of intellectual and personality organiza- 
tion may be conceptualized according to this 
theory as the manifestation of a defence 
process that prevents the conscious recogni- 
tion and verbal expression of feelings of 
discomfort. i 

Previous workers who have used the DRQ 
have assumed that it measured tension and 
that it was related inversely to good adjust- 
ment. The present research, which indicates 
clearly that the assumption does not hold 
for a clinically schizophrenic group, raises the 
question of its validity in neurotic patients. 
‘The further use of the DRQ in studies of 
neurotics, without further experimental justi- 
fication, would appear to be unwarranted. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


‘Two experiments designed to test the valid- 
ity of the use of the DRQ as a measure of 
Psychological tension and adjustment are de- 
scribed. Thirty-five chronic schizophrenic 
Patients randomly selected from a prelobot- 
omy schizophrenic group at the Boston Psy- 
chopathic Hospital were used as subjects. 

In the first experiment, the DRQ’s derived 
from the protocols of a newly devised free 
verbalization test were correlated with clin- 
ical ratings of tension made by a psychiatrist. 
‘The test-retest reliability coefficient for the 
DROQ was 4.82; interscorer reliability for the 
quotient was -.77. The reliability coefficient 
for two independent raters of tension was 
4.78. The results indicated a zero correla- 
tion between the DRQ and the rating of clin- 
ical tension. 

In the second experiment the DRQ was 
correlated with three groups of measures of 
adjustment—namely, a series of abstraction 
tests, an index of “looseness of association,” 
and a clinical rating of “personality integra- 
tion.” 

Test-retest_ reliability coefficients for the 
measures of abstraction ranged from -+.89 
to -.94; for the looseness of association index 
the test-retest reliability coefficient was 4.78. 
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Interscorer reliability coefficients for the tests 
of abstraction and looseness of association 


tanged from --.89 to 4.97. 

The results indicated a positive relationship 
between the DRQ and all measures of ad- 
Justment. 

‘The results of both experiments are inter- 
preted to indicate that a relatively high DRQ 
cannot be used as a valid measure of tension 
but may be used as an indicator of good 
adjustment in schizophrenia. 

‘To interpret the positive correlation be- 
tween a relatively high amount of expressed 
discomfort and relatively good adjustment, 
we hypothesize that the more serious malad- 
justments in schizophrenia are accompanied 
by intensified defensive processes that prevent 
the conscious recognition and verbal expres- 
sion of feelings of discomfort. 

The assumption of previous investigators 
that a relatively low DRQ is indicative of 
low “tension” state, good adjustment, and 
therapeutic success is challenged by the re- 
sults of the present experiments. 
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INTELLIGENCE FROM A PERCEPTUAL POINT OF VIEW 


ARTHUR W. COMBS 
Syracuse University 


toward viewing behavior as a function 

of perception. More and more we have 
come to understand that the individual’s be- 
havior is not so much a function of the physi- 
cal stimulus as it is a function of his percep- 
tions of the events to which he is exposed. 
It is the meaning of events to the individual 
rather than the externally observed nature of 
events which seems crucial in behavior. Asa 
result, psychologists in increasing numbers 
are turning their attention to the problems of 
human perception and are attempting to ob- 
serve behavior, not from an external point of 
view, but from the point of view of the in- 
dividual who is behaving. ‘This paper is an 
attempt to relate this method of observation 
to the problem of intelligence. ‘The question 
we wish to explore in this paper is: “What is 
the nature of intelligence viewed from a per- 
ceptual or phenomenological frame of refer- 
ence?” 


Te" is a growing trend in psychology 


Intelligence as a Problem of Perception 


By the term intelligence we ordinarily refer 
to the effectiveness of the individual's be- 
havior. In a personal frame of reference the 
individual’s behavior is described in terms of 
the perceptions that he can make in his own 
unique perceptive field. This perceptive field 
has been called by Snygg and Combs (16) 
The Phenomenal Field and has been defined 
by them as “the universe of experience open 
to the individual at the moment of his be- 
havior.” In other words, the behavior of the 
individual will be dependent upon the per- 
ceptions that the individual makes in his phe- 
nomenal field at the moment of action. The 
effectiveness of his behavior will necessarily 
be a function of the adequacy of those per- 
ceptions. 

If an entity in the perceptive field is vague 
and ill defined, the behavior of the individual 
will be correspondingly vague and lacking 
in precision. Until the child has clearly dif- 
ferentiated that 2 plus 2 equals 4, this func- 
tion is comparatively meaningless and his 


behavior in arithmetic is correspondingly 
inaccurate and ineffective. ‘Thus, the precision 
and effectiveness of the individual’s behavior 
will be dependent upon the scope and clarity 
of his personal field of awareness. Intelli- 
gence, then, from a perceptual point of view 
becomes a function of the factors which limit 
the scope and clarity of an individual’s phe- 
nomenal field. 

The perceptions that could be made of any 
given situation, such as looking at a stone 
wall, for example, are, theoretically, practically 
infinite in number and quality. As a matter 
of fact, however, we are strictly limited in 
our perceptions of a stone wall to those which 
we, as human beings, can make. The per- 
ceptions possible to us are only those that 
people can make. We cannot, for instance 
perceive the wall as it would appear to a 
man from Mars, or from the interior of an 
atom, or as it would appear to a centipede. 
What is more, we cannot even perceive it as 
it would appear to all people. Different 
people will perceive different aspects of the 
wall differently, even at the same instant. 
I can only perceive the wall, and hence behave 
toward it, in terms of the perceptions that 1, 
as an individual, can make regarding it. I 
may, for instance, perceive it as a fine, sturdy 
fence enclosing my property, while a stone 
mason friend might perceive it as having 
been poorly designed or as having been built 
with too little cement in the mortar mix- 
ture. ‘The perceptions open to my mason 
friend are the result of his unique experience. 
I, not having such experience, am incapable 
of those perceptions at this moment. 


Potential and Functional Perceptions 


Before proceeding further with our discus- 
sion of the limiting factors in perception, It 1s 
necessary for us to pause for a moment to dis- 
tinguish between potential and functional 
perceptions. By potential perceptions I mean 
those perceptions that exist in the individual's 
unique field of awareness and that, given the 
right circumstances at any particular moment, 
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could occur. ‘The fact that a perception is 
potentially possible to any individual, by no 
means, however, means that it will occur at 
the moment of action. Even those percep- 
tions that I can make potentially may not be 
active for me at any given moment. Poten- 
tially, I might be able, for instance, to per- 
ceive the wall that we have just been using 
as an example as a barrier to be gotten over, 
as an eyesore to be beautified, as composed 
of 687 bricks costing me $80.27, or as pro- 
viding pleasant shade on a hot day. These 
are all potential perceptions I am capable 
of making about the wall. ‘They will affect 
my behavior, however, only when they are 
active or functioning in my field of percep- 
tions. When I am beating a hasty retreat 
pursued by a neighbor's angry dog, percep- 
tions about the shade, beauty, or cost of the 
wall, though potential, are not functional in 
affecting my behavior. I behave only in 
terms of my functioning perception of the 
wall as something to get over—and quickly. 
‘The fact that particular perceptions may exist 
potentially in the phenomenal field of an in- 
dividual is by no means a guarantee that they 
may exist functionally at the moment of 
action. 

While the potential intelligence of the 
individual is of interest in judging his capaci- 
ties, it is practically always a matter impos- 
sible to measure with any degree of accuracy. 
We can only sample those parts of a phenom- 
enal field that we happen to feel are im- 
portant. Obviously the measurement of a 
Person's potential perceptions in these terms is 
open to extremely grave sampling error and 
improves in accuracy only as the individuals 
tested have common experience in the mate- 
rials chosen for testing. It seems probable 
that an intelligence test cannot accurately 
measure the potential differentiations that the 
individual can make in his phenomenal 
field. Rather, what we usually measure are 
the‘ subject's functional perceptions. That 
is, we measure what differentiations he can 
make when confronted with the necessity to 
do so for one reason or another. We may 
define these functional perceptions as: those 
Perceptions in the field experienced by the 
individual at the moment of behaving. 

From a perceptual viewpoint, if intelli- 
ence is the capacity for effective behavior, 


the intelligence of an individual will be de- 
pendent upon the richness and variety of per- 
ceptions possible to him at a given moment. 
‘To understand and effectively to foster in- 
telligent behavior, it will be necessary for us 
to be concerned with the limiting factors 
upon the perceptions of an individual. We 
need to know not only what the individual 
could perceive, but what he would perceive 
at a given moment of behaving. 

SOME LIMITING FACTORS UPON PERCEPTION 
Physiologic Limitations on Perception 

Certainly the physical limitations upon the 
organism affect the differentiations possible 
in the phenomenal field. Some forms of 
prenatal anomalies, like mongolism, micro- 
cephalia, and similar disorders, indubitably 
reduce the level of operation at which the 
individual can function and seriously impair 
the ability of the organism to make adequate 
perceptions. Similarly, there seems good 
reason to believe that some types of mechan- 
ical or disease injury to the central nervous 
system may result in impaired functioning, 
such as occurs in cerebral palsy, birth in- 
juries, prefrontal lobotomy, the aftermath of 
such diseases as encephalitis or, even, in com- 
mon childhood diseases accompanied by 
prolonged high fever. Various forms of 
endocrinopathies, particularly cretinism, also 
appear to have limiting effects upon differen- 
tiational capacity for some individuals. Such 
physical or biological limitations upon the 
organism have been widely studied but ac- 
count for only a small proportion of those 
persons operating at impaired intelligence 
levels. 

Other less dramatic forms of physical 
handicaps may also have important effects 
upon the perceptions possible to the individ- 
ual, however. ‘This is particularly true of 
individuals suffering impairment of various 
sense modalities which may inhibit the clar- 
ity or even the existence of some perceptions. 
We need to remind ourselves, however, that 
such persons may have as rich and varied a 
perceptive field within their own limitations 
as we have within ours. ‘Testing persons liv- 
ing in one frame of reference with tests based 
on those of another can easily lead us astray, 
a fact well known to the makers of some tests 


for the handicapped. ‘The limitations im- 
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posed upon perception by such physical handi- 
caps as the loss or impairment of locomotion 
or the use of arms or hands are also impor- 
tant in limiting certain kinds of perceptions. 
These people experience different, but not 
necessarily fewer or poorer perceptions of 
events than so-called “normals.” 

Perhaps less well recognized in their effects 
upon perception are such factors as malnu- 
trition, focal infections, and chronic fatigue, 
which may reduce both the need for and the 
ability to make adequate perceptions. It is 
well known in industrial psychology, for ex- 
ample, that fatigued workers are more likely 
to have accidents, perhaps because of failure 
to make the right differentiations at the right 
time. It is conceivable that persons suffering 
from chronic fatigue over long periods sim- 
ilarly fail to make differentiations useful to 
them on later occasions. 

Certainly such physical factors as these 
have important effects upon the ability of 
the individual to make adequate differentia- 
tions in his perceptive field. The more dra- 
matic of these have often been recognized 
and studied. . Others, such as the effects of 
malnutrition, fatigue, and the like, have been 
less adequately explored. In spite of the lack 
of research in respect to some of the physical 
limitations upon intelligence, far more work 
has been done in this area, however, than 
in some of those to be discussed below. 


Environment and Opportunity as a Limita- 
tion upon Perception 


The differentiations in the phenomenal field 
that an individual can make will, of course, 
be affected by the opportunities for percep- 
tion to which he has been exposed. ‘To appear 
in the perceptive field an event must have 
been, in some manner, experienced by the 
person who perceives it. Environmental ef- 
fects upon perception appear to be of two 
types, actual or concrete and symbolic or 
vicarious. 


Exposure to Actual Environmental Events 


In the first place the perceptions possible to 
any individual will be limited, in part, by the 
actual environmental factors to which he has 
been exposed. “Eskimos ordinarily do not 
comprehend bananas, nor African Bushmen 
snow, since neither has had the opportunity 
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to experience these events in their respective 
environments. It is not necessary to go so far 
afield for illustration, however. In our own 
country our experience with the testing of 
children in various parts of the nation has 
shown that perceptions are highly limited by 
the environmental conditions surrounding 
the individual. Mountain children, for ex- 
ample, often give bizarre responses on intelli- 
gence tests. Sherman and Henry (15) found 
intelligence test results on such children ar- 
ranged themselves in order of the opportuni- 
ties provided by their environment. 

There are differences also between the per- 
ceptions of rural and urban children, children 
from the North and children from the South, 
mountain and valley, seaboard and plains. 
Nor are such differences confined only to 
children. Adults, too, are limited in their 
perceptions by environmental factors. During 
the war I worked for a time in an induction 
station receiving men from the mountains 
of Kentucky, West Virginia, and south- 
ern Ohio. An intelligence test in use at this 
station was composed of a series of five pic- 
tures with instructions to the subject to cross 
out that one of each series of five objects 
that did not belong with the others. One set 
of five pictures showed four stringed in- 
struments, a guitar, harp, violin, bass fiddle, 
and a trumpet. Large numbers of these back 
country men crossed out the harp because 
they had never seen one or because “all the 
others are things in our band.” We cannot 
assume that these men were less able to 
make differentiations or had perceptive fields 
less rich than their examiner on the basis of 
these tests. We can only suggest that their 
perceptions are different from those who 
made the test. Presumably, had they made 
the test and administered it to the psychol- 
ogist, the psychologist would have appeared 
rather dull! 


Exposure to Symbolic or Vicarious Events 


Differentiations may occur in the percep” 
tive field upon a symbolic basis as well as 
from exposure to an actual event. That is, 
perceptions may occur in the individual's field 
through indirect exposure to experience a8 in 
reading, conversation, movies, and other means 
of communication. Although I cannot directly 
perceive that it is dangerous to expose my- 
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self to rays from an atomic pile, for example, 
I can differentiate this notion through what 


others whom I respect have told me. Ideas * 


and concepts are largely differentiations of 
this sort and it is probable that many of 
our perceptions are acquired through a sym- 
bolic rather than an actual exposure. Cer- 
tainly most of our formal schooling falls in 
this category, which may explain, in part, 
Why so little of it is effective in our behavior. 

It will be recognized at once that exposure 
to events in no sense completely determines 
the perceptions that the individual will make. 
Exposure to events is only one of the factors 
involved in determining whether or not an 
event will be differentiated. Even with 
equivalent exposure, the perceptions we make 
are not alike. Perception is not an all or none 
proposition but a selective process. ‘The same 
person in the same situation at different times 
may perceive quite different aspects of the 
situation and behave accordingly. ‘The pro- 
vision of opportunity to perceive is by no 
means a guarantee that a particular percep- 
tion will occur, a phenomenon of which 
teachers are only too aware. ‘The personal 
field of the individual is always organized 
and meaningful and, even with exposure 
to events, only those aspects that have mean- 
ing for the individual in his own unique 
economy will be differentiated with per- 
manence. 

The individual in a particular culture per- 
ceives those aspects of his environment that, 
from his point of view, he needs to perceive 
to maintain and enhance his self in the world 
in which he lives. ‘This does not mean he 
makes fewer perceptions than an individual 
in another culture; he makes only different 
Perceptions. ‘Thus, intelligence tests made in 
one culture and applied in another do not 
measure the ability to differentiate, nor do 
they measure the richness of the individual’s 
field. Perhaps what they really measure is 
no more than the difference between cul- 
tures. American-made intelligence tests ap- 
Plied to other cultures generally show the 
following arrangement of nationality groups 
in decreasing order; British Isles, Germany, 
France, Italy, the Balkans, Asiatic countries. 
It will be noted that these nationality groups 
are also roughly arranged in order of the 
degree of commonality with our own culture. 
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Time as a Limitation of Perception 

Differentiation requires time. ‘The rich- 
ness of perception, therefore, will be in part 
a function of how long the individual has 
been in touch with experiences. While it is 
true that a perception is possible only when 
confronted by an experience, it is also true 
that this exposure must be long enough to 
make differentiation possible. ‘This principle 
is familiar to anyone who has looked at a 
painting for a period of time. The percep- 
tions which can be made are almost limitless 
if one looks long enough. 

In thinking of the effect of time upon dif- 
ferentiation, it is necessary for us to keep 
in mind that we are speaking of the duration 
of the individual's experience with an event 
and not of the observer's experience, ‘Thus, 
While it may appear to an outside observer 
that an individual is confronted by an experi- 
ence, from the individual's own point of 
view, he may have no contact with it what- 
ever. A child may sit in school all day, 
apparently exposed to the curriculum, but 
may actually be experiencing and perceiving 
quite different aspects of the situation. Per- 
ception is an internal, individual phenom- 
enon and may be quite different from that 
of another person, even in the same situa- 
tion. 

Most perceptions that the individual makes. 
are functions of previous differentiations he 
has made in his phenomenal field. For ex- 
ample, before one can perceive the mechan- 
ics of multiplication he must have perceived 
addition. In the same way, before he can 
perceive the function of a sand dome on top: 
of the locomotive he must differentiate the 
fact that locomotive wheels sometimes slip. 
Clearly this process of differentiation takes. 
time. It seems axiomatic that to make dif- 
ferentiations an individual must have lived 
long enough to do so, a fact we recognize in 
the construction of intelligence tests calibrated’ 
for various age levels, and which teachers: 
recognize in the concept of readiness. 

Differentiations in the phenomenal field 
seem to be occurring continuously as the or- 
ganism seeks to satisfy its needs in the myriad 
situations of life. In this sense, intelligence: 
never ceases to develop but is continuously 
increasing so long as the individual remains 
alive and operating. ‘That intelligence seems. 
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to level off at age sixteen or later is prob- 
ably a mere artifact of our method of observa- 
tion. So 
school we have at least a modicum of com- 
parable experience which can be tested in 
different persons. After the school years, 
when individuals are free to go their sepa- 
rate ways, this modicum of comparable ex- 
perience rapidly disappears. The older one 
gets, the more diverse is his experience. In- 
telligence tests based upon comparability of 
experience may thus fail to evaluate properly 
the effectiveness of adults. 


The Individual's Goals and Values as a Lim- 
iting Factor in Perception 

Up to this point in our discussion we have 
been dealing with factors affecting perception 
that are widely discussed in the literature 
and for the most part are well understood. 
In the remainder of this paper let us turn 
our attention to several factors less well ex- 
plored as they appear in a phenomenological 
setting. The first of these has to do with the 
effects of the individual’s own goals and val- 
ues as a limiting factor on perception. 

From a phenomenological view the indi- 
vidual is forever engaged in a ceaseless at- 
tempt to achieve satisfaction of his need 
through the goals and values he has differ- 
entiated as leading to that end. These goals 
and values may be explicit or implicit, simple 
or complex, but they are always unique to 
the personality itself. ‘The goals of an in- 
dividual will vary in another respect as well. 
‘The individual's goals and values may be 
either positive or negative. That is, in the 
course of his experience, the person may dif- 
ferentiate some things as matters to be sought, 
while other things may be differentiated as 
matters to be avoided. What is more, al- 
though there is a considerable degree of 
stability in the major goals and values of a 
particular individual, there may be great 
fluctuations in how some goals are perceived 
from time to time, depending upon the total 
‘organization of the perceptual field at any 
moment. 

‘The goals and values an individual seeks 
have a most important effect upon the per- 
ceptions he can make. Once goals have been 
established by the individual they continue 
to affect his every experience. ‘Thus, the per- 
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son who has differentiated good music as a 
goal to be sought, perceives music more 
frequently. His entire experience with music 
is likely to be affected. Certainly his experi- 
ence will differ markedly from the person who 
has formulated a goal to avoid music at all 
costs. In the same way the experiences of 
children who perceive schooling as something 
to be sought are vastly different from those 
of children who try to avoid all aspects of 
schooling. If the fundamental thesis of this 
paper is accurate, that intelligence is a func- 
tion of the variety and richness of the per- 
ceptive field, then the individual's goals must 
have a most important effect upon intelli- 
gence. A considerable body of research has 
been accumulating over the past several years, 
demonstrating this controlling effect of goals 
and values on the individual’s perceptive ex- 
perience. Such studies as those of J. M. 
Levine (8), R. Levine (9), Postman (16), and 
Bruner (3) are fascinating cases in point. 
This effect of goals on perception is by 
no means limited to the subject whose in- 
telligence we wish to measure. It is equally 
true of the intelligence test constructor. It 
leads to the very confusing situation wherein 
the test constructor with one organization 
of goals perceives certain experiences to be 
marks of intelligence for another person who 
may or may not have similar goals. Indeed, 
the likelihood is that he, almost certainly, 
does not have similar goals. Intelligence tests 
thus become highly selected samplings of per- 
ception in terms of what the testers consider 
important. Low scores do not necessarily 
mean less rich and varied fields of percep- 
tion; they may mean only fields of percep. 
tion more widely divergent from those 0! 
the examiner. A young man whom the 
writer tested at an induction center during 
the war illustrates the point very well. ‘This 
young man was a newsboy on the streets 
of a West Virginia city. Although he had 
failed repeatedly in grammar school and was 
generally regarded as “not bright,” he ap- 
peared on a national radio hook-up as “The 
Human Adding Machine.” He was a wizard 
at figures. He could multiply correctly such 
figures as 6235941 X 397 almost as fast as the 
problem could be written down. He as- 
tounded our induction center for half a day 
with his numerical feats. Yet, on the Binet 
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‘Test given by the writer he achieved an IQ 
of less than 60! People in his home town, 
who bought his papers, amused themselves 
by giving him problems to figure constantly. 
When not so occupied this young man en- 
tertained himself by adding up the license 
numbers of cars that passed his corner. He 
Was a specialist in numbers. Apparently as 
a result of some early success in this field, 
he had been led to practice numbers con- 
stantly, eventually to the exclusion of all 
else. ‘This was one area in which a poor 
colored boy could succeed and he made the 
most of it. His number perceptions were 
certainly rich and varied but other things 
were not. Although he was capable of arith- 
metic feats not achieved by one in millions, 
he was classified as dull! I do not mean to 
argue that variety of perception is unimpor- 
tan in effective behavior. I do mean to 
suggest the importance of goals in determin- 
ing perception. 

Cultural Effects on Goals and Perceptions 

We have stated here that the richness of the 
individual’s perceptive field is in part a func- 
tion of the goals he has differentiated as im- 
portant or threatening to him. But, clearly 
these goals are themselves the result of the in- 
dividual’s experience. ‘The culture one grows 
Up in deeply affects the goals one holds. Cul- 
tures both restrict and encourage, approve 
and disapprove the formulation of goals in 
the individual. ‘This selective effect of the 
culture in large measure determines the goals 
sought and avoided by the individual. ‘These 
goals in turn must exert important effects 
upon the perceptions that become part of the 
individual's perceptive field. 

I remember the Kentucky moonshiner to 
Whom I once administered the Wechsler- 
Bellevue. This man could not tell me “how 
many pints in a quart” although he had cer- 
tainly been taught this fact in his early school- 
ing. Knowing that my client did a consid- 
erable business in bootleg liquor, I framed 
the question differently and asked “Well, 
how do you sell your liquor?” He smiled 
tolerantly and replied, “Oh Boss, I just sell 
it by the jug full!” In his community to have 
done otherwise would have been to risk bank- 
ruptcy! In a culture where a jug is standard 
Container for spirits, what need to know 
about quarts? 


It is conceivable that low intelligence may 
be, at least in part, no more than a function 
‘of the goals an individual is striving to reach 
in achieving his need satisfaction. The well- 
known phenomenon in which intelligence 
tests give best results in the school years, when 
experience and goals have a degree of com- 
monality, and break down badly following 
those years would seem to corroborate this 
point. Perhaps by concerning ourselves with 
human goals we can affect perception, and 
thus intelligence, much more than we be- 
lieved possible. Can it be that the child 
of low apparent intelligence is not so much 
a problem of an unfortunate heredity as an 
unfortunate constellation of goals or values? 
We could do a great deal about intelligence if 
that were true. 


The Self-Concept as a Factor Limiting Per- 
ception 

We are just beginning to understand the 
tremendous effects of the individual’s concept 
of self upon his perceptions and behavior. 
Lecky (7), for instance, reports the effect of 
a change in self-concept in improving the 
ability of children to spell. Other researches. 
have reported similar effects of the self-con- 
cept upon the perceptions which the indi- 
vidual may make. Clinical experience would 
tend to bear out such observations. Any 
clinician is familiar with numerous instances 
in which a child's conception of his abilities 
severely limited his achievement, even though 
his real abilities may have been superior 
to his perception of them. One needs but 
to go shopping with one’s spouse to discover 
again how one’s conception of himself as a 
male or female affects the things he sees and 
the things he hears. 

Perception is a selective process and the 
conception one holds of himself is a vital 
factor in determining the richness and the: 
variety of perception selected. It makes a 
great deal of difference, for example, how one 
perceives the president of our country if one 
conceives of himself as a democrat, a repub- 
lican, or a communist. One needs but to 
observe a group of children to become aware 
that little boys perceive things quite differ- 
ently from little girls. Professors do not per- 
ceive like truck drivers, although when I have 
had to ride with professor automobile-drivers, 
I have often wished they did. Thousands of 
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people in our society avoid perceptions having 
to do with mathematical functions by their 
firm concept of themselves as people who 
«cannot do mathematics.” ‘The self-concepts 
we hold have a very vital effect in selecting 
the perceptions which become part of our 
perceptive fields. If the effectiveness of be- 
havior is dependent on our perceptive fields, 
it follows that the self-concepts we hold must 
affect the “intelligence” of our behavior. 

There is another factor in the effect of 
the self-concept upon perception that makes 
it even more important as a selector of ex- 
perience. ‘That factor is the circular effect of 
a given concept of self. Let us take, as an 
example, the child who has developed a con- 
cept of himself as “unable to read.” Such a 
child is likely to avoid reading and thus the 
very experience which might change his con- 
cept of self is by-passed. Worse still, the 
child who believes himself unable to read, 
confronted with the necessity for reading, is 
more likely than not to do badly. The ex- 
ternal evaluation of his teachers and fellow 
pupils, as well as his own observations of his 
performance, all provide proof to the child 
of how right he was in the first place! The 
possession of a particular concept of self tends 
to produce behavior that corroborates the self- 
‘concept with which the behavior originated. 

Every clinician has had experience with 
children of ability who conceive of themselves 
as unable, unliked, unwanted, or inaccept- 
able and perceive and behave in accordance 
with their perceptions. And this effect is not 
limited to children alone. It seems to me 
one of the great tragedies of our society that 
millions of people in our society perceiving 
themselves as able to produce only X amount, 
behave in these terms. Society, in turn, eval- 
uates them in terms of this behavior and so 
lends proof to what is already conceived by 
the individual. Compared to this waste of 
human potential in our society, our losses 
in automobile accidents seem like a mere 
‘drop in the bucket. It is even conceivable 
in these terms that we create losses in intelli- 
gence. If, in our schools, we teach a child 
that he is unable and if he believes us and 
‘behaves in these terms, we need not be sur- 
prised when we test his intelligence to dis- 
‘cover that he produces at the level at which 
we taught him! 
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It is conceivable that psychology has un- 
wittingly contributed to this situation by the 
widespread publication of a static conception 
of intelligence and human capacities. ‘The 
concept of severe limits upon the capacities 
of the organism simply corroborates the self- 
concept of the man in the street and decreases 
the likelihood of change in his concept of self. 
Even more important must be the effect upon 
our educational system. Teachers who be- 
lieve in an unchanging character of child 
capacities provide the attitudes and experi- 
ences that produce and maintain a child’s 
conception of self and his abilities. It is 
notorious that children’s grades vary very 
little from year to year through the course of 
schooling. “This continuous and little-chang- 
ing evaluation must have important effects on 
the self-concept of the child. If the school 
system in which the child lives is thoroughly 
imbued with the notion that a child’s capaci- 
ties are comparatively fixed, it is even con- 
ceivable that the system may in large measure 
produce a child's intelligence level by the 
circular effect we have mentioned above. 


Threat as Factor in Perception 


‘The last of the factors I should like to dis- 
cuss as a possible factor in intelligence is the 
effect of threat upon the perceptive field. If 
our fundamental assumption that intelligence 
is a function of the richness and breadth of 
the phenomenal field is correct, the effect of 
threat on this field becomes a most important 
consideration. Although these effects have 
been so widely understood by the layman 
that they have been made a part of his every 
day speech, it is interesting that until very 
recently the phenomenon has been given 
little attention by psychologists. The percep- 
tion by the individual of threat to himself 
seems to have at least two major effects upon 
the perceptive field. 


Restriction of the Perceptive Field Under 
Threat 

The first of these effects is the restrictive 
effect that the perception of threat to self 
seems to have on the individual’s perception. 
When he feels himself threatened, there 
appears to be a narrowing of the perceptive 
field to the object of threat. ‘This has often 
been described in the psychology of vision 
as “tunnel vision.” ‘The phenomenon is ex- 
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tremely common and almost everyone has 
experienced it at some moment of crisis in 
his lifetime. One hears it described in such 
comments as “All I could see was the truck 
coming at us,” or, “I was so scared I couldn't 
think of a thing.” ‘There seems reason to 
believe that this effect is not limited to 
traumatic experiences alone, but exists in lesser 
degree in response to milder threats as well. 
Combs and Taylor (4), for example, have 
demonstrated the effect under extremely mild 
forms of threat. 

Such limiting effects on perception must 
certainly have a bearing upon perceptions 
available to the individual in his phenomenal 
field. Subjects who have participated in food 
deprivation experiments report uniformly 
that when threatened by hunger, food be- 
comes an obsession (13, 14). Recently, at the 
dinner table, I asked my young daughter 
what she had learned at school that day. 
“Oh nothing,” said she with much feeling, 
“But was our teacher mad! Wow!” It would 
appear from her remarks that, feeling threat- 
ened by an angry teacher, it was difficult for 
her to perceive much else. Her perceptions 
of the day were apparently entirely concerned 
with the nature of anger. No doubt these 
are valuable perceptions to possess, but I 
know of no intelligence test which measures 
them. 

I recall, too, the behavior of two little girls 
Whose mother was taken to a mental hospital 
at the beginning of the summer. The matter 
Was kept a deep secret from these two chil- 
dren for fear they “would not understand.” 
‘The children spent most of the summer with 
the writer's daughter in an incessant game 
of “hospital.” From morning to night this 
game went on outside our living room win- 
dow. Apparently, this preoccupation was the 
direct outcome of the threat they felt in the 
loss of their mother, for with the mother’s 
return the game ceased as suddenly as it had 
begun. To the best of my knowledge it has 
Dot occurred since. Under threat there seem 
to be severe limits imposed upon the breadth 
and character of perception. 


Defense of the Perceptive Field under Threat 


. There is a second effect of threat upon the 
individuals perceptions. ‘This effect has to 
do with the defense reactions induced in the 
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individual on perceiving himself to be threat- 
ened. The perception of threat not only nar- 
rows the field and reduces the possibility of 
wide perceptions, but causes the individual 
to protect and cling to the perceptions he 
already holds. Thus, the possibility of per- 
ceptual changes is reduced and the oppor- 
tunities for new perceptions or learning are 
decreased. Under threat, behavior becomes 
rigid. The fluidity and adaptation which we 
generally associate with intelligent behavior 
is vastly decreased. A number of interesting 
experiments in the past few years have 
demonstrated this phenomenon. Cowen (5), 
for example, illustrated this effect in problem 
solving. 

Our own experiment previously mentioned 
also demonstrated this effect with even very 
mild forms of threat. ‘This rigidity or resist- 
ance of perception to change under threat is 
well known to the layman and is well illus- 
trated in some of the sayings of our culture. 
Such aphorisms as “Nobody ever wins an 
argument” or “You can lead a horse to water 
but you cannot make him drink” seem to be 
illustrations of a vague understanding of the 
Phenomenon in the public mind. It is sur- 
prising that this principle has been so long 
overlooked. 

I think it will be generally agreed that 
intelligent behavior is quite the antithesis of 
rigidity. In the terms we have used in this 
article, intelligent behavior is a function of 
the variety and richness of perception in the 
phenomenal field. Whatever produces nar- 
rowness and rigidity of perception becomes 
an important factor in limiting intelligence. 
If this reasoning is accurate, or even partly 
$0, one is led to wonder about the effects of 
long continued threat upon the development 
of intelligence. What of the child who has 
suffered serious threats to himself for long 
periods of his life, as in the case of the delin- 
quent, for example? Or what of the child 
Who has been seriously deprived of affection 
and warmth from those who surround him 
over a period of years? Is it possible that we 
have created low intelligence in such chil- 
dren? Axline (15, 2) has reported a number 
of cases in which intelligence scores improved 
considerably under therapy. We have ob- 
served similar changes in our own clinical 
practice. 
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It may be argued that, although threat 
seems to reduce perception, some people 
under threat apparently produce more effec- 
tively. I think, however, it is necessary for 
us to distinguish between “threat” and “chal- 
lenge.” In threat, the individual perceives 
himself in jeopardy and feels, in addition, a 
degree of inadequacy to deal effectively with 
the threat perceived. In challenge, the indi- 
vidual perceives himself threatened but feels 
at the same time a degree of adequacy to deal 
with the threat. It would appear that whether 
an event is perceived as threatening or chal- 
lenging is a function of the individual’s feel- 
ing of competence to deal with it. If this 
analysis is correct, it would explain why a 
situation that appears threatening to a person, 
from the viewpoint of an outside observer, 
might one time produce rigidity and another 
highly effective behavior. This description 
of events seems characteristic of the history 
of civilization as well as of individuals, if 
‘Toynbee’s (17) explanation can be given 
credence. He points out that the most pro- 
ductive (more intelligent?) societies are those 
in which the society faces some crisis within 
its capacities to cope with the situation (chal- 
lenge), while societies without crisis or in 
which the crisis is overwhelming produce 
very little or collapse entirely. 


Some Implications of this Conception of 
Intelligent Behavior 

If the conception of intelligence we have 
been discussing in this paper should prove 
accurate, it seems to me to raise serious ques- 
tions about some of our common assumptions 
with respect to intelligence and, at the same 
time, opens some exciting new possibilities 
for the treatment or education of persons we 
have often assumed to be beyond help. It 
implies that our conception of the limiting 
factors of intelligence may have been too nar- 
row. It would suggest perhaps that our very 
point of view with respect to intelligence may 
have resulted in our own tunnel vision, such 
that we have not been able to perceive other 
factors given little attention to this point. 
Perhaps we have been too impressed with 
the limitations upon growth and develop- 
ment which we observe in physical matura- 
tion. We may, for instance, have jumped 
too quickly to the assumption that intelli- 
gent behavior was limited as severely as 
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physical growth and that we have explored 
to exhaustion other factors that may limit 
intelligence. 

I am not suggesting that physiologic limits 
do not exist in respect to intelligence. Iam 
suggesting that we may have conceded too 
early that we had approached those limits. 
There is no doubt that we can demonstrate 
in some cases, such as mongolism, cretinism, 
and the like, that physical factors severely 
limit intelligence. But these cases are com- 
paratively few compared to the so called 
“familial” cases of low intelligence that we 
often assume are hereditary in origin. What 
evidence do we really possess that would lead 
us to the position that an individual of “nor- 
mal” physical condition and vigor may be 
limited in his capacity for effective behavior 
by some physical condition? We assume 
there must be such factors operating because 
we cannot explain his handicap otherwise. 
‘That biological science has not yet been able 
to demonstrate such physical bases has not 
deterred us in this. On the contrary, we have 
simply deplored the lack of sufficient advance 
in that discipline to demonstrate our con- 
clusion! I should like to suggest that this 
may not be their failure but ours. Until it 
can be definitely established that limitations 
exist as biological functions, our task as psy- 
chologists is to assume that they may just as 
well be social or psychological in character 
and to work just as hard exploring the mat- 
ter in our discipline as we expect the biologist 
to work in his. 

Let us, for example, explore to the very 
fullest the possibility that in those cases where 
we cannot demonstrate biologic impairment, 
the limitations upon intelligence may be 
psychological. If it turns out not to be true, 
we shall find out in time. I do not believe 
we can afford to limit the places where we 
look by the pre-perceptions we have about 
the matter. Our responsibility here is too 
great. Education, to name but the most 
obvious of our social institutions, has in large 
measure predicated its goals and methods on 
a concept of humanity with certain static 
limitations on intelligence, If these limita- 
tions are not static, it is up to us as psycholo- 
gists to find out. ‘The task of the scientist is 
to question, not to be content with answers. 
We cannot afford to accept an undemon- 
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strated point of view that prevents us from 
asking questions, 


Some Implications for Intelligence Testing 


If the concepts of intelligence we have been 
discussing prove accurate, another area of 
Psychological thought toward which we must 
cast a quizzical eye is the area of intelligence 
testing. This is particularly important at a 
time when our culture has come to accept 
these instruments as trustingly as the family 
doctor's prescription. If our approach to 
intelligent behavior as a function of the 
variety and richness of the perceptual field is 
a valid consideration, we need to ask regard- 
ing these tests at least the following questions: 

1. Is our sampling of the perceptive field 
truly adequate? If I lived for years in a 
prison cell, I presume I should become expert 
in perceptions about that cell. Unfortunately, 
they would be of little value outside the 
Prison walls, but can it truthfully be said that 
my perceptions are less rich or varied, or only 
that they are less rich and varied about things 
I have not had opportunity to experience? 
Is the delinquent, with rich and varied per- 
ceptions on how to elude the police, less intel- 
ligent or has he simply not perceived things 
society wishes he had? 

2. Since perceptions are always closely 
affected by need, by whose need shall we 
sample perceptions—yours, mine, society's, the 
subject's own? I suspect that in terms of his 
OWn needs and perceptions the subject might 
be deemed quite brilliant, though he might or 
might not appear so from the point of view 
of society. For the most part our tests are 
based on the assumption that academic, upper 
middle-class, intellectual perceptions are im- 
portant. But are they? Can we assume that 
the expert machinist, who can perceive things 
“out of this world” for most of the rest of us 
about a piece of stock on his lathe, is less 
intelligent than a diplomat who perceives 
many things about foreign affairs? Can we 

€ SO sure of our values as to call one bright 
and the other dull? Can we blame the 
machinist for his lack of perception about 
foreign affairs without asking the diplomat 
to be equally skilled in the machinists field 
of perceptions? 

3. Finally, if perceptions are affected by the 
factors we have discussed in this paper, is it 
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fair to sample intelligence irrespective of the 
control of such factors? Shall we, for 
example, examine the child who has lacked 
opportunity to perceive, has possessed a con- 
cept of self or been so threatened over a long 
period of time so as to have been unable to 
perceive what we wish to sample without 
consideration of those factors? Shall we over- 
look such factors and be satisfied that the 
perceptions important to us are not there, or 
shall we seek for ways to make it possible for 
the child to have them? Shall we assume 
that our failure to discover a particular per- 
ception present in the field is, ipso facto, evi- 
dence of lack of capacity; or seek to discover 
why it is not? On the positive side of the 
Picture, if the concepts we have here been 
discussing are sound, there is reason to be- 
lieve that intelligence may be far less immu- 
table than we have thought. It may be that 
we can do far more than we have dreamed 
we could. Perhaps we may even be able to 
create intelligence! 


Implications for Constructive Action 


Who can say, for example, what results we 
might be able to achieve by a systematic effort 
to remove or decrease the effectiveness of the 
limitations on perception discussed in this 
paper? It is fascinating to speculate on the 
possibilities one might try in constructing a 
situation for a child, or adult, consciously 
designed to minimize the limitations imposed 
on perception by physical condition, environ- 
ment, goals, the individual’s self concept, and 
the effects of perceived personal threat. 

If the position we have taken is accurate, 
it would suggest that there is much we can 
do (a) to free individuals from the restraints 
upon perception and (b) to provide the 
opportunities for perception to occur. 

I. First and most obviously, we should be 
able to discover and make available to far 
more people the means to achieve better 
physical condition. We have already done a 
good deal in this area but much needs yet to 
be done. Who can say, for instance, what 
completely adequate medical care for all our 
people might mean a generation hence? 

2. If this discussion has merit, there lies the 
possibility of providing experiences for people 
that will make adequate perceptions possible. 
We have tried to do this in our schools, but 
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have not always accomplished it. We have 
succeeded very well in gathering information 
and in making it available to students. We 
have not succeeded too well in making such 
information meaningful. Can it be that the 
decreases in school success with advance 
through the school years is more a function 
of lack of meaning for students than lack of 
intelligence? Is it enough to assume that 
experience provided by us to the student is 
truly provided when he is free to experience 
it? Has the child in school, who is so wor- 
ried about his relationship with his peers that 
he cannot perceive what bis book is saying, 
truly been provided opportunity to perceive? 
In our training of children of “low intelli- 
gence,” we often provide situations wherein 
they are carefully taught to perform repeat- 
edly a simple act. Is it possible that in so 
doing we may be further narrowing their 
fields of perception and building self concepts 
that produce even narrower perceptive fields? 
What kinds of environments could we con- 
struct that might more effectively result in 
increased perception? Such experiments as 
Lippitt and White (10) have carried on with 
democratic and autocratic environments sug- 
gest some possibilities, but we need to know 
much more. Perhaps we could learn to build 
such environments from observing with 
greater care and understanding the methods 
of good teachers. 
3. Who can say what possible effects might 
occur from a systematic release of the indi- 
vidual’s perceptions by the satisfaction of his 
most pressing needs or goals? We college 
professors insist we can produce more, which 
is another way of saying perceive more, when 
we have the leisure time to do so, when we 
are freed from the necessity of spending our 
time satisfying our needs for sheer existence. 
Can this be less true of others? It is possible 
that the child with needs of love, affection, 
status, prestige, or a girl friend might also be 
freed to perceive more widely and richly, if 
we could but find ways of helping him satisfy 
his needs. Ordinarily, we pay a good deal 
of attention to the physical needs of a child, 
understanding that with these needs unful- 
filled, he makes a poor student. Is there any 
good reason to suppose his psychological 
needs are less pressing or less important in 
freeing him to perceive widely and accu- 
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rately? We spend much time and energy 
trying to find ways of “motivating” people 
or blaming them for not being motivated to 
do what we need them to do. We assume 
that if permitted to seek their own needs, 
people will not satisfy ours. Perhaps we 
should get further by helping them satisfy 
their needs; they might then be free to satisfy 
ours. 

4. Most of our educational methods are 
directed at the provision of perceptions for 
the student. He is lectured, required, shown, 
exhorted, and coerced to perceive what some- 
one thinks he should. It seems possible that 
with equal energy devoted to the matter of 
creating needs, goals, and values in students, 
rich and varied perceptions might be more 
efficiently produced. 

What effects might we be able to produce 
by providing experiences that build adequate 
concepts of self in children and adults? What 
differences in the richness and variety of per- 
ception might result from a generation of 
people with “IT can” rather than “I can't” 
conceptions of themselves? What possibilities 
of increased perceptions and hence of in- 
creased intelligence might accrue to such a 
program? Clinical experience has demon- 
strated frequently how a changed perception 
of self as a more adequate personality can 
free children for improved school perform- 
ance, for example. 

What would happen if we were consciously 
and carefully to set about the task of pro- 
viding experiences that would lead people 
to conceptions of themselves as adequate, 
worthy, self-respecting people? If freedom 
to perceive is a function of adequate percep- 
tions of self, it should not surprise us that 
the child who perceives himself as unwanted, 
inacceptable, unable, or unliked bebaves in 
rigid fashion. It should be possible, too, to 
reverse this process and produce more ade- 
quate perceptions by systematic efforts at 
producing more adequate definitions of self. 
The possibilities seem tremendous but we 
have scarcely scratched the surface of this 
problem. 

Finally, if threat to the individual bas as 
important effects as seem indicated in this 
discussion, the removal of threat would seem 
a most important factor to consider in the 
release of the individual to perceive more 
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INTELLIGENCE FROM A PERCEPTUAL POINT OF VIEW 


adequately. “The work of Rogers (12) and 
his students in client centered therapy has 
already illustrated to some degree what possi- 
bilities freeing the individual to perceive 
more adequately may accomplish through the 
provision of a permissive nonthreatening rela- 
tionship between counselor and client. We 
have already mentioned the effects Axline (1, 
2) has reported following a permissive, non- 
threatening form of play therapy. 

Such effects do not seem limited to the 
therapeutic situation, however. A number of 
Workers have applied this principle of per- 
missiveness to the classroom situation with 
equally gratifying results. Experiments in 
student centered teaching at Syracuse (6) 
have led many of us to believe in the tre- 
mendous educational possibilities in the re- 
moval of threat. 

‘This paper has asked many questions. 
Indeed, it has asked far more questions than 
it has presumed to answer. That, it seems 
to me, is the function of theory. ‘The picture 
of intelligence presented here as it seems from 
a phenomenological viewpoint may be accu- 
rate or false or, more likely, partly true and 
partly false. Only time and the industry of 
many observers can check its adequacy or 
inadequacy. It seems to me to pose problems 
that are both exciting and challenging. If it 
Proves as stimulating to the reader as it has 
to the author, I shall rest content that a theory 
has achieved its purpose. 
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A COMPARISON OF THREE EXTINCTION PROCEDURES 
FOLLOWING HEART RATE CONDITIONING 


J. M. NOTTERMAN,! W. N. SCHOENFELD, AND P. J. BERSH2 
Columbia University 


mental comparison of three different 
extinction procedures used with a con- 
ditioned response of the human heart. ‘The 
heart conditioned response (CR), a depres- 
sion in rate, Was established following a 
method described earlier (4). This method 
is based on operations characteristic of lab- 
oratory procedures used for the development 
of “experimental anxiety” (6). One focus of 
interest in the case of such conditioned 
autonomic behavior lies in the changes in 
strength of these CR’s under various post- 
acquisition treatments. Accordingly, three 
extinction procedures were tried: (a) simple 
extinction in which the reinforcing stimulus 
t this instance, electric shock) was omitted; 
b) prior verbal instruction to the subject that 
the reinforcing stimulus is to be omitted, plus 
the actual omission of it; and (¢), providing 
the subject with an avoidance response which 
would, according to verbal instruction, fore- 
stall the reinforcing stimulus. 


MerHop 


Essentially, the apparatus, described elsewhere (4), 
consisted of a cardiograph, shock circuit, and tone- 
« oscillator circuit, The shock, 30 volts a.c, Was 
administered by means of two electrodes strapped 
to the palmar and dorsal sides of the left hand. 
The subject (S) received a tone of 750 cps, approxi- 
mately 20 db, through a headset. The tone was 
presented for a duration of one second, and the 
shock for six seconds. On trials during which 
shock followed tone, a six-second interval separated 
the paired stimuli. There were three phases of the 
experiment, occurring in the following order: (a) 
determination of basal (preconditioning) heart-rate 
response to the tone, (6) conditioning, and (c) 
extinction. The first two phases were the same for 
all of the 30 male college students who served as 
Ss in the experiment. For extinction, however, 
these Ss were randomly assigned to one of the three 
different procedures.8 All phases were administered 
ina single session lasting approximately 105 
minutes. 
As S entered the laboratory, he was asked to 
strip to the waist, and to sit in a chair. The experi- 
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8 Some of the data relating to the performance of ten 
of these Ss (the non-instructed group, to be described 
shortly) have been reported in another paper (5). 
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menter (E) then placed the cardiograph lead over 
the apex of S's heart (lead IV of EKG), with the 
“free” electrode strapped to his left foot. A third 
electrode was used as a ground, and was placed 
over the xiphoid process. While this was being 
done, the following remarks were made to S: 
This is an experiment to determine your 
heart-rate reaction to tone, and your heart-rate 
reaction to electric shock. You will hear a 
series of tones through this headset which will 
soon be placed over your cars. A little later 
in the experiment, you will receive a series of 
electric shocks administered to your left hand; 
you will not be shocked through the electrodes 
I am now placing on your chest and left leg. 
These electrodes enable me to record your heart 
action. The shocks you will receive will be 
strong enough for you to feel them, but will 
not be strong enough to do you any harm. 
Remember that they will just pass through your 
hand, and not your body. Please try not to 
make any unnecessary movements. I will be 
keeping a continuous record of your heart 
action while you are in here, and since the 
apparatus is necessarily very sensitive, your 
moving around too much would interfere with 
the recording. 


The E then left §’s room and centered the appa- 
ratus room, some 15 feet away. S's room Was 
sound-resistant; inadvertent apparatus cues were 
minimal. A pair of leads in a shielded cable were 
run from S to the voltage amplifier of the cardio- 
graph. The basal trials were begun immediately 
thereafter; a series of 20 one-second tones, spaced 
irregularly one to two minutes apart, was sent 
through the headset, S's cardiogram being taken 
continuously from about 30 seconds before to about 
30 seconds after each tone. Heart rate measures 
Were taken by determining the period of the last 
two heart cycles immediately preceding onset of 
tone, and the period of the last two cycles in the 
six-second interval following tone (and, therefore, 
immediately preceding shock on the subsequent 
tone-shock trials). These measures, called the 
“pretone” and “posttone” heart rate, respectively, 
were then converted to beats per minute. 
$ Following the basal series, conditioning was begun 
immediately for all Ss without further instruction. 
This phase consisted of 18 trials, of which 11 were 
tone-shock pairings, and seven were tone-alone 
trials. The reinforcement schedule of these 18 trials 
was as follows: the first five in the series were tone. 
shock, the remaining 13 were randomly interspersed 
tone-shock trials (six) and tone-alone trials (seven). 
The randomization of reinforced and unreinforced 
trials was not begun with the first trial, because it 
has been found that responses become conditioned 
more readily under partial reinforcement schedules 
if some response strength is built up initially with 
regular reinforcement (3)- K 
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ExTINCTION FoLLowING HEART RATE CONDITIONING 


It may be noted here that the first occasion on 
which tone is followed by shock (trial 1 of con- 
ditioning) is, as far as S's heart-rate response to 
tone is concerned, just another basal trial. It is 
only upon the second trial of conditioning that the 
tone can be considered as a stimulus in the process 
of developing CS properties. For this reason, in 
the computations and graphs reported, the first trial 
of conditioning has been treated as still another 
basal trial. Similarly, the first trial of extinction 
has been treated as the last trial of conditioning. 
In addition, this makes possible a cross comparison 
with data previously reported (4, 5), which had 
been similarly treated. 

The three extinction groups to which §s were 
then randomly assigned were treated as follows: 
Group I, the “non-instructed" group, was started 
on extinction without being so informed. Eleven 
tone-alone trials, spaced one to two minutes apart, 
were administered to this group. Group Il, the 
“instructed” group, was read the following state- 
ment, immediately following the first extinction 
trial: “From now on, you will not be shocked any 
more following tone presentation.” A series of 10 
additional tone-alone trials, as for Group I, was 
then presented. Group Il, the “instructed-avoid- 
ance” group, was read the following statement 
immediately following the first extinction trial: 
“From now on, you will not be shocked any more 
following tone presentation, provided you tap this 
key as soon as you hear the tone. Keep your hand 
near the key.” A telegraph key was then put in 
position on the table, near S's right hand. A 
simple adjustment, requiring but a second or two, 
Placed the key in a circuit; pressure on the key 
closed an electric contact, and resulted in a mark 
being made on the EKG tape. ‘Ten more tone-alone 
trials were then given, as for the previous groups. 


REsuLTs 


A trial-by-trial plot of the acquisition and 
extinction of the conditioned response is 
given in Figures 1 and 2, respectively. The 
former is based on the trial-by-trial means of 
the pretone minus posttone heart rate differ 
ences for all 30 experimental Ss; the latter 
Eives these means for the 10 Ss in each of the 
three extinction groups separately. 5 

‘The data entering into Figures 1 and 2 are 
shown in Figure 3 in more compact form. 
‘The points to the left of the broken vertical 
line represent acquisition data pooled by sec- 
tions of three trials. Thus, point B-1 is the 
mean of trials 19 and 20 of the basal series, 
and trial 1 of conditioning; this point is 
therefore a mean of 90 readin. trials 
for each of 30 Ss. Point 17-E is the mean of 
trials 17 and 18 of conditioning, and trial 1 
of extinction. ‘The data to the right of the 
broken vertical line are for extinction; the 
last point is for trials 8, 9, 10, and 11. 
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Fic. 1. ACQUISITION OF CONDITIONED HEART-RATE 
RESPONSE UNDER A PARTIAL REINFORCEMENT 
ScHEDULE. PoINT E Is THE First 
TRIAL OF EXTINCTION. 
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Filo. 2. EXTINCTION OF CONDITIONED HEART-RATE 
RESPONSE UNDER THREE DIFFERENT PROCEDURES. 
OPEN CIRCLES, NON-INSTRUCTED GROUP; 
SoLiD CRcLEs, INSTRUCTED GROUP; TRI- 
ANGLES, INSTRUCTED-AVOIDANCE GROUP. 
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Fic. 3. AcQUISITION AND EXTINCTION OF Conni- 
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The data of Table 1 afford a statistical 
comparison of the different extinction proce- 
dures. For each § the mean difference in 
pretone minus posttone heart rate was deter- 
mined for the first five and the last five trials 
of extinction. Intergroup comparisons were 
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then made in terms of these first five trial 
and last five trial measures. Wilcoxon's non- 
parametric tests for significance (7) weré 
used in all cases. 

In general, the curve of acquisition pre- 
sented in Figure 1 is fairly typical of condi- 
tioning curves normally secured with other 
responses (2). A comparison of conditioned 
heart rate data resulting from regular vs. 
irregular reinforcement techniques is made 
elsewhere (5)4 Of chief interest in the 
present study are the extinction curves shown 
in Figure 2. The characteristics of these 
functions may be summarized as follows: 
the non-instructed group reveals little tend- 
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data of ‘Table 1 reveal the following chief 
features of interest: 

Non-instructed vs. instructed. ‘The mean 
pretone minus mean posttone values for the 
two groups are not si ificantly different for 
the first five trials of extinction, but are dif- 
ferent at the .or level for the last five. This 
finding receives support from previous studies 
involving the variable of verbal information 
prior to extinction (e.g. 7). 

Non-instructed vs. instructed-avoidance. 
This comparison indicates a difference sig- 
nificant at the .01 level for the first five trials, 
as well as for the last five trials. The addi- 
tion of an avoidance response to the verbal 


TABLE 1 


INDIVIDUAL AND GROUP MEAN PRETONE AND 


THE 


First FIvE TRIALS * 


MEAN PosTTONE HEART RATES (IN BEATS PER MINUTE) FOR 
First FIVE AND LAST FIVE EXTINCTION TRIALS 


Last FIvE TRIALS * 


SUBJ EcTs Grove I Grove II Grou Il Grour IT Grou II Grou HI 
Pre Post Pre Post Pre Post Pre Post Pre Post Pre Post 

1 75.7 63.8 72.2 60.2 78.7 80.9 81.2 62.5 69.1 67.3 77.5 77-3 

2 87.9 85.8 74.3 75.1 62.8 68.6 89.6 82.0 71.3 70.9 63.6 64.1 

3 71.5 69.3 85.5 84.5 69.0 70.1 69.6 66.9 88.7 87.0 71.3 70.9 

4 87.4 83.7 77.8 73.6 59.8 62.5 90.5 85.4 72.7 69.9 62.3 62.0 

5 84.1 74-3 77-8 79.4 76.3 70.2 81.8 75.0 73:2 72-4 71-9 72.7 

6 87.8 BIL.7 88.5 84.7 61.4 63.5 84.1 79-1 86.1 88.3 67.1 62.7 

y 54.1 46.3 73.6 67.1 64.6 64.5 53.7 46.7 65.3 64.8 64.9 66.3 

8 66.9 65.3 92.8 89.1 95.6 101.6 70.4 65.3 86.9 83.7 89.8 94.4 

9 72.5 66.9 64.9 56.8 74.4 68.1 64.2 63.2 60.2 55.1 75.8 69.8 

10 68.6 63.1 63.7 59.2 73.0 71.4 69.9 62.1 61.5 66.2 76.2 76.6 
Group Mean 75.7 70.0 77.1 73.0 JI1.6 72.1 75.5 68.8 73-5 72.6 72.0 7.7 


* Group I, non-instructed; Group Il, instructed; Group II, instructed-avoidance. 


ency, if any, to decrease in response strength; 
the instructed group shows a gradual decrease 
in magnitude of the conditioned response; 
and the instructed-avoidance group reveals a 
marked drop in level immediately after ex- 
tinction commences, with a low strength 
being maintained thereafter. ‘The extinction 
phase of Figure 3 emphasizes these inter- 
group differences by pooling the data of the 
first three, second three, and last four trials 
of each group. 


Intergroup comparisons afforded by the 


4 Complete trial-by-trial data for each S§ may be 
secured from the American Documentation Institute, 
1719 N Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C., by ordering 
Document 3425, remitting $1.00, for 35 mm. microfilm, 
or $3.60 for 6 x 8 photocopies. 

5]Jn order to verify these observations, the means 
for the first five and last five trials within each group 
were compared by Wilcoxon's nonparametric test for 
paired items. The results support the picture given by 
Figure 2—only the instructed group's decrease in mag- 


information factor apparently results in a 
much more rapid extinction than is the case 
with instructions alone. 

Instructed vs. instructed-avoidance. The 
direct comparison made here serves further 
to emphasize the effect of the avoidance re- 
sponse. The difference between the means 
for the first five trials is significant between 
the .05 and .02 levels. The data for the last 
five trials are not significant. Thus, the 
chief effect of the avoidance response appar- 
ently takes place during the initial stages of 
extinction. 

Discussion 

In examining possible explanations of this 
difference between the instructed and the 
during the course of 
(.06>p>.05). The 


level remains high 
instructed-avoidance 


nitude of the conditioned response 
extinction approaches significance 
non-instructed group's response 
throughout extinction; that for the 
group remains low. 
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instructed-avoidance group, probably the first 
hypothesis to be entertained is that the very 
movement of S in pressing the key (avoid- 
ance response) results in an acceleration of 
the heart rate. This acceleration, in turn, 
counters the conditioned deceleration in heart 
rate and makes for an artifactual “pseudo- 
extinction.” In order to test this hypothesis 
experimentally, it was necessary to use a 
control group of ten Ss. ‘This control group 
was given a basal series of 20 tone-alone trials, 
just as the experimental groups, except that 
no shock electrodes were placed on the hand. 
In the preliminary instruction, Ss were told, 
“This is an experiment to determine your 
heart-rate reaction to tone.” No reference to 
shock was made. Upon completion of the 
preconditioning series, the experimenter 
Placed the key in front of the control Ss (in 
the same position as for the experimental $s) 
and said, “From now on, I want you to press 
this key as soon as you hear the tone signal.” 
This phase of the control group’s perform- 
ance corresponded to the extinction phase 
of the instructed-avoidance group. Pretone 
and posttone heart-rate records were taken 
throughout. ‘The results indicated that there 
Was no significant change in heart rate 
(acceleration or deceleration) for the control 
group during the test period (mean pretone 
heart rate was 73.5 b/m; mean posttone, 
72.7 b/m). 

‘The possible influence upon the heart rate 
of the motor response per se is not completely 
rejected by the above finding. It may be 
argued that the instructed-avoidance group 
Pressed the key harder and faster than the 
control group, the former being more highly 
motivated. Data are not available to deter- 
mine whether the instructed-avoidance group 
actually did press harder, but complete data 
are available to check upon the latency of the 
motor response. These data indicate that 
there is no significant difference in reaction 
time between the two groups; indeed, what 
difference exists reveals that the control group 
Was the more rapid of the two (a median of 
0.50 sec. for the control; 0.65 sec. for the 
experimental). 

In view of the above. findings, the rapid 
decrease in response strength of the in- 
Structed-avoidance group may be tentatively 
tegarded as a valid extinction phenomenon, 
and not as an artifact of the motor response. 

though prior verbal information itself 
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facilitates extinction, as revealed by the data 
of Group Il, a comparison of Group II with 
Group Il indicates that a much more rapid 
extinction is engendered by the use of avoid- 
ance instructions plus an avoidance response. 
How much of this speedier extinction may be 
attributed to the avoidance instructions 
variable, however, and how much to the 
avoidance response itself cannot be com- 
pletely determined from the present data, 


SUMMARY 


An experiment was performed to determine 
the effect of three different post-acquisition 
Procedures upon the course of extinction of 
a conditioned heart-rate response in humans. 
‘The response was conditioned under a par- 
tial reinforcement schedule, with electric 
shock as the reinforcing agent. In a group 
extinguished without prior information (the 
non-instructed group), the conditioned re- 
sponse showed little tendency to decline in 
strength over 11 extinction trials. Following 
the first extinction trial, both an instructed 
and an instructed-avoidance group were told 
that they would no longer be shocked. In 
the latter instance, however, Ss were told that 
the shock would be omitted only if they 
made a specific motor response (tapping a 
telegraph key) whenever the conditioned 
stimulus (tone) was presented. Although in 
the case of the instructed group the strength 
of the conditioned response declined progres- 
sively, the addition of the avoidance response 
for the instructed-avoidance group led to a 
much more rapid extinction. 
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AN EXPERIMENTAL INVESTIGATION OF THE HYPNOTIC DREAM! 
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dream would seem to be an excellent 
method for the experimental explora- 
tion of the normal sleeping dream. As Luria 
has amply demonstrated (6), hypnosis can 
provide an in vito approach which obviates 
many of the controls necessary in in vivo 
experiments. The experimenter, using hyp- 
nosis, can frequently circumvent many of the 
problems of uncontrolled variables which 
plague clinical research. ‘The method is con- 
sequently tempting. However, phenotypes 
must be presumed until genotypes can 
demonstrated. And, until this, the hypnotic 
dream must be studied for itself and generali- 
zation beyond the data must be reserved. 
The present paper is an exploratory study 
of the hypnotic dream per se. It is essentially 
an extension of the works of Klein (4) and 
Farber and Fisher (1), which were more 
demonstrative than experimental. It is an 
attempt to relate the response to two vari- 
ables: the organismic and the stimulus. ‘The 
questions asked are: how are reaction time, 
dream duration, recall, and dream alteration 
related to. ego-involving stimuli; and does 
any relationship exist between response vari- 
ables and organismic factors such as social- 
emotional adjustment and intelligence. 


As first glance the hypnotically induced 


PROCEDURE 


Prior to the experiment, 16 psychologically naive 
college students were taught to dream under hyp- 
nosis. During practice they were encouraged to 
“dream the same as you do at night.” The experi- 
ment was begun when subjects (Ss) could no longer 
distinguish between their hypnotic dreams and their 
normal sleeping dreams. 

The Ss were randomly selected only to the extent 

that volunteers for such an experiment are random. 
Test results showed that ranges of intelligence and 
emotional adjustment were large, including the 
lowest and highest deciles. 
. The stimuli were 50 statements of an ego-involv- 
ing nature: You overhear somebody say that he 
wishes he had your personality. You are accused 
of being a social climber, etc. These were ob- 
tained by having each member of a class in psy- 
chology list several items following a discussion of 
ego-involvement. 


1'This study was made possible by a grant from th: 
Research Council, Florida State Unt 0: 


The items were edited, to make them generally 
applicable, and then given to 40 college students 
(20 males and 20 females) to rank on a seven-point 
scale. The ranking yielded 20 items paired in 
dispersion and distance from either side of a zero 

int. ‘These 20 were paraphrased and ten neutral 
items added: You have fish for Friday dinner, etc. 
The result was 50 items fairly equally balanced 
around a neutral point. Immediately prior to ex- 
perimentation, each S ranked this final set of 
stimuli on a seven-point scale. 

To determine the effects of ego-involvement, the 
rankings were divided into three groups. Rankings 
one and two (markedly ego-enhancing) were called 
“plus.” Rankings six and seven (markedly ego- 
assaulting) were called “minus,” the remaining 
rankings “neutral” This division, while arbitrary, 
was supported by the fact that the extreme rankings 
tended to be stable: items thus ranked would be 
ranked similarly by all Ss. Although there was 
some shift of items in the neutral range, only rarely 
would a neutral item be ranked in the extremes. 

Farber and Fisher (1) indicate that the character- 
istics of a dream may be influenced by a change in 
the people present. We attempted to control this 
by having the same people present for each S. For 
males this was either (or both) of the experimenters. 
Each female, however, was requested to bring a 
“chaperone.” She was asked to bring someone 
towards whom she had no intense emotional feel- 
ings, either attraction or dislike. ‘This generally 
was the girl's roommate. All experimentation Was 
conducted in a soundproof room. Dreams were 
timed by having the S raise his hand when he began 
each dream and lower it on its completion. 

After dreaming to the 50 items (an average of 
three one-hour sessions) the Ss were randomly 
divided into an experimental and a control group. 
The control group immediately repeated the 50 
stimuli. ‘The experimental group was given a dis- 
cussion of the theory of dream symbolization 
including dream work, the censor, and manifest 
and latent content. The experimental group then 
repeated the 50 items, again keeping the same 
people present. 

The results of this repetition are not included in 
the present experiment, which is restricted to quan- 
titative findings. When possible, however, we have 
repeated the statistical computations on this second 
group of data as a check on the first. ‘The data 
(obtained from the repetition) may be found in 
parentheses. 


REsuLTs 


Reaction Time and Dream Duration 


The reaction times and duration of dreams 
were compared by the mean variation 
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method (5, p. 67). The results show no 
reliable differences suggesting that ego-in- 
volvement has no influence on either. The 
data are summarized in Table 1. There is 
also no apparent relationship between dream 
duration and reaction time: rho=—0.196-0.26. 


TABLE 1 


RsAcTION TIME AND DURATION OF DREAMS TO 
‘THREE TyPEs OF EGO-INVOLVING STIMULI 


PLus NEUTRAL Minus 

Reaction Mw 14.51 12.34 14.27 
(15.81) (13.07) (14.55) 

5 7.59 5.79 6.30 
(12.97) (8.75) (10.57) 

Duration Mw 13.71 13.85 15.14 
(12.23) (13.01) (14.12) 

$% 6.70 

mn 5-99 4-49 a 
(3.08) (3.15) (5.10) 

PN PM NM 

Reaction 1* 0.59 0.06 0.55 
(0.59) (0.26) (0.34) 

Duration 1* 0.04 0.23 0.23 
(0.24) (0.66) (0.26) 


* For 15 df, t+ must be at least 2.131 to be reliable 
at the 5 per cent level. The numbers in parentheses 
are obtained from the repeated experiment. See text, 


‘The data in ‘Table 1 tend to conceal a 
marked personal equation. Inspection of the 
Protocols showed that each S had his own 
speed of reaction and dream duration, gen- 
erally consistent within a few seconds. ‘This 
personal equation was also evidenced in the 
narratives. Music majors tended to dream 
about music; the journalism student dreamed 
about newswriting; the camera fan dreamed 
about photography. One male § dreamed 
repeatedly of nude females. We tactfully 
made no inquiry. 

The data may give some indication of the 
answer to the classical question: how long 
does a dream last. ‘The length of the average 
hypnotic dream is ten to fifteen seconds. ‘The 
range of individual dream duration is large: 
One second to five minutes. 


The Relation of Alteration to Stimulus Tone 

‘The main consideration of the experiment 
Was the behavior of the “dream work”: the 
alteration (symbolization) of the stimulus 
material. A dream was classified as being 
either an alteration or a repetition of the 
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stimulus. Dreams which were essentially a 
reduplication or a continuation of the stimu- 
lus (or, frequently, both) were classified as 
“Tepeat.” Dreams which contained definite 
elements of typical dream distortion were 
classified as “alteration.” ‘The term alteration 
Was used to distinguish the phenomenon 
from symbolization as conventionally used. 

‘Two examples of “repeat” to the stimulus 
“You are accused of being a social climber,” 
are: “I was walking down the hall when I 
heard these two girls say this. I was furious 
and asked them what they meant... .” 
“When I heard this I made up my mind that 
I would try to find out why they said this and 
do something about it.” 

Examples of “alteration” (same stimulus) 
are: “I was climbing up a ladder. There 
were people all around. They seemed to be 
mad at me, but I kept climbing.” “It seems 
that my roommate said this. I don’t exactly 
remember, but I remember that the room was 
all in white. It had a white bed, and a white 
dresser, and white walls. ‘This was very 
strange to me because I knew it wasn’t like 
that. Then I ran out of the room.” 

‘The dreams were scored independently by 
the two experimenters. Most samples of 50 
dreams showed 100 per cent agreement. 
Lowest agreement was 92 per cent. An occa- 
sional dream would be classified as “repeat” 
by one scorer and “alteration” by the other. 
If discussion did not resolve the disagree- 
ment, the classification was assigned ran- 
domly. This happened in less than 1 per 
cent of the judgments. 

Because of the close agreement between 
judges, no reliability coefficients were com- 
puted. It is believed that the agreement well 
exceeds that necessary for making group 
comparisons. 

The first consideration was whether the 
distribution of alteration in each of the stimu- 
lus categories (plus, minus, and neutral) was 
the result of stimulus tone or chance. ‘To 
determine this a chi square was obtained 
between the observed and expected frequen- 
cies. ‘The expected frequency in this, and 
subsequent cases, was obtained from the pro- 
portional number of dreams in each category. 
In a strict sense, our use of chi square may 
not be defensible as there is some question 
of cell independence. It is felt, however, that 
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the conclusions are not influenced by the 
choice of statistic. 

A chi square of 5.21 (p between 5 and 10 
per cent) was obtained. This is probably a 
chance variation as a similar chi square from 
the second group of data had a probability 
at the 60 per cent level of confidence. ‘The 
results indicate no tendency to alter any 
particular type of stimulus used in this 
experiment. 


The Relation of Dream Alteration to Emo- 
tional Adjustment and Intelligence 


The unexpected findings of the experiment 
were the relations between dream alteration 
and personality adjustment. Personality 
adjustment was measured by two tests: The 
Social Security-Insecurity Test (SI) by 
Maslow, et al. (7) and the Minnesota Multi- 
phasic Personality Inventory (MMPI) of 
McKinley and Hathaway (2). 

The SI is a 75-item inventory, designed to 
measure adjustment in the area of social 
security. ‘The MMPI is a 560-item inventory. 
It has separate scales for Hypochondriasis 
(Hs), Depression (D), Hysteria (Hy), 
Psychopathic Deviate (Pd), Masculinity-fem- 
inity (Mf), Paranoia (Pa), Psychasthenia 
(Pr), Schizophrenia (Sc), and Hypomania 
(Ma). It also has several validating scales. 
Two of these were used, F and K. The F 
scale, originally designed to check sorting and 
clerical errors, has been found to correlate 
with adjustment. ‘The K scale was designed 
to control the effects of the attitude of the 
person taking the test, 

We had originally designed the experiment 
to include only Ss of average social-emotional 
adjustment. ‘To check this, each S was given 
the SI. On scoring several of these it became 
apparent that there was a relationship be- 
tween the amount of dream alteration and 
the adjustment scores. ‘To check this fur- 
ther, the MMPI was given. ‘The relation 
between the number of alterations and the 
scores on the SI and the MMPI may be found 
in Table 2. 

‘The results given in Table 2 indicate a 
definite relation between hypnotic dream 
alteration and test scores. ‘This relationship 
may be stated: the better the adjustment of 
the individual, the greater the amount of 
alteration he produces. The correlation be- 
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TABLE 2 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN DREAM ALTERATION AND 
ADJUSTMENT SCORES 


== তত 


SI *574 (564) 

MMPI 
F —.028 (=-.০24) 
K 720 (.577) 
Hs — .004 (.003) 
D =.235 (-.338) 
Hy —.211  (-.236) 
Pa —.341 (-.522) 
Ps —.288 (-.243) 
Sc —.088 (—.099) 
Ma —.I51  (—.079) 


tween SI scores and alteration is reliable at 
the 5 per cent level (Fisher's 2). Although 
none of the correlations with the MMPI (ex- 
cept that with the K scale) is reliable, the 
chance of obtaining eight negative correla- 
tions, assuming zero correlation, is 1 in 256. 

To check the relationship further, correla- 
tions were computed between intelligence and 
alteration and intelligence and adjustment. 
The measure of intelligence was the Ameri- 
can Council on Education Psychological Ex- 
amination (ACE). This test has three sub- 
scales: Quantitative (Q), Linguistic (L), and 
a Total Score (T). We found small correla- 
tions between the ACE and SI scores. ‘This 
was partialled out. ‘The original correlations 
and the partialled correlations may be found 


in Table 3. 


TABLE 3 


CoRRELATION BETWEEN ADJUSTMENT SCORES (SI), 
INTELLIGENCE SCORES (Q, L, AND 'T) AND 
ALTERATION (Sy) 


PRoDucT MOMENT CORRELATIONS 


r Q ; " 
CELL As IEE er SE CEM 
SI *327 *307 343 
Sy -367 *339 *382 
Tsilsy *574 
HUT EN ABEL Te mate 


PARTIAL CORRELATIONS 


LE. AMR ot J lo ME MACTIONS Lat MEISE Sea 


SySLQ ‘515 
SySLL *520 
SySL.T 510 
SyQ.SI 231 
SyL.SI -334 
SyT.SI +240 


EELS esl oO LOLS Ete 


* Correlations exceeding .482 are reliable at the 5 Per 
cent level. 
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‘The results shown in Table 3 support the 
thesis that there is a real relationship between 
dream alteration and adjustment. The data 
also suggest a slight relationship between al- 
teration and intelligence. 


Rejections 


Occasionally no dream followed the pres- 
entation of the stimulus. We have called 
this a rejection. ‘There was no stimulus that 
all Ss rejected; some Ss rejected none. Feel- 
ing that rejections might have some sig- 
nificance, we determined the number of re- 
jections from plus, minus, and neutral stimuli 
and computed the chi square between this and 
the expected frequency. The expected fre- 
quency was determined from the total num- 
ber of dreams in each category. 

‘The chi square obtained was 2.63. For 
2 d], this is between the 20 and 10 per cent 
levels. It indicates that this variation can 
be attributable to chance factors. ‘This is fur- 
ther supported by the chi square obtained 
from the second group, which was between 
the 70 and 50 per cent levels. Evidently re- 
jections are not related to ego-involvement. 

Inquiry indicated that some of the rejec- 
tions resulted when Ss felt the stimulus inap- 
plicable or implausible. The subject who 
didn’t smoke, for example, tended to reject 
the stimulus “You find that you are out of 
cigarettes and purchase a package immedi- 
ately.” 


Memory of Dreams 


‘Two aspects were considered: the relation- 
ship of recall to stimulus tone and the rela- 
tionship of recall to primacy and recency 
in an hour's dreams. 

We awakened each S at the end of each 
experimental session and asked him to recall 
as many dreams as he could. We then com- 
pared the number of dreams recalled in each 
of the categories (plus, minus, and neutral) 
with the expected number (determined from 
the proportional number of dreams in each 
category). A chi square of 2.61 (p, 25 per 
cent) was obtained. Recall is evidently not 
related to stimulus tone. It should be remem- 
bered that this is based on stimulus tone, not 
Tesponse tone. 

‘The effect of primacy and recency on recall 
Was determined by dividing each session's 
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dreams into chronological fifths. The fre- 
quency of remembered dreams was tabulated 
for these fifths. A chi square was computed 
between this frequency and the expected fre- 
quency, assuming that recall would be equally 
distributed. ‘The chi square of 21.48 was sig- 
nificant at the 1 per cent level (4 df). In- 
spection of the computations showed that 
over two-thirds of the chi square (14.51) came 
from the large frequency in the last quintile, 

‘To check this, the last quintile was removed 
and the chi square computed for the remain- 
ing data. This chi square (4.35) was reliable 
at the 25 per cent level (3 df). The indi- 
cation is that the last dreams tend to be 
remembered most. 


Discussion 

‘The problem most interesting, and as yet 
unresolved, is the relationship of the hypnotic 
dream to the normal sleeping dream. Sirna 
(8), in a study using the electroencephalo- 
gram, concluded that the hypnotic dream is 
psychologically, but not physiologically, the 
same. His Ss reported that their hypnotic 
dreams were indistinguishable from the sleep- 
ing dreams. He based his physiological differ- 
ences on the difference in brain waves in 
sleep and in the hypnotic state. Farber and 
Fisher (1) similarly report that their Ss 
could not distinguish between the hypnotic 
and the sleeping dream. 

Klein (4) reports that his Ss unanimously 
agree that the hypnotic dreams can legiti- 
mately be called dreams. ‘The only differ- 
ences seemed to arise from the fact that the 
dreams were produced in the hypnotic state. 
He concludes that discrepancies were the 
result of the setting and not the dream 
process. f 

Our Ss did not begin experimentation until 
they could distinguish no appreciable differ- 
ence between the sleeping dream and the 
hypnotic dream. Similarly to Klein, we found 
that differences were a confusion of the situ- 
ation and not of the dream per se. Further 
research on the problem is indicated before 
any definite statement can be made. We are, 
however, impressed by the similarity and are 
endeavoring research in this area. 

Some observations did not lend themselves 
to quantification. Because of their theoretical 
implications we have included them in the 
following. 
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Klein, using sensory stimuli (touch, smell, 
sound, etc.) found that some Ss had the same 
or similar dreams when the stimulus was 
repeated. Our stimuli differ: they are more 
conceptual in nature. On repeating them, we 
found very few repeated dreams: less than 
five in 800 repetitions. This is despite the 
fact that the stimuli were repeated in an 
identical setting and identical sequence. It 
would seem that the occurrence of the re- 
peated hypnotic dream is more closely related 
to “peripheral” than to “central” stimuli. 

Tt was also observed that some Ss tended 
t0 “pretty up” the dream content. Although 
their dreams were not altered, ego-assaulting 
stimuli were made to “come out all right in 
the end.” It is our plan to quantify this in 
later research. 

Some Ss persistently yielded dreams which 
had no apparent relationship to the stimulus, 
even when the stimulus was available for 
comparison. There were three protocols in 
which it was impossible to locate a dream 
from the stimulus by any method other than 
counting down the list. 

An illustration of this remoteness of rela- 
tionship between the dream and its stimulus 
is given in the following response: “] saw 
two men walking down the street talking to 
each other. One was walking forward and 
the other backward. They were gesticulating 
wildly and I remember they walked past a 
pawnshop.” The stimulus was: “You have 
fish for Friday dinner.” Other dreams were 
even more remotely associated with the stim- 
ulus, involving geometrical light formations, 
abstract designs which flowed into shapes and 
again into abstractions, and personifications 
of the dreamer into lines of poetry, notes from 
2 song, etc. 

‘The dreams which were remote from the 
stimuli were invariably dreamed by Ss hav- 
ing excellent adjustment scores on the per- 
sonality tests. As adjustment scores dropped, 
the dreams became more and more redupli- 
cations of the stimuli, the poorest adjusted S 
showing the most trite reduplication. 

‘The hypnotic dream seems to be closely 
related to organismic factors and remotely 
(if at all) related to stimulus factors. We 
should like to caution against generalizing 
beyond the materials used in this experiment 
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4s the use of more intense stimuli might yield 
different results. Although we are impressed 
with the similarity of the hypnotic dream to 
the sleeping dream, it is our feeling that in- 
terpretations made from one to the other 
should be held in abeyance until further re- 
search is available. 

We feel that the hypnotic dream is an 
imaginative phenomenon and, as such, is 
sensitive to emotional adjustment. ‘This in- 
terpretation tends to classify lack of altera- 
tion more in the category of the psycholog- 
ical deficit as described by Hunt (3). This 
idea is advanced tentatively. Again, further 
research is indicated. 


SUMMARY 


Sixteen psychologically naive college stu- 
dents were taught to dream under hypnosis. 
Fifty stimuli of an ego-involving nature were 
twice administered. It was found that: 

1. Ego-involvement showed no effect on re- 
action time, dream duration, dream alteration 
(“symbolization”) and stimulus rejection. 

2. Dream alteration is closely related to 
emotional adjustment; the best adjusted sub- 
jected symbolizes most. 

3. Recall is a function of recency and is 
independent of stimulus tone. 

4. Repeated dreams occur rarely when 
“conceptual” (as opposed to sensory) stimuli 
are used. 
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AGGRESSION IN PROBLEM CHILDREN AND NORMALS AS 
EVALUATED BY THE ROSENZWEIG P-F STUDY 
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appear in the conventional reminis- 

cence of adults, are more consistent 
with fantasy than with fact. The myths of all 
races similarly portray the childhood of man 
as a paradise. Religions complement the il- 
lusion by projecting paradise into a future 
life. ‘The most direct conclusion is, perhaps, 
that adult life, here and now, is character- 
ized by the frustration and unhappiness of 
“responsibilities”; the irresponsible years of 
childhood are thus conjured up with yearn- 
ing to ease the pain of present burdens and 
to serve as a springboard for a future paradise 
without care. Butif the child himself is con- 
sulted, the testimony is, unfortunately, more 
equivocal. ‘The child is probably no happier 
than the adult. ‘The happiness of the one is 
too closely interwoven with the happiness 
of the other for much difference to be pos- 
sible. And, while the adult looks back to his 
childhood longingly, the child correspond- 
ingly anticipates the time when he will be 
“grown up” and become free of the parental 
control which constantly frustrates him. This 
interplay of frustration in child and adult 
is nowhere more clearly apparent than in the 
Problems brought to the Child Guidance 
Clinic. 

In the foregoing setting the modest pur- 
pose of the present communication is two- 
fold: (a) to present tentative norms for a 
group of child guidance patients on the 
Rosenzweig Picture-Frustration (P-F) Study; 
(b) to compare these norms with those prev- 
iously reported for normal children (3). It 
Was believed that significant differences be- 
tween the two groups, if found, would throw 
light on the dynamics of aggression in child- 
hood maladjustment. 

‘The population on which the present 
norms are based consisted of 162 children 
Who were seen at the Community Child 
Guidance Clinic of Washintgon University 
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T" golden days of childhood, as they 
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during the period between January 1, 1949 
and April 30, 1951. They were referred for 
a variety of emotional disturbances in which 
some deviation from accepted social function- 
ing was always evident. All patients between 
the ages of four and thirteen who were seen: 
at the Clinic during the above-mentioned 
period and were administered the P-F Study 
have been included. ‘The Study was always 
administered individually. Of the total group, 
103 were males and 59, females, ‘The pre- 
ponderance of males reflects the similar dif- 
ference in referrals for the two sexes. Since 
sex differences were not previously found to 
be very significant for normal children, such 
differences were not examined in the present 
analysis. 

In Table 1 are given the patient norms for 
the various P-F categories and for the Group 
Conformity Rating (GCR)." Table 2 pre- 
sents similar findings for the various P-F fac- 
tors; Table 3, the data on the so-called super- 
ego factors and patterns (E, I and their vari- 
ous combinations) > 


CoMPARISON OF PROBLEM WITH NoRMAL 
CHILDREN 

Comparison will be oriented with respect 
to (a) over-all developmental trends through- 
out the age range studied in the two popula- 
tions and (2) cross comparison between the 
two groups at each year level considered. 

As regards the percentages of the various 
scoring categories and GCR, similar develop- 
mental trends are found in both normal and 
patient groups for Direction of Aggression. 
In particular, E decreases consistently with 
age while I and M tend to increase. GCR 
increases with age up to the 12-13 year level 
for both populations but at this point drops 
slightly in both. For Type of Reaction the 

1 The P-F categories, factors, and patterns are defined 


and described elsewhere (1, 2, 3). [ 
2 The statistical assistance of Esther Lee Mirmow and 
Leo Burns is gratefully acknowledged. 
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TABLE 1 


MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF SCORING 


CATEGORIES AND GCR BY PERCENTAGE FOR CHILD 


GUIDANCE PATIENTS 


YEAR LEVEL E I 
4-5 (N=12) 

Mean 69.33 12.25 

SD 16.57 9.75 
67, (N=38) 

Mean 63.16 18.42 

SD 16.24 9.00 
8-9 (N=47) 

Mean 54.19 20.85 

SD 18.10 8.94 
10-11 (N=36) 

Mean 47.47 22.53 

SD IL.75 6.26 
12-13 (N=29) 

Mean 43.93 25.14 

SD 20.06 9.55 
Composite (N= 162) 

Mean 54.09 20.78 

SD 18.55 9.23 


18.42 16.58 59.92 23.50 46.42 
12.52 10.19 14-61 IL.7I 9.66 
18.26 16.21 56.50 27.34 56.76 
12.88 6.87 14.86 IL.6I IL.4I 
24.83 15.61 58.76 25.47 60.06 
13.23 7.04 13.30 13.93 11.89 
30.08 18.69 53.00 28.30 61.72 
9.73 6.48 9.08 9.34 10.20 
30.79 19.69 49.86 30.45 56.41 
14.30 7.58 12.90 13.91 10.90 
25.05 17.24 55.44 27.28 57.99 
13.58 7.43 13.38 12.50 I1.75 


normals show no consistent developmental 
trends but the patients appear progressively 
to decrease in E-D and to increase in N-P. 
These latter indications are, however, small 
and not maintained throughout. 

The cross comparison at each age for the 
two populations in respect to Direction of 
Aggression shows consistent differences as 
follows: (a) E percentage is consistently 
higher for the patients than for the normals 


at every level (at 4-5, 67, and 8-9, p<.05). 
(2) The patients are lower than the normals 


at each age level on I (at 4-5, 6-7 and 12-13, 
P2<.05). (c) Less consistent difference is 
found for M percentage. There is, however, 
some tendency for the patients to be lower 
than the normals at the three younger levels 
(p<.o5 for 89 only). (d) GCR is lower for 
patients than for normals at every age. (Sta- 
tistical significance is, however, found only 
for 12-13, p <.o01.) (e) Comparisons with re- 
spect to Type of Reaction show no consistent 
differences for N-P but demonstrate a lower 
E-D percentage for the patient population at 


TABLE 2 


MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF SCORING FACTORS BY FREQUENCY 


YEAR LEVEL E E e 
FALE? 
can 1.29 11.25 3.71 
SD 1.35 5.00 1.79 
67 ed) 
can 1.54 8.87 4.56 
SD 1.29 4.12 2.45 
8-9 OnE 
EH 1.35 7.91 3.66 
SD 1.30 4.39 2.58 
10-11 (N=36) 
© Mean I.7I 6.03 3.60 
SD 1.05 2742 2.12 
12-13. (N=29) 
Mean 1.36 5.33 3.81 
SD 1.40 4.04 2.47 


¥ I i M’ M m 
*54 I.71 58 2.04 1.04 L.I7 
*69 1.90 76 1.62 1.48 1.28 
76 2.96 -66 1.54 1.54 1.28 
+62 1.75 *90 1.00 1.62 I.4I 
61 3.64 74 1.78 2.47 1.69 
67 2.07 *95 1.34 1.78 1.26 
65 3.97 “75 2 2.67 39 
67 1.36 97 1.48 1.47 1.30 
+60 3.98 1.43 2 FE 2.62 *05 
‘61 1.91 1.88 1.68 1.70 1.48 
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TABLE 3 
MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF SUPEREGO FACTORS AND PATTERNS BY PERCENTAGE 

YEAR LEVEL E § Et+HI E—E I MHI 
4-5 (N=12) 

Mean 10.33 1.92 12.33 37.50 5.42 20.33 

SD 10.05 2.72 9.21 15.28 7.32 13.37 
6-7, (N=38) 

Mean 12.18 5.37 17.66 25.32 6.95 23.89 

SD 7.70 5.49 7.98 IS. 17 5.74 13.41 
8-9 (N=47) 

Mean 10.06 6.34 16.64 23.08 8.55 31.40 

SD 8.56 4.81 8.77 14.26 8.19 13.69 
10-11 (N=36) 

Mean 9.92 7-03 17.39 14.94 9.25 37-30 

SD 5.05 4-92 6.08 7.78 5.48 I1.24 
12-13 (N=29) 

Mean 8.14 8.55 17.00 13.96 7.86 39-38 

SD 5.34 6.09 6.59 13.13 5.78 15.09 


year levels 10-11 and 12-13 (p< 05 for both) 
and a higher O-D percentage at I0-II 
(P<.01) and 12-13 (P<.05). k 

‘The foregoing findings for the various cate- 
gories concerned with Direction of Aggres- 
sion and for the GCR are graphically por- 
trayed in the accompanying bar diagrams 
(Fig. 1). 

In the further presentation of the re- 
sults for the several P-F factors and for the 
superego patterns, the present item popula- 
tions are too small and the distributions too 
skewed to permit the use of statistical tests 
of significance for found differences. ‘The 
findings to be reported are regarded as highly 
tentative and should be so construed by the 
reader. It will be noted that most of the con- 
clusions in the final section depend, in largest 
Part, only upon the above-given results for the 
P-F categories and GCR. 

For the factors, developmental trends are 
not found consistently in either population 
except for E, which in both groups steadily 
decreases with age, and I, which in both 
Shows some tendency to increase. Additional 
indications, for the patients only, appear with 
respect to three factors—i, M, and m—all of 
Which tend to increase with age. 

Comparison of the two populations at the 
several age levels indicates e to be higher for 
the patients at every age; I, lower for them 
at every level except 89; M, slightly lower 
jE oe first three age levels; m, lower at all 
levels, 


‘The developmental trends for superego fac- 
tors and patterns are similar for both popu- 
lations: E decreases, albeit inconsistently; I 


rises consistently. In like manner, E — E 


MEAN E Ye SCORE 


MEAN “HM %e SCORE MEAN I%e SCORE 


MEAN, GER % SCORE 


2 
0 
0- 


YEARLEVEL  #-S 6-7 8-9 40-1 12-13 


Fic. 1. CoMPARISON OF CHILD GUIDANCE PATIENTS 
WITH NoRMALS . 


Black=Normal; Diagonal=Child Guidance. 
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decreases and M + I increases with age in 
both populations. The tendency for I — I 
to increase is slightly better maintained in the 
patient than in the normal group. 

The comparison of normals and patients for 
the superego variables adds but little to the 
foregoing. The data suggest, however, that 
E is slightly higher and I similarly lower for 
the patients than for the normals at several 
of the age levels; I — I is at every age lower; 
M + I is lower for the first three levels. 

In Table 4 is shown the incidence of 


TABLE 4 


INCIDENCE OF ‘TRENDS FOR CHILD GUIDANCE PATIENTS 
AT EACH AGE LEVEL 


N wiIiTH % wITH 
AcE Nr: TRENDS TrENDs 
(I CE TCE ENON ENE NE Ee 

4-5 12 7 58 
6-7 38 27 71 
8-9 47 34 72 
IO-II 36 34 94 
12-13 28 17 59 


* Trends could not reliably be computed for one 
subject. 


trends® among child guidance patients at 
each age level. Corresponding results for 
normals have been previously reported (4). A 
comparison of patients with normals indicates 
that trends are found in somewhat fewer 
members of the former population. While 
at the 4-5 year level the two groups agree 
closely (58 per cent and 57 per cent), at three 
of the other four levels trends occur in fewer 
patients than normals. ‘The exceptional age 
range is 10-11 where distinctly fewer normals 
than patients have trends. ‘These tentative 
results are supported somewhat by the further 
finding that, while the mean number of trends 
for normal children has been shown to be 
2.07 (SD 1.19), the corresponding figure for 
problem children is 1.77 (SD 1.61). (Differ- 
ence between means significant at the .05 
level of confidence.) 

It will be noted that for most of the mean 
figures reported in the four preceding tables 
the variability of the patients is greater than 
that of the normals, as indicated by the re- 
spective standard deviations. 

8 Attention is called to the technical meaning of 


trends as employed in this part of the report. (See 1 
and 4.) 
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Discussion 


The preceding results with respect to P-F 
categories, factors, and patterns, considered 
developmentally for both normal and prob- 
lem children through the several age groups, 
warrant the following tentative conclusions: 
(a) “Aggression” (scored in the P-F Study 
as extrapunitive) is more completely ex- 
pressed in the earlier than in the later years 
of childhood. There is a gradually dimin- 
ished direct expression of aggression from the 
455 year level, step by step, through the 12-13 
year level. (b) Pari passu with this develop- 
mental change is the progressive increase of 
indirect or deflected expressions of hostility 
(the progressive increase of intropunitive and 
impunitive responses above noted). (c) The 
increasing socialization of the child is re- 
flected in the continuously rising Group Con- 
formity Rating and in the similar changes in 
superego patterns (especially E — E and 
M + I). (d) These findings (a through c) 
lend support to the psychoanalytic formula- 
tions regarding the growth of the so-called 
superego. ‘They are also, of course, consistent 
with other observations concerning the child’s 
developing self-control during the period 
from four years to puberty. 

‘The cross comparison between problem and 
normal children at each age level indicates 
that the maladjusted child is distinctly less 
able to control aggressive responses in frus- 
trating situations than is the well-adjusted 
child. Whether the data warrant the further 
conclusion that such problem children have 
less frustration tolerance is perhaps more open 
to question. An alternative and more con- 
servative formulation would be that they 
have less fully acquired the patterns of socially 
acceptable reaction to frustration—or that 
they find it more difficult to participate in 
such social learning. ‘The consistently lower 
adaptability of the patients is indicated in 
the data (frequency of m); while the nor- 
mals show practically no change in this re- 
spect from one age level to the next, the 
patients give evidence of attaining the same 
degree of adaptability gradually and belatedly. 
The greater variability of problem as com- 
pared with normal children must be noted 
as an important qualification in the under- 
standing of individual problem children who 
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may actually sometimes be over-conforming 
or excessively self-controlling. 


The findings with respect to trends point - 


again to the relative immaturity of the prob- 
lem children. In a previous investigation of 
trends among normal children, it was shown 
that there is a statistically significant differ- 
ence for frequency of subjects with trends at 
ages 4-5 as compared to all later levels. ‘The 
results were interpreted “as reflecting the 
process of socialization during childhood with 
an attendant suppression of infantile aggres- 
siveness and concomitant arousal of conflict 
in reacting to frustration” (4, P. 353). In 
these same terms the results for the present 
child patients, who give evidence of having 
fewer trends than normals, may be taken to 
mean that these subjects remain less social- 
ized than their better-adjusted peers well be- 
yond the fifth year, and hence have less self- 
critical conflict in expressing aggression. This 
interpretation is, of course, in agreement with 
the results for the various P-F categories and 
the GCR. i 
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It may in conclusion be observed that the 
comparison of problem children with nor- 
mals, as presented above, affords a modicum 
of validation for the Children’s Form of the 
Picture-Frustration Study; i.e., the differences 
between the two populations are, in general, 
consistent with what one might expect from 
the fact that the problem children have 
“problems” and are, therefore, presumably 
more frustrated. 
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inception of the Laboratory for Re- 
search in Social Relations, University 

of Minnesota, one of the pilot studies selected 
was the determination of white and Negro 
interactions within two adjacent areas of the 
city. of Minneapolis. ‘There were several 
reasons for undertaking an investigation of 
this kind. Within the past decade public- 
minded citizens of Minneapolis have made 
serious attempts to reduce discrimination 
against Negro people; moreover, they have 
made it possible for Negroes to obtain em- 
ployment in industrial, mercantile, and other 
establishments to an extent not visibly notice- 
able before. Since Negro families have lived 
within the city for many decades, their ac- 
ceptance or rejection by white families, it was 
believed, would yield information about an 
important aspect of social responsibility. 
When the study was first planned, it was 
considered possible to institute techniques for 
measuring the reduction of group tensions 
if the data gained revealed similarity between 
the residents of the two adjacent districts. 
Up to this time, the collecting and collating 
of data have delayed the use of small group 
techniques and intensive personal interviews 
with selected residents from the two areas. 
‘Too much stress cannot be put upon the 
fact that the residents participating in this 
study have not, as communities, manifested 
open antagonism to Negroes. ‘The data that 
follow? reveal considerable prejudice ex- 
pressed by individuals against Negroes but 
they do not imply a public expression of ag- 
gressive reactions. The respondents were 
1 This is one of a series of studies on the broad prob- 
lem of social responsibility being conducted in the Lab- 
oratory for Research in Social Relations, University of 
EE under a grant from the Carnegie Corporation. 
Not all of the data will be presented in this article. 
Three additional papers, in preparation, deal with other 
aspects of racial Prejudice. These additional papers are: 
Il. Methods for validating a questionnaire concerning 
white-Negro relationships by means of voluntary state- 
ments; II. The effect of parental discouragement of play 


activities upon the attitudes of white children t dl 
Negroes; and IV. Prejudice and discontent. ডং: 


A PPROXIMATELY three years ago, at the 


markedly cooperative and genuinely inter- 
ested in knowing the results of the inquiry. 
Of 146 white families selected for interview- 
ing, only one refused to cooperate. ‘The 
nature of the replies to several types of inter- 
viewing schedules invites confidence in the 
sincerity of the respondents. 


MErTHop 


In order to preserve anonymity, the subjects of 
this study will be designated as residents of Dis- 
trict X and District Y. Although these two districts 
are contiguous, District X is physically less desirable 
because its homes are older and closer to industrial 
and business establishments. ‘The residents of both 
areas generally would be rated as belonging eco- 
nomically to the middle class and lower-middle 
class. 

The major focus of this investigation into racial 
attitudes was the family, or, at least, the father, 
mother, and one or more children enrolled in the 
third, fourth, or fifth grade of either of two public 
schools in the adjacent districts. Through the 
cooperation of the assistant superintendent of 
schools, the principals of the two schools, Parent- 
Teacher Associations in the two districts, and a 
committee of Negro citizens, we were given access 
to all children enrolled in the above named grades.8 
All of the procedures we planned to use were 
explained to, and reviewed carefully by, representa- 
tives of these various groups. Even though modi- 
fications in measuring instruments had to be made 
to meet with general approval, without the coopera- 
tion accorded, this inquiry could not have been 
undertaken. It was the seal of approval of these 
groups that facilitated access to adult respondents 
by pairs of trained interviewers whose functions 
were to estimate the status of the home and to 
secure answers to a questionnaire from the mother 
and father separately and without knowledge of 
each other's replies. 

‘The initial step of the inquiry was taken when 
393 white boys and girls, and 31 Negro boys and 
girls, in the third, fourth, and fifth grades of the 
two schools answered an Attitude Scale, a Social 
Distance Scale, and a Home Index. For a detailed 
account of these scales the reader’s attention is 
called to articles (5) and (4) of the bibliography. 
‘The Attitude Scale consisted of 26 sentences, such 
as, “They work hard,” “I would like to be in a 
club or on a team with them,” or, “I would like 


3 We take this opportunity to thank those who gen- 
erously aided us even though their names cannot be used 
if the anonymity of the respondents is to be respected. 
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to go on a picnic with them.” As used orig- 
inally (5, pp. 85-86) the third person pronoun 
referred to Negroes, but in this investigation the 
children found the sentences tied to five ethnic or 
racial groups, namely, Germans, Jews, Indians, 
Japanese, and Negroes. The sentences were in- 
tended to suggest the willingness of children to 
engage in activities with members of the groups 
that were named, as well as to indicate how closely 
the opinions of children correspond with conven- 
tional stereotypes about racial and ethnic groups. 
The children were also asked to answer Yes or No 
to a list of nine questions comprising a Social Dis- 
tance Scale, and again the same five groups were 
named as the focus of the ratings. For example, 
the children were confronted with statements such 
as, “I would let them visit our country,” and, repre- 
senting the other extreme of social distance, “I 
would be willing to marry one of them when I 
grow up.” 4 

One other schedule was used in the preliminary 
survey of all the children in the three school 
grades. The teachers rated each child by means 
of the Haggerty-Olson-Wickman Behavior Rating 
Schedules.s We desired to know whether Negro 
children would be regarded by teachers as mani- 
festing more behavior problems than white children. 

Since our major objective was the study of the 
acceptance or rejection of Negroes by white parents 
and their children, by means of the scores on the 
Attitude and Social Distance Scales, a group of 152 
children was selected from the 393 children for 
further investigation. Since relatively few Negro 
children were enrolled in the three grades, all of 
them, or 31 boys and girls, were also selected for 
further study. The parents of the 152 white chil- 
dren, 144 mothers and 128 fathers, and the parents 
of the Negro children, 24 mothers and 19 fathers, 
later became our adult sample. Several of these 
families were broken by death, divorce, or separa- 
tion, so that a family was considered complete 
Whenever both parents were interviewed or the only 
available parent was interviewed. 

Following their selection to represent the popula- 
tion of the three grades in each of the two public 
schools, the children were interviewed individually 
and asked to answer 4t main questions and a 
smaller number of supplementary questions in a 
schedule called “Intergroup Understanding, Ques- 
tionnaire for All Children.” ‘This questionnaire 
Was especially prepared by members of the research 
team and subjected to criticism by the trained 
interviewers (University of Minnesota graduate 
students) who had pretested it in areas of the city 
sufficiently far removed from the districts in which 
the two schools were located. Not all of the ques- 
tions were designed to plumb preferences for or 
Prejudices against white and Negro children, since 
Some questions were used as “shock absorbers” and 
Others were intended to yield general information. 

‘The questions selected for scoring, or to obtain 


4 The authors of these scales were H. G. Gough, 
D. B. Harris, W. E. Martin, and M. Edwards, all of 
Whom cooperated in administering them. i 

5 Published by World Book Company, Chicago, 1930- 
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a measure of attitudes, always named five racial or 
cultural groups, namely, Japanese, Negroes, whites, 


.Jews, and Indians. ‘To overcome any possibility 


that the ordering of these five groups would distort 
answers, the interviewers were provided with cards 
that permitted a changing order from question to 
question. The following questions were scored 
either +r or —1, depending upon the implication 
of the reply with respect to preference for or 
prejudice against white and Negro children: 


1. Do you play with boys (girls)$ from any of 
these groups during school recess? 

2. Do you play with boys (girls) from any of 
these groups when school is out? 

3. If you were to pick a boy (or girl) for a side 
in a game, which group would you pick one 
from? All are just as good players. Which 
one next? And next? Any other? 

4. You're choosing up sides. You can pick five 
children. The Negro (white, if Negro child 
is interviewed) children are all better players 
than any other children. From which group 
or groups would you pick your side? 

5. Which group of children do you think are 
most likely to cheat in school? 

6. Who do you think are most likely to play 
hookie or skip from school? 

7. Do you mind having any of these families 
living near you? 

8. Which do you think are the nicest families? 

9. Are there any of these children who get into 
trouble more than others with your teachers? 

10. Who do you think gets into trouble most with 
other boys and girls? 


Since each answer was scored either +1 or —1, 
20 points were added to each score to avoid the 
use of negative numbers. The possible range of 
scores, therefore, was from 10 to 30. Actually the 
obtained scores had a range from 12 to 30. The 
mean scores of white and Negro children on the 
questionnaire will be found in Table 3. 

Another set of scores, indicating the intelligence 
levels of 144 of the 152 white children and 30 of 
the 31 Negro children, was made available by the 
school administrators. 

A separate questionnaire was prepared for the 
parents of the children. It was also pretested by 
pilot studies. Trained interviewers administered 
the questionnaire in a face-to-face situation. All 
of the interviewing was done in the homes of the 
respondents and always with only one parent in the 
room. Although our main interest centers in the 
questions that were scored as indices of attitude, the 
kind of personal data obtained from a set of 13 
preliminary questions may be mentioned. We in- 
quired into such matters as length of residence in 
Minneapolis, other places of residence for periods 
longer than six months, length of residence in the 
present neighborhood, ownership of home, whether 
a renter would consider buying a home in the 
neighborhood, the last school attended and the last 
grade completed, the kind of occupation and all 


6 Boys were asked these questions about boys; girls 
about girls. 
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other fulltime jobs held, including which job was 
liked best and which job the respondent would 


really like to be doing, church affiliation including . 


membership and frequency of attendance, and the 
number of children in the family together with 
their names, ages, and sex. There were other ques- 
tions that aimed to tap conventional stereotypes of 
Negroes but that were not used to measure preju- 
dice. These questions are presented in Table 2 
together with the percentages of white respondents 
expressing differences in attitude and belief. 

The questions that contributed to the total score 
of the interview schedule were: 


1. Which of these groups (Japanese, Jews, Greeks, 
Negroes, Indians, native-born whites)! would 
you not like to have live in your neighborhood? 

2, If you treated the members of these groups as 
good friends, would you get into trouble with 
your neighbors? 

3. If stores in your neighborhood were owned 
and run by members of these groups, would 
you stay away from stores owned by any of 
them? 

4. If you were invited into the homes of the 
groups named here, which invitations would 
you accept? 

5. If you had an opportunity to drop in to see 
and chat with any of the following groups, 
which ones would you call upon? 

6. Which of these groups are usually cleaner or 
neater in their homes? 

7. Would you think of moving away from this 
neighborhood if any of these groups should 
move in? 

8. Would you prefer to live in a neighborhood 
where only one of these groups lives? 

9. Are there any of these groups of boys and girls 
you would not want your children to play or 
go with? 

10. Would you let your boy or girl join an organi- 
zation in which these groups belonged? 

11. Have you discouraged any of your children 
from playing with or going with children in 
any of these groups? 

LE of i a questions was scored either 
I or — 1, depending upon the position assigned 

to Negroes in the first three or beat three Hanks 

of the six groups named by the interviewer, or 

upon a Yes or No answer in the case of question II. 

One other question, which is not listed above, occa- 

sionally contributed to the total score. Each re- 

spondent was asked: “Do you like or dislike living 
in this neighborhood? Why?” If a parent gave 
as a reason for disliking the neighborhood the 
presence of Negro residents, his response was 
assigned a score —2. Since no white respondent 
named Negroes as having a positive influence upon 


by 7 These groups were always named after each ques- 
tion, but the order was varied from one respondent to 
another. It is recognized that Jews and Greeks may 
be native-born whites. If a respondent called attention 
to this fact, a rare occurrence, he was informed of 
the difficulty faced in finding exact criteria of group 
Characteristics. 
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his liking of the neighborhood, a plus score could 
not be assigned to the question. The scoring 
scheme made possible, therefore, a range of scores 
from +rr to —13, but to avoid negative numbers 
20 points were added to each score. Actually the 
obtained range of scores was identical with the 
possible range, so that with the 20 points added, 
the range was +7 to +31. 


Discussion 


Table 1 presents a summary of the basic 
data obtained from the analysis of the ques- 
tionnaire, from information given by parents 
about their occupation and education, and 
from a revision of the Chapin Social Status 
Scale (2). 

Let us consider the social status of the fam- 
ily, the occupational level of the fathers, and 
the educational level of both parents before 
turning to the data directly bearing upon 
racial attitudes. It is immediately apparent 
from Table 1 that the white and Negro resi- 
dents of District Y live in homes with better 
material equipment and having a higher 
esthetic level than the residents of District X, 
as judged by the two raters using the Chapin 
Social Status Scale. Although the white 
residents of District Y are rated higher than 
Negro residents, the difference in mean scores 
is not statistically significant. A similar com- 
Parison between white and Negro residents of 
District X shows a difference in mean scores 
which is significant at less than .or level of 
confidence. The homes of Negroes in Dis- 
trict X are rated as distinctly inferior to the 
homes of Negroes in District Y, for the differ- 
ence in mean scores is significant at less than 
01 confidence level. Although the white 
residents of District X generally have better 
homes than those of Negro neighbors, these 
white residents usually maintain dwelling 
places on a level inferior to those of white 
persons living in District Y, since the differ- 
ence in mean scores has a confidence level of 
less than .0r. Had no attempt been made 
to treat the two districts separately, it would 
have appeared that Negro residents did not 
differ significantly in social status from white 
residents, since the difference between the 
means of the combined scores of white par- 
ents and the combined scores of Negro par- 
ents does not meet a satisfactory level of con- 
fidence. We have established that the status 
of the home bears no clear relationship to 
racial attitudes. 
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Negro fathers are engaged in occupations 
usually regarded as requiring less skill and 


occupational intelligence than the occupations \ 


of the fathers of white children, according 
to ratings made on the basis of the Minne- 
sota Occupation Scale (3). Because relatively 
few Negro fathers were interviewed, and in 
view of the similarity of the ratings of Negro 
men in the two districts, the ratings have 
been combined and compared with those of 
all white men in Districts X and Y. The 
difference in mean scores, significant at less 
than the .or1 level of confidence, clearly por- 
trays the difficulties Negroes face in job com- 
petition with white men. ‘The white men 
in our sample usually held skilled jobs 
Whereas the Negro men were more often em- 
ployed in semiskilled occupations. 

This discrepancy in occupational status can- 
not be accounted for in terms of formal edu- 
cation. In comparison with the 128 white 
men residing in the two districts, the 19 
Negro men, as a group, have had slightly 
more formal education. ‘The same trend is 
present when the 23 Negro women are com- 
pared with the 144 white women, for again 
the Negro women have had slightly more 
formal education than the white women. 
Both white and Negro residents of these two 
districts have had more formal education 
than the 8.9 years for persons 25 years and 
over in urban Minnesota.® The Negro resi- 
dents of District Y do appear to represent 
a higher social status and a higher educational 
level than the Negro residents of District X, 
which is the less desirable residential area. 
In another article? it will be shown that this 
kind of selection does not tend to reduce 
the antipathy of white neighbors. 

Before we consider the data bearing upon 
racial attitudes, attention may usefully be 
called to a few descriptive categories helping 
to define the white families. In general, more 
white parents in District Y are newcomers 
than in District X: 23 per cent of the former 
and 13 per cent of the latter have resided in 
their neighborhoods less than two years. Yet 
a greater proportion of the parents of Dis- 
trict Y owned their own homes than did the 
parents of District X, the percentages being 

8 Statistical Abstract of the United States. U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Bureau of Census, 1948. 


9 To be published as one of four articles dealing with 
aspects of racial prejudice. IV. Prejudice and discontent. 
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69 and 43, respectively. ‘These differences in 
home ownership are consonant with the 
higher social status of the families in Dis- 
trict Y. OFf the parents who did not own 
their homes, 78 per cent in District X and 
72 per cent in District Y said they would not 
consider buying homes in the neighborhood. 


Parents Attitudes 


Satisfaction with the neighborhood was not 
as marked for the white parents of District 
X, the less desirable area, as for the white 
parents of District Y. All parents were asked 
if they liked or disliked living in the neigh- 
borhood. Only 51 per cent of men and 
women in District X, in comparison with 74 
per cent of men and women in District Y, 
indicated that they liked living in the neigh- 
borhood. Dislike of the neighborhood, ex- 
pressed by a parent, generally is indicative of 
more prejudice toward Negroes than is lik- 
ing the neighborhood.'® Yet only seven per- 
sons in District X and nine persons in Dis- 
trict Y said they disliked their neighborhoods 
because Negroes had become residents in 
them. 

Negro families own their homes and like 
the neighborhood to a greater extent than 
white families. Home ownership character- 
ized 80 per cent of the Negro families and 
satisfaction with the neighborhood character- 
ized 93 per cent of the Negro men and 
women. Needless to say, the appropriate 
comparisons with the white families yield dif- 
ferences in percentages that are significant at 
less than the .orx level of confidence. ‘To live 
in these two neighborhoods, it appears that 
Negroes are usually required to purchase 
homes. ‘The high level of satisfaction they 
display with their living conditions may be 
related to contrasts between them and those 
areas in the city where many other Negroes 
live, areas generally lower physically and 
occupied by persons with lower social an 
economic status. 

‘Turning again to ‘Table 1, under the cap- 
tion Questionnaire scored for racial attitudes, 
we note that white men and women, 4s 
groups, do not differ markedly in their atti- 
tudes toward Negroes, nor are there any sig- 
nificant differences in the mean scores for the 
residents of both districts. It may be recalled 


10 Loc. cit. 
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that the range of attitude scores was from 
47 to +31. High scores point in the direc- 
tion of little or no prejudice. ‘The mean 
scores of white parents typify persons who 
make voluntary comments to the effect that 
they fear marriage possibilities between their 
children and Negroes, or persons who say 
they would allow their children to play only 
when young with Negroes, or persons who 
say they will allow their children to play with 
Negroes only when in groups having a pre- 
dominantly white membership.*! Clearly, the 
white parents generally show more antipathy 
toward than regard for Negroes. 

‘The questionnaires were also scored to ob- 
tain an index of prejudice toward Jews. In 
both districts, the antipathy of white men and 
Women is greater toward Negroes than 
toward Jews, since each appropriate contrast 
yields a difference between mean scores 
which is significant at less than the .or level 
of confidence. There were very few Jewish 
families among the respondents, hence these 
differences cannot be accounted for as a de- 
fense of the culture of a minority group. In 
only one instance do groups of white parents 
show disparity in attitudes toward Jews. ‘The 
group of 60 men of District Y express the 
greatest degree of anti-Semitism.  Com- 
parisons between the mean scores of these 60 
men and the mean scores of the remaining 
three groups of men and women yield differ- 
ences which are significant at confidence 
levels of less than .o1. 

Negro residents differ markedly from the 
White parents in their attitudes toward other 
ethnic or racial groups. ‘The Negro inter- 
viewers of Negro parents were particularly 
trained and instructed to secure answers as 
frank as possible and there is no reason to 
assume they did not do their best to meet 
requirements. Yet the extremely high scores 
of the Negro respondents, together with the 
very low variances, call into question the ap- 
Propriateness of the questionnaire as an in- 
strument for tapping prejudice toward white 
persons. ‘This questionnaire was constructed 
to evoke responses from white adults and it 
Was applied to Negro adults primarily to 
avoid accusations of discrimination rather 
than in the expectation that it would yield 

1 0p. cit., Il. Methods for validating a questionnaire 
concerning White-Negro relationships by means of 
Voluntary statements. 
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as valid results with Negro parents. The 
Negro interviewers and several other Negro 
citizens have said, “We have been inducted 
into tolerance through countless lectures and 
admonitions, so that we realize we must be 
tolerant to set an example to those who are 
less tolerant toward us. We have our own 
prejudices even though we do not think they 
are as great as those white people hold toward 
us.” With this opinion we concur. It may 
be that the devising of a useful questionnaire 
for Negro parents will have to await the 
skill of a qualified Negro investigator, one 
Who is sensitive, as white persons are not, 
to the intimate and subtle attitudes of Negro 
people in the northern part of the United 
States. 

‘Table 2 assembles the responses of white 
parents that show a community of conven- 
tional stereotypes about Negroes. None of 
the questions appearing in this table was used 
to derive an index of prejudice. 

‘There is surprisingly close agreement be- 
tween the responses of white residents in 
Districts X and Y. The greatest discrepancy 
occurs in the answers to question 6, yet this 
difference seems a reasonable one in view of 
the greater proportion of parents in District Y 
who own their homes. ‘The consensus of 
white parents is that Negroes are a threat to 
property values in a neighborhood having a 
preponderance of white residents. 

Although a majority of the white respond- 
ents in both districts indicated that Negroes 
would have a deleterious effect upon home 
and property values, in District X 32 per cent 
and in District Y 45 per cent of them said 
that Negroes had already made property less 
valuable. Since between 34 and 38 per cent 
of the men and women interviewed did not 
recognize that Negroes lived in the neighbor- 
hood (see question 9), it seems reasonable to 
assume that in answering questions 4, 5, 6, 
and 9 the respondents were thinking of the 
neighborhood in a restrictive sense. Each 
district covered an area approximately 8X10 
city blocks. . Negro families tended to live 
in certain sections within each district even 
though their homes were interspersed among 
those of white families. It would be pos- 
sible, therefore, for white parents to avow 
that Negroes did not live in their neighbor- 
hood, or to assert justifiably that Negroes 
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had not made property less valuable in the 
neighborhood. 

Slightly more of the white respondents of 
District Y have invited Negroes into their 
homes, and have voluntarily called upon 
Negro neighbors than have the white parents 
of District X. These slight differences may 
‘be related to the higher educational and social 
status levels of the Negroes in District Y. 
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Children’s Attitudes 

Again let us consider first the supplemen- 
tary and non-attitudinal measures. ‘The 
Home Index (4) takes into account not only 
the physical features of the home but also the 
educational attainments of parents, together 
with their membership in clubs or organi- 
zations, such as study, art, or civic clubs. In 
general, the findings obtained by this index 


TABLE 2 


ADDITIONAL QUESTIONS ASKED OF WHITE RESPONDENTS IN DisTRICTs X AND Y Bur Nor UssD 1N CoMPUTING 
A SCORE OF RACIAL PREJUDICE 


PERCENTAGE OF ALL RESPONDENTS 


(Cafe ae CE Disraicr X District Y 
1. Do you attend any church? Yes 79 8s 
2. Are you a church member? Yes 43 51 
3. Which of these groups of people do you think Negroes 86 78 
most of your neighbors would object to? Others * 2 6 
9 None 1 3 
Don't know 11 13 
4. Which of these groups, if they lived in your Negroes 94 95 
neighborhood, do you think would make your Others 1 2 
home or property around here less valuable? None 2 2 
Don't know 3 1 
5. Which group do you think would hurt property Negroes 87 87 
values most? Others 8 10 
None 2 2 
Don't know 3 1 
6. Have any of these groups already made prop- Negroes 32 45 
erty less valuable in this neighborhood? CTS 1 0 
None 49 40 
Don’t know 18 15 
7. Have you ever invited members of the following Negroes 19 25 
groups into your home? Others 49 35 
Whites only 31 40 
Non-committal 1 0 
8. Have you voluntarily called upon, or dropped Negroes 12 19 
in to see and chat with any of your neighbors Others 21 14 
in the following groups? Whites only 56 67 
Non-committal IL 0 
9. Are there any families in these groups living in Negroes 66 60 
this neighborhood? No Negroes 34 38 
Don’t know [) 2 


* Includes Japanese, Jews, Greeks, and Indians. 


‘The main implication of the answers to 
questions 7 and 8 is that Negroes who live 
in a predominantly white neighborhood will 
not be accorded friendly and relatively free 
communication with the members of the 
majority group. Negroes may expect, how- 
ever, to find white parents who have learned 
to judge persons apart from ethnic or racial 
group membership, parents who insist that 
they think in terms of individuals and who, 
therefore, ignore the pressures exerted upon 
them by white neighbors and friends. 


parallel those presented in ‘Table 1 under the 
headings Social status of family and Educa 
tional level of father and mother. The rat- 
ings obtained from the white children of 
District Y are higher than those obtained 
from the white children of District X, as 
shown in Table 3. The difference between 
the two means of 11.69 and 10.61 is significant 
at less than the .02 level of confidence. Negro 
children who live in the better residential 
area also make a higher rating on the Home 
Index than the Negro children who live in 
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District X, since the difference in mean scores 
is significant at a confidence level of less 
than .or. - 
In both districts, the white children have 
higher IQ’s than the Negro children. The 
white children of District X have a lower 
level of general intelligence than the white 
children of District Y, for the difference in 
mean scores is significant at less than the .02 
level of confidence. Likewise, the Negro 
children of District X achieve lower mean 
IQ’s than the Negro children of District Y, 
the confidence level of the difference between 
the means falling below .05. These data sup- 
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naire scored for racial attitudes toward 
Negroes yielded any important differences 
between the two groups of white children. 
In this respect, the children are like the adults 
of the two districts. Unlike the adults, how- 
ever, the white children do not manifest more 
Preference for Jews than for Negroes, since 
the mean scores on the questionnaire indicat- 
ing attitude toward these two groups are 
almost identical. ‘The white children have 
not learned to differentiate clearly, ‘as have 
their elders, the two ethnic or cultural groups 
into a hierarchy of preference; if they had, 
the Negroes or the Jews would have been 


TABLE 3 


MEAN SCORES AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS ON ATTITUDE SCALES AND QUESTIONNAIRE AND ON PERSONAL DATA 
FOR WHITE AND NEGRO CHILDREN 


Disraicr X Distaicr Y 
Von EE TE N Max SD N Mean SD 
Attitude Scales Scored for Racial Attitudes 
White children toward Negroes 83 14.86 7.92 69 16.19 6.92 
Negro children toward whites 10 24.10 1.97 21 21.57 3.37 
Questionnaire Scored for Racial Attitudes J 
White children toward Negroes 83 21.23 4.02 69 22.58 4.30 
Negro children toward whites II 28.27 1.59 22 25.59 3.18 
White children toward Jews 83 21.81 3.70 69 21.87 3.12 
Negro children toward Jews II 21.18 2.48 22 21.68 3.88 
Intelligence Quotient 
White dren Br 105.48 10.84 63 109.79 10.81 
Negro children 10 92.30 12.43 20 103.55 12.79 
Behavior Rating Scale 
White children 82 68.39 17.69 69 74.61 23.53 
Negro children I0 80.40 20.42 21 81.54 25,43 
Home Index 
White children 83 10.61 3.14 69 11.69 2.56 
IL 9.00 2.76 21 12.64 2.26 


Negro children 


port the interpretation made earlier, that the 
families in District Y tend to have higher 
social and educational status than the families 
in District X. 

‘The behavior rating scales filled out by the 
teachers show that Negro children are con- 
sidered to present more behavior problems 
than white children. Within each school, 
only the contrast between the white and 
Negro children of District X yields a differ- 
ence in mean scores that meets a satisfactory 
level of statistical significance, namely less 
than .05. We did not find any significant 
relationships between these rating scales and 
the indices of prejudice. F 

Neither the attitude scale nor the question- 


assigned consistently to a higher or lower 
position of choice. Because the schedules 
administered to adults and children posed 
different questions and situations, it is not 
possible to make direct comparisons between 
the mean scores of groups of children and 
groups of parents. 

The Negro children hold more favorable 
attitudes toward white children than the 
latter do toward Negro children. It may be 
noted, however, that the Negro children with 
the lower mean IQ’s and from the less desir- 
able residential district hold more favorable 
attitudes toward white children than do the 
Negro children of District Y. ‘The difference 
between the mean scores on the questionnaire 
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of these two groups of Negro children is 
significant at less than the .02 level of con- 
fidence. In attitudes toward Jews, Negro 
and white children are remarkably alike. 
‘The questionnaire scored for racial attitudes 
shows that Negro children manifest very little 
prejudice toward non-Jewish white children 
but considerable prejudice toward Jewish 
children. White children, as noted earlier, 
express prejudice toward Jews and Negroes 
to an equal and considerable degree. 


Interrelationships of Racial Prejudice 


Table 4 presents the correlations among the 
various measures of prejudice which may be 


TABLE 4 


CoEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION WHICH INDICATE 
STATISTICALLY SIGNIFICANT RELATIONSHIPS 
BETWEEN RACIAL PREJUDICE AND 
OTHER MEASURES 


(White Respondents) 
— co = 


VARIABLE N r 


— LL —— — 


Children’s Questionnaire regarding Ne- 


groes and 
Child’s IQ 144 18 
Children’s Attitude Scales regarding 
Negroes 152 36 
Questionnaire regarding Jews 152 28 
Occupational level of father 134 270 
Father’s Questionnaire regarding Ne- 
134 saat 


groes 
Mother’s Questionnaire regarding Ne- 
groes ISI 21 
Children’s Attitude Scales and 
Father's Questionnaire regarding Ne- 


groces 134 27 
Mother's Questionnaire regarding Ne- 

groes ISI *29 
Children’s Questionnaire regarding Jews 

and Last Grade Mother Completed ISI —.18* 


Ee CUE regarding Negroes 
al 


Questionnaire regarding Jews 128 +60 
Boy’s Questionnaire regarding Negroes 62 36 
Boy’s Attitude Scales regarding Ne- 


groes 62 36 
Mother’s Questionnaire regarding Ne- 
groes jy BAS WEL 
Mother’s Questionnaire regarding Ne- 
groes and 
Questionnaire regarding Jews 144 *55 


Girl's Questionnaire regarding Negroes 
Girl's Attitude Scales regarding Ne- I 
groes 79 38 
Father’s Questionnaire regarding Jews 
and Mother's Questionnaire regarding 


Jews 127 7 


* [ess than .05 level significance; all others less 
than .o1. 
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considered statistically significant. Most of 


. the correlations in the table are statistically 


significant at less than the .or level of confi- 
dence. A few of these relationships seem to 
warrant discussion. 

The scores of the attitude scales, although 
they correlate positively with the scores on 
the children’s questionnaire, appear to reflect 
different dimensions of prejudice from those 
tapped by the questionnaire. ‘The question- 
naire stressed what the white child does in his 
contacts with Negroes, whereas the attitude 
scale stressed what he thought about Negroes 
or what he would let Negroes do. 

Parent-child resemblances in racial attitudes 
are not as close as other relationships involv- 
ing attitudes toward institutions (6, p. 169). 
When the sex of the child is ignored, the 
children’s scores on the questionnaire and the 
scores on the attitude scale, indicating orien- 
tation toward Negroes, correlate with the 
scores of mothers and fathers on the adult 
questionnaire between 4.21 and +-.29. The 
correlations between the scores on the ques- 
tionnaire presented to fathers and the scores 
on the questionnaire and on the attitude scale 
obtained from sons are both 4-36. Similar 
comparisons involving mothers and daugh- 
ters yield correlations of +24 and +38, 
respectively. These coefficients are relatively 
low. In another article 2 emphasis has been 
put upon the disagreements existing between 
white parents and their children regarding 
the discouragement of communication of 
White with Negro children. It does appear 
that the white parents who were selected to 
represent the population of two school dis- 
tricts made little effort to inculcate racial 
tolerance in young children; contrariwise, in 
the majority of instances, these parents used 
neither strong nor consistent negative rein- 
forcements when their children interacted 
with Negro children in school, on the play- 
ground, or in selected play groups. The 
ambivalent feelings of white parents toward 
Negro neighbors do not create a social atmos- 
phere conducive to the establishment of a 
clearly delineated set of attitudes in young 
children. 

Parents resemble each other more than they 
resemble their children in attitudes toward 

12 Op. cit., III. The effect of parental discouragement 


of play activities upon the attitudes of white children 
toward Negroes. 
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Negroes. There were 128 fathers in the two 
school districts combined, but in one of these 
families the mother was dead, ‘The correla- 
tion between the scores on the questionnaire 
of 127 husbands and wives was 4.52. In 
contrast, these parents do not agree with each 
other in their attitudes toward Jews, 4.27, 
as closely as they agree in their attitudes 
toward Negroes. Yet men and women tend 
to be prejudiced toward Jews if they are 
prejudiced toward Negroes. The question- 
naire when scored for attitudes toward 
Negroes and Jews yielded correlations of 
F.60 for the fathers and 4.55 for th 
mothers. ‘That the attitudes of white chil- 
dren are not as definitely crystallized as those 
of their parents is evident from the correla- 
tion of 28 between the scores on the 
questionnaire derived from the children’s 
responses to Negroes and Jews. 

A considerable number of variables, which 
on a priori grounds seemed to be related to 
racial prejudice, were found to have even 
less predictive value than those just re- 
viewed. Certain of the coefficients assembled 
in ‘Table 5 supplement interpretations already 
made on the basis of the previous set of 
statistically significant correlations. For ex- 
ample, the agreements in expressed attitudes 
toward Negroes of parents and children of 
the opposite sex are lower than the agree- 
ments of parents and children of the same 
sex. With respect to attitudes toward Jews, 
agreement between parents and children is 
less than the agreement existing when Ne- 
groes‘are the focus of consideration. 

‘To complete the analysis of data, several 
other relationships were computed but only 
one of them reached a satisfactory level of 
statistical significance. ‘The Home Index 
ratings yielded the following correlations: 
child’s IQ, L.11; child’s score on question- 
naire regarding Negroes, —.06; child’s atti- 
tude scale, —.08; and one coefficient of —.22, 
with a level of confidence of less than .02, 
with the occupational level of the father. In 
addition, it was found that the occupational 
level of the fathers correlated .o0 with the 
IQ of the children. The fathers in the 
Sample were relatively homogeneous with 
respect to occupational level, most of them 
being employed in skilled trades or jobs 
requiring approximately the same degree of 
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TABLE 5 


* COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION WHICH INDICATE 
STATISTICALLY INSIGNIFACANT RELATIONSHIPS 
BETWEEN RACIAL PREJUDICE AND 
OTHER MEASURES 


(White Respondents) 


VARIABLE N r 


Children’s Questionnaire Regarding Ne- 


groes and 
Haggerty-Olson-Wickman Rating Scale 
part B-3 ISI  .04 
Haggerty-Olson-Wickman Rating Scale 
part B-4 ISI +00 
Last grade father completed 134 +04 
Last grade mother completed ISI 4 
Children's Attitude Scales and 
Haggerty-Olson-Wickman Rating Scale 
part B-3 ISI ‘01 
Haggerty-Olson-Wickman Rating Scale 
part B-4 ISI —.04 
Occupational level of father 134 +02 
Last grade father completed 134 —.01 
Last grade mother completed ISI “OI 
Children’s Questionnaire Regarding Jews 
and 
Haggerty-Olson-Wickman Rating Scale 
part B-3 ISI —.05 
Haggerty-Olson-Wickman Rating Scale 
part B-4 ISI —.10 
Occupational level of father 134 +02 
Last grade father completed 134 —.04 
Father's Questionnaire regarding Jews 128 14 
Mother's Questionnaire regarding Jews 144 ‘IS 
Father's Questionnaire Regarding Negroes 
and 
Occupational level of father 134 +0I 
Last grade father completed 134 +02 
Girl's Questionnaire regarding Negroes 72 ‘05 
Girl's Attitude Scales regarding Ne- 
Eroces 72 ‘16 
Mother's Questionnaire Regarding Ne- A 
groes and 
Boy’s Questionnaire regarding Negroes 72 16 
Boy's Attitude Scales regarding Negroes 72 ‘19 
Last grade mother completed ISI 133 
Father's Questionnaire Regarding Jews 
and 
Boy’s Questionnaire regarding Jews 62 ‘19 
Girl's Questionnaire regarding Jews 72 08 
Mother's Questionnaire Regarding Jews 
and * 
Boy's Questionnaire regarding Jews 72 S17 
Girl's Questionnaire regarding Jews 79 +09 


intelligence. The correlation of —.22 be- 
etn fe Home Index, which was filled out 
by the children, and the occupational level of 
the fathers is not as unusual as it first appears, 
The men in District X, the physically less 
desirable area, held jobs which placed them 
slightly higher in the occupational intelli- 
gence scale than the men in District Y. ‘The 
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men in District X lived in homes rated by 
interviewers as less desirable, or indicative 
of a lower social status, than those occupied 
by men of District Y. Home ownership also 
was not as characteristic of the men of Dis- 
trict X as of the men of District Y. Even 
though the predictive value of the correlation 
is negligible, its direction is defensible on 
logical grounds. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


In neighborhoods undergoing an infiltra- 
tion of Negro citizens, white residents express 
markedly different racial attitudes. A small 
proportion of the white adults, approximately 
20 per cent, showed few or no antipathies 
toward Negroes in answering a question- 
naire. A larger proportion were definitely 
antagonistic and resentful of what they con- 
sidered infringements by Negroes upon the 
rights of white people. These persons often 
seized opportunities when answering ques- 
tions to unburden themselves of their racial 
antagonisms. The majority of the respond- 
ents, however, were ambivalent in their atti- 
tudes, sometimes regretful because they felt 
unable to overcome what they recognized as 
“unfounded prejudices,” and sometimes cha- 
grined because the proximity of Negroes 
had made them aware of hitherto uncon- 
sciously expressed prejudices. Under the 
varied circumstances characterizing the social 
atmosphere of the homes of these adults, 
many children are not afforded a consistent 
and clearly evident set of evaluations of 
Negroes, with one result being that the white 
children do not closely resemble their parents 
in attitudes toward Negroes even though the 
parents share attitudes having considerable 
similarity. 

Although the inquiry was fashioned to 
underemphasize interest in Negroes by men- 
tioning them in conjunction with other racial 
and ethnic groups, the predisposition of the 
majority of white respondents led them to 
put the Negroes into the focus of attention. 
In view of this inclination, the fairly high 
correlations established between attitudes 
toward Negroes and Jews take on added 
meaning. These correlations support the 
contention that adults who are prejudiced 
toward Negroes are most likely those who 
will be prejudiced toward Jews. Perhaps the 
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opposite form of statement should also be 
made, for too often we center attention upon 
the neglect of social responsibility rather than 
upon the observance of it. ‘The white adults 
Who had learned to think in terms of the 
attributes of individuals, instead of the im- 
puted and mythical attributes of groups, 
could be said to hold more favorable than 
unfavorable attitudes toward both Negroes 
and Jews. In contrast, the white children 
were not as neatly stylized in their attitudes 
toward Negroes and Jews, since, as a group, 
they had not developed a clear order of 
preference between them. 

A number of variables were shown not to 
bear any clear-cut relationship to racial preju- 
dice as expressed by white adults, among 
them being social status, educational level, 
occupational status, and affiliation with a 
church or attendance at church services. At 
least two well-established institutions, religion 
and education, seem to have very little impact 
upon the fashioning of a consistent orienta- 
tion in white persons living in a northern 
metropolis toward accepting Negro and Jew- 
ish citizens in terms of individual worth. 

Even though the questionnaire did not 
appear to be entirely appropriate for measur- 
ing the attitudes of Negro adults toward 
white persons, it did provide important data 
indicating that they had achieved a level of 
formal education approximately equal to that 
of the white respondents, and that, in one 
district, their level of social status, as judged 
by the arrangements and cultural objects 
within the homes, was not significantly dif- 
ferent from the social status of white persons. 
It seems, however, that Negro men have not 
been given adequate opportunities to utilize 
their education in appropriate employment. 
Most of the Negro men were employed in 
positions requiring less skill than they seemed 
capable of manifesting. 

‘The Negro children held more favorable 
attitudes toward white non-Jewish children 
than they did toward Jewish children. Both 
the white and the Negro children were re- 
markably alike in their expression of atti- 
tudes toward Jewish children. Since very 
few Jewish children lived in either of the two 
districts, it appears probable that both white 
and Negro children were oriented in their 
responses by an unconsciously held but subtle 
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and pervasive stereotype of what Jewish chil- 
dren are expected to be like. 

It has not been possible to discuss all 
aspects of this inquiry into racial prejudice. 
Tn succeeding accounts, other facets of preju- 
dice will be presented. In the light of data 
issuing from this inquiry and of the data 
already made available by other investigators, 
it seems as if we have barely come to grips 
with the problems of racial attitudes. Before 
We can attempt to modify attitudes with 
hopes of success, it will be necessary to plumb 
the dimensions of prejudice by more exacting 
and penetrating methods than have been 
Used. Such an inquiry as we have under- 
taken probably has most value in selecting 
persons for intensive interviewing and testing 
because they typify many other individuals 
along the continuum of social intelligence, 
Which ranges from a rare or a unique form 
of discrimination to a common or simple 
form of generalization. 
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THE VALIDITY OF HYPNOTICALLY INDUCED COLOR 
HALLUCINATIONS 


BERNARD G. ROSENTHAL AND HOWARD MELE 1 
University of Chicago 


HEN the hypnotist suggests to his 

\N/ hypnotized subject that there is a 

colored card before him, why does 
the good subject agree to the presence of 
the nonexistent color? Does he affirm its 
presence because he really sees it or does 
he merely give verbal agreement without 
actually experiencing its existence? 

This paper is concerned with the validity 
of hypnotic subjects’ reports of hallucinated 
colors. Do they really see them or are they 
merely saying that they do? Previous 
attempts to answer these questions have been 
reported with contradictory results by Erick- 
son and Erickson (3), Hibler (4), and Binet 
and Féré (1). Unfortunately, however, the 
methods and design utilized in many of these 
studies have such serious defects that their 
conclusions are in doubt. This will be dis- 
cussed later in detail. 


PROCEDURE 


In the hope of remedying these defects, the 
method used in this study for answering the ques- 
tions posed above consisted in testing for the occur- 
rence of after-images on gray cards of colors 
previously hallucinated on gray cards. For example, 
When the S says he sees red in response to the 
hypnotist's suggestion, then this method of validat- 
ing the S’s report would require him to see the 
negative after-image of red on a gray background 
immediately after he reported seeing red. If he 
reports this negative after-image correctly and if 
he is naive as regards verbal conscious knowledge 
of after-images, then there would be reason to 
believe that he did really see the color the hypnotist 
suggested and was not merely agreeing verbally. 
An alternative explanation of this same phenome- 
non involving unconscious verbal associations will 
be discussed later. In line with the assumptions 
underlying this method, the experimental procedure 
was as follows: 

1. The Ss were selected on the basis of being able 
to reach a deep hypnotic trance and of having visual 
hallucinations, including those of hypnotic, post- 
hypnotic, negative, and positive nature. 


1 The senior author is responsible for the conception 
and design of the experiment and the form of its report 
and interpretation presented herein. The junior author 
carried through the hypnosis of the Ss and the experi- 
mental details associated with it (all under the super- 
vision of the senior author). 


2. Each S was put into a deep state of hypnosis, 
involving at least 30 minutes of hypnotic suggestion. 

3. Then the following statement was made: 

I'm going to show you a blue card. I'm 
going to hold the blue card in front of you. I 
want you to stare at the black dot in the center 
of the card for one minute. After the minute 
is up, I will take the blue card away and hold 
up an entirely new card. Then stare at the dot 
in the center of the second card, and tell me 
what you see. Understand? O.K. Now stare 
at the blue card. 

A gray card 6 in. by 9 in. was now presented 
24 in. from S’s eyes and held there for one minute. 
After the first ten seconds of its presentation to 5, 
the following statement was made: “Do you see 
the blue card clearly? Keep staring at the dot in 
the center” After the minute was up another card 
was presented, identical in color with the previous 
one, but 9 in. by 12 in. in size. The second card 
was presented for two minutes at the same distance 
of 24 in, If S did not offer any comment after 
looking at the second card for 30 seconds, he was 
asked, “What do you see? Do you see anything?" 

This procedure was repeated for red, yellow, 
green, and orange. Each time S was told by the 
hypnotist what color the first gray card was sup- 
posed to be. 

There was a rest period of three minutes between 
each of the five pairs of presentations. Y 

4. The subjects were awakened with amnesia 
suggested for the hypnotic state. F 

5. The whole experimental procedure as outlined 
above was repeated in the waking state as a control 
on the reported after-images in the hypnotic state. 

6. The subjects were then asked in the waking 
state: 


If you stared at a green card for one minute, 
and the card was suddenly removed and you 
looked at a grey card, what would happen? 
Would you see anything? Would you see 2 
color? What color? 
This was repeated for the colors yellow, red, blue, 
and orange. This was followed by further ques- 
tioning to determine if there had been any previous 
experience with after-images. The whole object of 
this questioning was to determine whether Ss were 
naive as regards conscious knowledge of after- 
images so that the results in the hypnotic state 
might not be attributed to such knowledge. The 
questioning proceeded in such a way that Sugges- 
tions as to what response might occur (even a 
colored one) as a result of looking at the secon 
white card were avoided till the very last. 

7. The subjects were rehypnotized and each of the 
real colors was presented, each followed by a gray 
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card. ‘The procedure was exactly the same as in the 
part reported under hypnotic suggestion of colors 
except now the colors were real. The rationale for 
this part of the study was to compare under hyp- 
nosis the after-images to true colors with halluci- 
nated ones. 

8. With amnesia suggested for the hypnotic state, 
the Ss in the wakened state were presented with 
each of the real colors followed by the gray card. 
‘The procedure was the same as in Part 7, except it 
was done in the waking state. The rationale for 
this part was to determine what the after-images 
to the true colors were in the waking state as con- 
trasted to after-images to both true and hallucinated 
colors in the hypnotic state. 


ResuLts 


The results indicate (Table 1) that of the 
four Ss, three experienced negative after- 


7or 
‘The fourth S, who got all the negative 
after-images except one during hypnotic hal- 


* lucination, failed on the after-image to blue. 


He described the card presented after the 
blue hallucination as a “very faint bluish- 
gray.” When real blue was later shown to 
him, he said the after-image was gray. When 
questioned further, he said there might be a 
small amount of yellow in it. Moreover, blue 
Objects seem much darker to him than to 
others. His after-images to yellow were 
described as blue. He was completely naive 
When tested for knowledge of after-images. 

One S had knowledge of after-images. 
‘Two after-images to hallucinated colors, how- 
ever, were different from the answers he gave 


TABLE 1 


RESULTS OF EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL SERIES 


Subjects 1™-4 * 


EXPERIMENTAL SERIES 
REsPONSsEs To CoLoR 
AS VERBAL STIMULUS 

(HALLUCINATED CoLoR) 


CoLoR STIMULUS 


CONTROL SERIES If AND III 
RESPONSES TO ACTUAL 
CoLoR STIMULUS 
(Waking and Hypnotic 


CONTROL SERIES I 
REsPONsEs To CoLoR 
AS VERBAL STIMULUS 

(HALLUCINATED CoLOR) 


(Hypnotic state) (Waking state) states) 
Red Green Gray Green 
Blue Yellow Gray Yellow 
*(Bluish-gray for *(Grayish-Yellow 
S-4 only) for S-4 only) 
Yellow Blue Gray Blue 
Green Red Gray Red 
Orange Blue-Green Gray Blue-Green 


images for every color hallucinated under the 
hypnotic trance while the fourth experienced 
negative after-images for four of the five col- 
ors hallucinated. Moreover, the negative 
images to the hallucinated colors were the 
same as the Ss experienced in the waking and 
hypnotic state when the real colors were pre- 
sented with the exception of one color for the 
fourth subject, whose case is reported in detail 
below. According to the S$’ reports, the 
images to the real and hallucinated colors 
Were the same in both hue and other quali- 
ties with the sole deviation, again, of the same 
single color for the fourth S. All attempts 
to obtain hallucinations in the waking state 
failed. ‘The after-images of the real colors 
Presented in hypnosis, and in the waking 
state were of the normal color except for the 
Same color for the fourth 5. 


on the verbal test. He said he would expect 
the after-image of green to be pinkish but 
for the after-image of this hallucinated color 
he gave red. Similarly he said’ he would 
expect the after-image of orange to be blue, 
but he actually reported the after-image to 
be blue-green for both hallucinated and real 
orange. Thus it appears that even when an 
5 has verbal knowledge of after-images this. 
does not influence his reported after-images. 
to real colors or to hypnotically hallucinated 
ones. Hence, of the 20 possible correct hallu- 
cinated after-images for all Ss, only one was 
incorrect, and that for an S who usually in 
the waking state was defective for vision of 
the color hallucinated and also defective for 
the afterimage of this color under normal 
circumstances. Again, even in the case of the 
S who had knowledge of after-images, 
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though his knowledge was incorrect in two 
cases, his actual after-images to hallucinated 


colors were correct. This appears to mean ° 


that verbal conscious knowledge of after- 
images does not influence responses to after- 
images of hypnotically suggested colors. 


Discussion 


The above results are in line with the find- 
ings of Binet and Féré (1) and Erickson and 
Erickson (3), though each of these studies 
differs from ours in many significant respects. 
Our results are not compatible, however, 
with those of Hibler(4). Though Hib- 
Jler’s methods differed from ours in some 
respects, it would pay to consider briefly 
certain crucial points in his study (as well 
as relevant criticisms by Erickson (2) of 
Hibler’s research) not only to account for 
the differences between his data and ours but, 
more important, because they are among the 
serious dangers that must be carefully 
avoided in a field where the slightest under- 
estimation of the sensitivity and suggestibil- 
ity of the Ss to even the most subtle cues leads 
to disastrous results. 

Those points in Hibler’s study that are so 
important and that may account for the dif- 
ferences in results are: 

1. Briefness of time spent in inducing the 
trance. Five minutes is much too short a 
time to expect significant transformations 
from waking state to deep hallucinated 
trance. If his Ss gave only verbal assent to 
the hypnotist’'s suggestions of hallucinated 
color, as Hibler is inclined to believe, this 
may be true only because the basic changes 
in the hypnotic S, indispensable for a valid 
‘test of hallucinatory experience, were not 
given sufficient time to occur in Hibler’s 
study. 

2. Hibler’s directions to his Ss and his 
other experimental contrivances set up an 
experimental atmosphere that effectively nul- 
lified an adequate demonstration of the phe- 
nomenon to be studied. Among the more 
salient of these misdirected techniques were: 

a. The test to determine S’s knowledge of 
after-images was given before the actual ex- 
periment and hence may have oversensitized 
him to the phenomenon of after-images, thus 
causing him to have expectations of these 
Phenomena in the subsequent hypnotic ex- 
periments. These expectations, in turn, may 
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have influenced his responses in the hypnotic. 
hallucinatory series in the direction of hi 
pre-experimental after-image test answers and 
hence contaminated the spontaneous re- 
sponses in the critical hypnotic phase of the 
study. 

b. By employing deceptive cues, requesting E 
certain responses and then inhibiting them, 
and utilizing contradictory suggestions to bis 
Ss, Hibler did not really get an “acting upon 
his suggestions” as Erickson points out, “but 
only an abidance by them. It is not sufficient 
to have the subject agree only—rather the 
subject must perform the infinitely harder 
task of experiencing” (2, p. 168). By using | 
these imprecise techniques it may be argued 
that Hibler might have failed to elicit such 
“experiential” responses in his Ss and hence 
failed to elicit behavior that was relevant to 
the main purpose of the experiment. 

‘Though Erickson and Erickson’s (3) study 
(which presumably confirmed the validity of 
hypnotic hallucinatory experience) is sophisti- 1 
cated in the subtleties of hypnotic technique 
and indicates awareness of how unintentional 
subtle deception, contradictory suggestions, 
etc., may misdirect an adequate investigation 
of hypnotic phenomenon, their own experi- 
mental design is defective in exactly those 
respects where Hibler’s is not, i.e, precise 
experimental control and methodology—and 
these errors may tend to throw some doubt 
on the results obtained. Among the more 
salient of these limitations are: 

1. A test to determine knowledge of after- 
images was given before the actual experi- 
mental series. As in the case of Hibler's 
study, this may have forewarned the S, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, of what was to 
come, reactivated old verbal associations an 
other traces between verbal color stimulus 
and responses, and in other respects influ- 
enced the S’s spontaneous responses when the 
critical experimental tests were made under 
hypnosis. 

2. Related to this is the fact that Erickson 
and Erickson gave directions to their 5s 
specifying that the second sheet they would 
see in the hypnotic experimental series would 
be a color. There is at least room for sus- 
Ppicion that this device may have given the Ss 
definite expectations that their responses { 
must be colored ones (and not black or 
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White); and this expectation taken in con- 
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junction with the responses on the after- 
image test might have modified the spon- 
taneous responses made during the hypnotic 
experimental series; at the very least, it might 
have facilitated the eliciting of unconscious 
verbal associations to the verbal color stimu- 
lus presented during hypnosis, and thus have 
had much the same effect. 

3. Erickson and Erickson do not report the 
duration of time the §' was required to fixate 
the first presented sheet. Was it constant or 
variable from S to §? If constant, how long 
was it? Clearly this variable may have 
affected the results obtained in several ways. 

4. The word association test that the 
Ericksons used to determine knowledge of 
after-images was, as Hibler (5) points out, 
unstandardized, and, in general, a not exact 
method for stating confidently that the S§s 
were naive as regards this knowledge. 

5. Finally, there is no indication what the 
responses of the Ericksons’ Ss would be to 
the actual colors in the waking and hypnotic 
states. Lacking this important control, the 
results of their experiment might be open to 
considerable question. 

‘The upshot of this evaluation of Hibler’s 
and Erickson and Erickson’s study is to point 
up how, in this difficult area of research, one 
must be particularly on guard against loose- 
ness of experimental design and against 
subtle nuances in directions to the hypnotic § 
Which may influence results immeasurably by 
unwittingly utilizing this extreme suggestibil- 
ity to reformulate and hence misdirect the 
hypnotic situation from a valid investigation 
of the hypnotic problem that is being con- 
sidered. 

If the study reported here has been reason- 
ably successful in avoiding at least the most 
significant pitfalls of research in this area, the 
question arises as to how the results may be 
explained. One possibility is that the phe- 
nomenon reported here is essentially a central 
one, i.e., that under hypnotic auditory sug- 
gestion central visual processes are stimu- 
lated in some fashion and color is experienced 
thereby, although no externally adequate 
stimulus is present. When this visual ex- 
perience, centrally originated, is projected on 
a gray background, the result is the negative 
after-image. ‘The central origin of the color 
would be similar to the origin of colored 
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dreams or similar color phenomena without 


adequate external stimulation. Whether or 


not such centrally originated processes would 
stimulate those peripheral processes which 
actually give rise to color, or whether the 
Whole process is exclusively central is a ques- 
tion that clearly goes beyond our data. No 
more may be said here except that, according 
to this explanation, central processes via 
auditory stimulation have a crucial part in 
starting the whole phenomenon. 

Another possible explanation of these phe- 
nomena bases them on unconscious verbal 
association. Although the S§ may have had 
many experiences with after-images, he may 
be completely unaware of them in actual 
experience or have no knowledge of them 
verbally. Yet connections are established 
between seeing a color, its afterimage, and 
the verbal stimuli, i.e, red or green, that are 
associated with the color and its after-image. 
These connections, however, are below the 
threshold of recall for normal waking state. 
When hypnotized, the 5, without experienc- 
ing the color, has his threshold for such asso- 
ciations sufficiently lowered so that he may 
remember what the proper connections are 
between the color suggested and its after- 
image, which he has already experienced 
innumerable times. ‘The function of hyp- 
nosis is merely to lower the threshold for 
memory of these already established verbal 
associations and make evident that the § 
knows what he denies knowing in the wak- 
ing state. Although all Ss except one were 
naive as to knowledge of after-images, this 
does not mean that under hypnosis they may 
not have recalled this knowledge. ‘That this 
S§’s knowledge of after-images (i.e. the only 
S who knew about them) did not conform 
with his actual after-images either to real or 
hallucinated colors may only mean, according 
to this explanation, that the unconscious ver- 
bal connections he established were in line 
with his actual experience and hence more 
potent than his defective conscious verbal 
knowledge, which had little influence in 
determining recall in the trance because of its 
contradiction with the S’s actual experience. 
Since our Ss were quizzed in the waking 
state and not in the hypnotic state, it might 
be possible that they were not as naive about 
knowledge of after-images, ie, uncon- 
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sciously, as the test of conscious knowledge 


would indicate. At any rate, questioning in. 


the hypnotic state about knowledge of after- 
images clearly represents a necessary step in 
the future of this kind of work. Ultimate 
disposal of this explanation, therefore, must 
be delayed until the just previously suggested 
research step is performed. The difficulty 
with this step is that one must be careful not 
to quiz the S about after-images before the 
colors are suggested, since that may stimulate 
him to expectations of certain kinds of reac- 
tion about after-images that would destroy 
the spontaneity of his responses. On the 
other hand, if one quizzes him afterwards in 
hypnosis about these phenomena, there is 
always the danger that under hypnosis he 
will recall the experiences he has just had 
with the hallucinated colors since while am- 
nesia may be had in the waking state for 
hypnotic experience, it is extremely difficult 
to obtain amnesia in the hypnotic state for 
hypnotic experience, 

Other possible approaches to the problem 
are: (a) employing more subtle and con- 
trolled deception of Ss, (2) work with young 
children, where the connections between ver- 
bal stimuli and after-images are presumably 
not as well established as in adults, (c) vari- 
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ous other experimental methods and designs, 


including those controlling the effects of pre- 


experimental series after-image tests on the 


subsequent hypnotic hallucinatory trials, 


Whatever methods may be ultimately em- 
ployed, however, one can see the difficulties 
and dangers in this work where seemingly 
meaningless words and suggestions or sup- 
posedly rigorously controlled techniques take 
on the greatest unpredictable significance to 
the S and give results that really do not test 
the fundamental hypotheses the experimenter 
may have been interested in. 
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THE HONI PHENOMENON: A CASE OF SELECTIVE PERCEPTUAL 
DISTORTION : 


WARREN J. WITTREICH . 
Princeton University 


rather than the exception in ordinary 

perception. In spite of constantly shift- 
ing impingements upon its sense organs, the 
human organism does perceive the world in 
an orderly and sensible manner. However 
the facts of everyday perception are not ex- 
planations, and it is often only by deliberately 
distorting or changing the commonplace that 
we can shed any light on the processes which 
allow anything to become “commonplace” in 
the first instance. Perceptual distortions have 
therefore come to play an important role in 
the understanding of basic perceptual proc- 
esses. Recently a number of devices have 
been developed which deliberately place 
Cues in conflict to such an extent that strik- 
ingly dramatic perceptual distortions can be 
Obtained. 

A number of distorted rooms have been 
constructed in which the floor slopes up to 
the right of the observer, the rear wall recedes 
from right to left, and the windows are of 
different sizes and trapezoidal in shape. 
When an observer looks at any one of these 
rooms from a certain point with one eye the 
room appears normal or almost normal, as 
if the floor were level, the rear wall at right 
angles to the line of sight and the windows 
rectangular and of the same size. 

One of these rooms has been built large 
enough so that people can enter the room and 
Walk about in it. What the observer typically 
sees when he watches someone moving about 
in this room is a striking alteration in the 
Observed individual's size. When standing 


1 The work reported in this paper has been done under 
contract Nonr-27014 with Princeton University, a project 
initiated by the Professional Division, Bureau of Medi- 
cine and Surgery. The opinions expressed are those of 
the individual author and no not represent the opinions 
Or policy of the Naval Service. 

* These rooms were designed by Adelbert Ames, Jr, 
2s part of a series of perceptual demonstrations. 
description is modified from ITTELSON, W. H., & KiL- 
PATRIOK, F. P. Experiments in perception. Scientific 
American. August, I95L, 185, 50-55. See also 
CaN, H. The why of man's experience. New York: 
Macmillan, 1950. 
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in the corner to the observer's left, the person 
appears abnormally small; in the other corner 
he appears abnormally large. When walking 
from one corner to the other he appears to 
grow or shrink in size, depending upon the 
direction in which he is travelling. A smaller 
model of this room permits hands or faces to 
appear through the rear windows. As with 
the larger room, the hands or faces appear 
abnormally large or abnormally small, de- 
pending upon whether they are in the win- 
dow to the observer's right or left. 

‘The study to be reported here received its 
impetus from an unusual instance in which 
this typical pattern of observation was not 
reported. In 1949 a woman observed the 
faces of her husband and another man 
through the rear windows of the smaller 
room. ‘The face of the other man was de- 
scribed as distorted in the usual manner, but 
no size changes whatsoever were reported for 
the husband; his face was described as being 
perfectly normal no matter which window 
it appeared in. Similar results were obtained 
in the large room. Again the other man was 
described in the usual manner: he appeared 
to grow or shrink and looked large or small, 
depending upon the corner in which he was 
Observed. But again no such size changes 
were reported for the husband. No matter 
which corner he stood in, he was reported as 
looking perfectly normal—his usual size. 
This unusual observation was named the 
“Honi phenomenon” following the family 
nickname for the woman who first experi- 
enced and reported it. 

‘This instance of a deviation from the typical 
pattern of observation of people in the room 
raises at least two specific questions. Is this 
Observation simply a unique and isolated case 
or is it reproducible with other individuals? 
What are the psychological conditions which 
account for such a performance? 

‘This paper reports two experiments which 
answer the first question by producing the 
Honi phenomenon in unmistakable fashion 
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with a number of other people. ‘The obvious 


and outstanding relationship between the, 


woman and her husband in the original situ- 
ation was simply the fact that they were mar- 
ried. It should also be noted that both were 
over sixty years of age, and that he was a very 
distinguished man whom she greatly ad- 
mired and to whom she was devoted. The 
assumption was made that if the phenome- 
non has been observed in this couple, it might 
very well be observed in certain other couples. 
A group of couples, the majority of whom 
had been married for a relatively short time, 
were selected as subjects primarily because 
of their availability and willingness to par- 
ticipate in the experiment. 

In the first experiment an attempt was 
made to reproduce conditions under which 
the phenomenon had originally been ob- 
served, with the addition of needed experi- 
mental controls. All that was required of the 
S was a description of people observed in 
the room. It was assumed that if a descrip- 
tion of what appeared to be a case of selective 
perceptual distortion had been obtained in the 
in the original situation, it could be obtained 
again. The prediction was simply that an 
individual, when observing both a stranger 
and his or her marital partner in the room, 
Would report less distortion in the descrip- 
tion of the marital partner than in the descrip- 
tion of the stranger. The second experiment 
was an attempt to confirm what was found 
in the first experiment, and to obtain a quan- 
titative measure of the difference in the rela- 
tive distortion of the marital partner as 
compared to the stranger. 


ExPERIMENT I8 


. Ten married couples provided a sample of 20 Ss 
in this experiment. At the time of the experiment 
six of the couples had been married less than one 
year. The remaining four couples had been mar- 
ried two, three and a half, five, and ten years, 
respectively. (See Table 1.) 

Both the small and the large rooms were em- 
Ployed in this experiment. Both rooms were viewed 
with one eye only. With the small room, the § was 
asked to describe: (a) the room itself, (2) the hands 
of the experimenter placed through the rear win- 
dows, (c) a marble which ran across the room and 


8 The experiment reported here is Part of a lar ilot 
study which is reported in detail in KBAR P. 
(Ed.) Human behavior from the transactional point of 
view. Hanover, New Hampshire: Institute for Asso- 
ciated Research, 1952. 
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gave the appearance of rolling uphill, (d) two 
situations with two people putting their heads. 
through the rear windows: two strangers, and 
one stranger and the marital partner. (Each 
person was seen once in each window in each of the 
above situations.) Descriptions a, b, and c were 
requested primarily to see if the S§ was initially 
observing the room and objects in the room in the 
typical manner. 

With the large room the § was asked to describe: 
(a) the room itself; (b) two situations with 
two people standing in the corners of the room: 
two strangers, and one stranger and the marital 
partner (each person was seen once in each corner 
in each of the above situations); and (c) two 
different people walking from the corner on the 
Observer’s left to the corner on his right and back 
again: a stranger, and the marital partner, The 
entire experiment was recorded on a wire recorder 
and transcribed. 
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An analysis was then made of each indi- 
vidual protocol to determine whether or not 
the S had spontaneously described a definite 
difference between the appearance of ‘the 
marital partner and the appearances of both 
of the strangers, and whether this difference 
Was in the predicted direction. ‘Table 1 indi- 
cates that 6 out of the 20 Ss did report a dif- 
ference in the expected direction in the small 
room and 7 out of 20 reported a similar dif- 
ference in the large room. Not once did an 
S report a difference other than in the ex- 
pected direction, i.e., not once was the marital 
partner described as being more distorted 
than either or both of the strangers. It is also 
of interest to note that, although the exact 
same people did not display the phenomenon 
in both rooms, there are a few striking cases 
of overlapping. Taking both situations to- 
gether, it can be seen that at least one member 
of all the couples married under one year 
displayed the phenomenon to some degree in 
one of the two rooms, but, with a single ex- 
ception, no member of the couples married 
over one year displayed the phenomenon. 
‘That single exception was a man married 
only two years. 

Because of space limitations only selected 
portions of the individual protocols which 
contain material specifically relevant to the 
hypothesis will be presented. In reading these 
Protocols it is worth noting a number of 
things. First of all, when an S reports a dif- 
ference, he does so in a spontaneous manner, 
and he, himself, often appears to be struck 
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by both the existence of this difference and 
the direction it takes. Second, it will be noted 
especially in protocols D and E in the large 
room that while the marital partner is main- 
taining some degree of constancy, the room 
itself is undergoing a process of increasing 
distortion. It appears almost as though the 
S is faced with a choice of distorting either 
the marital partner or the room, and he 
chooses to distort the latter. In all of the 
following protocols the marital partner is cap- 
italized. 


Small Distorted Room 

A. Male, married 3 months: HER’S looks 
bigger, but it doesn’t look as much bigger than 
Bruce’s did to your’s although the windows look 
the same. It still looks bigger, but it doesn’t look 
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Bruce's head looks larger but NANCY’S looks— 
Your (NANCY) head doesn’t seem to have shrunk 


* much. Bruce’s head has grown. 


E. Female, married 11 months: DAVID’s head 
looks very big now. And Bruce’s head looks the 
Way it did before—when I looked at it the first 
time, Your head looks, darling; darling, you can’t 
even get your head through that thing. But ub, I 
guess that's all. They both look in proportion. 
(Head's reversed) Gee, Golly. Well Bruce’s head 
looks bigger ‘now than it did the last time when 
he had his head on this side, and uh, and DAVID, 
IT don’t know about you. Your head looks big too, 
but you look normal in size—I think—whereas 
Bruce looks bigger than he is, I think that's all. 

F. Male, married 11 months: Well, now it's re- 
versed. As a matter of fact, Bruce looks larger in 
comparison to CHARLOTTE than CHARLOTTE 
did to Bruce in the previous situation. Other than 
size I can’t see anything unusual. The faces appear 


TABLE 1 


MEMsERSs oF MARRIED COUPLES REPORTING DIFFERENCES BETWEEN MARITAL PARTNER AND STRANGER WHEN 
OBSERVED IN THE DIsTORTED RooMs 


DIFFERENCE IN APPEARANCE OF MARITAL PARTNER AND 


STRANGER REPORTED BY HUSBAND OR WIFE * 


SR rss in LARGE Roo SMALL Room 
HusBAND WIFE HusBAND Wiss 
1 3 mo. 1 x 
2 4 mo. x Xx 
3 7 mo. x x 
4 3 mo. x 
5 II mo. x x + x 
6 11 mo. ২ 
7 2 yr. and 3 mo. x 
8 3 yr. and 6 mo. 
9 5 yr. 
10 10 yr. 


* All differences reported are in the predicted direction, i.e., marital partner distorting less than stranger, 


a great deal bigger. I think her head is bigger than 
Bruce’s anyway naturally. / 

B. Female, married 7 months: I can’t get over it. 
BOB’S head appears to be far away and Bruce's 
head appears to be close, and BOB’S head appears 
normal—uh, fairly normal—it's small, but it's more 
in proportion than Bruce’s. That's all. 

C. Male, married 4 months. BUNNY'S head 
looks normal, but Bruce’s head is much larger than 
You would expect. (Heads reversed) Now 
BUNNY?’S head is larger too, because of the size of 
the window; but not so much as it was the other 
Way around. Bruce’s head looked much larger than 
BUNNTY'’S does. 

D. Male, married 11 months: I guess your 
(NANCY) head has grown, but it hasn’t grown 
much. You're (Bruce) like you were before, I 
guess. I guess NANCY is mostly bigger and Bruce 
looks smaller and NANCY’S head is closer to me. 
(Heads reversed) That's right. That's amazing. 


normal, except Bruce seems closer and his face looks 
larger. 
Large Distorted Room 

A. Male, married 4 months: BUNNY’S head 
looks about the size or smaller than this light bulb 
in the room, and Bruce's looks twice as large. 
Bruce looks like he’s about—yeah, yeah he looks 
twice as tall as BUNNY. Twice as large, not only 
in height, but in width and everything. And ubh— 
the left window's grown larger than the right, 
Bruce looks much—of course that is in relation to 
the people—the left window dwarfs BUNNY and 
the right window is dwarfed by Bruce. When I 
look at the feet, the slant isn’t as pronounced as 
you might think it is. Butitis a terrific slant. But 
it doesn’t look too bad from here. (Change places) 
Oh geez. It's the same relationship, but BUNNY 
looks—Bruce looked much taller than he should 
have—and BUNNY looks about her size. I 
mean I could get in and stand beside BUNNY 
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and look the same way she does—about the same 
size. Bruce looked much taller than BUNNY 
does, but Bruce at the same time looks as small as 
BUNNY did. The same holds with his head in 
relation to the light bulb and BUNNY’S too. But 
the fact is, I think more of it is tied up with the 
fact that you know one person so much more, you 
know. I mean I can put myself in BUNNY'’S place 
and I know darn well that—uh—that's just about 
the size she would look. Doesn’t make her look 
much larger, but Bruce it makes look smaller. 
Bruce looked like a giant standing in the corner 
and BUNNY looks normal, but at the same time 
I know darn well Bruce can’t be that much smaller 
than BUNNY is. I mean on the street for example. 
She doesn’t look like a giant and Bruce did. Put 
it that way. And now BUNNY looked like a 
midget and so does Bruce. Geez when I think 
back—even smaller he looks. I have to look at 
BUNNY in that corner again to tell you if Bruce 
looks smaller. 

(Walking from corner to corner—marital part- 
ner) Well, BUNNY went from—everybody looks 
the same in that other corner—but BUNNY went 
from half her size to her normal size. I mean she 
looks normal now; she doesn’t look any larger 
than she usually does. She got larger, but she 
didn’t reach proportions which were beyond her 
normal. Geez, that's amazing. She doesn’t start 
to get very much smaller until about two steps 
away from that very far corner there. Allofa 
sudden she gets real small. And she’s much fur- 
ther away now, too. Everybody looks the same 
size in that corner. (Stranger) Bruce gets larger 
and he gets larger than I know his size is, whereas 
BUNNY didn’t. When he stands over in that other 
corner he looks the same size; I mean they both 
look very small. Now he looks larger than he 
usually does—you know—I mean when we're stand- 
ing outside here. I notice his feet look larger than 
they did in the other corner—about size twelves 
up here and size fours down there. I guess he 
looks closer, but I can’t remember. Yeah he does 
look closer than he did in the other corner. He got 
smaller again, but he didn’t get smaller until he 
got practically two steps before the corner. Have 
him stand in the middle. Now he looks his nor- 
mal size. Now he looks like BUNNY did when 
she was way up in that corner. 

B. Female, married 11 months: DAVID? DAVID 
looks small too. He doesn’t look—uh—really as 
small as Bruce did the last time, but he still looks 
considerably smaller than he is. And Bruce looks 
the way he did last time. Oh Bruce looks a lot 
bigger. DAVID’S farther away though. (Change 
places) Hah. Hah. Hah. DAVID, DAVID— 
uh—darling you look pretty much normal except 
you aren't standing up in the corner as much 
2 Ue closer to the middle of my eyes so 
you don’t look tall. And Bruce looks ve 
DAVID looks big. oT 

(Walking from corner to corner—Stranger) 
Bruce is walking uphill. And now he is very tall, 
and ‘he was small when he started. Now he’s 
walking downhill, and now he’s small again the 
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way he started. (Marital partner) Well DAVID 


just walked uphill too, but he looks... I guess 


that's all. (He looks what?) Well, he looks more 
normal to me because I feel I'm a lot closer and 
it's more in proportion. Oh my, this is horrid. 
Well now he looks very far away. And he looks 
smaller, but he doesn’t look awfully small. I mean 
he doesn’t look awfully small. I mean he doesn’t 
look—uh— sort of very little. He looks more aver- 
age size only much farther away. 

C. Female, married 4 months: Good night! 
Well, now the difference is tremendous because 
Bruce is so small. You see, I can’t be objective 
about it. I know BOB is tall; therefore the differ- 
ence between his and Bruce's height seems tre- 
mendous, more so that the other two. (Does BOB 
look taller than usual?) Yes, I think. Uh, that's 
hard to say; he doesn’t look taller than usual. Not 
especially. It's just that Bruce looks so small. He’s 
just minute. That's just about it. 

D. Male, married 11 months: Bruce is large. 
NANCY is small. She is, how you say, Lilliputian. 
Well as a matter of fact the floor has become, it 
seems even more slanted. Her feet seem at more 
of a slant than the floor would indicate. You're 
(NANCY) just about belt size. Just an armful. 
You’re quite small. When I look at NANCY 
without looking at Bruce, she looks normal, but 
when TI look at Bruce, NANCY becomes smaller. 
Nancy is farther away too, and downhill. (Change 
Places) Well, I'll be jiggered. NANCY looks, uh, 
this way, just looking at NANCY she looks quite 
normal. Just, I'd say, normal. Bruce looks smaller 
to NANCY. I think maybe Bruce looks smaller 
now than he did to Warren, though NANCY is 
farther away from the ceiling than Warren. Bruce 
looks very small and downhill too. I guess not as 
much. The same thing with his feet. His feet 
seem to be at more of an angle than the floor would 
indicate. When I look at them both, NANCY 
looks quite large, though further—no. NANCY 
looks quite normal actually. 

E. Male, married 2 years: SALLY appears about 
normal to me. Of course Bob looks smaller. But 
SALLY doesn’t look any different. When Bob gets 
down there and SALLY gets up here it seems to 
change the appearance of the room slightly. The 
back wall there—it seems to make that window 
next to Bob seem a lot larger to me than the win- 
dow on the right behind SALLY, a lot bigger than 
if I were just looking into the room without anyone 
In it. 

F. Male, married 3 months: SHE looks about 
normal size. They look about equal in height. 
LOUISE is much—just bigger. HER face is larger, 
but in height SHE is about equal to Sally. Sally 
looks about 4/5 her normal size. 

G. Male, married 3 months: SHE not only goes 
from left to right, SHE grows big and SHE also 
comes a little bit towards me. SHE grows small 
but it looks so funny to hang on to things. SHE 
seems to go away from me just a little. Now. SHE 
seems to be down and away from me just a little. 
Bruce looks the same as last time. When I look 
between windows he looks like a midget in a small 
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room. When I look at him he seems like a guy 
standing in a far corner—not a normal far corner. 
Jan is very tall. SHE is right up to the ceiling. 
SHE seems to be more in proportion than Bruce. 


ExPERIMENT II 


As mentioned previously, this experiment was 
designed both to confirm the results of the first 
experiment and to provide a quantitative measure 
of the phenomenon. A number of assumptions 
underlie the procedure employed in this experi- 
ment. A person walking from the left to the right 
corner in the large room appears to go from very 
small, through a point of actual size, to very large. 
‘The reverse happens if he goes from the right to 
the left hand corner. If an S is set the task of 
subjectively determining the point at which the 
observed individual looks his normal size when 
walking from either corner, we would expect, on 
the basis of what was found in the first experiment, 
that a stranger would have to walk a greater dis- 
tance from either corner than the marital partner 
in order to appear normal size. Conversely, since 
in either corner the marital partner appears normal, 
or more normal than a stranger, the partner will 
not have to move as far from that corner as the 
stranger will in order to appear of normal size. 
Furthermore, the magnitude of the difference be- 
tween the distances traversed by the stranger and 
by the partner can be used as a quantitative measure 
of the magnitude of the phenomenon. At one 
extreme would be the case in which both stranger 
and partner had to walk the same distance; we 
Would assume here that the phenomenon did not 
occur. The other extreme would be when the 
Partner looked perfectly normal in the corner and 
did not have to move at all. 

Hence the major prediction made in this experi- 
ment was that when the S is set the above task in 
the large room the point at which the marital part- 
ner appears normal will be significantly closer to 
the starting corner than will the point at which a 
stranger appears normal. It was also decided to 
specify the sex of the stranger, i.e., provide a com- 
Parison of the partner with both a stranger of the 
same sex and a stranger of the opposite sex, in order 
to see if a sex difference might be observed. This 
specification as to the sex of the stranger had not 
been controlled in the first experiment; the strangers 
used were males. ” 

In this experiment six married couples provided 
a total of twelve Ss. All couples but one had been 
married one year, and that couple had been married 
One year and three months. Yo 

Again, the S was first asked for a description of 

e empty room, observing the room from the 
specified point. Then an individual (either the 
Partner or stranger) was introduced into the room 
and stood in one of the two corners. The S§ was 
asked what this person looked like. If the individ- 
ual was described as being either too large or too 
Small; S then received the following instructions: 

When I tell (the individual in the room) to do 
$0, he is going to walk slowly across the back wall. 
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I want you to tell him to stop walking as soon as 
you feel that he looks his normal size, that is, the 
“Same size as if he were standing out here (outside: 
of the room). 

After E obtained assurance from S that he under- 
stood ‘the instructions, S was asked to make two, 
such judgments, once from the left corner and 
once from the right, for each of the following: 

I. One In in the room only: (2) the marital 
partner, (2) stranger of same sex as the subject, 
and (c) stranger of opposite sex to that of 5. 

. 2. Two people in the room, each one standing: 
in a corner, but only one person moving across the. 
Wall at a time: (a) the marital partner and stranger 
of same sex as S, (2) the marital partner and 
stranger of opposite sex to that of S, and (c) 
stranger of same sex and stranger of Opposite sex. 

Each judgment was recorded as the reading of 
the observed individual's position on a measuring" 
tape which had been placed on the rear wall of the 
room. The tape read from left to right, and the 
readings were obtained directly from the tape by 
noting the point reached by the toe of the advanc- 
ing foot, regardless of whether the individual had 
come from the left or right corner. 

As soon as the S saw his or her marital partner 
in the room for the first time the experimenter 
asked for a further description of the room: “Before. 
you go any further, I want you to describe the- 
room to me again in as much detail as you possibly 
can.” This was done to see if the introduction of 
the marital partner into the room would be accom- 
panied by an increase in the distortion of the room. 
itself as reported by S. Both descriptions of the 
room, before and after the introduction of the 
marital partner, were recorded on a seven-point 
distortion scale, which provided one point for each 
of the following which was described as being dis- 
torted in any way whatsoever: the floor, ceiling, 
walls, windows, doors, furniture, and miscellany 
(e.g., the lighting fixture). h 

‘The readings on the tape measure provided the 
raw data for the experimental results. ‘The § made 
a total of 18 judgments: 6 each for the marital 
partner, the stranger of the same sex, and the 
stranger of the opposite sex, Also available were 
the before-after distortion scores. 

Because of the slant of the back wall it was. 
necessary to convert the measurements in inches. 
on the tape measure into angular displacement. 
This was done through the following steps: 

1. The hypothetical center point on the rear wall 
was obtained by determining the point on the tape 
measure which was intersected by the median plane 
of the observer. 

2. All readings were then converted into angular 
displacement from this center point, all readings, 
to the right of center receiving a plus designation. 

3. Reference points of 15° to both the left of 
the center point and to the right of the center point 
were selected. All readings coming from the left 
had a constant of plus 15 added to them; all Iead- 
ings coming from the right were first multiplied 
by minus 1, and then had a constant of plus 15; 
added to them. Consequently all minus numbers 
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were cancelled out and comparable distance scores 
were obtained for all Ss coming from either corner. 
it should be pointed out here that, in terms of the, 
original hypothesis, the actual distance traversed 
by each individual was not of primary interest. Jt 
was the difference between the points reached by 
different individuals that was of interest, and this 
difference remains unchanged no matter where the 
reference point is selected. The reference point is 
used for computational convenience. 

4. For each individual observed by an S§ a mean 
position score was obtained by averaging the judg- 
ments (transformed as described above). 


REesuLTs 


The results for the experiment are presented 
in Table 2. An examination of this table in- 
dicates that the basic hypothesis is borne out: 
the marital partner was required to walk a 
shorter distance to be judged his or her nor- 
mal size than either of the two strangers. The 
difference of 1.45° between the marital part- 
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tion of anyone into the room would tend to 
make the room more distorted, certainly not 
less distorted. Yet it is interesting to com- 
pare the before-after distortion scores for the 
four Ss whose “measured distance” results 
are most in accord with the basic hypothesis 
with the four Ss whose “measured distance” 
results are least in accord with the hypothesis. 
‘The former group has mean distortion scores 
of 2.25 and 4:25, a difference of 2.00 in the 
predicted direction. The latter group has 
mean scores of 1.75 and 2.50, a difference of 
only 0.75 in the predicted direction. Nat- 
urally such a small sample precludes drawing 
any definite conclusions from such a com- 
parison, but it is suggestive of the possibility 
that the room distortion score does have 
meaning insofar as it aids in selecting those 
Ss whose reported perceptions are most in 
accord with the basic hypothesis. 


TABLE 2 


DIFFERENCES IN MEAN POSITION SCORES FOR GROUPS OBSERVED 
MARITAL PARTNERS, STRANGERS OF SEX OPPOSITE TO OBSERVER, AND STRANGERS OF SAME SEX AS OBSERVER 


GROUPS COMPARED RESPECTIVE MEAN PosITION SCORES Diff ’ 

Le BP LIE ATONE UES Se OTL EE LT TESTO 0 TCR USUAL HENCE NEEEDESE 2 
Stranger opposite sex-M.P. 17.09° 15.64° 1.45° +001 
Stranger same sex-M,.P. 16.81° 15.64° I17° *I0 
Stranger opposite sex-stranger same sex 17.09° 16.81° 28° 50 

LLY UE RY Ne SS EN EE AEE SDE TTA TULA LAT Spall eT alec "5 BER CEASE CUES Ante CN REE 

ner and the stranger of the opposite sex is Discusston 


significant at the .oor level of significance 
(1=3.48). The difference of 1.17° between 
the marital partner and the stranger of the 
same sex is significant at the .10 level of sig- 
nificance (t=1.95). The difference of .28° 
between the two groups of strangers is neg- 
ligible (t=0.83). The differences of 145° 
and 1.17° represent approximately 8 per cent 
and 7 per cent, respectively, of the observer’s 
visual field within which the differences were 
observed, and correspond roughly to a six- 
inch difference on the tape measure. 

An examination of the before and after 
Toom distortion scores, obtained as previously 
described, indicates that the mean room dis- 
tortion score for the sample of Ss increased 
from 2.5 to 4.0 after the introduction of the 
marital partner, and this increase is signifi- 
cant at the .oor level of significance. This 
must be interpreted with care, however, since 
the nature of the cues offered by the introduc- 


The phenomenon under study in this paper 
represents a particular instance of behavior 
in which an observer reports a lesser degree 
of distortion of his marital partner than of 
a stranger, when observed under conditions 
which normally produce visual distortion, 
e.g, in the large and the small distorted 
rooms. This has been termed the “Honi 
phenomenon.” The results from both ex- 
periments point to the conclusion that the 
Honi phenomenon is a reproducible instance 
of behavior which can be described ade- 
quately in both a verbal report and a quan- 
titative measure and which is capable of hav- 
ing the variables associated with it roughly 
specified. ‘This reported difference in distor- 
tion is capable of being quantified to the 
extent that a measurable difference can be 
Obtained from the points on the back wa 
at which the marital partner and the stranger 
are judged to be of normal size when moving 
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from either corner. In addition to the mere 
occurrence of the phenomenon, it should be 
pointed out that within the groups of S used 
marked individual differences were found 
which apparently were not due to chance fac- 
tors, but seemed instead to be due to certain 
variables, as yet unspecified, contained within 
the situation itself. 

‘The confirmation of the phenomenon plus 
the likelihood that the observed individual 
differences are real raise a very fundamental 
question which this paper cannot and does 
not attempt to answer. What are the psy- 
chological variables which can adequately 
explain both the phenomenon and the individ- 
ual variations within the range of behavior 
provided by the phenomenon? The variable 
employed in both of the experiments is mar- 
riage, or various length of. marriage. It may 
be assumed or inferred that this variable im- 
plies certain interpersonal, emotional, and 
valueful relationships between those married 
which cannot be assumed or inferred from 
the relationships of those not married. But 
the variable is itself a psychologically mean- 
ingless one, and no amount of assumption or 
inference can adequately specify those vari- 
ables which are psychologically meaningful 
and which can adequately explain the ob- 
served behavior. Such information is ob- 
viously not contained in the experiments 
reported here, and only further experimen- 
tation can provide such information. 

However, the experiments reported here do 
provide some hints as to possible hypotheses 
Which can provide a basis for further ex- 
perimentation. In the first experiment all of 
the instances of the phenomenon but one were 
reported by Ss who had been married less 
than one year. The differences obtained in 
the second experiment were from a sample 
of twelve in which all but two had been mar- 
ried less than one year. This would seem 
to suggest that the meaningful variables 
might be found through an examination of 
the relationships which are typical of the 
very earliest stages of marital life, although 
it must be remembered that the phenomenon 
Was first observed in a couple that had been 
married over 25 years. It would also indicate 
that .any explanation of the results reported 
here simply in terms of frequency would have 
to be rejected, since the results indicate a 
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negative correlation between length of mar- 
riage and size of the reported or measured 
difference. In other words, the fact that one 
person has looked at another person more 
often does not explain the difference, and 
the results appear to contradict such an 
explanation. 

Furthermore, it should be pointed out that 
any explanation of the experimental results 
must take account of something other, or 
something more, than just the nature of the 
retinal pattern and/or the nature of the 
stimulus configuration. ‘The observer in this 
situation is faced with a definite conflict; ap- 
parently he cannot make both the room and 
the people in it look normal at the same time. 
Presumably one of the two has to be seen 
as distorted. The typical instance is to see 
the room as normal, and the people as dis- 
torted. In the atypical instance, the Honi 
phenomenon, the reverse appears to hold 
true: the room is seen as distorted and the 
marital partner as normal. ‘The fact that both 
instances can and do occur indicates that in 
no sense can either instance be considered as 
“stimulus bound”; the stimulus and its retinal 
impingement are not, in and of themselves, 
an adequate explanation of the observed be- 
havior. 

It can readily be seen that the work re- 
ported here is entirely compatible with a great 
deal of experimental work which has been 
done within the framework of the so-called 
“transactional” viewpoint. As such, this ex- 
periment provides another instance in which 
a truly adequate and satisfactory explanation 
of the results must come from a consideration 
of the total “transaction,” in which the per- 
ceiving mechanism and the stimulus configu- 
ration are merely integrally related parts, and 
in which the assumptions, needs, values, and 
purposes of the perceiver are equally as im- 
portant. 


SUMMARY 


Two experiments were conducted in an at- 
tempt to see if an observable and measurable 
difference could be obtained in an observer's 
description of his marital partner as opposed 
to his description of a stranger, when both 
were observed in the large and the small dis- 
torted rooms. 
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The first experiment employed 12 couples, 
an N of 24, and utilized a purely verbal 
method of description. Both the large and 
small rooms were employed. A number of 
marked differences were obtained in which 
the marital partner was reported as being less 
distorted than the stranger. All but one of 
these differences were observed with Ss who 
had been married less than one year. 

“The second experiment attempted to quan- 
tify this difference by measuring the differ- 
ence in the points on the back wall of the 
large room at which the marital partner and 
the stranger were judged to be of normal 
size when walking from either corner. Six 
couples, an N of 12, were employed as Ss. 
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The obtained difference was significant and 
showed that the marital partner moved a 
shorter ditsance from either corner than the 
stranger to be judged normal. 

It was pointed out that the variable em- 
ployed in this experiment, marriage or length 
of marriage, was psychologically meaningless 
and could only suggest hypotheses for further 
experimentation which might provide a more 
satisfactory variable or set of variables. It was © 
also noted that any adequate explanation must 
be provided in terms of something more than 
just a consideration of the perceiving mech- 
anism and the stimulus configuration. 
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WORKING WITH A PSYCHOPATH 


LOUIS C. WEBER 
Wichita Falls State Hospital 


regarded as a personality type that can- 
not be effectively rehabilitated; they do 
not respond to psychotherapy. These imma- 
ture personalities seem never to adapt them- 
selves to the standards of conduct that guide 
the normal individual. Theirs seems to be 


Preiss Personalities are consistently 


© a standard that meets their own personal 


needs, regardless of the consequences. Not 
only do they apparently never consider the 
outcome of their actions, but once committed, 
they may reenact the same deed knowing full 
well that such actions will bring punishments 
Previously experienced; but they do not seem 
to care, or believe that this time it will be 
different. Some authors attribute this per- 
sonality type to constitutional factors while 
others consider it a product of environment. 
Rodgers (1) hypothesized that psychopathic 
behavior was an attempt to maintain homeo- 
stasis, or a means of controlling anxiety and 
restoring dynamic equilibrium. Such be- 
havior does seem to be an attempt to gratify 
certain basic needs. 

Few people in the fields of clinical psy- 
chology or psychiatry make any determined 
effort toward restoring the psychopath to 
society. Such professional persons deem it 
hopeless; some have remarked that the older 
the person the more difficult the psychother- 
apy. But, if a personality diagnosed as psy- 
chopathic in early or even late adolescence 
Were given intensive psychotherapy, would 
it not be possible to develop the superego so 
necessary to normal personality development? 
Any adjustment outside an institution would 

€ an asset, even though a few personality de- 
fects persisted, provided they were not con- 
sidered detrimental to the welfare of the com- 
munity. One theory may postulate that such 
an undertaking would require the association 


| and identification of the patient with one 


Who is of strong integrity and well-adjusted 
in his ‘social relationships. Such a “pseudo- 
father or mother” must possess characteris- 
tics that create admiration and affection 
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within the patient. Without these “ties” the 
patient may well reject the attachment when 
his needs no longer require the association. 

‘The author, working under the assumption 
that when a patient diagnosed as “psycho- 
pathic personality” seems to possess certain 
basic personality traits upon which to capital- 
ize, such as the ability to show genuine affec- 
tion and some identification with his super- 
Visors, believes that this individual may be 
successfully restored to a normal community 
life after undergoing psychotherapy and/or 
counseling of long duration. ‘This report con- 
cerns the attempted rehabilitation of such a 
person, who seemed to be a product of en- 
vironment rather than a constitutional psycho- 
pathic personality, as well as could be deter- 
mined by the author. A brief outline of 
the patient's past history will be given along 
with some results of psychological testing, and 
then the program of rehabilitation designed to 
develop a superego and restore him to an 
active role in society. 

The patient, B. 'T., is a young man, now 
21 years of age. He is the youngest son in 
a family of five children, three of whom are 
stepsisters by the father. His birth was ap- 
parently normal, and he was given much at- 
tention and affection by the members of the 
family. When he was five years of age, he 
ventured out to the chicken house on the farm 
where he lived and found bis father in a pool 
of blood surrounded by pigs which were wal- 
lowing in the muddy earth. By the father’s 
side lay a shotgun which he had used to com- 
mit suicide. The mother refused to accept 
this verdict and continually referred to it as 
accidental, indoctrinating B. T. into believing 
the death was not suicide. Until his com- 
mitment to the State Hospital, the patient, 
when asked about his father, would always 
reply with, “He died accidentally” or “He 
was killed.” 

When he was eight years old, B. T. stole 
$40 from his grandmother, covered it with 
paraffin, and buried it in a carefully selected 
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spot until the missing money was forgotten 
for about one month. He then removed it 
from its hiding place and cleaned it, and 
found it “as good as new.” No questions 
were ever asked concerning the whereabouts 
of the money, nor was he ever closely ques- 
tioned regarding the sudden “wealth” he had 
acquired and spent so freely. There were in- 
termittent periods of petty thievery, hookey- 
playing, and irresponsible actions through- 
out his early childhood and adolescent years 
for which he received little or no punishment. 

He started school early, and graduated 

from high school at 16 years of age, although 
he was of low average intelligence. He 
became dissatisfied while attending a junior 
college and transferred to a senior military 
college. Here he objected to the rigid dis- 
cipline of the school and began to fall behind 
in his studies. By midsemester the patient 
dropped out of school because of his poor 
grades. Other than his farmwork as a child, 
he had been employed on a milk route and 
at a foundry while he was attending college. 
He left these jobs because “the work was too 
hard and the pay too low.” Between semes- 
ters, when transferring to the senior college, 
B. T. was hitch-hiking to see his sister and 
became involved in an automobile-bus acci- 
dent. He was hospitalized for several days 
with only minor injuries and later, after his 
release, he hired a lawyer who helped him 
obtain a $i500 payment. for “injuries” from 
an insurance company. 

After leaving college, B. T. enlisted in the 
Navy for a one-year period. He felt he could 
beat the long draft term by this enlistment. 
During his service, he drank to excess, 
smoked “reefers,” jack-rolled drunks and 
homosexuals, and would at times engage in 
promiscuous sexual activities with “pick-ups” 
in New York City bars. After his one-year 
service enlistment expired in 1949, he was 
given an honorable discharge and returned 
to his home in Texas. However, he was 
placed in the enlisted reserves for an indefi- 
nite period. 

When at home, he purchased a car and was 
employed as an oil field worker. He thought 
he had contracted syphilis from some girl 
he had picked up, so he quit his job after one 
month and went to bis grandmother's home 
where he loafed for two months without 
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bothering to check the supposed disease with 
a doctor. He then purchased another car, 
went to a half sister's home and promised to. 
get a job if they would let him live with thems 
After six weeks more of unemployment, 
finally stole his brother-in-law’s jacket, wen 
to a large Texas city and obtained employ 
ment in an aircraft factory. He rented a 
room in the home of a divorced woman and 
became quite friendly with her, although ht 
denies ever having engaged in sexual acti 
ties with her. He worked at this job for ty 
or three weeks, on the night shift, and spent! 
his daytime hours visiting around in diffe 
ent towns and with friends, getting little sl 
or rest. He quit this job because he felt hi 
employers were about to fire him for sleeping 
on the job. 1 
Just prior to his commitment to the State 
Hospital, the patient was working on a pla 
to bootleg whiskey, and began pawning hi 
property to get spending money. He ga 
several “hot” checks on himself, talked hi 
half-sister out of $50 even though they ha 
decided to avoid him because of the theft 0! 
the jacket, stole a gun from his grandmother | 
and pawned it, then borrowed $300 from her 
and purchased various articles “on time 
When his mother learned he had taken the 
gun, and not knowing it had been pawned, 
she telephoned the police who came to 1! 
home and picked him up. While in jail, 
said he was cold, so he used the blankets td 
build a fire in the center of the cell for 
“warmth.” The sheriff became alarmed ang 
contacted B.-'T.’s mother, and request 0d 
she commit him to the State Hospital for 
Observation. | 
While being transferred to the hospital, thi 
patient was told he would remain for only: 
few hours and then be released. After 2 
commitment, he learned he would be hos 
pitalized for an indefinite period not 
exceed 90 days. With the help of anoti¢ 
young patient, he plotted and made good b 
escape from the hospital the same day he 5 
been committed. He escaped about dus 
parted from his “companion,” stole a hor 
from a nearby farm, and rode the horse 
private flying field a short distance 2 
He deserted the horse, which he was ric! 
bareback and, convinced that he could fly t 
plane (although be had never flown before) 
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he started the motor and began to take off. 

“Halfway down the runway the plane nosed 
over. The patient escaped with minor in- 
juries and hailed a ride with a motorist on a 
nearby highway, with the airport authorities 
© in close pursuit. 

“The motorist who picked him up believed 
B. T.’s story about having a car wreck and 
took him into the General Hospital. B. T. 
stayed there overnight without being identi- 
fied and, becoming dissatisfied with the food, 
| reported that he escaped from the State Hos- 
| pital so that he would be returned where 
“the food is a hell of a lot better.” 

During his first few days on the ward, the 
| patient was seen several times by the author 

Who observed the patient boasting of his 

deeds and acting with a superior manner and 

attitude. When given a newspaper clipping 
reporting his theft of the plane, B. T. read it 
and reread it several times, and then boast- 
fully displayed it to the other patients on the 

Ward saying, “That's the plane I stole, fellas; 
it takes guts to do a thing like that.” 

For the next few weeks, during routine 
laboratory and physical examinations, B. T. 
continued to capitalize on his achievements, 
boasting of the “big” things he did on the 
outside and how he had set fire to the jail 
causing a great commotion. He was trans- 
ferred to another ward a short time later, and 
While being visited by his family he boasted 
of how easy it was for him to break out. The 
family became alarmed and reported his 
threats with a request that he be placed under 
more careful surveillance. B. T. was trans- 
ferred back to his former ward and placed in 
a locked room for the remainder of his stay 
in the hospital. 

At first he would talk his way out of work- 
ing on the ward, or encourage the attendants 
to give him “rest” periods out of his locked 
room. ‘The author and hospital social worker 
visited B. 'T. frequently, attempting to win 
his confidence; each time he encouraged his 
“visitors” to bring him books, cigarettes, 
model airplane kit, or some other treat. He 
Was evasive and continually on his guard, but 
ides lied to the social worker or authcr, 
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although he did to others who talked with 
. “His letters were full of distrust and 
contempt for his relatives because of his com- 


| 


mitment, cursing and blaming everyone he 
Wrote, 

‘On one or two occasions, claiming he was 
cold in his hospital room, B. T. started a 
small fire in a waste can. He became in- 
volved with another psychopath in the hos- 
pital and was able to persuade him to slip 
him cigarettes, matches, candy, and other 
things he wanted but had been denied. On 
one occasion, he had convinced the writer 
that he wanted to make model airplanes to 
help pass the time away. A kit was pur- 
chased and given to him in hopes that it 
would help to win him over, and keep him 
occupied so that he would not be thinking 
of some sort of trouble to start. ‘The next 
day the author went down to the ward to 
see how the project was progressing, only to 
find that there were two others helping him 
with the model making. One was his 
psychopath friend, and the other a homo- 
sexual who had been induced to purchase 
cokes for the other two as a bribe to allow 
him to work on the plane. B. T. told the 
author that more glue was needed to com- 
plete the plane, although the glue supplied 
them was sufficient to complete the plane 
according to the manufacturer's specifications. 
‘They had only one wing glued, yet all the 
glue was gone. After questioning, the 
psychopath friend admitted that they had put 
the glue in their cokes because they got a 
“buzz” out of it. No further glue was sup- 
plied, and the plane was never completed. 

A series of psychological tests was adminis- 
tered to B. T. during his stay at the hospital. 
‘The Wechsler-Bellevue Adult Intelligence 
Scale, Form I, indicated he was of dull nor- 
mal intelligence; the Bender Gestalt Test 
showed no impairment, but did indicate 
artisuc ability and good planning abilities. 
The Wechsler Memory Scale was in keeping 
with his intelligence level, and the Minnesota 
Multiphasic Personality Inventory was in- 
validated by the high Lie score obtained. 

The Thematic Apperception ‘Test was also 
administered with the following interpreta- 
tion summary of the results: 

In this test the patient reveals a somewhat unre- 
solved oedipus complex with intermittent “spurts” 
of ambivalence. He expresses a desire to unbind 
himself from social convention and submit to his 
emotional whims and fancy. There is an indication 
of a fixation at a childhood level, and he feels an 
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injustice was done him during this period. The 
desire for “easy money” and immediate gratifi- 
cation of his needs and wishes reflects an attempt 
to make up for his “lackings” in his formative years. 
There is a sense of guilt that has not been entirely 
obliterated from his thinking. 


The Rorschach test shows some stereotypy 
and a failing to identify with the group. He 
reveals a rather strong ego, but lacks a cre- 
ative pattern of his own, capitalizing upon 
those already established. He follows his 
emotional dictates, being somewhat suggest- 
ible yet easily irritated. He appears to be 
more ego-centered than allo-centered, and he 
has not made a mature adjustment to people 
in his environment. ‘There is a noted absence 
of human content, and a maladjustment to 
the human element in life. 

At a later date, Form II of the Wechsler- 
Bellevue Scale was administered, in addition 
to a retest on the Rorschach test. ‘This was 
after the patient had been placed in semi- 
isolation (locked in a private room with only 
an occasional visitor), and a close, friendly 
association had been established between 
B. T. and the writer. Here a considerable 
increase in his intelligence quotient was 
noted, with a high average level indicated. 
‘The Rorschach was essentially the same as 
on the previous testing with the exception 
that there was a notable increase in depres- 
sion, and the development of a stubbornness 
and uncooperativeness. This testing gave 
some evidence of a schizoid personality that 
Was not evidenced in the first testing.* 

It became regular routine for the author to 
visit B. 'T. two or three times weekly, when 
off duty, to talk with him, listen to his stories, 
and help point out the invalid concepts he 
had. When the author became too involved 
in other matters to visit with the patient, the 
social worker assigned to the case was re- 
quested to substitute. She would bring lit- 
erature for him to read, and would often con- 

sult with him in a motherly fashion. It 
Would seem that the social worker was able 
to reach the patient more effectively at these 
times, as such statements as “Don’t pay any 
attention to what that guy Weber tells you 
When you come to visit me. He thinks he 

1 The author has purposely neglected to elaborate 
on the psychological tests since the Primary purpose 
of this paper is the attempted rehabilitation through 


therapy, rather than a personality evaluation through 
Psychometrics. 
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knows it all, but someday I'm going to beat 
him at his own game” were often found in| 
B. T.’s outgoing mail. | 

Much of B. T.’s mail could not be sent out 
since he used strong profanity when discuss- | 
ing the relatives who were responsible for his. 
hospitalization, and he often made statements 
that the hospital staff felt he would regret. 
upon his release. When he wrote to old girl 
friends, he would propose to each one an 
give each to understand that she was the only 
one in his life. Ordinarily such letters are 
discarded, but in this instance the social 
worker and author saved each letter B. T. 
wrote that could not be mailed, often taking 
them to him and discussing the reason why. 
such a letter could not be sent. ‘These letters 
were then saved until B. T. was released 
from the hospital. 

During one of the discussion periods, the 
subject of B. T.’s father’s death was ap- 
proached. ‘The author asked B. T. why he. 
always referred to his father as “He was 
killed,” or “He died accidentally.” He 
replied, “What the hell do you want me to. 
say . . . my father committed suicide? ‘That 
would be fine, wouldn't it? Then everyone 
would laugh at me and ridicule me.” The 
method of replying to the question “Is your 
father living?” was discussed, and althoug! 
he held onto the idea that the death was 
accidental, future discussions brought out an. 
answer to the question which would not 
encourage further probing into the death by 
the general public. ‘Today, when asked “Is 
your father living?”, B. 'T. will reply, “No, 
he passed away some years ago,” or “No, he's 
dead.” ‘The interview at which B. T. finally 
accepted the verdict of suicide in his father's 
death was the only time that the writer hat 
ever seen the patient on the verge of tears. 
‘This acceptance followed a sodium amytal 
interview during which he relived the ex- 
perience of his father’s death. When be 
recovered from the amytal, he was told what 
had actually occurred as a child. & 

After approximately 50 days hospitaliza- 
tion, and with no further treatment than 
minimal psychotherapy, B. 'T.’s mother rez 
quested his release from the hospital. ‘The 
ward doctor consulted with the author anc 
after discussing the matter of continuing tie 
psychotherapy upon his release from the hos 
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pital (without fee), it was decided to try him 
on a furlough; the doctors felt that as soon 
as the go-day commitment expired, B. T. 
would voluntarily discontinue the sessions 
and return to his former psychopathic be- 
havior. Fees are usually charged patients 
whether or not they attend the session as an 
incentive to force their compliance; being on 
a nonpayment basis, the continuance of 
Psychotherapy by B. T. was deemed improb- 
able. However, the necessary arrangements 
were made, and B. T. was furloughed on the 
condition that he meet with the writer at the 
times designated by him. 

It was felt that close contact would neces- 
sarily have to be maintained so as to follow 
B. T's thinking and actions without giving 
him time to revert to his former behavior. 
Counseling periods were set at three nights 
a week at the author's home. ‘The patient 
wanted to take a week of “rest” before seek- 
ing employment, and then apply for work 
and make some effort to repay the numerous 
debts he had incurred prior to his hospitali- 
zation and to pay for the wrecked plane he 
had used in his escape attempt. 

In the company of the author, B. T. went 
to the airport to contact the plane owner, and 
arrangements were made to start payments 
of $25 per month (provided salary permitted) 
after he had obtained work. B. T. expressed 
a desire to go to work in the oil fields as 
money could be earned quickly, and he had 
1o qualifications for anything but labor work. 

Regardless of what type employment he 
undertook, the writer reminded B. T. that 
time must be allotted for counseling sessions. 
He was told that these sessions were impor- 
tant to his rehabilitation, and that to miss 
even one session would permit him to lose 
ground in his development. While he agreed 
that he must not miss any, he attempted to 
get around it by stating that it was more 
important to earn money to pay off his debts 
and hot checks, and he thought the counselor 
somewhat harsh in insisting upon his attend- 
ance even if it interfered with his earnings. 
However, he was finally convinced that from 
here on his activities were secondary to his 
counseling sessions. 

‘Two weeks elapsed during which B. T. 
neither worked nor made an effort to seek 
Work, offering all sorts of excuses to the 
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author. Each excuse was analyzed to show 


‘him that he was only procrastinating, and 


that he must make an effort to find work if 
he expected to be able to live. His mother 
had consented to move to the town in which 
the counselor lived so as to provide a home 
for her son, but she neglected to state that 
she was going to make him support her while 
she stayed at home in leisure, although she 
was capable of working. B. T. resented this, 
and offered it as an excuse for him to leave 
town and seek employment elsewhere. “Be- 
sides,” he stated, “who will employ me after 
Tve been in the nut house?” ‘The writer 
asked his cooperation, and stated that he 
should exhaust the possibilities in his present 
situation before leaving. 

Both the counselor and the patient went 
to the State Employment Bureau where the 
case was discussed with one of the vocational 
placement men who agreed to assist in what- 
ever way possible. ‘The patient was permitted 
to sit in on the discussion between the writer 
and the placement advisor so he would not 
feel that something might be discussed that 
was harmful to him, or some special plea 
made in his case. A job as electrician’s 
helper-trainee was secured through the Bu- 
reau, for which B. T. was to be paid $40 per 
week while in training. Unknown to either 
the counselor or B. T', the work involved 
driving a delivery truck. ‘The State Laws of 
Texas prohibit any patient who is com- 
mitted to a State Hospital the right to drive 
a vehicle until discharged from the hospital. 
. While on the job, which he stated he liked 
quite well, B. T. began boasting of his accom- 
plishments prior to and during his hospitali- 
zation, since his employers knew of his com- 
mitment. He worked at the job for about 2 
weeks, and then the employer telephoned the 
writer stating he would have to let B. T. 

as he needed someone who could drive, 
and besides, he added, B. T. was disrupting 
the harmony of his employees with bragga- 
docio. He also reported that articles were 
beginning to disappear from the shop lately 
although no evidence pointed toward B. T. 
(Oddly enough, it was B. 'T. who found the 
thief later on while employed in a grocery 
store. He found the helper who was em- 
ployed at the shop, stealing from the meat 
counter.) B. T. was quite upset over the 
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loss of the job and placed the entire blame 
upon the counselor; he felt that if the coun: 
selor had not informed his employer of his 
past history he would still have the job. No 
amount of discussion could convince B. T. 
that his own bragging actions were, for the 
most part, responsible for losing the job. 
However, B. T. resolved that he would find 
his own employment, and this time he was 
not going to tell his employer about his 
hospitalization. 

Another two weeks passed and B. 'T. was 

still not employed. He was getting very 
“discouraged, although he continued his ses- 
sions without fail. He had about decided to 
leave town when his landlord, from whom 
he had rented a small three-room apartment 
for himself and his mother, informed him 
of an opening for a checker-clerk in a 
grocery store within walking distance of the 
house. B. T. applied for and was given the 
job at the same salary he had been receiving 
in his first position. He made no mention 
of having been hospitalized, and he felt that 
he was now succeeding in fooling people 
and “pulling the wool over their eyes” re- 
garding his supposed “insanity.” 

About this time the author noticed B. T. 
was clinging to him more and more. B. , 
bad always been told that he could call upon 
the author at anytime other than his regular 
sessions if he felt the occasion required it. 
B. T. began coming to see the writer almost 
nightly, and even on weekends, on matters 
of trivial importance. ‘The transference was 
beginning to reveal itself. ‘The problem 
now was to transfer it to a more satisfying 
channel that would develop group affiliations 
on a more satisfying level than heretofore. 
However, it was felt that B. 'T'. was not quite 
ready for group therapy at this time, although 
the author believes that the rehabilitation 
will not be accomplished until such therapy 
is successfully completed. Slavson feels that 
group therapy is unsuitable for those with a 
Psychopathic personality, particularly where 
there are others in need of adjustment in- 
volved in such group therapies (2). However, 
this author feels that if such patients are given 
individual treatment until object relation- 
ships and a desire to change are established, 
then group therapy becomes not only a pos- 
sibility, but an essential feature to full and 
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complete rehabilitation of the psychopathic | 


personality. 


At opportune times (when B. 'T. com- { 


plained of his lack of social life) the affili- 
ation with some group such as the YMCA 
was discussed. ‘The pros and cons of joining 
the organization were mentioned, with the 
result that B. 'T. made a payment on his 
YMCA membership, unknown to the author. 
He was not ready for this yet, and probably 
was pushed into it by the author; B. T. did 
not attend one meeting, nor did he renew 
his membership when the next installment 
came due. ‘The almost continuous associ- 
ation between the patient and counselor was 
neither discouraged nor encouraged; B. T. 
Was always told that these additional meet- 
ings were of his choosing and that he felt 
a need for the association and discussions, 
but that he was always welcome. One thing 
in every discussion provoked B. 'T.; the 
author could always point out the illogical 
points of his thinking and present angles that 
B. T. had not thought of in connection with 
his behavior. At one time during the ses- 
sions, B. T. made the statement, “Someday 
T’'m going to beat you at your own game, an 

have the whole thing reasoned out without 
a flaw.” ‘The counselor replied, “When you 
do that, B. T., there will be no further need 
for our continuing the counseling sessions. 
You will have achieved a rehabilitation.” 


The next session was the first session that | 


B. T. missed during the two months he had 
been following through with his therapy. 
‘This episode seemed to begin the weaning 
away of B. T. from the counselor. He has 
not fulfilled that promise he made, but bis 


reasoning and thinking have cleared consid- 


erably since the session took place. He began 
dating one of the female employees at the 
store, and also “going places” with one of 
the male employees. He had even remarked, 
“Gee, I don’t even get a kick out of going 
into a bar for a beer anymore.” No mention 
of his having missed a session was made the 


first time B. T. reported to his next regular 


session. It was B. T. who stated that he did 
not attend because he thought he wasn’t get- 
ting anywhere with the sessions, and besides, 


he stated, he had an opportunity to attend | 


church services where there are lots of pretty 


girls. “You don’t want me to give up mY 
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religion because you think I need to see you, 
do you?” he argued. Again the necessity of 
strict compliance was discussed, and the 
excuse analyzed to show its faultiness. 

About this time, B. 'T. came to the coun- 
selor gravely concerned over his position at 
the store. Someone had entered the store 
who knew he had been hospitalized, and the 
person was quite friendly with the manager. 
He was asked what he thought he ought to 
do about it, and B. T. replied, “I guess the 
only thing for me to do is quit before I get 
fired, and leave town.” Here, the author 
felt, was an ideal place for a little role-play- 
ing, so B. T. took the role of the store man- 
ager while the author was B. T. The very 
first action the author took was to approach 
the store manager, in the person of B. T., and 
the conversation began: 

Author: “Mrs. — I would like to have a talk 
with you in private for a few minutes.” 

B. T. “All right, but be quick about it as we 
have lots of customers in the store." 

Author: “Have I been a satisfactory worker 
here?” 

B. T. “Yes, you’ve done everything as we asked 
you to, and you have not complained about a thing 
regarding your work.” 

Author: “Well, since you can find no fault with 
me, I want to tell you something. I spent two 
months in the State Hospital, but I am ready to do 
a decent job of things, and I think there will be 
no further reason for me to return to the hospital.” 


This ended the role playing, and B. T. 
started to leave the home of the counselor, 
but remarked first, “I get it, she commits 
herself into saying you are good, and then she 
can’t very well turn around and fire you 
because you haven’t done a good jo! 4 nFe 
left deep in thought. 
The next counseling session revealed 2 
rather jubilant patient. ‘The very first words 
he uttered were: “I did the same thing that 
you did the other night, and Tl be damned 
if she didn’t tell me she knew all about it, 
and that it didn’t make a bit of difference 
as long as I continued to do my job right. 
Christ, she also knew I came over here to 
see you ... you didn’t talk with her did 
you” B. T. was assured that the counselor 
had nothing to do with it, and he felt very 
much relieved and smugly satisfied that he 
had. “accomplished” something. : 
Meanwhile the 90-day period of hospital 
commitment had expired and the counselor 
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informed B. T. that this was the crucial 
period of his rehabilitation; there was no 


“threat of rehospitalization” over his head to 


force him to continue the sessions. ‘The de- 
cision was now entirely voluntary and would 
reveal the extent of his sincerity in his reha- 
bilitation. ‘The few sessions following his 
discharge from the hospital were uneventful, 
and the author began to sense that B. T. 
may have been tiring of them and would 
discontinue them. But, fortunately, he 
attended one session with the glad news that 
he was to receive a raise of $5 a week. He 
felt he earned a raise although he had not 
expected that amount, and expressed the 
thought that perhaps these sessions were of 
some value after all. He also informed the 
counselor that he was now ready to make a 
payment on the damaged plane, although for 
many sessions previous he had expressed 
a desire to “get out of the deal if there is any 
way possible.” It was at this time that B. T. 
was advised that two nights a week were all 
that would be expected of him now. 
Several weeks of uneventful sessions passed, 
and then one night B. T. failed to keep his 
appointment. During this time there was a 
gradual diminishing of “extra” sessions, and 
he seemed to be extending his sources of 
satisfaction to other individuals; he went 
fishing with his cousin or neighbor on holi- 
days, and when financially able, he dated in 
his free time. He paid off all his debts with the 
exception of the plane, although he was mak- 
ing regular monthly payments of $25 toward 
it, and even managed to purchase a few shirts 
which he prized highly. But definite group 
affiliations still could not be managed. The 
author discussed the difficulty with the social 
worker who handled the patient at the hos- 
pital, and the missed appointment was dis- 
cussed. ‘The social worker phoned B. 'T. and 
made an appointment to take him to lunch. 
B. T. was quite elated that the social 
worker had not discarded him after his re- 
Jease. He was not only very courteous and 
gentlemanly with the social worker (some- 
thing he greatly neglected while at the hos- 
pital), but arrived on time for his next 
appointment with the counselor. He Was 
very apologetic, gave an excuse which he 
analyzed to show why it was an excuse and 
not a reason for his missing the session, and 
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related enthusiastically the events of his 
luncheon with the social worker. 
ported that he had missed his appointment 
because he had had to take inventory at the 
store. However, he continued analytically, 
he really must have not wanted to keep it as 
he had been told by his employer that he 
could leave if he had an appointment to keep. 
If he just told me, he said, that he had to take 
inventory, he probably could have let it ride 
as an excuse, but it was not the reason he did 
not show up. He had dropped by several 
nights previous to the appointed evening and 
found me not at home. He was quite dis- 
appointed and thought that he wouldn’t be 
there when expected either. ‘This, he con- 
cluded, was improper thinking because he 
had not informed the counselor that he 
would like to see him that evening, and so 
should not have felt “let down” when he 
found the counselor not at home. After two 
weeks had elapsed, the author informed 
B. T. that he had progressed sufficiently in 
his rehabilitation that one session a week 
would be all that was necessary, but that he 
was to come at any other time he felt it nec- 
essary. Such occasions no longer became 
necessary. 

After six months had elapsed since B. T. 
was furloughed from the hospital, he had not 
missed any further appointments and seemed 
to be making fair progress in his work, 
although occasionally he expressed some dis- 
satisfaction with the job. It was quickly dis- 
pelled in one or two discussion periods, and 
he was beginning now to look forward to his 
regular attendance at the Naval Reserve Unit 
in town, having been informed by Naval 
authorities that his attendance was mandatory 
or he would have to return to the service. 
‘There was no resentment or bitterness ex- 
Pressed at the “ultimatum” but a thought of 
making new friends and expanding his social 
life was expressed. Sessions were gradually 
diminished until they had reached a mini- 
mum of one session every three weeks, but 
were not limited to a one-hour period. The 
counselor saw B. 'T. on occasions other 
than the appointed times, but these became 
rather infrequent as compared to his earlier 
dependence. 

Then one day B. T. learned that the coun- 
selor was to be married. It was discussed at 
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He re-, 


one of the meetings, with particular reference 
to his role. He was reassured that 
would be no interruption in his appo 
ments, and that he was to continue to 
free to visit when he felt it necessary. 
ing the time the counselor expected to be 
of town, no appointments were sched 
and B. T. was informed that he was to 
tact the social worker should he feel that 
had to discuss some problem. B. T. appea 
to accept everything, and was not seen ag 
until the counselor's return to town. 

Within a few days, the counselor learned 
that B. T. had begun to neglect his worl 
during the interim of the last session and 
one due that week. He also became son 
What surly, and was finally told that 
services were no longer needed at the groc 
store. The manager contacted the counsel 
and stated that she regretted the move and 
would hire him again if he could assume his 
former responsibilities as he was well-liked 
and a hard worker. However, when B. 
came out to the hospital to see the counselor 
he appeared somewhat depressed and stated. 
that he had another job in mind. 

He had again reported without contacti 
the counselor, and a prior appointment Kk 
the counselor from talking too long w! 
B. T. He did seem to be somewhat m 
elated when he left, but there was some evi- 
dence of concern. 

B. T. failed to keep the next appointment. 
The next day his aunt telephoned the coun: 
selor asking if he knew where the patien 
had gone. It seems that about three da 
Prior to the appointed time, B. T. had taken 
all his possessions and left town without tell 
ing anyone. The aunt stated that he hb 
been talking about California of late, and 
decided to write the brother there to see 
B. T. had gone to visit him. 

Six weeks elapsed before any member 
the family made contact with the counselor, 
and then it was to learn if he had heard from. 
B. 'T. The patient had been to California, 
but left within a few days, and had been. 
unheard of since. No further communica- 
tion was heard on the case until recently, 
almost a full year since B. T.’s release from. 
the hospital. ‘The hospital social worker met 
B. T's mother at her place of employmen! 
and was informed that he had a job and wa: 
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doing satisfactorily in another state. The 
mother did not have many details of his con- 
dition or his employment, but knew that he 
had not been into any trouble and seemed 
to be keeping this new job without difficulty. 
She promised to inform the social worker 
and counselor of B. T.’s address so that some 
communication could be effected, but she 
neglected to do so and no further information 
has been obtained at this writing. 

There appears to have been what could 
have developed into a serious setback in the 
rehabilitation of this patient; however, the 
apparent ability to handle his problems on his 
own in his new location seems to speak for 
itself as to B. T.’s adjustment. Although the 
author would hesitate to conclude that there 
was definite and lasting improvement, it 
does appear that some improvement took 
place. In such cases, psychopaths have been 
known seemingly to adjust over a period of 
years, only to return to their asocial behavior 
without apparent cause. ‘That may still be 
the result in this case, but the groundwork 
may be sufficient to continue a growth in 
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personality that will permit insight and rea- 


soning to dominate in B. T.’s thinking, and 


gradually effect a more lasting adjustment, 

Psychopaths are not hopeless cases, particu- 
larly when youth is in their favor, this author 
believes. ‘The prognosis may be poor, but 
painstaking tolerance and counseling (or 
Psychotherapy when applicable) in their be- 
havior difficulties may prove profitable. ‘They 
must be able to see some immediate goal and 
be permitted to achieve this goal in the imme- 
diate future so that they will feel they are 
capable of accomplishing things in a more 
normal way. One success will tend to en- 
courage others. If the psychopathic person- 
ality is placed in proper hands while he is 
still amenable and in his moldable years, we 
can hope to see a more normal personality as 
the end product. 
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CRITIQUES AND NOTES 


ON KEET'S STUDY, “TWO VERBAL TECHNIQUES. IN A MINIATURE 
COUNSELING SITUATION” 


REED M. MERRILL 
University of Washington 


EET’S provocative study (2) stimulated the au- 

thor to do a similar study. As a preliminary 
Phase of this research, it was decided to replicate 
the learning experiment in his study. The failure 
of this replication is reported. 

No attempt will be made to review Keet's entire 
study, but the design of his learning experiment in- 
volved the administration of the Jung word-associa- 
tion test. He selected a disturbing word based on 
the longest reaction time of each subject (S), and 
on an imperfect reproduction of this word upon 
second administration of the test. ‘This “traumatic” 
word then became a key word in a verbal serial 
maze. A second form of the maze was used as the 
interpolated learning task. Out of 30 Ss, 25 forgot 
the traumatic key word during a subsequent recall 
period and thus became the Ss for the two forms 
of experimental therapy used in helping them recall 
the traumatic word. 

In our study we duplicated precisely all of Keet's 
steps, as reported in his monograph, up to the ex- 
perimental therapy. The 15 Ss were college students 
comparable to Keet's group. The Ss were run by 
two experimenters to control for experimenter bias. 
There were no significant differences between the 
results obtained by the two experimenters. We 
could go no further and compare counseling tech- 
niques for three reasons. First, seven of the 15 Ss 
recalled the traumatic word upon return to the first 
set of key words when, according to Keet, the trau- 


matic word was supposed to be forgotten and the 
neutral words recalled. Second, there was not the 
selective forgetting of the traumatic key word. On 
the return to the first set of key words, the S§s 
forgot the traumatic key word or one of the neutral 
words in a random fashion. In no case, for the 15 
Ss in our experiment, was there the perfect recogni- 
tion and perfect recall of the first two sets of key 
words to the maze, followed by the forgetting of the 
traumatic key word and the recall of the neutral 
words, as occurred in 25 out of the 30 Ss in Keet's 
study. Third, the Ss did not manifest the tension 
which Keet describes as leading to verbalization 
over the inability to recall and thus providing the 
motivation for experimental therapy. 

Heim (1), in a paper presented to the Western 
Psychological Association, reported findings similar 
to these found by the writer and quite different 
from Keet's. 

‘We see no way to reconcile our findings and those 
of Keet in the learning situation. Perhaps factors 
contributed to Keet's results that are not described 
in his monograph and that make it difficult to 
duplicate his findings. 
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THE EFFECT OF ANONYMITY ON ATTITUDE-QUESTIONNAIRE 
RESPONSE 


PHILIP ASH AND EDWARD ABRAMSON 
The Pennsylvania State College 


I: a study (1) of the relative effectiveness of sev- 
eral versions of an experimental film in changing 
attitudes towards Negroes, three attitude scales were 
employed. The conditions of the research, in which 
a pretest-posttest design was employed, necessitated 
name identifications on all the tests. A question was 
raised, therefore, concerning the extent to which the 
findings may have been biased in the direction of 
admitting to more socially approvable attitudes than 
Would have been the case had the questionnaires 


been completed anonymously. ‘This problem seemed 
to be important especially in view of protests on the 
part of a few of the students against signing ques- 
tionnaires that “might be held against them.” 
Research on this problem has been limited. In 
three wartime studies (5, p. 504) of the effect of 
anonymity in claiming psychosomatic symptoms on 
the part of pre-induction examinees, small but con- 
sistent differences were found between men who 
remained anonymous and those who signed their 
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names to psychosomatic complaints questionnaires. 
The differences, however, were not statistically sig- 
nificant and “were of such a small order as to be 
of no practical importance.” Benson (4) found 
some evidence that more people give an “unde- 
cided” response on candidates for election in an 
interview situation than by secret ballot. In these 
studies, the “anonymous” group was a random half 
‘of the total sample. 

The three tests dealt with in the present paper 
comprised an ethnocentrism scale, a political-eco- 
nomic conservatism scale, and a scale measuring 
attitudes towards Negroes. The first two scales 


score between the anonymous group and the identi- 
fied group significant. In each case, the variabil- 
ity of the subgroups within the anonymous group 
and identified group respectively was considerably 
greater than the anonymous-identified variability. 
On the Negro prejudice scale the anonymous group 
had a slightly higher (more prejudiced) mean score 
than did the identified group. On the other two 
scales, these relationships were reversed. 

Although the sample employed is relatively small, 
the conclusion seems warranted that the verbally 
expressed attitudes of college students, as recorded 
on scales relating to ethnocentrism, political-eco- 


TABLE 1 


MEAN SCORES AND ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR COMPARISON OF THE EFFECT OF ANONYMITY WITH THE 
EFFECT OF NAME IDENTIFICATION ON ATTITUDE SCALE SCORES 


ETHNOCENTRISM SCALE PoLIT.-ECON. CONSERVATISM SCALE NEGRO PREJUDICE SCALE 
ANONYMOUS IDENTIFIED ANONYMOUS IDENTIFIED ANONYMOUS IDENTIFIED 
OOOO OD EE — 


Subgroup Means* 37.8 41.9 37.8 39.1 54.1 51.7 
28.9 35.1 38.9 39.1 50.1 49.8 

32.3 28.4 39.7 37.7 49.4 40.3 

(Group Means 33.0 35.1 38.6 38.7 51.2 47.3 
S SUM OF MEAN SUM oF MEAN SUM oF MEAN 
OURCE OF VARIATION df SQUARES SQUARE SQUARES SQUARE SQUARES SQUARE 


Le tt 


Total 95 19851.5 de 3872-5 } 53914.8 hts 
Between Groups 5 2232.4 ০ 40.0 ত) 1787.3 Gee 
Anon.-Ident. I 110.4 110.4 2 2 375.8 375.8 
Groups within Ident. 2 1471.6 735.81 23.0 II1.5 1204.1 602.0 
{Groups within Anon. 2 650.4 325.2 16.8 8.4 207.4 103.7 
Within Groups (Error) 90 17619.1 195.8 3832.5 42.6 52127.5 579.2 


* There is no significance to the order in which the subgroup means arc listed. The six subgroups of 16 


students each were assigned three to each experimental condition. | AEH VES 
+ F ratio significant at the 5 per cent level of confidence. No other F ratios approached statistical significance, 


Were adapted from the ethnocentrism scale and the 
political-economic conservatism scale developed by 
Levinson and reported in The. Authoritarian Per- 
sonality (2, pp. 142, 158). The third had been de- 
veloped for the film study (3). In each of the three 
scales, the items called for a five-choice response 
(strongly agree, agree, neutral, disagree, strongly 
disagree) scored 4, 3, 2» 1, 0. The o score was 
assigned to the most “pro” choice in each case. 

Students in each of six sociology classes were 
given the three tests. In three of the classes the 
tests were given anonymously; in three the students 
Were required to put their names on their answer 
sheets. ‘There were sixteen students in each of the 
Six groups, a total sample of 96. 

The principal findings are reported in Table 1. 
For none of the scales was the difference in mean 


nomic conservatism, and anti-Negro prejudice, are 
not biased in either a more “pro” or more “anti” 
direction as a result of the requirement that they 
sign the scales, thus identifying themselves. ব্‌ 
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EFFECTS OF SEATING ARRANGEMENT ON LEADERLESS GROUP 
DISCUSSIONS 


BERNARD M. BASS AND 


STANLEY KLUBECK 


Louisiana State University 


Wo suggestions appeared in the literature re- 

cently concerning the effects of a spatial factor 
upon the behavior of individual participation in 
group discussions. Using a circular seating arrange- 
ment, Steinzor (7) found a significant relationship 
between the seating distance of two discussion par- 
“ticipants and the tendency of one to follow the other 
with a verbal remark. The farther away a given 
participant was from a speaker the more likely he 
Was to react verbally when the speaker finished. 

Since amount of participation and leadership 
status attained in initially leaderless discussions have 
been found to be correlated from .65 to .86 (1, 2), 
from Steinzor’s findings one might hypothesize that 
any participant of a leaderless discussion who had 
a greater mean seating distance from all the other 
participants would be likely to attain higher leader- 
ship status during an initially leaderless discussion. 
‘Thus if, as in various studies reported elsewhere 
(1, 2, 3, 5 8,), an inverted V-shaped arrangement 
were used as shown in Figure I, persons who occu- 
pied positions 1 and 7 would have some advantage 
over persons occupying seat 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6, since the 
former would have only one participant adjacent to 
themselves whereas all the rest would have two 
adjacent. If this were true, some correction or 
change in seating arrangement would be necessary. 

On the other hand, Harris (6) had the impres- 
sion: “To arrange (the participants) in a semi- 
circle—the chord of which is occupied by observers 
—is psychologically bad. The end candidates of the 
semi-circle are isolated, the central candidate is 
spotlighted . . .” (6, p. 75). 

From the above, one might infer that the discus- 
sion participants who occupied positions 1 and 7 
would be at a disadvantage in comparison to those 
occupying 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6, if their discussion scores 
depended on observers’ ratings. 

‘The purpose of the present study was to analyze 
the relationships, if any, that existed between the 
particular seat a participant had during an initially 
leaderless discussion and the leadership status he 
attained, as estimated by two observers. 


METHop 


Data on 467 Participants of 68 half-hour leaderless 
group discussions of i group size were available 
‘om a study of 48 mixed college students (4), of 231 
advanced ROTC cadets (3), of 48 fraternity Pledges (8), 
and 140 college sorority girls (5). The corrected split- 
half reliability of rated leadership status attained ranged 
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from .81 to .99. All but one of these studies used an 
inverted V arrangement with observers sitting at the 
open end of the V facing the participants. In these 
studies, seat 1 and seat 6, 7, or 8 were at the ends of 
the V, depending on whether 6, 7, or 8 subjects were 
used in a particular discussion, while the other seats 
were more centrally located and were between two seats. 
In the Bass and Norton study (4), participants sat on 
both sides of an oblong table with observers at one end 
as shown in Figure 2. 

Seats 1, 4, 5, and 8 would be likely to attain higher 
status than seats 2, 3, 6, and 7, assuming that an 
extrapolation of Steinzor's results was valid. Harris’ 
hypothesis could not be applied in this last cited study. 


ResuLTs 


Table 1 summarizes the relations between seating 
position and leadership status attained during 68 
initially leaderless discussions by a total of 467 
participants. 

Column 1 indicates the subjects of the particular 
study from which the data were drawn, column 2 
indicates whether an inverted V or a rectangular 
arrangement was used. The size of a discussion 
group, the number of groups, and their product— 
the number of subjects—are displayed in columns 
3, 4, 5. The mean leadership status attained by 
participants of each study in relation to their seat- 
ing position are shown in columns 6 through 13. 
Means in bold type are those for end seats; means 
in regular type face are for those seats more cen- 
trally located. 

Column 14 indicates the F ratios obtained when 
the variance of means among seats was compar' 
with the variance of scores for persons occupying 
the same seat,t the error term. For each of the 7 
analyses, the F ratios obtained led to the inference 
that the variations in leadership score from seat to 
seat were attributable to chance. 

A fairer test of the hypotheses suggested by an 
extrapolation of Steinzor’s findings was perform! 
by pooling all the scores of occupants of end seats 
(seats 1 and 6, 7, or 8 in the inverted V studies and 
seats 1, 4, 5, and 8 or 1, 3, 4, and 6 in the rec 
tangular arranged discussions) and comparing them 
with the pooled means based on the scores of occu- 
pants of the middle seats. Columns 15 and 16 con- 
trast the mean leadership status of those who occu- 
pied an end position with those who occupied a 


2 Another possible source of variance was attributable 
to variations from discussion to discussion, but since 
Proved to be extremely small for any particular study, 
it was pooled with the error variance. 
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Fic. 1. INVERTED V-SHAPED SEATING ARRANGEMENT 


seat between other participants. The last column 
lists the F ratios obtained when the variance of the 
means between end and middle seats was compared 
with the variance among persons occupying the 
same type seat. Among mixed college students 
meeting 8 per group (Row 1) in a rectangular ar- 
rangement, persons occupying end positions attained 
a mean status more than double that of persons 
occupying middle seats. Although this difference 
Was significant at the 1 per cent level and although 
in 5 of the analyses the mean differences were in 
the direction suggested by the hypothesis originating 
from Steinzor’s study, the variations among indi- 
viduals occupying a seat of a given type were so 
great that, despite the fact that the 150 persons 
occupying end seats on the average attained lead- 
ership scores approximately 5 per cent higher than 
the 317 occupying middle seats, the F for the 7 
analyses combined was only 1.6—a value to be 
expected on a chance basis. 

Since 467 cases were by no means a small sample, 
from a descriptive point of view, the investigators 
regarded the mean difference of 2.2 obtained be- 
tween persons occupying end seats and those oc- 
cupying middle seats as a suggestion that a spatial 
factor was operating in the direction suggested by 
Steinzor and opposite to that predicted by Harris’ 
hypothesis. However, it was inferred that the pres- 
ence of many other sources of variance made the 
rejection of the null hypothesis impossible. For 
example, there may have been an interaction with 
group size. Or, the hypothesis might hold for large, 
rectangular groups but no others. Also it was 
apparent that for the case of the leaderless group 


discussions, the factor, if present, was of little prac- 
tical importance, 

One major source of variance which could be 
eliminated was that attributable to the outside lead- 
ership status of the participants. For example, if 
seat 3 had more than its share of subjects of higher- 
than-average leadership status outside the discussion 
situation, because of the correlation ranging from 
.3t to .47 between discussion and outside status 
(3, 5, 8), occupants of seat 3 would attain a higher- 
than-average mean discussion score. 

To eliminate this source of variance, analyses of 
covariance were performed for data based on 275 
participants for whom there were available meas- 
ures of their leadership status or leadership potential 
outside the discussion situation. These analyses of 
covariance were performed on the studies whose 
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data are exhibited in rows 3, 4 5, and 6 of Table 1. 
Unfortunately, insufficient data on outside status 
was available for studies reported in rows I, 2, and 
7. Table 2 shows the mean leadership status at- 
tained by occupants of the various seats during 
initially leaderless discussions adjusted for the dis- 
cussion status predicted by their outside status. The 
adjusted means for end seats are displayed in bold 
type. 

Despite the adjustment, the variations among 
participants could be accounted for by factors other 
than individual seating position. When the ad- 
justed means for end seats were compared with 
those of the middle seats, the results were equivocal. 
‘Three of the mean differences were in the direction 
suggested by Harris’ suppositions; one was in the 
direction suggested by Steinzor’s results. All of the 
former could be attributed to chance; the last named 
Was significant at the 5 per cent level of confidence. 

It was inferred from these results that, for in- 
yerted V arrangements, when the effects of a per- 
son’s outside status were eliminated, the particular 
seat a person occupied was of negligible importance 
in determining a participant's tendencies to attain 
leadership status during the course of the discussion. 

In conclusion, one point must be stressed. The 
analyses in no way were tests of Steinzor’s or Har- 
ris’ hypotheses. ‘The circular arrangements of Stein- 
Zor's and his conclusions were quite different from 
both the situation and the extrapolation of his results 
reported in this article. Also, it is quite possible 
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that the opposing factors suggested by both were 
Operating. The isolation of these two opposing: 
effects was not the purpose of these analyses. Rather, 
it has been shown that if these effects did exist, 
they tended to cancel each other in initially leader. 
less group discussions, for it appeared that the par- 
ticular seat a person occupied had little effect on the 
final leadership rating he attained during the course 
of a discussion. 
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THE ROLE OF ARBITRARINESS IN THE FRUSTRATION-AGGRESSION 
HYPOTHESIS * 


NICHOLAS PASTORE 
Queens College 2 


INCE the publication of Frustration and Aggres- 

sion by Dollard, et al. (1) there has been a sig- 
nificant increase in the number of experimental 
studies dealing with reactions to frustrations and an 
extended application of frustration theory to a va- 
riety of problems (2, 3, 4» 5, 6, 7). Of course the 
book by Dollard and his co-authors and the subse- 
quent work of those who accept the position stated 
in that book are not alone responsible for the em- 
phasis placed upon the frustration concept, since 
clinically oriented psychologists have long utilized 
the concept in their theorizing. 

Of the many responses which have been listed as 
consequences of frustrated acts, aggression is of 
major importance. This study will be concerned 
with an analysis of the context of the frustrated act 
and its relationship to aggression. Although the ag- 
gressive response has been singled out for discussion, 
the opinion of the writer is that the same or a 
similar analysis applies to the other responses to 

“frustration as well. This point, however, will not 
be elaborated here. 

In a criticism of the frustration-aggression hypoth- 
esis the writer pointed out that the reasonableness 
or unreasonableness of the frustrating agent was sig- 
nificantly related to the evocation of aggressive re- 
sponses (8). The specific object of this study is to 
present some evidence for this view. 

In an early paper Doob and Sears presented sev- 
eral hypotheses concerning the relationship of substi- 
tute and aggressive responses to frustrated acts (2). 
From their discussion it is evident that they con- 
sider aggression to be a primary response to frus- 
tration. Whether aggression is expressed behavior- 
ally depends on the relative strength of two main 
factors: the strength of the goal response and the 
strength of anticipatory responses for being pun- 
ished. For instance, for a fixed drive level, the 
weaker the anticipatory responses for being pun- 
ished the greater the chance that aggressive re- 
sponses will occur. We shall concern ourselves with 
the aggressive response (whether overt or nonovert). 
Doob and Sears presented sixteen typical frustrat- 
ing situations to 185 subjects who were asked to 
indicate their responses to these situations by check- 
ing off one of a set of alternative responses that 


1 This research paper was read at the December, I9SI, 
meeting of the Institute for Research in Clinical and 
Child Psychology, New York City. 

2 The writer was at Long Island University when this 
study was undertaken. 
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were given along with each situation. The aul 
analysis of the results confirmed their theoretica 
expectations. 

It appeared to the writer that in practically al 


these situations were modified so that the frustra 
ing agent no longer appeared arbitrary? This que 
tion forms the basis of the present study. The e) 
pectation advanced here is that such modificatio! 
the direction of nonarbitrariness would conside! 
decrease the number of aggressive responses eli 
by the various situations. 
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Two sets of typically frustrating situations, 10 
uations in each set, were described verbally.8 Som 
items were obtained, with modification, from th 
Doob and Sears study; others were obtained fro 
the Allport and Allport A-S Reaction Study; the ft 
maining few were formulated for this study. O! 
set, referred to as arbitrary in this discussion, pat 
alleled the situation in the Doob and Sears stud; 
The other set of 10 items was essentially the sam 
as the arbitrary set except that each item was som 
what changed in the direction of nonarbitrari 
It did not seem important to the writer that th 
Doob and Sears study was not followed in its 
tails since the arbitrary set was intended to repr 
duce a major aspect of their results. 

Although the two sets are labeled as arbitra 
and nonarbitrary, they were not so labeled wht 
given to the subjects. Undoubtedly the wordin 
of the items and the situations themselves can. 
improved upon. The writer expects that essen! tiall 
the same results would be obtained. ‘The importan 
Point concerns the explanation of the differenti: 
results. The two sets of situations with the instru 
tions are given in Tables 1 and 2. 

Admittedly, a concept such as “arbitrariness” i 
dificult to define in psychological terms. To t 
writer the term is related to some dimension of j 
fiableness. The responses of Ss to various situa! 
would then be a function, among other variabl 
of the justifiableness of the frustrating agent. Ope 
ationally the term was defined in accordance Wi! 
the following procedure. Fifty-two college studen 

8] wish to thank Professor G. Aull of Wagner College 
for help in phrasing the items and for distributing t 
questionnaire to her students. 
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TABLE 1 
‘THE “ARBITRARY” SET OF FRUSTRATING SITUATIONS 


We would like to get information on your feclings 
correct or incorrect answer to any of the items. We are 
were not personally involved in any of the situations, try 


+ You're waiting on the right corner for a bus, and 
You have heard that an intimate friend spread ru 
uncomplimentary. 

You left an article of yours in a repair shop. You 
informs you that he has only just begun to work 


Your date phones at the last minute and breaks the 


The clerk in a store where you have been waiting for 
on a customer who has come into the store after you. 


Your instructor springs an unexpected and difficult 


Your neighbor’s radio across the courtyard consistently 
refused to do anything about it. 


You had to get out of bed after you had gone to 
stranger who had gotten the wrong number, 


to a less qualified private who has “pull.” 


and behavior in certain common situations, ‘There is no 
simply interested in knowing how people react. If you 
to imagine what your response would be. 

the driver intentionally passes you by. 

mors about you which were unjustified and somewhat 


call for it at the appointed time, but the repair man 
On it. 
appointment without an adequate explanation. 

some time for service purposely disregards you and waits 


examination for which you are poorly prepared. 
prevents you from falling asleep at night. The neighbor 


You have been waiting in line for sometime to get into a movie. Someone tries to get ahead of you out of turn, 


sleep in order to answer the telephone. It proved to be a 


, You're a private in the army and you apply for a promotion which is denied to you, The promotion is given 


TABLE 2 


THE “NoNARBITRARY” SET 


OF FRUSTRATING SITUATIONS 


We would like to get information on your feclings 
correct or incorrect answer to any of the items. We are 
were not personally involved in any of the situations, try 


You're waiting at the right corner for a bus. You 


You have heard that an intimate friend while 
somewhat uncomplimentary. 
le of yours in a repair shop. You c: 


and behavior in certain common situations. There is no 
simply interested in knowing how people react, If you 
to imagine what your response would be, 


notice that it is a special on its way to the garage. 


drunk spread rumors about you which were unjustified and 


all for it at the appointed time, but the repair man informs 


3. You left an artic 
you that it isn’t ready because of death in his family. ) 

4. Your date phones at the last minute and breaks the appointment because she (or he) had suddenly become ill. 

5. The clerk in a store where you have been waiting for some time for service accidentally overlooks you and 
waits on a customer who has come into the store after you. J 

6. Your instructor gives a difficult examination for which you are poorly prepared, i 

7. Your neighbor’s radio across the courtyard consistently prevents you from taking a nap in the late afternoon. 
The neighbor refused to do anything about it. Y 

8. You have been waiting in line for some time to get into a movie. An old lady tries to get ahead of you out 
of turn. 

9. You had to get out of bed after you had gone to sleep in order to answer the telephone, It proved to be 
a friend phoning for help in an emergency. 

I0. You're EEA in Er and you apply for a promotion which is denied to you. The promotion is 


given to a private whose qualifications are superior to yours. 


(nonpsychology majors) were asked to evaluate the 
degree of justifiableness of the situations used in this 
study. Each § evaluated 10 different situations— 
five arbitrary and five nonarbitrary—which were 
presented in a randomized order. ‘The instructions 


Wwere: 

Write down within the parentheses the number of the 
alternative which best describes your own evaluation 
the actions in cach of the ten given situations. Every 
situation involves some individual whose action frustrates 
the desire of another. You are to judge the degree to 


Which this action is justifiable. 


The alternative judgments were: (a) completely 
justified, (2) partly justified, (c) partly unjustified, 
and (4) completely unjustified. The meaning of 
the instructions was made clear with an example. 
The means of the ratings for each arbitrary situa- 
tion and its alternative nonarbitrary rewording were 
computed. Briefly, every arbitrary situation yielded 
a higher mean rating of unjustifiableness than the 
corresponding nonarbitrary situation. It may be 
safely concluded, therefore, that people can discrim- 
inate between the two types of situations, 
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For the next phase of this study it was decided 
beforehand to use over one hundred Ss in order to 
apply large sample techniques. The two sets of 
situations were alternately passed out to 131 college 
students who were selected from three different 
colleges. They were instructed to write down their 
responses in booklets provided for this purpose. 
Generally, the students thought that the situations 
were quite typical. 


REesuLTs 


The responses to the various situations were inde- 
pendently evaluated by the writer and by a graduate 
student of psychology. The categories were: aggres- 
sion (whether overt or nonovert), nonaggression, 
and nonscorable. The two judges agreed on ap- 
proximately 80 per cent of the items. Discussion 
on points of disagreement reduced the percentage 
of disagreements to 5 per cent. A third judge 
Was consulted on the remaining 5 per cent and his 
Judgments were accepted without discussion. For 
the 67 Ss who were given the arbitrary set, the 
mean number of aggressive responses was 6.34, with 
a standard deviation equal to 1.77. For the 64 S§s 
Who were given the nonarbitrary set, the mean 
number of aggressive responses was 3.65, with a 
standard deviation equal to 1.81. The number of 
nonscorable items was negligible, forming 5 per 
cent of the total number of responses and more or 
less evenly distributed between the two sets of situ- 
ations. For these data, £ was greater than three. 
Thus the difference between the two sample means 
is significant at the .o1 level and in agreement with 
the initial expectation. 

Repetition of this phase of the study with 47 
additional college students yielded completely con- 
cordant results. ‘The repetition differed from the 
first in two ways: (a) each § evaluated five arbi- 
trary and five nonarbitrary situations in a random 
order; (b) instead of writing down their responses, 
Ss were required to check off one of four alterna- 
tives. The four alternatives were: (i) I would feel 
hostile and would show it in my behavior; (ii) I 
would feel hostile and would not show it in my 
behavior; (iii) I would not feel any hostility; (iv) I 
Would try to do something about the situation 
without feeling hostile. 

All the items contributed to the differentiation 
of the two samples in the expected direction. 
Moreover, it was evident in the written replies of 
the Ss that many of the aggressive responses evoked 
by the Monarbitrary set were in response to a sub- 
jective interpretation of arbitrariness, For example, 
item 8 (nonarbitrary set) deals with an old lady 
Who breaks into a line out of turn. Many of the 
Ss interpreted this action as an unjustifiable one. 
Such Ss indicated some form of aggression (usually 
nonovert). Apparently the significance of the dif- 
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ferential results would be increased if the §’s own 
evaluation of the situation were obtained first. 
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Discussion 


On the basis of these results the arbitrariness of 
the frustrating situation forms a significant aspect 
of the various items. Consideration of the hy- 
potheses set forth by Doob and Sears indicates that 
it is necessary to include reference to the arbitrary 
factor. For example, the hypothesis dealing with 
the direct relationship between evocation of aggres- 
sive responses and strength of frustrated drive 
would hold only if the situation is interpreted by 
the subjects as arbitrary. The prediction might be 
made that aggressiveness would bear no relation 
to drive strength if the subject interprets the situ- 
ation as a nonarbitrary one. An example from 
everyday life that seems to exemplify this point 
concerns the mother who frustrates many of her 
Own desires in caring for her infant without neces- 
sarily becoming aggressive. It could be claimed, | 
of course, that aggressiveness is in fact present but 
is inhibited owing to the character of the situation.4 

From the point of view of Doob and Sears, it 
may be argued that we learn to inhibit aggression 
in situations that are nonarbitrary because society 
punishes its expression in such situations. On the 
other hand, we learn to express aggression in arbi- 
trary situations because society does not attach 
punishment to such expression. Regardless of the 
final validity of this claim it is apparent that arbi- 
trariness and nonarbitrariness are factors to be 
considered if we wish to understand and predict 
the reactions of the individual to specific situations. 

It has been suggested that the nonarbitrary situ- 
ations change the goal responses that are interfered 
with. For example, the goal responses in situation I 
(arbitrary) might be “wanting to get on a bus; 
then expecting to get on this bus and not being 
able to.” For situation 1 (nonarbitrary) the goal 
responses interfered with might be “wanting to get 
On bus; not expecting to get on this bus because 
of its sign, which decreases rather than increases 
the instigation.” This type of analysis clearly im: 
Plies that the changes in the goal responses inter- 
fered with depend on the character of the situation. 


For this study that aspect of the situation that is 
4 On this point, regarding the “damming up" of 
aggressive impulses and their possible subsequent ar 
Placement, there exists no adequate experimental ev 
dence. The writer would reject such a formulation 9 
displaced aggression. However, accepting the framewor 
of current frustration theory for purposes of discus 
the obtained result of this study, it can be contende 
that the displacement of “dammed up” aggression Np 
depend on the arbitrariness of the situation to er টি 
aggression appears to have been displaced. Or, in 0 def 
words, displaced aggression may increase the TASTE 
of the aggressive response to a given situation but tr 
situation itself must be of a certain character if aggres 
sion is to be at all evoked. J 
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critical concerns the degree of justifiableness of the 
action of the frustrating agent. 


Considering the result of this study from a some-" 


what different point of view, it may be contended 
that a nonarbitrary situation is not frustrating and 
therefore does not belong to the same class as the 
arbitrary situations to which one might expect the 
evocation of aggressive responses. If frustration is 
defined in terms of the objective situation, namely, 
interference with some goal-response (as the term 
was defined by Doob and Sears), then such an 
argument cannot be advanced since some goal- 
response that characterizes the situation is being 
frustrated, regardless of whether the frustrating 
agent is arbitrary or nonarbitrary. However, if the 
definition of frustration in terms of the emotional 
response evoked in the subject is accepted, then a 
certain amount of circularity is involved—i.e., a 
situation is defined as frustrating only when the 
response of the subject is of a specific kind. In 
addition, adherence to the latter definition would 
tend to preclude analysis of the relationship of the 
character of the interfering agent to the emotional 
response of the subject. 

In conclusion it should be noted that the explana- 
tion of the manifold responses to frustrated acts 
probably will entail analysis of the context of the 
frustrated act; on the subjective or introspective 
side, it may entail analysis of the ego. The finding 
of this study may constitute a step in this direction. 


SUMMARY 


The investigation reported in this study concerns 
the partial repetition of a study by Doob and Sears 
in which the arbitrary character of the situations 


Was unintentionally an unacknowledged factor. 
Situations (the arbitrary set) were drawn up which 
paralleled those used by Doob and Sears. Modifi- 
cations of the arbitrary set in the direction of non- 
arbitrariness was found to reduce considerably the 
number of aggressive responses which were elicited. 
This result was interpreted to imply that the arbi- 
trary character of a frustrating situation should be 
part of a theory that attempts to explain the rela- 
tionship between frustration and aggression. 
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IS THE F SCALE INDIRECT? * 


THOMAS §. COHN 
Santa Barbara College 
University of California 


SS” writers have implied that the more intelli- 
gent people can simulate their scores on atti- 
tude scales (1, 3). Indirect attitude scales presumably 
avoid the problem of faking, since the purpose of 
the attitude measure is concealed from the subjects. 
An example of this type of measure is the F (pre- 
disposition to fascism) scale by Sanford, Adorno, 
Frenkel-Brunswik and Levinson (1). The F scale 
has two principal purposes: (a) to measure preju- 
dice and (b) to measure anti-democratic tendencies 
at the personality level. Each item was included in 
the scale on the basis of an hypothesized relation- 
ship between prejudice and a hidden meaning em- 
bodied in the wording of the item. 

Presumably the F scale is indirect; yet, it correlates 
with intelligence. Levinson (1) reports a correla- 
tion of —.48 between the Stanford-Binet and the 
F scale for a sample of 104 employment service vet- 
eran men. The mean Stanford-Binet score for this 
group was 129.5. Gough (2) mentions a correlation 
of —.43 between the F scale and the Otis IQ for a 
sample of 271 high school seniors. ‘The writer found 
a correlation of —.35 using the Altus Verbal Apti- 
tude Test with 140 college students. In view of the 
restricted samples used, it is likely that even higher 
correlations would be expected with more hetero- 
geneous samples. 

These data suggest the hypothesis that the more 
intelligent people are able to penetrate the meaning 
of the F scale and thereby respond in the “proper” 


1'This paper was presented in part at Western Psychol. 
Ass., Fresno, April, 1952. 


manner. To test this hypothesis, 64 college students 
were administered the F scale twice. On the first 
administration they were given the set to respond 
as would the authors of the F scale, “who are highly 
educated, intelligent people.” For the second ad- 
ministration they were told to respond as unskilled 
laborers of low intelligence and grammar school 
education. The mean score for the first administra- 
tion was 2.39 with an SD of 1.48 and the mean 
score for the second administration was 5.45 with an 

SD of .52. The difference between means was 

significant at the 1 per cent level, only two indi 

viduals failing to respond in the proper direction. 

The difference in scores between administrations 

Was correlated .44 with scores on the Altus Verbal 

Aptitude Test. The correlation was significant at 

the 1 per cent level. It appears that the F scale 

can be faked and therefore cannot be considered an 
indirect measure, Furthermore, it would appear 
that intelligence is related to the ability to “fake 
good.” 
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PERCEPTUAL DEFENSE OR RESPONSE SUPPRESSION? * 


EDNA M. WHITTAKER, J. C. GILCHRIST, AND JEAN W. FISCHER 
University of Wisconsin 


Re the adequacy of using word recogni- 
tion thresholds as the dependent variable in 
studies of perceptual defense has been questioned 
(5, 2). In part, the argument advanced against 
their use runs to the effect that Ss may see purport- 
edly to-be-defended-against words as soon as, or 
sooner than, neutral words but refuse, in certain 
Social situations, to verbalize such recognition until 
additional confirmation of the percept is forthcom- 
ing. Thus, thresholds are raised for tabooed words 


2 The experiment reported here is part of a series su 
Ported by the Graduate School, University of Wisco, 


by a sort of response suppression rather than per- 
ceptual defense. 

In the course of a recent experiment, the present 
authors incidentally gathered evidence bearing upon 
the above issue. Briefly, the experimental setup 
Was as follows. There were three groups of 5) 
Ss each: (a) a group of white, highly prejudiced 
anti-Negro Ss, (2) a low prejudice group of white 
Ss, and (c) a group of Negro Ss. Two female Es 
one Negro and one white, each ran half the Ss in 
each group on a word recognition series. In this 
series were four categories of three words each refer- 
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ring to people: positively valued, e.g., “winner”; 
neutral, e.g., “person”; negative, e.g., “drunkard”; 
and a category specifically derogatory of Negroes, 
“nigger,” “darky,” “coon.” Thresholds were de- 
termined in illuminance units under a constant time 
of exposure and all Ss were instructed to guess on 
each trial “even if it's the wildest kind of a guess.” 
Recognition was said to have occurred when two 
successive correct responses were given and the 
threshold was taken to be the illuminance level of 
the first of the two successive correct responses. 

‘The experiment yielded a significant complex in- 
teraction, Experimenters X Groups X Value cate- 
gories, which work now in progress is attempting 
to unravel.2 The concern of this note, however, is 
with the protocols of certain of the Negro Ss on 
the specifically derogatory words. ‘These protocols, 
taken by the Negro E, are not duplicated in the 
protocols of any other group either with this or the 
white E.8 

S #NNr1. Comments on successive trials with 
the word “nigger”: “That same word isn’t com- 
ing on each time.” “Is that ‘nigger’ or are those 
two d’s?” “It looks like two g’s but I still can’t dis- 
tinguish the first part.” “Well, Im going to do 
like I did on the rest; I'm going to say ‘nigger.’ ” 
“ Nigger’ . buts . HH 

S #NN3. The § reported voluntarily after re- 
porting the word “nigger” that he saw it “before” 
he said it but that he wouldn’t say it because he 
“couldn’t believe it. Couldn't you tell how weak 
my answer was? Was that supposed to be a trick 
or something? You got one of your own people 
sitting here flashing that.” 

S #NN8. Comment upon reporting the word 
“nigger”: “Oh! Nigger’ I should have gotten 
that before; I thought that was what it was all 
the time. I guess I should have gotten that 
Sooner.” 

S #NN9. Comments on successive flashes of 
the word “darky”: “You have to flash that again; 
I'm not sure,” “‘Darky’—yeah—‘darky.’” 

S #NNii. After reporting the word “nigger,” 
S said she saw the word “before” but “didn’t want 


2 In general, the interaction seems to indicate an effect 
we have called “situational set” and to support the 
Howes and Solomon position. £ 

8 In some of the protocols a trial or two was given 
after the threshold had been reached. 
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to guess it if it wasn’t right.” She then expressed 
the hope that she wasn’t “messing up” the data, 

After reporting the word “darky,” S§ said, “I saw 
it before I said it; I was just wondering for sure.” 

S #NN12. Comment after reporting the word 
“darky”: “That's what I am; I can say that since 
only us folks are in here.” 

S§ #NN13. Comment after reporting the word 
“nigger”: “That's what I thought I saw back there, 
You people are sneaky.” 

S #NNi14. Comments on successive trials with 
the word “nigger”: “Oh! That's a bad word. ‘Nig- 
ger,’ is that what I saw? Look, I didn’t see that! 
Don’t put that down or else don’t put my name 
down. Don’t connect my name with that in any 
way; don’t even dream it.” “TI did see it! Hey, 
woman, what kind of test do you have here? I 
didn’t come down bere to be humiliated.” 

S #NN15. Comments on successive trials with 
the word “nigger”: “Do you know what that 
looked like?” (Prodded to guess.) “No, I better not 
say it; maybe I'm wrong. Go ahead.” “It looked 
like ‘nigger’ but maybe I'm wrong.” “M-I-G-G-E-R.” 
“] guess it is ‘nigger!’ ” 

It is clear from the protocols that responses were 
being withheld by some Ss until the character of the 
stimulus was unambiguous. Because this kind of 
protocol occurred only when Negro Ss were inter- 
acting with a Negro E and then only on the 
specifically derogatory words, it would also appear 
that evidence of withholding can be obtained only 
in unusual circumstances. In light of these facts, 
it would seem that the use of word recognition 
thresholds of tabooed words as indexes of hypotheses 
such as “perceptual defense” is a highly question- 
able practice. Especially does it seem so when it is 
pointed out that the word recognition threshold of 
the Negro Ss taken by the Negro E on the spe- 
cifically derogatory category of words did not differ 
significantly from that of either of the other two 
groups whose threshold was taken by the Negro E, 
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LANGUAGE AND COMMUNICATION. By George A. 
Miller. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 1951. Pp. xiv-+298. $5.00. 


|) 


Language has long been an embarrassing topic 
for psychologists. Everybody agrees about its 
psychological importance. We repeatedly insist 
that speech is one of the few distinctively human 
functions, that language symbolism informs the very 
texture of thought, and that a very large proportion 
of significant social interaction takes place through 
its medium. From outside the psychological camp, 
the older linguists such as Jespersen and Bloom- 
field tried to link their discussions to the psychology 
of their day, and the philosophical analysis of 
Ogden and Richards and the later semanticists was 
also psychologically conceived. Yet as psycholo- 
gists we have scarcely nibbled at the edges of the 
central linguistic problems. With the significant 
exception of the study of language development in 
children, psychological research has not advanced 
our understanding of language appreciably. 

It has not been lack of interest that has discour- 
aged psychological research in this field. To the 
contrary, witness the vigorous controversy about 
the role of language in thought, and the amount 
of effort expended in the genetic study of children’s 
speech (which did not have to await adequate 
conceptualization of language as a psychological 
Phenomenon). Perhaps it is because we are so 
immersed in language that it is peculiarly difficult 
to find a fulcral point from which to come to grips 
with it. But also, our prevailing ways of formulat- 
ing our problems may have been deficient in 
researchability. 

Miller's text attempts to provide a researchable 
approach to language by dealing with language 
behavior functionally in the context of communi- 
cation. Here the mathematical theory of informa- 
tion recently developed by communications engi- 
neers supplies his underlying orientation. The 
result is a substantial “recoding” of our information 
about language and communicative behavior, a 
recoding that bodes well for further advances in 
understanding. 

The chapters concern phonetics and the 
Perception of speech. Here, Miller points out in 
defense of this arrangement, is where Wwe are on 
surest ground, and where sound research tech- 
Miques are most easily demonstrated. ‘The nature 
of speech sounds in physiological, acoustic, and 
Phonemic terms is clearly Presented. Acoustic fac- 
tors governing the perception of speech are treated 
in some detail, drawing heavily on studies of the 


Harvard Psycho-Acoustic Iaboratory, of which 
Miller was until recently a staff member. 

Already in these early chapters, the basic notions 
of information theory are introduced. Working 
from the mathematical definition of the amount of 
information conveyed by a message as a function 
of the number of possible alternatives, Miller shows. 
that a single speech wave can potentially carry 
vastly more information than is ever actually con- 
veyed in vocal communication. Succeeding chap- 
ters bring out vividly how the interdependent 
probabilities that link the symbols in a sequence 
of speech drastically reduce the number of alterna- 
tives that are actually open. ‘The information con- 
veyed by sequences that follow the morphological 
and syntactic rules of a given language is a minute 
fraction of what could be carried by statistically 
independent symbols. Such redundancy affords 
protection against the errors that would otherwise 
result from the “noise” factor to be reckoned with 
in any communication system. Miller's own work 
with language samples of different known degrees. 
of contextual determination provides an experi- 
mental attack on the psychological consequences 
of redundancy that is able so far to sidestep neatly 
the problem of meaning. 

Miller follows Skinner in interpreting language 
in the framework of behavioristic association 
theory: verbal behavior is a form of social behavior 
in which stimulus-response associations depend 
upon another organism for their reinforcement. 
The statistical approach to the study of verbal 
context, as Miller outlines it, seems highly con- 
gruent with an associationist account of | 
habits. As Miller points out, however, his is @ 
Psychology of the talker rather than of the listener, 
Or, one might add, of the thinker. 

Miller then surveys the experimental results on 
Word association, perception, learning, and memory 
in relation to the influence of verbal habits. Taken 
in this context, the familiar experimental literature 
On these topics gains significance from the fresh 
Perspective. Psychologists, it seems, have been 
studying language behavior without knowing it 
just as they have been talking prose. When he 
comes to problem-solving and thinking, Miller 
offers “recoding” as a translation for the “restruc- 


turing” of the field theorists; up to this point, he 


finds association theory adequate and more parsi- 
monious. A final chapter brings together some 0! 
the very recent social psychological work on com- 
munication in small and large groups. 
T have tried to indicate above some of the main 
lines of development in Miller’s book; the range 
of his topics is much wider, including language 
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development, Flesch readibility counts, content 
analysis, the influence of mass communications, 
aphasia, language habits as indicators of personality 
differences, etc. In fact, one of the serious diff- 
culties of the book is implicit in his statement from 
the foreword that “The subject of language and 
communication is at least as broad as the subject 
of psychology itself” (p. xiii). True enough, the 
subject is all-pervasive. Yet the attempt to include 
so much of psychology within less than 300 pages 
entails a cost in superficiality and in looseness of 
organization. 

The most valuable and stimulating contribution 
of the book, it seems to me, is the wedding of 
mathematical information theory and a statisticized 
association theory to provide a coherent approach 
to language behavior. The state of the field being 
what it is, Miller’s attempt to achieve a representa- 
tive’ coverage of studies pertaining to language and 
communication for a research-oriented text has 
somewhat obscured the clarity of his original con- 
tribution. But the result has the compensatory 
advantage for the student of bringing together in 
new relationship a wealth of relevant research, 
much of which has hitherto been available only in 
the technical journals. 

The fruits of Miller's proposed wedding of infor- 
mation theory and behaviorism will be interesting 
to observe. The match is not, it seems to me, an 
inevitable one. A more cognitive psychology like 
Bruner’s finds information theory equally attrac 
tive. An approach to language and communication 
in such terms might do more justice to the listener, 
and to the referent of “meaning,” without invok- 
ing the mentalistic ghosts of which Miller still 
stands in awe. 

This book is not the last word on the psychology 
of language and communuication. But it is an 
impressive first word, one that should fill a major 
Eap as a text, and do its part toward stimulating 
and focusing research in an increasingly active field. 

M. BREWSTER SMITH 

Vassar College 


‘THe Srupy oF INsTiNcr. By N. Tinbergen. Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 1951. Pp. xii-+228. 


American psychology has concentrated more and 
more during this century on the behavior of mam- 
mals, and even among mammals has restricted 
itself mostly to primates (man, chimpanzee, 
macaque) and a cheap primate substitute, the rat 
(which is not studied for its rattiness, so to Spea 
but as a bearer of anxiety and a maker of cognitive 
maps). European psychologists in general are even 
narrower, sticking to human subjects only. Among 
European biologists however there is a continuing 
tradition of the study of birds, fish, and inverte- 


brates that would nicely complement psychological 

, Studies, if only the two groups could keep in touch. 
But there has been little such contact. Most psy- 
chologists are unfamiliar with the zoological studies 
of behavior, and it seems equally clear that many 
of the zoologists are unfamiliar ‘with modern 
Psychology. 

The importance of Tinbergen’s book is that it 
presents systematically a large amount of significant 
work by the European school of biologists, making 
it accessible to the English-speaking reader. The 
dominance of learning theory in America, estab- 
lished by Thorndike, Holt, and Watson, makes us 
persistently forget the constitutional factor in be- 
havior (that is, instinct), and this book may help 
bring it to the graduate student's attention even if 
his instructors are by now too set in their ways to 
give it the attention it deserves. 

‘The book will be, and should be, criticized vigor- 
ously. It appears that Tinbergen becomes less com- 
petent in his handling of evidence when he gets 
far from the stickleback and the herring gull, as 
he does in discussing innate mechanisms in man. 
In this reviewer's opinion, it is also not possible to 
divide behavior into two parts, instinctive and 
learned. There is no behavior independent of 
heredity, and (I believe) none that is certainly 
unaffected by learning. Instead of two classes of 
behavior, what should be kept in mind are two 
factors determining behavior. Finally, theoretical 
conceptions that Tinbergen presents have obvious 
difficulties vis-a-vis current theorizing on this con- 
tinent. But there are few theoretical systems that 
do not have obvious defects, and we should at least 
not make the mistake of assuming that ideas unlike 
the ones we have chosen to work with are ipso facto 
preposterous. 

The style is somewhat academic, but the book is 
full of fascinating, and solidly authenticated, obser- 
vations of animal behavior. It should be read by 
everyone, psychologist or zoologist, who is inter- 
ested in mechanisms of response. 

D. O. Hess 


McGill University 


Tus Broocy oF HUMAN STARVATION. By Ancel 
Keys, Josef Brozek, Austin Henschel, Olaf 
Mickelsen, and Henry Longstreet ‘Taylor, with 
the assistance of Ernst Simonson, Angie Stur- 
geon Skinner, and Samuel M. Wells. Minne- 
apolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1950. 
Vol. I, pp. xxii-+767, Vol. Il, pp. viiid-767 to 
1385. $24.00. 

This published report of critical historical re- 
Views and of original many-sided research on the 
relation of food deprivation to human behavior and 
performance is one of the major scientific biological 
contributions that have resulted from World War Il. 
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It represents the labor and creative scientific activity 
of the staff at the Laboratory of Physiological 
Hygiene, School of Public Health, University of 
Minnesota. An indication of the importance of 
this monograph is the fact that four distinguished 
specialists outside the Minnesota laboratory have 
associated their names with the publication by writ- 
ing forewords for it: Sir Jack Drummond, Director 
of Research, Boots the Chemists, England; Dr. 
Russell M. Wilder, Chief of the Department of 
Medicine, Mayo Clinic; Dr. C. G. King, Scientific 
Director, The Nutrition Foundation; and Mr. 
Robert R. Williams, Chairman of the Williams- 
Waterman Fund. 

In the authors’ foreword the genesis of this large 
investigation is explained: 

‘The need for an inclusive' critical treatise on human 
starvation and undernutrition became abundantly clear 
to us when, after several years of work on the imme- 
diate problems of military subsistence, we began to 
ponder the large question of the feeding of peoples. 
Elementary calculations showed that not only were the 
world’s stocks of food dwindling, but also that the war 
Was devouring the resources for food production and 
distribution. We were astonished to discover the paucity 
of knowledge on the effects of simple undernutrition, 
though here surely is the oldest and one of the most 
persistent of the disabilities which plague mankind. 

It is not only true that the world always has its 
share of hungry people but there is also another 
aspect, that is, the role played by general or caloric 
undernutrition in a large portion of all persons who 
are ill whether during war or peace. Undernutri- 
tion whether from primary or secondary causes 
Produces morphological, biochemical, physiological, 
and psychological changes in human beings such as 
to make them behave and perform differently from 
their adequately fed contemporaries. Scientific data 
delineating the differences between the under- 
nourished and the well-nourished and examining 
theoretically and experimentally the many facets 
of this intricate problem have been few and meager. 

At the time of World War I the critical need for 
information concerning human undernutrition was 
evident and attempts were made to fill in this 
scientific gap in our knowledge. One of the major 
studies at that time, 1917, was made at the Carnegie 
Nutrition Laboratory, Boston, by Dr. F. G. Benedict 
and associates, of whom the present reviewer had 
the honor of being one. But this I9I7 study was 
hampered by the exigencies of the war itself. The 
investigation was too hurried, and adequate base- 
lines before reduction of diet were not attained. 
The investigators trying to spare the time of sub- 
jects, who were college students and anxious to 
complete their collegiate education before being 
called into the war, did not make as many kinds of 
measurements or as many measurements of the 
functions studied as would have been desirable. 
The experimental design made no Provision for a 
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prolonged after-study of the subjects during reha-. 
bilitation. The Carnegie study was in part designed. 
to supply the United States representatives to the 
Inter-Allied Food Council with useful data, and. 
in part to reveal what might be the result on the’ 
civilian population of the United States should we 
be forced to live at a considerably lower food intake’ 
level. These matters, important at the time, were: 
not altogether concordant with a scientifically objec. 
tive approach to the total problem. And it is 
regrettable that the report of that investigation was 
written at a time when pressing needs of the war 
were so close upon us, 

Since 1917 great discoveries and developments. 
have taken place in nutrition, theory and practice, 
and many scientific measurement techniques are 
presently available and well-standardized in terms. 
of instruments and methods that had hardly been 
dreamed of at the time of World War I. Further 
more the whole concept of experimental design, of 
sampling of biological materials, and of adequate 
statistical treatment of results has advanced re- 
markably during the intervening three decades, 
The staff at the Minnesota Laboratory of Physio- 
logical Hygiene, already trained and equipped for 
research at the frontier of their broad scientific 
field, were in a uniquely favorable position to. 
undertake basic research on the undernutrition 
Problem in human beings. The investigation was 
also well-favored in being able to procure a large 
group of young men who were conscientious 
Objectors to serve as subjects. ‘These men who, for 
conscience’ sake, did not feel at liberty to participate 
in military warfare, were, however, as consecra 
as any soldier could be in their participation in 
scientific battles for the benefit of human welfare. 

Volume I presents the background of the study 
and covers the morphological, biochemical, and 
Physiological aspects of the investigation. There 
are chapters on the history of starvation, the sources 
of evidence and information, the Carnegie Nutrition 
Laboratory Experiment, and general features of the 
Minnesota Experiment. The chapters under the 
division of morphology cover body weight, physical 
appearance, body fat, morphology of heart, blood 
vessels and endocrine glands, blood, bone marrow, 
bones and teeth, skin and hair, and so on. There. 
are nine chapters under the heading of biochemistry 
that are mainly concerned with aspects of me! 
Olism—protein, nitrogen, vitamin, lipid, mineral, 
and carbohydrate. Eleven chapters comprise the 
section on physiology. Functional physiological 
changes are of course among the first to be dis- 
cernible by the subject himself and also by bis 
associates. They tend to dominate the problems. 
of the behavior and the survival of the individual. 
The investigators in this study have paid a great 
deal of attention to the physiological exploration 
of starvation. They undertook “observation an 
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description of behavior and performance, measure- 
ment of the separate variables of physiological func- 


tion, evaluation as to consequences, explanation in * 


terms of immediate mechanism, and, finally, eluci- 
dation of the fundamental causes.” Food depriva- 
tion and shortage has without doubt been a major 
factor in natural selection and it is to be expected 
that many of the functional alterations in starvation 
play useful roles, as adaptations and adjustments, 
favorable to the survival of the individual. This 
study has resulted in great scientific advance in 
the description of major physiological changes asso- 
ciated with semistarvation and subsequent rehabili- 
tation, and in tentative theoretical formulations 
toward explanation of the biological mechanisms 
involved. We cannot expect that even the ad- 
vanced stage of the present science of physiology 
will yield a final proven explanation of these 
mechanisms. 

The nature of the physiological problems and 
their peculiar complexity may be illustrated by 
bradycardia, which appeared in the severely under- 
nourished persons both in the Carnegie Experiment 
of 1917 and also here in the Minnesota Experiment. 
The heart rate is abnormally slow in rest and in 
work, although the relative rise of the rate in work 
may be normal. There is a decrease in cycle- 
variability, both absolute and relative, and extra 
systoles are very rare in the starving men. This 
may mean a decreased excitability in the ventricals 
and that the reduced work of the heart operates 
to protect diminished cardiac reserve. The de- 
crease in metabolism of the body here seems to 
be matched by a corresponding reduction in cir- 
culatory demand and thus a slower heart rate. But 
this does not explain the mechanism of producing 
the slower heart rate. In these experiments the 
minimal heart rate appeared fairly early in the 
starvation process when the body weight had been 
reduced by 15 per cent; thereafter the heart rate 
gradually increases. ‘This may mean that the heart 
cannot compensate for the physiological situation 
by slowing its rate after it itself undergoes more 
profound degeneration. In realimentation with 
abundant food the rise in heart rate may reach a 
level that surpasses that of the prestarvation period. 
How to evaluate these heartrate changes in relation 
to starvation and recovery is thus evidently a com- 
Plex question. G 

Most chapters throughout both volumes begin 
with an historical critical review of pertinent data 
from the scientific and quasi-scientific literature 
extending from the remote past to the current 
period. A great deal has been written about 
humanity's struggle with famines and food hunger. 
The bibliography covers 87 Pages, amounting 
approximately to 2300 items. It is indicative of the 
breadth and significance of this report that in a 
Prefatory note for the section on references the 


authors are able to say: “In all but a few rare cases 
the originals have been consulted.” The report 
therefe 

ierefore stands as the most complete and thorough 
scientific review of the literature of starvation which 
has been compiled, and represents the most out- 
standing and comprehensive laboratory experimen- 
tation on starvation in human subjects and reha- 
bilitation from its effects. 

Volume II probably has most interest to readers. 
of this JoURNAL, particularly the beginning section 
entitled “Psychology.” This section includes chap- 
ters on Psychological problems in starvation, be- 
havior and complaints in natural starvation, 
behavior and complaints in experimental starva- 
tion and rehabilitation, intellective functions, person- 
ality, psychological case studies, and psychological 
effects—interpretation and synthesis. ‘The section 
is prefaced by a quotation from Bertrand Russell, 
“Those who are hungry have no need of an elab- 
orate philosophy to stimulate or excuse discon 
tent . . . the good is enough to eat and the rest is 
talk.” In the psychological section as in the others, 
the dominant concern in the Minnesota Experiment 
was with scientific description and measurement 
of behavioral events and tendencies rather than 
with explanation. The scientific temper of this. 
section may be judged by quoting a short 
paragraph: 

In a few variables, such as performance in intellective: 
tests, there was no important relationship to loss of body 
weight, within the range of semi-starvation obtained in 
the Minnesota Experiment. In some characteristics a 
simple linear relationship was indicated; for example, 
the changes in the Depression score during the period 
of nutritional rehabilitation were substantially in direct: 
proportion to the level of caloric supplementation. The 
mathematical simplicity of such a parallelism should not: 
create an illusion of simple biological relationships. 
Our understanding of the intervening variables, and! 
therefore our capacity to explain the process of recovery 
in this or any other psychological characteristic, is. 
severely restricted (p. 769). 


Psychological and social effects of famine are very: 
pronounced (Chap. 37 and Appendix IV). Those 
living under such a physiological siege tend to 
devote the major part of their waking time to, 
seeking food. Many other activities are repressed 
or eliminated. Sex interest tends to be reduced or 
to cease, although there is an increase in women: 
offering themselves for prostitution. In both primi- 
tive and civilized societies when famine reigns. 
social ties are loosened, the amenities and graces. 
are dispensed with, wives and children are aban- 
doned, homes are deserted. There is a reshuffling: 
in reference to property rights, a great increase in 
thievery; there is lethargy, weakness, and depres- 
sion. In the Minnesota Experiment (Chap. 38), 
the complaints of the subjects were systematically 
recorded in regularly scheduled interviews con- 
ducted by three staff psychologists using standard~ 
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ized forms. “In the self-rating questionnaire each 
subject rated a series of items such as irritability 
or moodiness on a ‘6-point scale extending from 0 
(normal or absence) to 5 (extreme).” It was the 
presence or absence of the complaint that was noted 
here rather than an attempt at scaling the intensity. 
The inventory contained 53 items covering aspects 
of the physiological and psychological condition of 
the subject. Among the items showing large amounts 
of deterioration during starvation were “tiredness,” 
“muscle soreness,” “irritability,” “apathy,” “ambi- 
tion,” “self-discipline,” and “concentration.” (Table 
360, p. 822.) 

A self-rating system was developed for testing 
three drives, concern with food, sex, and need for 
activity, and was used at intervals of four weeks 
during both starvation and rehabilitation. The 
plotted curve for food drive shows elevations rising 
rapidly at first and progressively rising until the 
end of the starvation period. These elevations cor- 
respond to the elevated ratings for appetite and 
hunger pains. For sex and activity drives the 
curves show depression in general progressing until 
the end of the starvation period and then show 
upward slopes toward the normal. The authors 
state “The course of the curves conforms closely to 
the clinical impression; the magnitude of the devi- 
ations from the normal appears to have been under- 
estimated by the subjects, especially for the sex 
drive,” 

A revelation of the Minnesota Experiment that 
should be of great importance to clinicians concerns 
the slow rate of recovery in various physiological 
and psychological areas after rehabilitation was 
begun. Data are presented which show that im- 
provements in dizziness and in apathy were most 
rapid and most complete, while tiredness, decrease 
of the sex drive, and weakness were slow to im- 
prove. The subjects judged themselves to fall short 
of the prestarvation normal in these respects, even 
after twelve weeks of the recovery regime. And 
twelve of the men who rated their degree of reha- 
bilitation at the end of twenty weeks of recovery 
indicated “a nearly complete return to normality.” 
‘We cannot generalize these recovery rates and 
delays; they bear a relationship to the duration and 
degree of severity of the planned starvation pro- 
cedures. But they do emphasize the importance 
of making allowance for the condition of many 
patients during convalescence. When we some- 
times say, “Now you're completely well; forget 
What has happened and carry on as usual,” do we 
realize our blunder? 

Mental preoccupation with food, a characteristic 
of populations during normal famine, was very 
Prominent in the minds of the men undergoing 
the Minnesota Experiment. Collecting of recipes 
and reading of cookbooks were favorite occupations. 
In bull sessions talk of food tended to dominate 
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the conversation. A few apparently came to resent 


{ this “tyranny of food” over their conversation. One 


expressed disgust over this “animal attitude,” and 
another referred to it as “nutritional masturbation.” 
At the beginning of the experiment the subjects 
were permitted to chew gum, and chewing two or 


three sticks at a time—rather quickly replaced 


by new sticks—became characteristic. One of the 
subjects is reported to have chewed as many as 
forty packages per day. According to our Carnegie 
Experiment, where this habit was also a complica- 
tion, each stick equalled eight calories. Forty 
calories to the pack would amount to 1600 calories 
for 40 packs. This illustrates the stealthy manner 
in which, for the food-minded, liberties in reference 
to accessory foods can complicate the experimental 
situation. After the chewing gum shakedown the 
Minnesota subjects were restricted to two packages 
per day. 

There are many instances in the report of ways 
in which the subjects tried to get substitutes for the 
satisfactions normally derived in eating. Several of 
of the men who had never used coffee or tea took 
up the use of these, and because some of the men 
worked up to 15 or more cups a day, a maximum 
for each subject of nine cups had to be set. Several 
of the men who had never used tobacco took up 
smoking. One particularly interesting type of 
behavior developed, which is referred to as “food 
souping.” At mealtime a man might drink the 
fluid from his soup and then fill the bowl again 
with hot water, salt it heavily, and then drink the 
fluid, and repeat the process two or three times 
before eating the solid portion of the soup. Large 
quantities of water were of course consumed be- 
tween meals. 

A variety of changes induced by semistarvation 
created secondary problems for the experimental 
subject. His face and body show marks of emack- 
ation, his shoes become too large, his clothes fit 
Poorly, and about the twelfth week of semistarva- 
tion edema becomes noticeable in the face, knees, 
and ankles; the hair falls out in large amounts, and 
shaving cuts are slower to heal; “physical ability 
to laugh heartily, sneeze, or blush is reduced ) 
absent during the latter stages of semistarvation.” 
The subjects complained about being cold and 
having cold hands and feet. In hot summer 
Weather they slept under heavy blankets and wore 
extra clothing when up and about. t 

Parts of the report on personality changes might 
well be made standard supplementary reading for 
courses in personality. ‘The same may be said for 
the section entitled “Psychological Case Studies. 
In fact, the reader must have concluded from this 
review that the writer regards this work as 4 
veritable mine of information and of great signifi 
cance to psychiatrists, psychologists, and all who 
are concerned with psychosomatic medicine. We 
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may confidently expect that many authors of text- 
books during the next ten or twenty years will be 
clamoring for the privilege of including quotations, 
data, and figures from this monumental study. 
WALTER R. Mies 
Yale University 


‘THE LONELY CROWD, A STUDY OF THE CHANGING 
AMERICAN CHARACTER. By David Riesman in 
collaboration with Reuel Denney and Nathan 
Glazer. New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1950. Pp. 386. $4.00. 


In this stimulating study Riesman uses ideas from 
many disciplines such as cultural anthropology, 
population studies, sociology, and psychology to 
support one brilliant generalization. He focuses 
the beam of this illuminating insight on a variety 
of problems to provide a truly scintillating book. 

His main thesis is that three periods can be dis- 
tinguished in the growth of a society, each of which 
Produces a predominant character structure in the 
members of the society. ‘The first period is one of 
high growth potential: the birth rate is high, but 
since the death rate is also high, there is only a slow 
rise in the census. The second period is one of 
transitional growth and is said to come about 
through a decline in the death rate due to such 
factors as centralization, greater efficiency of the 
administrative process and growing industrializa- 
tion. In the third period the rising standard of 
living leads to a decrease in the birth rate which 
causes an incipient population decline. The char- 
acter structure found in the members of a society 
of high growth potential is termed tradition- 
directed. In the period of transitional growth 
people have typically inner-directed characters, 
While a society in its third stage develops in its 
members a character structure which Riesman 
terms other-directed. 

The tradition-directed people have little oppor- 
tunity for individualistic development. Their role 
in the culture is largely laid out for them, pro- 
viding emotional security though little freedom. 
Following Fromm’s views Riesman believes that 
this predetermined role precludes the occurrence 
of maladjustment, or may even provide some tra- 
dition-bound patterns for the occasional deviant. 
‘The inner-directed man lives in a period of expan- 
sion when tradition can offer less and less direction. 
Instead, direction is maintained by a builtin 
Syroscopelike mechanism: the norms and principles 
are interiorized as the result of deliberate “char- 
acter training” by rather stern parents. Escape was 
impossible and the rebellious became innovators or 
explorers in their hopeless attempts to shake off the 
ever-present company of the internalized parents. 
Other-directed man has a radarlike mechanism 
Which constantly keeps him tuned to the peer 
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group on which he is mainly dependent for direc- 


+ tion. As proportionally fewer and fewer people 


work on the land or in the mines and factories, 
ever greater numbers are engaged in occupations 
concerned with the service or the manipulation of 
people. The enforced consideration of others’ feel- 
ings which is necessary in such a society leaves less 
and less room for individualistic principles of con- 
duct and produces conformity. 

After describing the formation of these three 
character structures in some detail, Riesman takes 
up the changes in the roles of various agents of 
character formation. As parents become less im- 
portant the teacher takes over part of the task, 
while peers and the mass media usurp their share. 
In the following chapters Riesman shows how this 
theory helps in understanding aspects of such 
diverse phenomena as progressive education, popu- 
larity, fashions, comics, and the mass media, Chap- 
ters on the changes in such areas as pleasures, 
popular culture, success, the meaning of food and 
sex, and the organization of business conclude the 
first part of the book. 

The second part of the book continues with a 
discussion of the changes in political styles, political 
persuasion, images of power, and class structure 
and compares the contemporary American and 
Kwakiutl Indian cultures, 

So far Riesman has tried to describe without 
evaluating. It does, however, not take a very sharp 
ear to detect some overtones of criticism. Riesman 
apologizes for this in a half-hearted way, and pro- 
ceeds in the third part of the book to sketch his 
ideas about possible future developments, These 
center about one theme, Riesman believes that it 
is possible and necessary for modern man to de- 
velop a degree of autonomy, and sees an oppor- 
tunity for this in an appropriate use of leisure 
time. After a critical discussion of mass-production- 
in-play and of the obstacles to autonomy-in-play he 
ends with some suggestions: consumership, crafts- 
manship, and taste exchanging can provide areas 
of competence for increasing numbers of people 
who desire some autonomy. In a final chapter 
“Autonomy and Utopia” Riesman summarizes his. 
hopes for America by insisting that the idea that 
men are created free and equal does not have to 
mean that they should “Jose their social freedom 
and individual autonomy in seeking to become like 
each other.” 

This third part of the book is somewhat disap- 
pointing maybe, but one can hardly blame Riesman 
for a failure to develop a complete philosophy of 
tomorrow. More serious seems to me the fact that 
he avoids a discussion of how this autonomous man 
would get his direction. Would Riesman favor 
the growth of an intellectual elite or does he see 
another solution for the paradox of our democracy? 
I believe that he has not yet been able to form a 
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decision, but I enjoyed sharing in his search for one. 


The ideas in the book are from time to time, 


supported and illustrated by material from inter- 
views in various communities, but the book is 
frankly nonexperimental, “verstehend,” and explora- 
tory. It provides a wealth of ideas for researchers 
in many areas. The discussion of autonomy con- 
‘cerns itself with the nature and possibilities of 
self-actualization, which is the ultimate aim of all 
psychotherapy. The discussion of the role of 
‘comics, mass media, and the teacher should provide 
valuable clues to anybody working with children, 
professionally or as a parent. The tongue-in-cheek 
“discussion of modern business in the delightful 
‘chapter, “From the Invisible Hand to the Glad 
Hand” should be of particular interest to social 
and industrial psychologists. 

In the first chapters of the book the theory sets 
out to embrace Western civilization as a whole, or 
seven all civilizations, but the remainder of the book 
limits itself to the American scene. It would seem 
that this is wise since the theory might not hold 
‘too well for the European continent beyond certain 
‘superficial similarities. Education for instance has 
not become “progressive” in any European country, 
‘even though the ideas originated there. One still 
‘finds a widespread respect for authority, particularly 
in cultural matters, although most countries seem to 
have passed through their period of transitional 
growth. It may be they are too interdependent 
to be regarded as separate societies in the sense of 
‘population study. Neither does Riesman take into 
‘account the existence of religious groups in which 
successful control is maintained by mechanisms 
resembling both tradition and inner-direction. 

A final note about Riesman’s use of slogans. 
Riesman has steered clear of flippancy while en- 
“hancing the enjoyment of reading by the use of 
‘catchy expressions, thus demonstrating that pro- 
‘foundness can be combined with readability. 
“Writers of doctoral theses please notel 

STEVEN G. VANDENBERG 

University of Michigan 


IDAs IcH UND DIE REBULATIONEN DES ERLEBNIS- 
VORGANGES. By F. 5S. Rothschild. Basle, 
Switzerland: S. Karger, Ltd., 1950. Pp. xi+ 
388. 


“The subject of this book is nothing less than the 
‘entirety of psychological functioning in its rela- 
‘tionship to the topology and structure of the central 
nervous system. The foundation is provided by 
‘the psychological ideas of Klages and Palagyi to 
‘which certain aspects of Freud’s metapsychology 
‘were joined in an astounding and somewhat forcible 
‘synthesis. What the author develops from these 
‘premises amounts to a moderate cosmology of its 
woWwn, distinguished by the breadth of his learning 
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as well as by that of his imagination. The whole 
vast argument is carried by a Platonic confidence 
in the power of thought to weld together the dis- 
tressing fragmentariness of empirical information 
under the arc of encompassing speculation; and a 
serenity pervades it for which one would look in 
vain among the more empirical-minded—scurrying 
as they are for the facts in the foggy drizzle of 
uncertainty. 

Only an outline of the most elementary propo- 
sitions of this book is possible here. As the title 
indicates, its central subject is “the Self and the 
Regulations of the Process of Experience.” Its aim 
is “,.. to see and understand the connection 
between mental and somatic events from the point 
of the mind (Seele) ...and in comparisons 
between human and animal behavior account for 
the difference on grounds of man’s capacity for 
Reason.” The major aim of the study is, “starting 
from a phenomenological analysis of psychic events 
to gain a new understanding of the physiological 
events related to them, and to comprehend in this 
way results of Psychology and Physiology through 
the same hypothesis.” The indigenous quality of 
the human organism consists in an Inner Power 
of Assertion (innere Behauptungskraft) which op- 
poses the simple discharge of vital tensions in order 
to maintain its psychophysical unity. The drive 
for assertion works mainly through increase or 
modification of the static tonus which is thought 
to be regulated by the cerebellum. Because of the 
opposition of the original instinctual drives Eros 
and Thanatos (Urtriebe), a polarization takes place 
in the event of each vital tension (Erlebnis) which 
leads to the organization of a body-related and a 
space-related pole. Any vital (tension) process has 
to overcome this polarization in order to run its 
full course. When, under conditions of intensified 
assertion, this is not possible, a closure peculiar only 
to man takes place which leads to an act of con- 
sciousness. (One of the difficulties of rendering 
this schema accurately consists in Geistigkeit mean- 
ing “rationality” at one time and “consciousness” 
at another.) Man, in Scheler’s words, is the-one- 
Who-can-say-no (Neinsagenkonner), the “protestant 
against all mere reality”—a claim which is certainly 
substantiated by the course of these speculations. 

“The Self (Ich) is born at a moment when inner 
conflict in his vitality bear upon the individual 
maximally and when the formation of the Self 
means the salvage of his psycho-physical unity. 
The emergence of the Self takes place in two steps: 
in the development of an object opposite the sub- 
ject, a condition which is regarded as the “Core of 
the Self,” or, as one should perhaps put it, as the 
center of selfhood. This act leads to a regrouping 
of the poles of experience (Seelenpole) which in 
turn is the condition of Will and Judgment. Those 
aspects of the Self concerned with these functions 
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are defined as Erscheinung des Ich, freely translated 
as Manifest Self. “With the development of the 
Manifest Self Man first spiritualizes (vergeistigt) 
or rationalizes the reality which he is experiencing 
in that he (now) grasps entities as objects, phe- 
nomena as things, and goals of (his) drives and 
wishes as purposes.” These propositions, or posits, 
(Seinssetzungen) retroactively subject his own 
nature to the dictates of the principle of Reason 
which he hed created himself. When the motility 
of man is not only inhibited but also directed by 
the conscious posits of the Self, then the Manifest 
Self is complete. Man has become a person con- 
nected with two worlds: the original reality of 
experiencing vital tensions (Erlebnis) and the Welt 
des Seins, meaning the objective world created by 
consciousness. 

While the first part of the book is devoted to the 
genesis of the Self (an onthological genesis rather 
than an ontho- or phylogenetic one), the second 
part examines weaknesses and disturbances of the 
Inner Drive of Assertion among a vast array of 
phenomena such as play, laughter, the comic, sleep 
and dream, suggestion and hypnosis, as well as 
sexuality and some of its disturbances. ‘The third 
part, in which the author sees his most personal 
contribution, deals with the nervous and endocrine 
organization which underlies the psychic events 
described before in meaningful isomorphism. The 
fourth and last part is devoted to psychopathology 
on the general premise that the disturbances of 
the Core of the Self show themselves in psychosis, 
those of the Manifest Self in the neuroses, 

A critical review of what in essence is a ‘“Meta- 
Physic of the Soul” (Baines) does not seem too 
fruitful. One may, however, note in passing cer- 
tain features which seem to be common to many 
systems of its kind and ideological origin. In Ger- 
man psychology, Scheler became one of its standard 
bearers, Klages another one. In this pursuit 
Anschauung becomes the method of inquiry. First, 
a universal schema reveals itself to intuitive aware- 
ness that is later filled in with details through a 
Peculiar coupling of deduction and induction. 
Characteristically, the schema is never derived from 
specific and systematic observations but from gen- 
eralized life-wide impression. While many subjects 
of practical import, such as biology or pathology, 
are dealt with, the system is essentially concerned 
vith a metamorphosis outside time rather than 
with anything that happens here and now. Behind 
the semblance of psychological or physiological 
Processes mythological images become discernible, 
archetypical models of conflict, of separation and 
reunion, which seem to trace right back to the 
Peregrinations of a divine substance with which 
Plotinus and the later Platonists were concerned. 


‘good example. 
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Klages’ The Spirit as Adversary of the Soul is a 
What should be psychology is 
rather ontology. As the concern is with an event 
Which is neither historical nor concrete, its subject, 
“the Soul,” is autonomous and affected only by its 
Own internal mitosis. Social learning has no place 
in this story nor is there much understanding of the 
relationship of the individual to the group. It is 
not accidental that Kultur means symbolic values, 
culture a way of living. In spite of a pronounced 
Philosophical attitude which pervades all these 
speculative anthropologies, from the point of episte- 
mology and a critical theory of science they are 
quite naive, as if they banked on the good will or 
on the deference of the reader. In this company 
beholding is believing. The natural: “Hey, wait 
a moment, how did you get that?” dies on the 
tongue when you imagine the author looking at you 
in dismay, saying “Well if you want to be a spoil- 
sport, go ahead and make your objections.” But'it 
cannot be denied, the whole thing is based, for one, 
on a confusion of various levels or dimensions of 
reality. The argument oscillates between descrip- 
tive data and theoretical constructs as it does be- 
tween observation and interpretation. Yet while it 
weaves back and forth between them, the universal 
schema somehow becomes imbued with a superior 
kind of reality which make what we can really 
observe look like pallid epiphenomena. In short, 
as we are talking about the polarities of the Soul we 
note one German polarity, the abiding influence of 
the romantic school (Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel), 
without the all-important correction of the other, the 
transcendental criticism of Kant. 

It will be difficult for most of us to follow the 
author in his speculations. It would be a great 
mistake, however, to leave it at that without remind- 
ing ourselves that there is still a great deal for us 
to learn from the approach to which the present 
author has committed himself. ‘There is a subtlety 
in these phenomenological analyses from which 
we could profit. Its authors seem to have a 
penchant for the complexity of human experience, 
for symbol, structure, and value which the more 
evidence-conscious approaches are lacking. They 
are not so apt to bracket-in whole segments of ex- 
perience, hoping that they will not be there if we 
just keep on shutting our eyes to them, as experi- 


mental psychology has done. An untrammelled im- 
oes not only lead to license; there are, 


agination d Hs h 
amidst all the high-flown speculations, ideas of 

iginality and potential value, A concise summary 
hs book, if it could be made available in English 
translation, would still be controversial but it would 
also be very stimulating. 
FREDERICK WyATT 
Psychological Clinic, ¢ 

University of Michigan 
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GROUPS, LEADERSHIP AND MEN. By Harold Guetzkow. 


(Ed.) Pittsburgh: Carnegie Press, 1951. Pp., 


ix+293. $5.00. 

Groups, Leadership and Men describes the first 
five years of cooperation between the Human 
Relations Branch of the Office of Naval Research 
and the social scientists through whom it conducts 
contract research. The papers included are mostly 
the reports given by the principal investigators at 
a stock-taking conference called by the Advisory 
Panel of ONR in 1950. The result is a pace-setting 
book that provides the reader the opportunity to 
judge at first-hand the scope, significance, and sub- 
stantive yield of this federally supported research 
activity, 

Among the most important contributions, it fur- 
nishes a variety of insights concerning the conditions 
under which this government agency stimulates 
Social science research. The sections written by 
Macmillan and Page as the representatives of the 
Human Relations and Morale Branch of ONR, by 
Darley as chairman of its Advisory Panel, and by 
Guetzkow as the book’s editor, all provide informa- 
tion about the philosophy that guides the program. 
It is clear, for example, that effort is centered on 
promoting basic rather than applied research. The 
program is broad, including a wide range of social- 
Psychological research within its scope. Looked 
at from another angle, the participants in this group 
are establishing the splendid tradition of developing 
internal communication through the use of the 
report conference. Working with the Advisory 
Panel and with noncontractor specialists from out- 
side ONR, the investigators analyze and evaluate 
their past work and consider their future course as 
a group responsibility. Finally by publishing an 
account like this one, this program is establishing 
the enviable record of providing the public a full 
and candid description of its activities. ‘There is no 
doubt about it, through this activity ONR is con- 
tributing in significant measure to the development 
of important aspects of the social sciences. 

By way of introducing the book’s content, one 
can ask a set of questions that also serve to spotlight 
another characteristic of the Human Relations re- 
i EOE. One can rd Ne selective fac- 

govern approval the proj 
which ONR spends its money? Are Nn ress 
of specialization favored over others? Is one form 
of ‘basic' thinking about a problem preferred to 
another form of equally ‘basic’ thinking?” While 
Darley approaches these questions in the first section 
by contrasting the proposals approved by the Ad- 
visory Panel during five years with those that were 
rejected, additional answers can be found simply 
by reading through the rather large number of re- 
ports included here. It is quite clear that the papers 
are not based on an explicit preference for any re- 
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stricted area of research, nor do they seem to favor 
a particular version of “basic” thinking. Though 
specialization may be admired and eclecticism de. 
plored in the case of the individual investigator, one 
feels it is proper that ONR not commit its funds 
to the support of any one systematic position or to a 
restricted area during this period of exploration and 
development. As a consequence of the application 
of this guiding principle through the period under 
consideration, the subject-matter presented ranges. 
over the entire domain of social science, and diver. 
gent conceptual approaches within the same prob 
lem area appear in adjoining sections of the book. 

A brief description of the kinds of problems being 
studied, the institutions where the work is being 
done, and the investigators responsible for adminis- 
tering the projects will give a picture of the program 
and the flavor of the book. It should be recognized, 
however, that in many cases the principal investi 
gator is the administrative head of a team and 
that much of the creative work is done by specialists 
Whose names are given in the book but are not 
listed here. 

The first division is concerned with groups. 
Describing work done at the Social Science Research. 
Institute of the University of Illinois, Cattell reports 
progress made on the problem of establishing di- 
mensions for use in assessing group behavior, The 
next series of projects are all located at the Uni 
versity of Michigan. Reporting studies conducted 
at the Research Center for Group Dynamics, 
Festinger summarizes the several papers that have 
dealt with the dynamics of social communication in 
small group settings. French, also representing the 
Research Center, discusses the problem of identify- 
ing and measuring variables that can be used to 
characterize changes in group productivity. Invest 
gations concentrating attention on the functioning 
of the decision-making group carried out by the 
Conference Research Project at Michigan are 
scribed by Marquis, Guetzkow, and Heyns. The 
activities of the Survey Research Center, outlined 
here by Daniel Katz, are concerned with group 
problems generally comparable to those descr 
above, though the methods employed by SRC 
investigators were quite different from them in 
several cases. More detailed descriptions of sev 
of the Survey Research Center’s studies are given 
by Kahn, Jacobsen, and Nancy Morse, and an ovefe 
view and a prospectus for this activity of the Centef 
are provided by Angus Campbell. In the final sut- 
vey in this division, Margaret Mead describes the 
Columbia University Research in contemporary eu 
tures. 

The reports presented in the second section bear 
more directly on the problem of leadership. Shartle 
and Stogdill, representing the Personnel Resear 
Board and the Department of Psychology of 
State University, outline the ten-year-long P' 
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which has been set up there to develop research 
methods and to conduct basic investigations in the 
area of leadership and problems allied to it. In- 
vestigations focusing on certain situational and per- 
sonal factors involved in leadership behavior that 
were conducted at the University of Rochester are 
reported by Launor Carter. Completing the presen- 
tation of studies concerned with the leadership 
angle, Fillmore Sanfard describes the field studies 
that relate leadership ideology and preference to 
follower motivation. The latter were conducted at 
the Institute for Research in Human Relations in 
Philadelphia. 

A third part offers reports centering more on 
individuals. This section includes the studies con- 
ducted at Swarthmore in which Asch has shown 
the effects of group pressures on modifying and 
distorting individual judgments. Explorations into 
achievement motivation being conducted by the re- 
search group at Wesleyan University are reported 
by McClelland. Investigations relating reasoning 
and values to language behavior conducted at the 
University of Maryland are described by Cofer and 
the studies from the University of Minnesota School 
of Journalism concerned with the learning of 
factual information from mass media are outlined 
by Swanson. Two more papers of a somewhat 
different nature complete the section. The first 
describes William Hunt's approach to neuropsy- 
chiatric screening and the other details Daniel 
Harris’ analysis of social and psychological factors 
in rehabilitation of the tuberculous. 

In addition to these three divisions Darley con. 
tributes a synopsis of the conference, Then Mac 
Imillan and Page tackle the problem of discussing 
the military applications of human relations research 
in the last section of the book. ‘The appendix sup- 
Plies a guide for the preparation of ONR research 
Proposals, a glossary of technical terms for the gen- 
eral reader (i.e, variable, correlation coefficient, 
factor analysis, etc.) and the roster of ONR and the 
members of the Advisory Panel, past and present. 
awe subject-name index concludes Ho 

might be expected in a program 
breadth, the ports Henilial are of uneven qual- 
“ty. While some investigations are models of orig- 
_ inality—those described by Festinger, Sanford, and 
Asch are examples—a few are cither based on in- 
ferior formulations or else employ rather poor 

. The general level of quality is 
high, however, and the trends that can be seen op- 


Crating as the program develops leave the conviction 


that its quality will improve steadily in the years to 
‘come. 


© Only one kind of information important for eval- 
the whole is not included. It concerns the 


| side of the program. 


“Since this activity is supported 


reports to supply a sketch of this 
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for developing and maintaining tcchnical and pro- 
fessional standards. y 

A few words of appreciation are certainly in 
order. First the responsible members of the Office 
of Naval Research should be commended on their 
foresight in planning and supporting basic research 
in the behavioral sciences. Second, the social sci- 
entists who compose the program should be com- 
plimented on the excellent manner in which they 
are discharging an important public trust. Finally, 
the editor of the volume should be extended a 
vote of thanks for keeping the presentation suffi- 
ciently simple so that the book will be understand- 
able to a wide audience. 


University of Texas RosERT R. BLAKE 


LARGE SCALE RORSCHACH ‘TECHNIQUES. (2nd rev. 
ed.) By Molly R. Harrower and M. E. Steiner, 
Springfield, Illinois: Charles C Thomas, 1951. 
Pp. xx+353. $8.50. 

The revised second edition of this book differs from 
the first in only three major ways. There is a review 
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of new research since the first edition, suggestions 
for a revision of the Multiple Choice ‘Test as a result 
of many of the negative findings regarding the early 
test, and a new section on “card pull” which is a 
reorganization of previous data broken down by de- 
terminants and cards, 

In spite of the current general emphasis on cross 
validation of studies of signs, discriminating items, 
etc., almost all of the new positive studies reported 
fail to be concerned with cross validation and re- 
sults of different studies frequently emphasize 
different signs, The revision of the Multiple Choice 
Test may provide a much better instrument, but 
no tonvincing evidence of its efficiency has yet been 
made, Like the original, the present revision pro- 
vides adequate instructions for the use of the Group 
Rorschach and Multiple Choice Rorschach and 
much useful, quantified, normative material. 


JutiAN B. RorreR 
Ohio State University 
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YT N the past several years the personalities of 
so-called prejudiced individuals have been 
mpared with the personalities of the so- 
unprejudiced individuals. ‘This compar- 
has resulted not only in a clearer picture 
the personality structure of the preju- 

individual, but has also shown that 
udice toward minority groups tends to 
only one of a constellation of personality 
tors that interact in such a manner that 
individual possessing the constellation 
ght well be described as an “authoritarian 
ity,” a phrase suggested by Adorno, 


ination of the studies of the “authori- 
personality” indicates that the role that 
s may play in such a personality pat- 
has not been systematically examined. 
ce the integration of personality is as 
ech and Crutchfield (7) suggest, “mainly 
ble through the individual's system of 
s,2 ideals, and ideology,” the function of 
rsonal values would appear to be crucial. 
The present paper deals with an investiga- 
Of one aspect of this possibility, 1.e., that 
relationship exists between personal values 
d one correlate of authoritarianism, namely, 
ti-Semitism. 
A series of hypotheses suggesting the 
re of this relationship was deduced in this 
ly. One basis for deducing these hypotheses 
sulted from examining a group of person- 
ty factors used by the California group in 
Authoritarian Personality (3) in de- 
oping the F scale which appeared to 
a logical relationship to Spranger’s val- 
(theoretical, economic, aesthetic, social, 
The present paper represents a portion of the dis- 
Presented in partial fulfillment of the require- 
for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy at 
nN State College, 1950. ‘The writer wishes to 
his thanks to Drs. Milton Rokeach (doctoral 
ee chairman), M. Ray Denny, Donald M. Jobn- 
Harry Sundwall, and S. Howard Bartley for their 
uable advice and criticism. 
ns of this paper were presented at the Texas 
Ass., 1950, and at the Amer. Psychol. Ass. 
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PERSONAL VALUES AS FACTORS IN ANTI-SEMITISM! 


RICHARD I. EVANS 
University of Houston 


political, religious). ‘These personality factors 
are conventionalism, anti-intraceptiveness, 
extraceptiveness, stereotypy, preoccupation 
with power and toughness, and projectiv- 
ity. If it could be reasoned that certain of 
these factors as described by Adorno et al. (1) 
were consistent with the description of 
Spranger’s six values by Vernon and Allport 
(13), it was presumed that a positive rela- 
tionship should exist between the value and 
anti-Semitism. If from these descriptions it 
appearéd that the personality factor and the 
value were inconsistent, it was presumed 
that a negative relationship should exist.® 

Another basis for constructing the hypoth- 
eses resulted from analyzing prejudice studies 
such as those of Allport and Kramer (2), 
Hartley (5), as well as Adorno et al. (1) with 
respect to references to values. It was found 
that references to values which parallel Sprang- 
er’s six values were made and that these ref- 
erences suggested that certain value differences 
are present in tolerant and intolerant indi- 
viduals.* * 

As a result of this theorizing the following 
hypotheses were formulated: 

I. In view of the inferred relative intra- 
ceptiveness and the rejection of rigid con- 
ventionality and stereotypy by theoretical in- 
dividuals, the presence of strong theoretical 
values in the personality structure of individ- 
uals would be incongruent with anti-Semi- 


nN. 

2. In view of the inferred anti-intraceptive- 
ness, extraceptiveness, stereotypy, and projec- 
tivity of the highly economic individual, 
strong economic values would be congruent 
with anti-Semitism. 

3. In view of the inferred intraceptiveness 
and reactions against rigid conventionalism, 
extraceptiveness, and power by aesthetic in- 
dividuals, strong aesthetic values and anti- 
Semitism would be incongruent. 


8 For a detailed description of this procedure and the 
variables used, see Evans (3). 

4 For a detailed description of the analysis, see 
Evans (3). 
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"4. In view of the inferred intraceptive- 
ness and rejection of extraceptiveness, stereo: 
typy, and power by the social individual, 
strong social values and anti-Semitism would 
be incongruent. 

5. In view of the inferred anti-intracep- 
tiveness, extraceptiveness, preoccupation with 
Power, and projectivity of the highly political 
individual, strong political values and anti- 
Semitism would be congruent. 

6. In view of the inferred intraceptiveness, 
and rejection of extraceptiveness and power 
by the religious individual, strong religious 
values would be incongruent with anti-Semi- 
tism. 

7. In view of the inferred relationship of 
the values to certain personality factors (in- 
traceptiveness, projectivity, etc.), individuals 
relatively high in anti-Semitism are domi- 
nated by economic and political values; indi- 
viduals relatively low in anti-Semitism by 
aesthetic, theoretical, social, and religious 
values. 

Another aspect of the problem is con- 
cerned with the role of values in the individ- 
ual’s justification of the absence or presence 
of anti-Semitic attitudes. For example, if in- 
dividuals are asked to justify the fact that 
they are or are not prejudiced against Jew- 
ish people by stating as many reasons as 
they can for being or not being anti-Semitic, 
will an analysis of these reasons reveal the 
definite influences of the individual's domi- 
nant values in their composition? 

Still another aspect of the problem is sUg- 
gested. ‘To what extent is the number of rea- 
sons given for being or not being anti-Semitic 
an index of the actual intensity of the preju- 
diced attitudes? Would the prejudiced indi- 
vidual be able to give more reasons for and 
fewer reasons against being prejudiced than 
the unprejudiced individual? 

Since many recent studies® dealing with 
personality and perception have demon- 
strated the dynamic qualities of values as 
measured by the Allport-Vernon Study of 
Values, it could be expected that values might 
be reflected in the reasons individuals gave 
for being or for not being anti-Semitic. Fur- 
thermore, the operation of the mechanism of 
rationalization in the Personality of the indi- 

5 For examples of these studies see McGinnies (9), 
McGinnies and Bowles (10), Postman et al. (11). 
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vidual would suggest that an individual 
would have a number of reasons at his dis- 
posal to justify his attitudes. More specif- 
ically, with respect to an attitude toward 
Jewish people, it would be expected that, con- 
sistent with the operation of rationalization, 
an individual would have reasons supporting 
his attitude, regardless of whether or not it 


Was favorable. On the basis of these deduc- . 


tions, the following hypothesis was formu- 
lated: 

8. In view of the dynamic qualities of the 
Values and the operation of the rationaliza- 
tion mechanism, dominant values will be 
reflected significantly in reasons given for 
being and not being anti-Semitic, and total 
number of reasons given will differentiate 
highs and lows in anti-Semitism. 


METHop 


In order to test these hypotheses, the Allport. 
Vernon Study of Values (13), used to measure 
Spranger’s six values, the Levinson-Sanford Anti- 
Semitism scale (8), used to measure anti-Semitism, 
and a quasi-role-playing device designed to obtain 
the reasons subjects (Ss) could give for being and 
not being anti-Semitic were administered to a group 
of 169 white, non-Jewish students at Michigan 
State College. The quasi-role-playing device is a 
Paper and pencil technique of role playing with the 
following instructions: “Some people are prejudiced 
against Jewish people; some people are not. Fora 
moment imagine yourself as an individual who is 
distinctly prejudiced against Jews. State as many 
reasons for the prejudice as you can. . .. Now 
imagine yourself as an individual who is distinctly 
not prejudiced against Jewish people. State as 
many reasons for not being prejudiced as you can.’ 

The data were analyzed in the following manner: 

I. In order to test the hypothesis concerning the 
relationship between each of the six values and anti- 
Semitism, the Pearsonian product-moment correla- 
tion coefficient between each distribution of value 
Scores and anti-Semitism scores was computed. 

As a further means of analyzing the nature of 
these relationships, the distribution was divided into 
four quarters on the basis of the anti-Semitism 
scores. The first quarter included 25 per cent of 
the sample who scored lowest on the anti-Semitism 
scale (low prejudice group); the second quarter 
included the next 25 per cent (medium low preju- 
dice group); the third quarter the next highest 
25 per cent (medium high prejudice group); the 
fourth quarter the highest scorers on the scale (high 
Prejudice group). 

‘The mean value scores in each of these quarters 
were then computed, and a statistical comparison 
among the means, using Fisher's t-ratio test (4)» 
Was made. 

2. In order to test the hypothesis concerning the 
value patterns present in high and low prejudice 
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groups, the scores made by each S on the six value 
subscales were transformed to rankings from 1 to 6. 
The value that the subject scored the highest on 
was ranked 1, the next highest 2, and so on. 

The mean rankings for the values in each of the 
four quarters were then determined. These mean 
rankings were in turn converted to rankings from 
1 to 6. In each quarter, the value with the highest 
mean rank was ranked 1, the next highest 2, and 
so on. An order of dominance pattern of the six 
Values in each of the four quarters was thus 
computed. 

The justification for the use of this ranking proce- 
dure stems from the fact that the raw scores ob- 
tained on the six value subscales are in reality only 
relative scores, since the combined total of the raw 
scores on the six value subscales must always be 180. 

3. To test the hypothesis concerning reasons for 
prejudice and the values, an analysis in the high 
and low prejudice groups of all the reasons for 
being and not being prejudiced was made by the 
writer and two other judges. This analysis was 
designed to compare the number of reasons in the 
high and low groups which clearly reflected any 
of the six values, in terms of Spranger’s descriptions. 
If all three judges agreed that a reason was influ- 
enced by a particular value, it was tallied under 


© the value in question. If any disagreement occurred, 


it Was tallied under “miscellaneous reasons.” It 
Was thus possible to determine the extent to which 
dominant values determined the content of reasons 
for prejudice in the high and low groups. 

‘The total number of reasons in the high and low 
Prejudice groups was also tallied. The significance 
of the difference between the means of the anti- 
Jewish reasons in the high and low groups was then 
determined. This indicated the extent to which 
number of reasons is an index of the relative inten- 
sity of anti-Semitism. 
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‘The first hypothesis states that theoretical 
Values and anti-Semitism are incongruent. 
In terms of our scales, therefore, a negative 
relationship should exist between scores on 

Ie anti-Semitism scale and scoring on the 
theoretical value subscale. It can be seen from 
Table 1 that the correlation between theoret- 
ical values and anti-Semitism is —.069, in the 
hypothesized direction, but not statistically 
significant. On this basis, it appears that the 
hypothesis is not upheld. 

A study of the nature of this relationship 

Y Virtue of a statistical comparison among 

le four quarters of the anti-Semitism dis- 
tribution © indicates that the only statistically 
Significant difference (.or level of confidence) 


6 

fable 2 shows the means, standard deviations, and 

Se errors of the means of value scores for anti- 
lism quarters 1, 2, 3, 4. 


Jo 
TABLE 1 


MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS AND THE PRODUCT- 
MoMENT CORRELATIONS BETWEEN THE SIX 
VALUES AND ANTI-SEMITISM 


(N=169) 

SCALE M SD # 2 

BEBE AL 4.0 Cate Vth EY SUTEMASPIEEREE EEE EY 
A-S 128.11 43.73 — — 
sy 27.63 6.48 -.069 n.s. 
E 29.32 6.07 2311 OI 
AE 27.24 7.62 -.249 +01 
5 30.57 6.47 -.173 05 
Pp 31.22 5.86 ১3223 OI 
R 33-14 7.84 =.136 n.s. 
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exists between Quarters 1 and 3. (Table 3)" 
This fact in itself does not lend sufficient sup- 
port to the hypothesis to uphold it. 

The second hypothesis states that economic 
values and anti-Semitism are congruent. In 
terms of our scales, therefore, a positive rela- 
tionship should exist between scores on the 
anti-Semitism scale and scores on the eco- 

1 'Table 3 presents the statistical comparisons among 


the four anti-Semitism quarters with respect to mean 
value scores. 


TABLE 2 
MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, AND STANDARD ERRORS 
OF THE MEAN OF VALUE SCORES FOR ANTI- 
SEMITISM QUARTERS I, 2, 3, AND 4 
(Low, Medium Low, Medium High, High Groups) 


— === 


VALUE Qm. N M SD SE/M 
Theoretical 1 42 29.69 7.29 1.14 
2 42 28.51 7.95 123 

3 43 26.74 5.84 91 

4 42 28.55 5.02 78 

Economic 1 42 27.83 5.40 84 
2 42 27.60 6.18 *95 

3 43 29.52 6.31 +99 

4 42 32.76 6.67 1.04 

Aesthetic 42 28.93 9.56 1.48 
2 43 29.30 7.01 1.08 

3 42 26.88 7.32 IL.I4 

4 42 23.33 6.52 I.0I 

Social 1 42 32.10 8.14 1.27 
244 31.67 7.01 1.06 

3 42 30.64 4.90 77 

4 42 29.00 6.56 1.02 

Political I 42 28.81 6.58 1.03 
2 43 29.14 6.43 -99 

3 42 33.57 4:65 *73 

4 42 33-71 5.09 +80 

Religious fs 42 33.26 8.30 1.30 
2 43 33-39 II.05 I.7I 

3 42 32.60 7.96 1.24 

4 42 32.90 7.98 1.26 
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nomic value subscale. The r between these 


scores (Table 1) is .311, which is significant 


at the .o1 level of confidence. ‘This would ap- 
pear to uphold the hypothesis. 

A study of the nature of this relationship 
affords further insight into this finding. It 
will be observed from Table 3 that statistically 


TABLE 3 


STATISTICAL COMPARISON OF VALUE SCORES IN ANTI- 
SEMITISM QUARTERS I, 2, 3, AND 4 


(Low, Medium Low, Medium High, High Groups) 


VALUE Qr. Dif/M SE z ’ 
‘Theoretical I&4 1.14 1.38 s B80 1.6 
1&3 2.95 1.20 2.46 .o1 

2&4 04 1.46 +03 ns, 

1&2 1.16 1.68 +70 Ds, 

2&3 1.77 1.33 3416. CDS 

3&4 1.81 1.20 I.5SI n.s, 

Economic 1&4 4.93 1.34 3.68 .or 
1&3 1.69 1.30 1.30 ns. 

264 5.16 L.4I 3.66 .or1 

1&2 23 1.27 ‘18 ns. 

2&3 1.92 1.37 1.40 n.s. 

3&4 3.24 1.43 2.27 ‘05 

Aesthetic I&4 5.60 1.79 3°13. .0t 
1&3 2.05 1.87 1.10 ns, 

2&4 5.97 1.48 4.03 .01 

I&2 37 1.83 25 ns. 

2&3 2.42 1.57 1.54 D.s, 

364 3.55 1.52 2.34 *05 

Social 1k4 3.10 1.63 1.90 .08 
1&3 1.46 1.48 +99 ns, 

2&4 2.67 1.49 1.79 .05 

1&2 43 1.67 26 ns. 

2&3 1,03 1.33 °77 ns, 

3&4 1.64 1.28 1.28 ns. 

Political 1&4 4.90 1:30 3.77 ‘or 
1&3 4.76 1.26 3.78 .or 

264 4.57 1.27 3.60 +01 

1&2 96 1.43 67 ns. 

2&3 4.43 1.23 3.60 .or 

! 3&4 ‘14 1.08 13 Ds, 
Religious 1&4 36 1.80 +20 ns. 
1&3 +66 1.80 37 ns, 

264 49 2.12 *23 n.s, 

1&2 ‘13 2.15 +06 ns. 

263 79 2.11 37 n.s. 

3&4 +30 1.76 17 Ds, 
—_—__ oo I7 ns 


significant differences exist between Quar- 
ters 1 and 4 Cor level), 2 and 4 (.or level), 
and 3 and 4 (05 level). The results of the 
interquarter analysis, therefore, further sup- 
port the hypothesis. 

‘The third hypothesis states that aesthetic 
values and anti-Semitism are incongruent. In 
terms of our scales, therefore, a negative rela- 
tionship should exist between scores on the 
anti-Semitism and scores on the aesthetic 
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value subscale. The r between these scores 
(Table 1) is —249, which is significant at the 
.0I level of confidence. ‘This would appear to 
uphold the hypothesis. 

Further insight into this finding can be 
Obtained by study of the nature of this rela- 
tionship. It can be seen from Table 3 that 
statistically significant differences at the or 
confidence level exist between Quarters 1 and 
4 2 and 4, and 3 and 4, which further sup- 
port the hypothesis. 

‘The fourth hypothesis states that social 
Values and anti-Semitism are incongruent. 
In terms of our scales, therefore, a negative 
relationship should exist between scores on 
the anti-Semitism scale and scores on the 
social subscale. An r of —.173 (Table 1), sig- 
nificant at the .05 level of confidence, between 
Social and anti-Semitism scale scores tends to 
support the hypothesis, 

‘The reader will also note (Table 3) that 
statistically significant differences at the .05 
level of confidence exist between Quarters 1 
and 4 and 2 and 4. 

The fifth hypothesis states that political 
Values and anti-Semitism are congruent. In 
terms of our scales, therefore, a positive rela- 
tionship should exist between scores on the 
anti-Semitism and political value scales. A 
correlation coefficient of .33 (Table 1), sig- 
nificant at the .or level of confidence, was 
found between these two variables. ‘This up- 
holds the hypothesis. 

. It can be observed from Table 3 that sta- 
tistically significant differences at the .or con- 
fidence level exist between Quarters 1 and 4, 
1 and 3, 2 and 4, and 4 and 3 as well. 

The sixth hypothesis states that religious 
values and anti-Semitism are incongruent. In 
terms of Our scales, therefore, a negative rela- 
tionship should exist between scores on the 
anti-Semitism scale and scores on the religious 
Value subscale. It was found (Table 1) that a 
correlation of —.136, not statistically signif 
icant, exists between religious values and anti- 
Semitism. ‘This does not support our hypoth- 
esis satisfactorily, so the hypothesis must be 
rejected. Furthermore, even though this r 
is in the hypothesized direction, an analysis 
of the nature of this relationship indicates 
that interquarter differences do not approach 
statistical significance (Table 3). 

We may conclude this section of the re- 
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sults by adding that the anti-Semitism dis- 
tribution was also broken down according 
to sex, and an investigation of the relation- 
ship between each value and anti-Semitism 
in the male and female groups was made. 
All general trends presented above were sup- 
ported. 

The seventh hypothesis states that anti- 
© Semitic individuals are dominated by political 
and economic values, while individuals rela- 
tively less anti-Semitic are dominated by 
© gesthetic, theoretical, social, and religious val- 
ues, As was suggested in the methodology 
section of the present paper, a test of this 
hypothesis was effected by computing an or- 
{der of dominance pattern of the six values 
in terms of rankings from r to 6 for the four 
quarters of the anti-Semitism distribution 


(Table 4). 


TABLE 4 


MEANS, STANDARD ERRORS, AND STANDARD Devi- 
ATIONS OF THE SIX VALUE SCORES CONVERTED 
TO RANKINGS IN ANTI-SEMITISM 
QUARTERS I, 2, 3, AND 4 
(Low, Medium Low, Medium High, High Groups) 


‘When the mean rankings in the low preju- 
ice group (first quarter) are converted to 
rankings from 1 to 6 they appear in the fol- 
OWing order from highest to lowest: aesthetic, 


Social, religious, theoretical, economic, and 


Political. 

In the medium-low prejudice group (the 
second quarter) the mean rankings appear 
in the following order: religious, aesthetic, 
social, theoretical, political, and economic. 

In the medium-high prejudice group (the 
third quarter) the mean rankings appear in 
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the following order: political, religious, eco- 
nomic, social, aesthetic, and theoretical. 

In the high prejudice group (the fourth 
quarter) the mean rankings appear in the 
following order: political, economic, religious, 
social, theoretical, and aesthetic. It will be 
noted that with the exception of the medium- 
high prejudice group (the third quarter), 
which appears to be dominated by political 
and religious values rather than by political 
and economic values as hypothesized, the pre- 
dicted value patterns appear to exist. 

‘The eighth hypothesis states that the dom- 
inant values in the high and low anti-Semi- 
tism groups will function as significant de- 
terminers of the types of reasons given for 
being and not being prejudiced, and the num- 
ber of reasons given will be an index of the 
intensity of anti-Semitism. 

As has been established in the hypothesis 
discussed above, the dominant values in the 
high group are political and economic, while 
the dominant in the low group are aesthetic, 
theoretical, social, and religious. Conse- 
quently, in order to support the first part of 
the hypothesis, the number of economic and 
political reasons given by the high group 
should be significantly greater than the num- 
ber given by the low group, while the num- 
ber of aesthetic, theoretical, social, and re- 
ligious reasons given by the low group should 
be significantly greater than the number 
given by the high group. 

‘Table 5 presents the number of value-influ- 
enced reasons and other reasons given by 
high and low anti-Semitism groups. It will 
be noted that a trend exists indicating the 
operation of economic and political values to 
a greater extent in the high anti-Semitism 
group than in the low, both in anti- and pro- 
Jewish reasons, lending some support to our 
hypothesis. A slight trend exists indicating 
the greater influence of theoretical and re- 
ligious values in the pro-Jewish reasons given 
by the low group. However, neither of these 
trends is statistically significant. ‘Thus, while 
these results are highly suggestive, the first 
part of the hypothesis has not been clearly 
upheld. 

In order to uphold the second part of the 
hypothesis, the number of reasons given for 
being anti-Semitic should be significantly 
greater in the high prejudice group than in 
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the low prejudice group, while the number of 
reasons given for not being anti-Semitic’ 
should be significantly greater in the low 
prejudice group. 

‘Table 6 presents a statistical comparison of 
the reasons for prejudice given by the high 
(the fourth quarter) and low (the first 
quarter) groups. It will be noted that the 
high group gave an average of 3.88 reasons 
for not being prejudiced, while the low group 
gave 2.67. The difference of 1.21 is significant 
at the .orx level of confidence. 
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DiscusstoN oF RESULTS 


In the results it was stated that theoretical 
values did not appear to be significantly re- 
lated to anti-Semitism in the hypothesized 
negative direction. Why wasn’t the hy- 
pothesis upheld? A possible answer to this 
question is found in our theoretical consid- 
eration. We inferred that the theoretical 
individual would tend to be intraceptive. 
However, some theoretical individuals, be- 
cause of being strongly empirical in their 
approach to problems, might tend to be 


TABLE 5 
NUMBER OF VALUE-INFLUENCED AND MISCELLANEOUS REASONS IN HiGH AND Low ANTI-SEMITISM GROUPS 


'TyPE oF Pos. oN ELI nL CULO co rurlitae ক টু 
REASON A-S SCALE N T E AE s p R ISC. OTAL 
EE EU Veal SRE BESET TU OS HI EES RT UBL 11 SNORE 
i-Jewi High 25% 42 0 55 i) L) 14 13 Br 163 
Anti-Jewish Low 25% 42 C) 41 0 0 lp 14 ও 0 
i High 25% 42 18 1 2 8 21 
ih (0 4 22 10 47 I 
Pro-Jewis! Low 25% 42 25 10 3 Dy 4 17 yo 150 


It will also be noted that the high group 
gave an average of 2.88 reasons for not being 
prejudiced, while the low group gave 3.57. 
The difference of 69 is significant at the .05 
level of confidence, 

‘These data appear to uphold the second 
Part of our hypothesis. It may be concluded 
that the number of reasons given by groups 
for being and not being anti-Semitic serves 
as a reliable index of whether the groups 
are high or low in anti-Semitism. 


TABLE 6 
A STATISTICAL COMPARISON OF THE NUMBER OF 
PREJUDICED AND NoN-PREJUDIcED ReAsoNs 
GIVEN BY THosE IN THE HicH AND Low 
GROUPS ON THE ANTI-SEMITISM SCALE 


== 


SE/ 
Qrm.N M SD SEM Dif/M Dif/M F) 


— -— 
PREJUDICED REAsoNs 


3.88 1.72 27 .37 


2.67 1.49 .23 
———————_ LIL 
NOoN-PREJUDICED REASONS 


2,800 FT I2 16 38 
3059 IDI 4034 iS 
—-  — ————  —_—_—__ 
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somewhat extraceptive. ‘This raises the possi- 
bility that both intraceptive and extraceptive 
theoretical individuals might score high on 
the theoretical value scale. Since intraception 
is related to tolerance and extraception to 
intolerance, if even a relatively few extra- 
ceptive theoretical individuals scored high on 
the scale, it could materially reduce the sig- 
nificance of any negative relationship between 
theoretical values and anti-Semitism that 
might be present. 

‘The possibility of the presence of both in- 
traceptive and extraceptive theoretical indi- 
viduals provides a basis for further research. 
It is possible that the difference may be sim- 
ilar to the difference that may exist between 
social scientists and physical scientists. A 
comparison of relative strength of prejudice 
between these two groups may in itself have 
some bearing on this problem. From per- 
sonal experience, the writer has observed that 
the social scientists are relatively less intol- 
erant than the physical scientists. Of course, 
a critical examination of this possibility 
Would require the utilization of a scale that 
differentiated between intraceptive and ex- 
traceptive individuals, and administering it to 
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high scorers on the Allport-Vernon theoret- 
ical scale. 

The hypothesized negative trend in the 
relationship between religious values and anti- 
Semitism Was also found to be insignificant. 
In addition, the findings relative to the posi- 
tion of religious values in the value patterns 
of the four anti-Semitism quarters appear to 
be rather paradoxical. Religious values ap- 
pear to play an equally important part in 
both extreme quarter groups. The reader will 
recall that in the medium low group, reli- 
gious values rank 1 and in the medium high 
group they rank 2, while in both the high 
and low anti-Semitism groups religious val- 
ues rank 3. What explains these appar- 
ently paradoxical findings? 

A possible explanation is to be found in 
a consideration of the type of religiousness 
that is measured by the religious value scale. 
Kirkpatrick (6) has noted that humanitarian- 
ism and religion in the narrow sense that it 
is present in many individuals are negatively 
correlated. However, Clark, in Values in Per- 
sonality Research (14), and Rosenblith (12) 
suggest the possibility of the presence of a 
positive or humanitarian religion as well as 
a narrow religion that tends to breed in- 
creased ethnocentrism. 

It is possible that the religious scale does 
not reliably differentiate between individuals 
Who are religious in the humanitarian sense 
and those religious in the narrow sense. 
this is a valid assumption, it would be ex- 
pected that the low prejudice groups would 
score high in religious values, because of the 
Presence of a strong humanitarian religious- 
ness, while the high prejudice groups woul 
score high in religious values because of the 
Presence of a strong, narrow type of reli- 
Biousness. ‘This would explain the apparent 
ambiguity in the results. 

‘The absence of a statistically significant 
trend indicating that the dominant values 
determined the kinds of reasons given by the 
high and low anti-Semitism groups, can 
explained on the basis of an analysis of the 
Teasons that were given. 

It was found that the majority of the Ss, 
both prejudiced and unprejudiced, were in- 
fluenced by existing stereotypes concerning 
the Jews in constructing their reasons. Most 
of the prejudiced: reasons merely indicated 
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an acceptance of a prevalent negative stereo- 
type, while most of the unprejudiced reasons 
merely discounted prevalent negative stereo- 
types. In other words, most reasons had to 
do with an acceptance or rejection of the 
“clannishness,” religious difference, “differ- 
ent” appearance, “shrewdness,” “shady” finan- 
cial activities, or similar negative stereotypes 
of the Jews. It appears that stereotypes, 
therefore, were more important as determin- 
ers of reasons given by both groups than 
were the values as such. 

Incidentally, with respect to the qualitative 
data, the following is a typical response. 
(This respondent is male, unmarried, high 
scorer—upper 25 per cent—on the A-S Scale.) 
Reasons for being prejudiced against Jewish 
people: “Usually have a foreign look, always 
penny-pinching, tend to be showy, strike a 
hard bargain, talk with hands in fast lan- 
guage, have large families.” 

This same S gave the following reasons for 
not being prejudiced against Jewish people: 
“Same color as I am, intelligent in most mat- 
ters, their religion is their business not mine, 
I'm in love with a Jewish girl.” 

These data demonstrate the existence of a 
provocative basis for a qualitative analysis 
of the responses. ‘This analysis is being com- 
pleted and will be reported at a later date. 


SUMMARY 


The present study was concerned with the 
problem of personal values as factors in anti- 
Semitism. In order to measure personal val- 
ues, the Allport-Vernon Study of Values was 
used. Anti-Semitism was measured by the 
Levinson-Sanford Anti-Semitism Scale. 

Hypotheses were formulated stating that 
theoretical, aesthetic, social, and religious val- 
ues are negatively related to anti-Semitism, 
while economic and political values are posi- 
tively related to anti-Semitism. Another 
hypothesis stated that in an order of domi- 
nance pattern consisting of all six values, high 
scorers on the anti-Semitism scale would be 
more dominated by economic and political 
values, while low scorers would be more 
dominated by theoretical, aesthetic, social, and 
religious values. A final hypothesis stated 
that individuals significantly reflect their 
dominant values in the reasons they give for 
being and not being anti-Semitic, and that 
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the number of reasons given serves as a 
reliable index of the position on the anti- 
Semitism scale. 

In order to test these hypotheses, the Study 
of Values, the anti-Semitism scale, and a 
quasi-role-playing device designed to obtain 
the reasons Ss could give for being and not 
being anti-Semitic were administered to a 
group of 169 Michigan State College students. 
Anti-Semitism and each value were corre- 
lated. The anti-Semitism distribution was di- 
vided into four quarters, which were statis- 
tically compared with respect to each value. 
‘The scores in each quarter were converted 
to rankings from 1 to 6, and the upper and 
lower quarters were statistically compared 
With respect to the number of value-influ- 
enced reasons for prejudice given and the 
total number of reasons given. Finally, cer- 
tain group differences on the anti-Semitism 
and value scales were statistically compared. 

‘The following conclusions were reached on 
the basis of the tests of the hypotheses: 

1. Significant negative relationships exist 
between aesthetic and social values and anti- 
Semitism. (Hypothesis confirmed.) 

2. Significant positive relationships exist 
between political and economic values and 
anti-Semitism. (Hypothesis confirmed.) 

3: No significant relationships between 
theoretical and religious values and anti- 
Semitism exist, although a slight trend in- 
dicating a negative relationship was found. 
(Hypothesis not confirmed.) 

4. The value patterns, in the order of 
dominance, for the four anti-Semitism quar- 
ters are as follows: highs—political, economic, 
religious, social, theoretical, aesthetic; me- 
dium highs—political, religious, economic, 
Social, aesthetic, theoretical; medium lows— 
religious, aesthetic, social, theoretical, po 
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litical, economic; lows—aesthetic, social, re- 


ligious, theoretical, economic, political. (Hy- jy 


pothesis essentially confirmed.) 

5. Dominant value patterns were not sig- 
nificantly reflected in reasons given for being 
and not being anti-Semitic, but number of 
reasons given proved to be a reliable index 
of the position on the anti-Semitism scale, 
with highs giving significantly more preju- 
diced and fewer unprejudiced reasons than 
lows. (Hypothesis partly confirmed.) 
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PERSONAL VALUES AND ESP SCORES * 


GERTRUDE RAFFEL SCHMEIDLER 
City College of New York 


attitude toward the experiment is an 
important determinant of the results. 
Subjects (Ss) with an unfavorable set will 
perceive material differently, or remember it 
differently, or respond differently to it, from 
those with a favorable set. This factor is 
taken into account when an experiment has 
been made so painful, uncomfortable, or 
embarrassing that it can be assumed that all 
Ss are under stress, or When an experimenter 
(E) reports that rapport was good for all Ss. 
But there are other experiments, of which the 
following is an example, where it must be 
assumed that motivational patterns vary be- 
cause different Ss respond to different aspects 
of the stimulus situation. In such a case, 
knowing S's values can aid in predicting 
which aspects of the situation will be most 
effective in determining his responses. 
During an extended series of experiments 
on ESP we have inquired into one factor 
which might be expected to influence S’s atti- 
tude: whether he accepts the possibility of 
paranormal success under the conditions of 
the experiment, or whether he is convinced 
that such success is impossible. (For con- 
venience, in order to avoid repeating this 
cumbersome differentiation, Ss who accept 
the possibility of paranormal success under 
the experimental conditions have been called 
“sheep” and Ss who reject it have been called 
“sheep” and Ss who reject it 
goats.”) Our over-all finding has been that 
the sheep tend to have higher average ESP 
scores than the goats (4). But it has become 
more and more evident that Ss’ answers to 
this intellectual question do not differentiate 
them neatly into groups with favorable or 
unfavorable attitudes toward the experiment 
as a whole. Séme of the sheep are bored or 
irritated; some of the goats, even though they 
think any success they have is due to chance, 
will say that they like guessing games and 
2ESP s je 
cel Serie Ee roe 
is research was financed by the Richard Hodgson 


of Harvard University, through the kindness of 
Tr. Gardner Murphy, who was Hodgson Fellow. 


IE some research projects, the subject's 


enjoy the session. ‘The author has therefore 
suggested elsewhere (6) that the sheep-goat 
dichotomy will be most meaningful for Ss 
to whom theoretical problems are important 
(specifically, Ss who score high on theoretical 
values on the Allport-Vernon Study of 
Values [1]), and consequently that the sheep 
to whom theoretical values are important 
should have distinctly higher average ESP 
scores than the goats to Whom theoretical 
values are important. 

The following paper reports data that were 
collected to test this hypothesis. ‘They were 
collected after the hypothesis had been stated. 


MEerHop 


The Ss of the experiment were the author's 
students in introductory psychology during the 
academic year 1950-1951. The experiments were 
conducted during a regular class period. Four 
classes were tested. 

The stimulus material consisted of lists of 25 
items. The items were chosen from among five 
possibilities. In one set of lists, each of the five 
items represented a color: red, green, yellow, blue, 
or brown. In another set of lists the items repre- 
sented the conventional five ESP symbols: cross, 
square, circle, star, or a set of three wavy lines. 
The order of the items was determined from a 
table of random numbers. The Ss’ task was to 

ess the order of the items in concealed lists. (For 
a more detailed description of the method, see [5].) 
With lists prepared in this way, the average number 
guessed correctly, if choice alone determined the 
guesses, would approximate five, with a standard 
deviation of two. 

A permanent record of the targets was prepared 
before the experiment, and was put into an opaque 
envelope, where it remained until Ss completed 
their responses. ‘The responses were written on 
mimeographed record blanks. These blanks were 
collected before Ss were permitted to see the stimu- 
lus list. The E did not know what the target was 
at the time of giving instructions, and thus could 
not have inadvertently guided the correct choice. 
All responses were given two independent scorings. 
All Ss were supposed to guess at eight lists, but 
some latecomers missed the beginning of the session. 

Under these conditions, correct choice of the 
target (or systematic avoidance of the target) could 
not have been due to sensory cues, since the lists 
were concealed from both S and E. It could not 
have been due to S$’ inferences about the stimulus 
order, since that order was random. It is highly 
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unlikely that it was due to idiosyncrasies of Ss’ 
response patterns which happened to coincide with 
the stimulus order, since 32 separate target lists 
were employed. It is not likely that it was due 
to scoring errors, since the data were carefully 
checked twice, It could not be assigned to statisti- 
cal artifact, for two reasons. One is that the 
method of determining chance expectancy has been 
approved by competent statisticians. ‘The second is 
that one group of our Ss scored above mean chance 
expectancy while the other group scored below; and 
our conclusions rest upon group differences, not 
upon absolute scores. Statistically significant dif- 
ferences in our data may therefore be attributed to 
that capacity which we call ESP. 

After their responses were completed, but before 
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‘The administration and scoring of the Allport. 
Vernon Study of Values followed the standard 
instructions printed on the forms (1). 

REsuLTs 

‘The data are summarized in Table 1. 
‘There was a total of 959 ESP runs, each of 
which, it will be remembered, consisted of 
25 separate responses. ‘These runs yield a 
total of 23,975 responses. By mean chance 
expectation, about one-fifth or a total of 
approximately 4,795 of these responses should 
have matched the target. ‘The obtained total 
Was 4,894, giving a deviation from chance 


TABLE 1 


RELATION BETWEEN ESP ScoRES AND THEORETICAL VALUES FOR SUBJECTS WHo AccEPT THE PossIBILITY 
OF PARANORMAL SUCCESS UNDER THE CONDITIONS OF THE EXPERIMENT (SHEEP) AND 
FOR SUBJECTS WHo Ryscr THis PossiLiry (Goats) 


FT EES = ত ——— — —  _—_—_—_—_—_—_ 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN SHEEP 


NuMBER  DEviATioN MEAN 
GRoUP oF FROM CHANCE ESP AND GoaTs 
Runs EXPECTANCY ScorE Meza t p 


MEET TEMES EAL ON EP 


All Subjects 


Sheep 504 “+ist 

Goats 455 32 
Ss es goth percentile 

Shecp 384 +69 

Goats 367 —19 
Ss at or above goth percentile 

Sheep 120 +82 

Goats 88 13 
Ss at or above gsth percentile 

Sheep 40 4-38 

Goats 24 -15 


Ss at 100th percentile 
cep 24 
Goats 8 


4.93 37 2.85 +003 
35: *23 1.58 06 
ss 83 2.96 +002 
3°28 1.57 2.66 004 
6.54 


Note: Percentile rank refers to Theoretical Value scores 


they knew which responses were correct, all Ss w 
required to classify themselves in [5 to ee 
intellectual attitude toward the experiment. The 
specific question put to them Was, “Do you think 
that, under these conditions, correct Tesponses might 
be due to clairvoyance or telepathy? Or do you 
think that, under these conditions, correct guesses 
must be due to chance alone?” Although many 
shadings Of opinion are possible here, all responses 
were divided into the two categories above. In 
answering the question, Ss were instructed that if 
there ‘Was any shadow of doubt in their minds, or 
if they were open to conviction, they should classify 
themselves as believing that correct Tesponses might 
be due to paranormal factors (ie, as Sheep), and 
that they should classify themselves as rejecting the 
Possibility of paranormal success Under these con- 
ditions (i.e, as goats) only if they were completely 
convinced—no matter how the results came out— 
that successes were due only to chance. 


of Fg. This figure is not significantly 
different from chance expectation. 

When the total group is divided into sheep 
and goats, we find that the sheep scored sig- 
nificantly better than the goats (par/=.003)* 

When the groups are subdivided according 
to their scores on the Study of Values, it is 


2 Jt may be remarked here that the difference between 
shecp Eoats is greater than was expected. In six 
Other academic years, during which similar group ex 
Periments were performed with more than one thousan 
Ss, the mean difference between sheep and goats. has 
Varied from —.08 to -+.34; and the over-all mean differ 
ence was only .15 in favor of the sheep. Because of nl 
large number of runs, however, this difference is signii- 
cant at the .o005 level. In individual tests, the +39 
mean ence een 1100 runs made by sheep an 


 ediars made by goats was significant at the .00001 
evel. 
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apparent at a glance that the difference be- , 


tween the sheep and the goats is accentuated 
for Ss with high theoretical scores (Table 1 
and Fig. 1). Since it may be of interest to 
know what proportion of Ss had scores above 
or below the level of mean chance expectancy, 
the data in Table 2 are given in terms of num- 
ber of Ss. None of our computations is 
based on this analysis. 

For the 96 Ss who fell below the goth per- 
centile in theoretical values, the sheep had 
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high on the theoretical values scale of the 
Allport-Vernon Study of Values. 


Discussion 


When examination of the data shows that 
comparatively high ESP scores were made 
by sheep to whom theoretical values were 
important, the finding requires little com- 
ment, other than that it is consistent with the 
prediction made before the experiment was 
begun. In any such task, Ss who can iden- 


Below 90th 
Percentile 


At or above 
gOth Percentile 


At 100th 
Percentile 


At or above 
95th Porcentile 


SCORES ON THEORETICAL VALUES OF ALLPORT-VERNON STUDY OF VALUES 


Fic. 1. Maw ESP Scores oF SUBJECTS WHO ACCEPTED THE PossIBILITY OF PARANORMAL SUCCESS UNDER 
THE CONDITIONS OF THE EXPERIMENT (SHEEP) COMPARED WITH MEAN ESP ScoRES OF SUBJECTS 
Wao ReyscreD THIS PossIBILITY (GoATS), CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO ScoRES FOR 
THEORETICAL VALUES ON THE ALLPORT-VERNON STUDY OF VALUES 


ESP scores that were only suggestively higher 
than those of the goats (pay/=.06) ; while for 
the 26 Ss whose theoretical values fell in the 
9oth percentile or above, the difference be- 
tWeen ESP scores for sheep and goats was 
highly significant (pay/=.002). There were 
$0 few Ss in the gsth percentile or above that 
le 1s not profitable to consider their scores at 
ength; but the implication of the sparse data 
available is that the same trend continues, and 
that the sheep-goat difference is still more 
Pronounced for the Ss who were extremely 


tify with the purpose of the research, would 
be expected to turn out a better perform- 
ance than the others. ‘The scores of the 
ts, however, may seem more perplexing. 
Although it is not statistically significant, 
their data show a tendency to be below mean 
chance expectancy, and we can give this 
tendency more weight because it is consistent 
with the findings of previous research (4, 6). 
Would not one expect them to hit at about 
the “chance” expectancy, rather than below it? 
Probably the key to their low average scores 
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lies in the fact that some of the goats, espe- 
cially those with high theoretical values, had 
such a firm and uncompromising negative 
attitude toward the experiment. They 
thought it was absurd. ‘They disapproved of 
anyone’s wasting her time—and theirs—on 
this nonsense. For such Ss we can infer 
that they did not want their guesses to be 
correct, and that, at some unconscious level, 
they were trying to avoid the success that they 
said could not occur. Our results are reminis- 
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in ESP research, scores may be expected to 


“fall below chance expectation. 


In interpreting these data, it is necessary to 
keep constantly in mind that our generaliza- 
tions do not apply to all the individuals 
within the group. The data of Table 2 indi- 
cate marked individual variation. ‘This 
means that the attitude we have been study- 
ing is only one of the factors that determine 
ESP scores, and probably that, for most Ss, 
it is not the most important factor. One fur- 


>. TABLE 2 
NUMBER OF SUBJECTS WITH ESP AVERAGES ABOVE, AT OR BELOW MEAN CHANCE EXPECTANCY 
— 
AVERAGES ABOVE AVERAGES AT AVERAGES BELOW TorAL 
GRrouP MEAN CHANCE MEAN CHANCE MEAN CHANCE NuMBis 
- EXPECTANCY EXPECTANCY EXPECTANCY 
All Subjects 
Sheep 36 9 19 64 
Goats 27 7 24 58 
Ss below goth percentile 
Sheep 24 8 17 49 
Goats 22 a 18 47 
Ss at or above goth percentile 
Sheep 12 I 2 Is 
Goats 5 0 6 II 
Ss at or above 95th percentile 
Sheep 4 [) 1 5 
Goats [) [) 3 3 
Ss at Tooth percentile 
Sheep 3 [) [) 3 
Goats 0 1) 1 I 


Note; Percentile rank refers to Theoretical Value scores. 


cent of those reported by Hull, in an experi- 
ment where Ss were told that they would 
sway forward (3). Many did so, but some 
negativistic individuals showed a pronounced 
sway backward. They were influenced by the 
stimulus but they did not want to give the 
appropriate response to it and, like our goats 
with high theoretical values, their responses 
showed a negative deviation. Similar results 
were reported by Bruner and Postman in 
research on the perception of incongruity (2). 
‘The Ss who were shown playing cards printed 
50 that spades were red and hearts were black, 
would often report that they had seen black 
spades and red hearts. ‘These Ss, even more 
than ours, gave consistently incorrect re- 
sponses rather than “chance” responses. 
Bruner and Postman interpret this as “resist- 
ance to the unexpected or incongruous.” 
‘Where such resistance is known to be present 


ther reservation should be made explicit: that 
the findings can apply only to groups tested 
under the conditions of this experiment. It 
Was made clear to my classes that the purpose 
of the ESP tests was to study ESP, a problem 
Which would be expected to be of most con- 
cern to Ss with high theoretical values. Pre- 
sumably in a different interpersonal situation, 
different patterns would have appeared. If, 
for example, we had promised substantial 
money rewards for high scores, we might 
have found ESP success more closely related 
to economic than to theoretical values. 
Further examination of our findings can 
Place primary emphasis on either the Study 
of Values or on ESP. For the former, they 
not only support the truism that the more you 
know about your Ss, the better you can 
understand the individual differences that 
appear in your research, but they go one step 
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further: they imply that if you know what 


an S’s values are, you can predict which 
aspects of an experiment will motivate him. 
To some S’s, understanding and approving 
the purpose of an experiment will make for 
better performance; to others it is almost 
irrelevant. ‘This can be of crucial importance 
in research dealing with such topics as the 
influence of reward on performance, since 
the praise or money which is an important 
reward for one S§ may be of little concern to 
the next. 

What light does the experiment throw on 
ESP? In one way, very little: it does not tell 
us what the basic nature of the process is, or 
what its physical or physiological correlates 
are. But from the psychological point of 
view it indicates, as does so much other 
research, that the ESP function seems to fol- 
low the same laws as other psychological 
functions; that the conditions which would, 
for example, be expected to facilitate work 
efficiency are conditions which facilitate ESP 
success. Although in these experiments ESP 
seems to be feeble, with small percentage dif- 
ferences between groups, the general trend 
of the data is psychologically meaningful. 
This implies that ESP could profitably be 
studied as other psychological functions are, 
rather than be relegated to some limbo out- 
side the bounds of scientific knowledge. 
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SUMMARY 


Unselected ESP Ss were asked whether 
they believed paranormal success under the 
conditions of the experiment was possible, 
and they were given the Allport-Vernon 
Study of Values. ‘The predictions were made 
(a) that Ss who accepted the possibility of 
success would have higher ESP scores than 
those who rejected this possibility, and (2) 
that Ss with high theoretical scores on the 
Study of Values would show this difference 
more markedly than the other Ss. ‘The data 
support both predictions. 
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GROUP LEARNING OF NONSENSE SYLLABLES: 


HOWARD V. PERLMUTTER AND 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


IHE experimental study of the products 
of small face-to-face groups from a psy- 
chological point of view remains rela- 

tively unexplored. ‘The focus of the psychol- 
ogist has been primarily on the performance 
of the individual in the group, rather than on 
the psychological products of the group con- 
sidered as a group. 

‘The early experimentation by Dashiell (2), 
‘Travis (8), and others involved a comparison 
between the measured performances of the 
individual person when under influences 
from other persons physically present, with 
the measured performances in identical func- 
tions of the same individual when working 
alone, ‘These researches on coacting groups 
did make some real contributions to an un- 
derstanding of a few of the conditions under 
which judgment, memory, and learning may 
take place. ‘They reflected, however, the out- 
look on group phenomena that Allport ex- 
Pressed in the statement, “There is no psy- 
chology of groups which is not essentially and 

“ entirely a psychology of individuals” (5). 

‘There are good logical and methodological 
reasons for examining Allport’s statement 
more critically. While it does represent one 
Point of view still more or less prevalent in 
contemporary psychology, it is equally felt 
that Lewin has affirmed the tenability of an- 
other more fruitful position. He recom- 
mended a theoretical but emphasized an em- 
pirical justification of group experimentation. 
For the purpose of the present study, the fol- 
lowing quotation from Lewin will suffice 
to make this point clear. 


If recognition of the existence of an entity de ds 
upon this entity's showing properties or nas 
of its own, the judgment about what is real should 
be affected by changes in the Possibility of demon- 
strating social properties. . . . The taboo against 
believing in the existence of a social entity is prob- 
ably most effectively broken by handling this entity 
experimentally. . . (4). 


2 This research was conducted at the Laboratoire de 
Psychologie Experimentale de L'Ecole des Hautes Etudes 
at the Sorbonne under the sponsorship of Professor P. 
Fraisse. 
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‘The experiments of Lewin, Lippitt, and 
White (5) and French (3) represented a great 
advance in the confidence in the reality of 
social phenomena. ‘Their researches con- 
tribute primarily to the understanding of the 
effects of variation of such group variables 
as “atmosphere” and frustration on the be- 
havior of the individuals in the group. 

‘There has been relatively little research, 
however, on the properties of group-qua- 
group basic processes and especially the condi- 
tions and laws of change of group products 
such as ‘group-perceived products, group- 
learned products, and group-memory prod- 
ucts. One difficulty may have been the lack 
Of a precise method for evoking a group prod- 
uct. The method of agreement described in 
the procedure below is an attempt to provide 
a technique for evoking measurable group 
Product behaviors, such as group-perceived 
Products, group-learned products, etc. The 
method insures interaction among the mem- 
bers of the group but only one product to rep- 
resent the group. 

Ie previous studies that bear on the study 
of group basic processes are few. Watson 
(9) compared group “thinking,” that is, the 
ability to make words out of letters contained 
in a given word, and found the superiority 
of group products to the average and the 
best individual in the group. His groups 
Were groups in which the members had a 
common goal but, because of the nature of 
the instructions and the task, interaction 
among the members was greatly limited. 

‘Shaw (7) conducted a study comparing in- 
dividuals and small groups in the rational 
solution of compex problems. She found 
also the superiority of groups in the ability 
to solve the problems given. Group activity 
seemed to insure that the errors made were 
Usually at later stages in the solution of the 
Problem, and that group superiority is in 
Part due to the rejection of incorrect ideas. 

‘These two studies do attempt to examine 
the properties of group processes and prod- 
ucts. But among a number of shortcomings 


bs 


arily due to the lack of conceptualiza- 
of group phenomena, there are notice- 
gaps in the explanation of the condi- 
under which a group “thinks” better or 
than an individual, or one group 
s” better or worse than another. 

research, using the method of agreement, 
conducted by Perlmutter (6) on group- 
oup memory products. In this study 
properties of group-qua-group memory 
ucts were considered, as well as some 
lyses of group versus individual memory 
the conditions under which each may 


he present study is a second, now aimed 
: investigating under experimental condi- 

Is the properties of group-qua-group 
ned products, by repeating learning ex- 
ents long associated with individual psy- 


logy. 
‘This study aimed at establishing for the 
task and population a “learning” 
e of group-learned products. The task 
learning a list of nonsense syllables was 
yen to individuals working separately and 
‘a group. ‘The group task required dis- 
sion, interstimulation, and a single prod- 
agreed upon by the group as represent- 
ye of it. It called for an interchange of 
acceptance, rejection, and interaction 
Proved to be fairly rich, owing to the 
ambiguity of the nonsense syllables. 
‘The study examined the learning rate of 
group as compared with the individuals, 
time required by groups and individuals, 
the errors of the group versus the errors 
the individual in an attempt to make pre- 
se under what conditions and along what 
Ime ins groups differ from individuals on 


MEeTHop 


‘The Ss in this experiment were students at the 
bonne, in most cases first-year students of psy- 
Although most participants were French, 
luded Italians, Egyptians, Moroccans, Belgians, 
Swiss. All spoke French fluently. There were 
Tare communication difficulties due to language. 
experiments were conducted during two hours. 
one part, the group was given a list of 19 
yllable “nonsense” words to learn as a group; 
ther part, after a 15-minute rest, required 
t the individuals work separately but in the 
Of one another on an equivalent but dif- 
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ferent list. The order of procedure and lists were 


* varied systematically. ‘Twenty groups of three per- 


sons, homogeneous according to sex, were used (6 
groups of males, 14 groups of females). No sex 
differences in performance were noticed. 


Materials 

Two equivalent lists of 19 two-syllable nonsense 
words were used. Their equivalence is demon- 
strated statistically. There are no differences be- 
tween groups or individuals using the different lists. 

Nonsense syllables were used because the lack of 
logical associations with each word stimulated dis- 
cussion. This also made possible the repetition of 
the experiments with American groups, 


Working as a Group 

The following instructions were used to evoke a 
group product during the part of the experiment 
in which the individuals worked as a group (transla- 
tion from the French): 


The purpose of this experiment is to find how you 
are going to learn a list of 19 two-syllable nonsense 
words, working as a group. Your individual results 
are not of interest; the product of your collaboration, 
as close as possible, is of primary importance. It is 
necessary to make the maximum effort to retain all the 
words as quickly as possible; the order in which you 
recall them is of no importance. 

This is how we are going to proceed: I will present 
the list to you the first time, cach word written on a 
card, presented separately and regularly. When all the 
words have been presented, I will go to the blackboard 
and say “Go.” If one of you remembers a word, he 
says it aloud. I will write it on the blackboard and the 
other members of the group as well as the ones who 
gave the original should discuss this and other possi- 
bilities, until a group accord is reached. ‘The others 
should express their opinion as to the exact form of the 
word. Only one word will be adopted to represent 
the group. Unanimous agreement is not necessary. It 
is necessary that you all contribute; the order with 
which you intervene does not matter. When you have 
reached a decision as a group, tell the recorder whether 
you wish to keep the word or not, before passing on to the 
next word. If after 30 seconds no new word has 
been presented, the observer will say, “That's sufficient," 
and then I will present the list a second time followed 
by a second recall in the same way as with the first 
recall and so on. 


The group was not told there were to be five 
recalls. 


Working Individually 
The instructions for the second part of the ex- 
iment were given after a 15-minute rest in 
which the group was asked not to discuss the 
experiment: 

The purpose of the second part of this experiment is 
to see if you can learn a list of 19 two-syllable nonsense 
words working alone; we are interested in your results 
as individuals, and not the product of any kind of col. 
Jaboration. It is necessary then that during your work 
you do not display any feelings of success or failure, and 
if you have the fecling of having learned the list you 
continue to work like your neighbors. It is necessary 
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that you make the maximum effort to remember the 


Words as quickly as possible, the order with which you 


remember is not important—this is how we shall pro- 
ceed. I will present a list a first time, each word written 
on a card at a regular rhythm. When all the words 
have been presented, I will say, “Go,” and you are to 
write on the sheets of paper before you the first word 
in the list that comes to your mind. You are to note 
with as much care as possible the degree of certitude 
you have about each word: 9 for absolutely certain the 
Word is correct; 5, some certainty, and 1 if you are 
quite uncertain but still believe you want to put the 
word down. It can also occur that you remember 
a word but you are not certain of it, and think of 
another that seems more likely. In this case, bar lightly 
the first word, and write below the one you believe to 
be better until you reach a certain degree of agreement 
with yourself, ‘To mark the index of certitude, fold 
the paper so that the previous words are not visible, and 
proceed to the next word. After a time when nobody 
writes for 30 seconds, the experimenter will say, “That 
is sufficient,” and will present the lists again, followed 
by a second recall, etc. 
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worked first and then the individuals in the 
group worked separately (called G-I groups). 


Number of Nonsense Words Correctly Re- 
called Each Trial 

a. There is little or no difference between 
GI and I-G groups with respect to the num- 
ber of nonsense words correctly recalled by a 
group or an individual during each trial (total 
score). ‘This was the basis for combining the 
LG and GJ groups. 

b. GT individuals have an average total 
score significantly greater than I-G individ- 
uals. In other words, working in a group 
first significantly helps the individuals to 
learn an equivalent list later. 

c. The total scores of I-G groups average 


TABLE 1 
NUMBER OF NONSENSE WoRDs CoRRECTLY RECALLED EAcH TRIAL 
(Total score) 
I-G Grove GI GRroue 
TRIAL AVERAGE AVERAGE AVERAGE OF AVERAGE AVERAGE AVERAGE OF 
OF INDt- 2* BstIspr- pte OF InDr- 2* BssrIsor- ptt 
GROUPS VIDUAL VIDUAL GROUPS VIDUAL VIDUAL 
1 5.4 2:3 Hr) 2.4 +02 5.5 4.8 5.7 
3 IL.4 5.4 +01 7. +02 10.2 8.3 *05 10.7 
3 14.5 77 OI 10.3 OI 14.8 IT.a. “OI 14.8 
4 16.4 9.7 OI 13.0 05 17.3 13.6 Hr) 17.3 
5 3a: IL.4 +01 14.0 +02 18.2 14.3 +01 T7eT 
* Group vs. average individual. 
** Group vs. average of best individual. 
Again ye number of trials (five) was not specified. higher than IG individuals at the .ox level of 
It is to be noted that after the fifth trial of working নণ 
as a group, there was an individual recall, and after YSDicance: The IG BrTOUP' scores are also 
the fifth trial of working individually, there was a higher than the best total scores for individ- 


group recall. 

The instructions were rarely misunderstood; the 
most common question, for about 30 per cent of 
the groups, was: “Can we organize so that A learns 
6, B 6, and C likewise?” E then Said, “No, we are 
interested in your collaboration on each word. In 
the case you suggest, we would be measuring how 
well person A learned his six words, B his six, etc.” 
In all cases the group agreed and the experiment 
Was continued. This, however, does not preclude 
the possibility of implicit organization. 

After the experiments, the groups were asked 
(a) how fatigued they had been, and (2) how they 
had enjoyed working in a group versus Working in- 
dividually. 


REsuLrs AND Discusston 
In the statistical analysis, the 10 groups 
and 30 individuals who worked first as in- 
dividuals working separately and then as a 
group (to be called I-G groups) were com- 
pared with the 10 groups wherein the group 


uals of each group. 

d. GI individuals have a significantly 
greater total score in the second, third, fourth, 
and fifth trials. ‘The difference for the first 
trial is not statistically significant. Further 
more, there is no statistical difference between 
the GT groups and the best G-I individual 
of each group. In fact, in the first two trials, 
the best individual's average is higher than 
the group average. (See Table 1.) 

Affective interrelations between the mem- 
bers were important determiners of the group 
Product. Often correct words were rejected 
by members of the group when the proposer 
of the word was in disfavor with the others. 
On the other hand, the “popular” leader was 
able to maneuver the group to accept dis- 
torted, incorrect words. On a number of 
Occasions groups spent an extremely long 
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time trying to reach a decision about the 
form of a word and, by doing this, forgot 
other words. 

Practically every group had such situations, 
some groups more than others. Where the 
intragroup problems were prominent, the 
superiority of the group product to the aver- 
age or best individual product is minimal. 


Group-Learned Product Curve 


The curve of group-learned products is seen 
to resemble greatly the curve of individual 
learning (Fig. 1). This may be interpreted 


[J হ্‌ ED) 0) CD 


EN 
I. AVERAGE CURVES OF GROUP-LEARNED 
PRopucTs AND INDIVIDUAL LEARNING 


Fic. 


as a point in favor of establishing a more firm 
analogy between individual learning and 
group learning, as well as giving some weight 
to the use of the concept of “group learning 
curve.” The increased acceleration of the 
curve of group-learned products as compared 
to the curve of individual learning is a char- 
acteristic of group learning. But itis well to 
emphasize the conditional superiority of the 
Broup to the individual. One glance at the 
curve of the best individuals of the G-I groups 
Proves how individuals, with some previous 
training in a group, can perform as well 
as groups. ‘This has not been reported previ- 
ously, but it is evident that there are many 
instances in life where individuals working 
separately can produce better than a group of 
Persons. In these experiments, in 60 per cent 
of the GI groups there were individuals who 
SUrpassed the group at least three times when 
Working separately. ‘There were cases where 
All three individuals, when working sepa- 
LS Produced more than the group did 

uring that particular trial. Among the IG 
Sroups, there was one case in which an indi- 
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vidual performed better than the group at 


“Jeast three times. 


Time Required 

a. There is little difference between groups 
(GI and I-G combined) and individuals with 
respect to the time required per trial (see 
Table 2). 

&. The average time of all the groups is sig- 
nificantly greater in the first three trials, but 
not in the last two (see Table 2). 


Rate of Recall 

a. There is no statistical difference between 
GI and I-G groups with respect to the rate 
of recall. Rate of recall is defined as the total 
score on a particular trial divided by the time 
required for that trial. 

b. GT individuals have a significantly 
greater rate of recall than the I-G individuals. 

c. LG groups have a greater recall rate than 
the L-G individuals (on the average) for all 
trials. 

d. GT individuals have a greater recall 
rate than G-I groups at the first trial. ‘The 
differences for the second and third trials are 
not statistically significant. By the fourth and 
fifth trials, the direction of superiority 
changes, and the G-I groups surpass the GI 
individuals (Table 3). 


TABLE 2 
TiME FoR A TRIAL 


AVERAGE FOR 


I-G ANd GTI AVERAGE 
eo) GRrouPs INDIVIDUAL* v 
COMBINED 

EE —— — — — — 

I 6.1 3.1 +0I 

2 5.0 3.7 +01 

3 5.5 4.0 +01 

4 4-3 42 

2 4.1 4.1 


® Average time for slowest individual. 


These results indicate that, although groups 
require more time than individuals during 
the early trials, during the later trials they not 
only require equivalent time per trial but re- 
call more correct words than do individuals. 
This rate of recall is one indication of the 
superiority of the group procedure. The 
change in recall rate from the first to the 
fifth trial is interpreted as an increase in the 
efficiency of functioning as a group. The 
group, from the point of view of total score, 
Tesembles the individual more during the 
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TABLE 3 
RATE oF RecaLL * 
I-G Grove GI Grove 
Tru AVERAGE AVERAGE AVERAGE AVERAGE 2 
OF GROUPS INDIVIDUAL 2 OF GROUPS INDIVIDUAL 
t 1.21 78 05 +86 1.33 04 
2 2.97 1.57 OI 2.48 2.18 
3 2.92 5; OI 3.42 2.80 
4 4.48 2.57 OI 8.35 3.19 +02 
5 3.87 2.91 02 5.38 3.25 +02 


* The number of nonsense words correctly recalled for each trial divided by the time required for that trial, 


early trials. With respect to total time re- 
quired for recall during the trial, the group 
seems to resemble the individual more in the 
later stages.* 

But the superiority of the rate of recall of 
the group is further supported by the calcula- 
tions and qualitative observations on the fre- 
quency with which the group adopts defor- 
mations of correct words. The group sifts out 
these incorrect responses, primarily because 
there is a series of rejections and evaluations 
of each word before the decision to adopt the 
Word is taken. This corresponds to Shaw’s 
findings in her work on group Pproblem- 
solving (7). The “critical” forces within a 
group are greater on the average than the 
“critical” forces within the individual. The 
individual is usually less reluctant to put 
down a deformation of a correct word. 


2]t is important to note that while the time for 
individuals has been based on the slowest individual in 
the Eroup, because of the difficulty in determining when 
a particular person finished, the difference in time 
required for the fastest and slowest individual is very 
small—probably never more than 30 sec. The slow 
individuals tended to stop working when the others 
did. This “facilitative” effect has been noted in other 
studies wherein individuals work individually but in 
the presence of others, The significance of the results 
must, however, be restricted to the extent that this 
Variation makes a difference in the calculation of the 


Invented Words 


a. The slight difference between G-I and 
IG groups with respect to the number of 
invented words is also statistically not sig- 
nificant. 

&. Gl individuals invent significantly fewer 
Words than IG individuals (working sepa- 
rately). 

¢. I-G individuals invent significantly more 
Words than I-G groups in all five trials. Dur- 
ing the first trial there is no statistical differ- 
ence between G-I groups and G-I individ- 
uals working separately, but in the last four 
trials the G-I individuals invent significantly 
more words (Table 4). 

This means that under some conditions a 
Sroup invented many more words than a par- 
ticular individual in the group. The process 
of inventing a word has to be seen in terms 
of its dynamic meaning to the group. One 
Stroup, for example, adopted a word Zevut in 
the third trial as being a word in the list pre- 
sented. After the third trial, a presentation 
Was made in which the correct word, Zuvat, 
Was presented. Nevertheless, in the fourth 
trial and the fifth trial, Zevut was unani- 
mously adopted by the group. It is inter- 
esting to note that it was not always suggested 


individual rate of recalls by the same member of the group. This 
TABLE 4 
INVENTIONS 
IG Grove ‘ GI Grove 
TRUL AVERAGE AVERAGE AVERAGE AVERAGE 
OF GROUPS INDIVIDUAL Ld OF GRoUPs INDIVIDUAL 2 
I 1.3 3.0 “01 2.0 1.89 
2 1.0 2.98 OI 9 2.36 OI 
3 I.8 3.5 “OI হঠ 253. -0I 
4 1.2 3.29 “OI ৰ IT +0I 
5 I.0 2.89 Nr) &T 155 OI 


allucination” should be viewed in its con- 
f text as an attempt to establish a common 
product, irrespective of the objective reality. 
© It appears to have reflected, in part, a need 
ijn the group to have agreement-on-something. 
“Tt appeared in a group that had experienced 
‘g number of failures in functioning as a 
group. ‘The reality-orientation of the group 
Was relaxed in order that this agreement-on- 
something could be reached. ‘This interpreta- 
‘tion is posed as a hypothesis relative to the 
problem of understanding psychologically the 
conditions under which a group makes 
EITOIS, OF is “objective.” 
Repetitions 
J Ls The differences between I-G and GI 
groups and individuals with respect to the 
HA 
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been an agreement-for-agreement’s sake, de- 


“signed to speed up the recall process. Ina 


competitively oriented group, however, Where 
the “personal” needs of the members are 
more important than “group” needs, there is 
a need to contribute a word, and from the 
point of view of the contributor, the word 
presented may be a “new” word since he did 
not “hear,” psychologically, its presentation 
earlier. ‘The number of repetitions made, it is 
believed, can often be seen as an index of the 
lack of psychological communication between 
the parts, a clue as to the degree of functional 
dependence between the members of the 
group. 

But it is of utmost importance to note that 
these were repetitions adopted by the group 
and hence reflect properties of the group-qua- 


El, TABLE 5 
le ie REPETITIONS 
} I-G Groue G-I Grove 
Tur AVERAGE AVERAGE AVERAGE AVERAGE 
b OF GROUPS INDIVIDUAL ? OF GROUPS INDIVIDUAL Lt 
0.0 *03 ‘2 03 +01 
$3 ‘19 ত eI +01 
‘9 ‘13 1.6 24 ‘OI 
*5 *46 1.5 *3 OI 
‘9 39 1.3 *3 +01 


er of words repeated during a single 
Are not statistically significant. 
ing the first two trials there is no 
ence between the average number of 
ions of the groups and those by the in- 
duals working separately. But during 
last three trials, the group repeats sig- 
tly more. (See Table 5.) 
he phenomenon of “repetition” seen from 
Point of view of the group and the indi- 
Ual-working-separately is a “forgetting” 
Previously adopted decision. ‘The task in 
experiment required that a list be learned, 
And also that in each trial the groups (and 
dividuals) know what they have said dur- 
that trial, since they do not see the words 
ley have adopted during a given trial. (See 
Ocedure section above.) It is likely that in 
ly cases the group “automatically” adopted 
Td suggested by member A, and that 
On member B suggested the same word. 
Previous agreement with the word when 
ed by A for the first time may have 


group, as well as the specific interpersonal 
relations between members of the group, or 
the personal motivations of a particular in- 
dividual in the group. Future experimen- 
tation in which control of organization 
and dynamics of a group is made should at- 
tempt to determine conditions under which 
a group invents or repeats more or less. 
Evidences of “Implicit” Organization 

A number of groups performed ineffi- 
ciently because the activity of learning the 
nonsense words was not organized. In all 
cases, the groups had no predetermined or- 
ganization to the extent that there were no 
defined roles or systems of learning as a 
group. The most efficient groups, however, 
showed some kind of organization. ‘The 
term “organization” is rather crudely used 
here. It refers to the extent to which there 
was efficient use of the roles necessary to 
come up with a group agreement. Members 
have to suggest, clarify, stimulate, and limit 
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discussion, and call for a “group decision.” 
Inefficiencies in this procedural aspect of the 
recall limited to some extent the total score 
of the group. 

Sometimes during the recall one member 
of the group presented the same word on each 
trial. ‘This “assignment” of words to par- 
ticular parts of the group was probably un- 
conscious. Most groups professed not to 
have organized among themselves, and no 
fixed assignment of several words in the list 
Was noted. Each member of the group did 
try with various degrees of effort to learn 
each word, but from the point of view of the 
individual member, he could relax his atten- 
tion when a word usually given by another 
Was presented. Most groups reported, for 
example, that the group task was less fatigu- 
ing, even when it came in the second part 
of the experiment. 


Individual Recall After Group Recall 


For all groups, an individual recall was 
taken after the fifth group-qua-group recall. 
‘These data shed some further light on the 
degree of implicit organization and the extent 
to which one member of the group carried 
the burden of the group recall. 

Generally, there was a great degree of over- 

lap in the words remembered among the 
members of the group. While one or two 
Words were given special attention by par- 
ticular individuals, there was general collab- 
oration on the other words. The average 
difference between the best and the Worst 
individual recalls was 5.1 words. 
. In only two groups did an individual, dur- 
ing the individual recall after the fifth trial 
of the Sroup-qua-group recall, reach the 
Sroup score. No individual surpassed the 
group score under these conditions. 

In addition, the theoretical potentiality of 
the group was determined by a summation 
of the number of different words learned by 
the three different individuals during the in- 
dividual-working-alone part of the experi- 
ments. ‘These results are not clear. ‘There 
Were several groups that could have pro- 
duced all 19 words if they had pooled their 
individual resources. There were several 
others who actually learned 19 Words while 
Working as a group, but could not have pro- 
duced 19 words or their actual Broup score, 
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even if they had added the different words 
each learned while working as an individual. 
‘Their actual performance exceeded their po- 
tentiality. 


The “Method of Agreement” 


‘The fruitfulness of the “method of agree- 
ment” in experiments on learning is at least 
indirectly measured by the results of this ex- 
periment. Furthermore, the instructions 
seem to have a clear psychological significance 
to the groups as well as to the individuals 
Working separately. ‘The groups understood 
What was meant by working as a group and 
discussing among themselves until one prod- 
uct, representative of the group as a group, 
Was reached. ‘The participation of each 
member, whether overt or covert, was noted. 
But there were differences in the amount of 
agreement that was satisfactory for the group. 

is Was also noted in the individual self- 
ratings when the individuals worked sepa- 
rately. There were group as well as individ- 
ual differences in the degree of certitude 
about words included in each recall. It is 
Possible that the method of agreement sets 
Up analogous “internal situations” for the 
group considered as a group and the in- 
dividual considered as an individual. 


Group Fatigue 


It was noted in the cases of groups who 
Worked as individuals first and as a group 
second (I-G groups) that there were few 
instances of fatigue (except in those groups 
Where interpersonal relations were rather 
strained). ‘The groups reported that they 
Were clearly more fatigued in the first part of 
the experiment than in the second, even 
though during the second part of the experi- 
ment they were asked to learn another list 
of two-syllable nonsense words. Future re- 
search could point up why a group fatigues 
less quickly and why, in a few cases, satiation 
in the group, once begun, was extremely 
rapid in “snowballing” to such a point that 


Broup interest in the task became almost non- 
existent. 


“Group Intelligence” 


k The group-learned product curve is often 
identical to the learned product curve of 2 
Poorer member of another group. Clearly 
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there are “low intelligence” groups and “high 
intelligence” individuals, One adult can solve 
a problem that thirty children could not even 
comprehend. Within the adult groups as 
well, it would be difficult to derive the group 
“intelligence” from the summation of indi- 
vidual intelligence scores.. This is a short- 
coming of this research, and of any other 
that does not control group-qua-group intelli- 
gence. It is suggested that a group intelli- 
gence test could be constructed using the 
method of agreement. Until this is done, we 
are not certain that a group performs well 
because it is inefficient but very intelligent 
as a group, or because it is quite unintelli- 
gent but very efficient in employing its po- 
tentialities, 


SUMMARY 


‘Twenty three-person groups of French- 

speaking students at the Sorbonne were given 
the task of learning two equivalent lists 
of two-syllable nonsense words, working sep- 
arately but in the presence of the others, and 
as together as a group with a common 
goal. 
4 Variation in the order of administration, 
i.e, whether the individuals first worked sep- 
arately or first worked in a group, produced 
differential results: the individuals who 
Worked in the group first had significantly 
higher total scores and a better rate of recall 
than did the individuals who worked sepa- 
rately first. These individuals also invented 
fewer words. There are no statistical differ- 
ences between individuals who worked first 
and those who worked second with respect 
to time required per trial, or between groups 
Who worked first or second with respect to 
all dimensions (total score, time, rate of re- 
call, inventions, and repetitions). It was con- 
cluded that group life can contribute to in- 
dividual learning of the same kind of task 
later. 

‘The curve of group-learned products was 
determined. It is a smooth curve that re- 
sembles the curve of individual learning, but 
1s more positively accelerated. In particular 
Cases, a group-learned product curve coin- 
cided with an individual learning curve. 

Groups were found to be superior to indi- 
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viduals working separately but in the pres- 
ence of others under special conditions. ‘The 
group is superior to the average individual 
in total score but is not significantly different 
from the average of the best individuals in 
the groups, if the best individuals have previ- 
ously worked in a group on a similar task. In 
seven groups out of 20 instances, there were 
individuals who surpassed or equalled the 
performance of the group. 

Groups require more time to recall during 
early trials but have a higher over-all recall 
rate than individuals. 

Under some conditions, a group makes 
more errors by repeating more words during 
a particular trial than individuals do, but in- 
dividuals on the average invent or deform 
more words than groups. 

‘The conditional superiority of a group is 
stressed along all dimensions. It is difficult 
to predict whether groups in particular cases 
will be superior to particular individuals, will 
make less errors, or require more or less time. 
Some of the conditions under which a group 
may be less efficient were discussed, and 
analogies were drawn between individual in- 
ternal processes and group external processes. 
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THE ROLE OF COMMUNICATION IN THE REDUCTION OF 
INTERPERSONAL HOSTILITY * 


JOHN W. THIBAUT?2 AND JOHN COULES 
Boston University 


aggression theorists that aggressive tend- 

encies may be aroused by the blocking of 
any goal-directed behavior. ‘This general 
hypothesis and numerous related hypotheses 
have been explored in considerable detail (2, 
3, 8). The present study is concerned in a 
restricted way with the “fate” of aggressive 
tendencies (or hostile impulses) once they 
have been aroused. Generally these tend- 
encies or impulses may be either inhibited or 
discharged as overt aggression. If discharge 
occurs then presumably the level of hostile 
impulse is thereby lowered. In the language 
of the frustration-aggression theorists, “. . . the 
occurrence of any act of aggression is assumed 
to reduce the instigation to aggression. In 
Psychoanalytic terminology, such a release is 
called catharsis” (2, p. 50). 

Current interest in social communication 
(4), particularly in the communication of 
emotions, has led to a renewed concern with 
hypotheses of the “catharsis” variety. In the 
context of social communication the “cathar- 
Sis” hypothesis is stated as follows: the 
communication of hostility through overt 
aggressive behavior directed toward a (per- 
sonal) instigator will tend to reduce the resid- 
ual hostility toward that instigator. ‘The 
Present study is designed to test this hypoth- 
esis. 

‘The immediate antecedent of this study is 
Some work done by one of the present authors 
(11) on the cohesiveness of low-status groups. 
‘There it appeared that the “catharsis” hypoth- 
esis was confirmed. However, in this earlier 
study, as well as in a study by French (5), 
insufficient control and standardization made 
the results somewhat equivocal. ‘The present 
experiment was designed to overcome these 
difficulties. 

A secondary purpose of the present study 


1 The research reported in this paper was mad. ক 
sible by .a grant from the Graduate School of Beaton 
University. 

2 Now at Harvard University. 


[ is the basic contention of the frustration- 
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Was to examine the restriction imposed on 
the generality of the “catharsis” hypothesis 
by the “autistic hostility” hypothesis of New- 
comb (9). This hypothesis states that a hos- 
tile attitude is protected from change by 
leading to a breakdown in the communica- 
tion necessary for the alteration of the atti- 
tude. ‘The relevance of the application of this 
hypothesis will become clearer in the discus- 
sion of the experimental results. At this point 
it is sufficient to suggest that the Newcomb 
hypothesis implies the following: there is a 
positive relationship between degree of hostil- 
ity and relative effectiveness of inhibition of 
overt aggression. Thus, even without exter- 
nal barriers to aggression, it is assumed that 
the amount of overt aggressive discharge is 


not a direct function of the degree of hos- 
tility. 


ExPERIMENT I 
Subjects 


‘The subjects (Ss) were 4r volunteer male under- 
graduate students recruited from an elementary Psy- 
chology course at Boston University. 

The Ss were scheduled to appear individually at 
the experimental rooms. On arrival each § was in- 
troduced to two paid participants who were students 
at a neighboring division of Boston University. The 
roles of the paid participants were standardized and 
well-rehearsed in advance. ‘They pretended to be 
naive as to the purpose of the study and unac- 
quainted with one another. 


Procedure 


. The experimenter (E), in his preliminary instruc 
tions, reminded Ss of the sentence completion test 
that they had completed at time of recruitment. He 
Was interested in discovering, he said, whether un- 
dergraduate students could not perhaps learn 38 
much about one another’s personalities by direct 
communication as could professional psychologists 
Working from test materials. This served as the 
Pretext of the experiment. 

At this point E designated the naive S as one 

‘diagnoser” and, apparently arbitrarily, selected one 
of the paid participants (always the same one) 28 
the other “diagnoser.” The remaining paid partic 
Pant was assigned the job of messenger. The two 
diagnosers were to communicate to one another 
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about themselves and the messenger was to deliver 
the communications. 

Each diagnoser was given his own small room in 
which to work. The two rooms were adjacent and 
separated by a large glass window. The diagnosers 
were seated at tables facing the window and hence 
each was in constant view of the other. 

Before proceeding with the main business of com- 
municating to one another, each diagnoser was in- 
structed to write an initial “personality sketch,” 
consisting of his first impressions of the other 
diagnoser. (Since these were to be seen only by E, 
the paid participant needed only to pretend he was 
writing a sketch.) 

This much accomplished, Ss began the communi- 
cation process, on Which two restrictions were im- 
posed: all communication must be in the form of 
written notes and the content of communication 
must refer to self. The exact instructions given 
Were as follows: 


We would like to have you go on now and write 
notes to cach other. You can write as many notes as 
you want to. Here is some paper you can use. Write 
about yourself, telling the other fellow whatever you 
Want to about your personality, your ambitions, your 
likes and dislikes, and so on. But be sure you write 
only about yourself, telling as much as you can, so that 
at the end the other fellow will be able to write a 
better personality sketch of you. When you've finished 
Writing a note, rap on the table and the messenger 
will come in and deliver it. As soon as you receive a 
note read it right away. Don't let the notes pile up. 


. In acting as second diagnoser, the paid participant 
initiated a standard set of eight notes. These were 
sent at intervals of two minutes, The first seven 
of these were intended to characterize him as arro- 
gant and opinionated but not “strong” enough to 
inhibit the S’s aggression. Two of the notes will 
illustrate the effect intended: 

Note 3: I know TIl succeed in my profession, be- 
cause I am so far above everybody else in my class. 
I got 98 on my last biology exam and that's pretty 
800d. I am the best student in the lab course also. 

Note 7: Since I am kind of weak, I haven’t been 
good in any sports—but that's just kid stuff, I went 
to be a man. I am sure if I wanted to be a good 
athlete I would be very successful even though I 
don’t care much for physical contact of that sort. 

, The eighth note was calculated to act as the 
instigation to hostility. In this note the paid par- 
ticipant (referred to as the “instigator” in the next 
section) now ignored the instructions to write about 
self and sent off a strong denunciation of the 5. 
The precise wording of the note was as follows: 
‘You know, you're so full of bull —, that I'm 
ot going to talk about myself anymore. You're the 
most egotistical, deceitful liar ve ever seen. How 
anybody can fake about his own abilities as much as 
i have TIl never know. I don’t think youre 
Hn Re of guy Td care to associate with. Why 

OD t you play it straight, fellow?” 

Naive Ss were assigned at random to one of two 
experimental treatments. ‘Twenty of the $s (No- 

Om group) were not permitted to communicate 
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after receiving the instigation (eighth note from 


“the paid participant). As soon as the No-Com S$ 


was seen to have finished reading the instigation, 
E entered the room and announced that the allotted 
time was up. The remaining 21 Ss (Com group) 
were permitted to write one additional note after the 
instigation. As soon as this had been delivered, E 
terminated the proceedings. 

At the conclusion of the communication period, 
each of the two diagnosers wrote a final personality 
sketch of his partner (again the paid participant 
merely pretended). When this was finished, E in- 
formally interviewed the naive S, while a second E 
pretended to be similarly engaged with the paid 
participant. 

Finally, before each S was dismissed, the nature 
of the experiment was fully explained to him and 
the paid participants were reintroduced to him, with 
apologies and a request for cessation of hostilities. 


CopING PROCEDURE 


In treating the data, content analyses were 
done separately for the notes communicated 
by the naive Ss and for their pre-experimental 
and post-experimental “personality sketches” 
of the paid participant (instigator). 

For the notes the content analysis was made 
in accordance with four general categories, 
some of which were further subdivided. 
These categories provided the measures of 
overt aggression. 


A. Instigator as Referent 

IL. Direct aggression: includes any wish, fantasy, 
or intention to commit a destructive act; attribu- 
tion of undesirable property or denial of desirable 
property; direct expression of hostile feeling. 

IL. Indirect aggression: includes negative model- 
ing and strong disagreement. 

TI. Affective neutrality. 

IV. Friendly statements. 
B. Other Person, Group, or Institution as Referent 

Differs from A only in referent. The same sub- 
categories as above were used. 
C. Self as Referent 

I. Self augmentation (SA): attribution to self of 
importance, acclaim, achievement, virtue, etc. 

Il. Self reduction (SR): disparages, condemns, 
inculpates self. 

II. Self neutral (SN): residual category. 
D. General and Miscellaneous 

Statements without personal reference. 


In coding the notes, each sentence was 
taken as a unit. When a change in category 
occurred within a sentence both. categories 
were scored, each as a separate unit. ‘Two in- 
dependent coders obtained an agreement of 
72 per cent for all the categories, including 
subdivisions. 


AI 


The code categories used in analyzing the , 
personality sketches were similar to those for 
the notes. Analyses of the sketches provided 
the pre-experimental and post-experimental 
measures of hostility and friendliness toward 
the instigator. In brief, the categories in- 
cluded the following: 

Hostile statements: includes expression of 
hostile feeling toward the instigator, attribu- 
tion of unfavorable characteristics, negative 
modelling. 

Friendly statements: includes all reference 
to instigator as object to be admired, liked, 
modelled; attribution of favorable characteris- 
tics, 
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centages for each of the two experimental 


groups. Means for percentages of friendly 
and of neutral units were obtained in the 
same way. Table 1 summarizes these data, 
It is clear that the two experimental groups 
are reasonably well equated with respect to 
mean percentages of hostile, friendly, and 
neutral units in their pre-experimental “per- 
sonality sketches.” ‘The post-experimental 
sketches, however, begin to show differences 
between the groups. It will be noticed that 
for both groups the percentage of hostile 
units increases markedly (as we would expect 
if the instigation has been effective) and that 
friendly units tend to disappear. In evaluat- 


TABLE 1 


MEAN PERCENTAGES OF THE CONTENT CATEGORIES APPEARING IN THE PRE- AND POST-EXPERIMENTAL 
“PERSONALITY SKETCHES” OF SUBJECTS IN THE ‘TWo EXPERIMENTAL GROUPS 


PRE-EXPERIMENTAL SKETCHES 


PosT-EXPERIMENTAL SKETCHES 


GROUP 

M SD M SD 
No-Com Rl 

Hostile 33.2 30.4 75.5 20.4 
Friendly 46.4 25.9 7.5 : 3 
Neutral plus General 20.4 21.9 17.0 16.7 

Com TE 
Hostile 30.9 22.9 67.6 I9.I 
Friendly 46.0 24.0 16:8 10 
Neutral plus General 23.1 14.8 15.6 16.0 

a No Se TE ESSE DEINE BE LU CMO ACEC UPN TENET NOE En 0 CEES 


Neutral statements: includes all nonaffec- 
tive references to instigator. 

General and miscellaneous statements: in- 
cludes all comments having no apparent ref- 
ence to the instigator. 

‘The conventions for units and double cod- 
ing were the same as in coding the notes, 
‘Two independent coders obtained an agree- 
ment of 75 per cent in coding this material. 


REsuLTs 


‘The major hypothesis to be tested was as 
follows: The communication of hostility to 
an instigator will tend to reduce the residual 
hostility toward that instigator. 

‘Let us see whether the results of the ex- 
periment give support to this supposition. 
For each S's pre-experimental “personality 
sketch” (and then separately for his post-ex- 
perimental “sketch”), we computed the per- 
centage of his total units that were hostile. 
We then computed the means of these per- 


ing the magnitude of change we shall focus 
separately on the hostile and the friendly 
units. In accordance with our major bypoth- 
esis, we predicted that the mean change in 
Percentage of hostile units would be sig- 
nificantly greater in the No-Com than in the 
Com group. Conversely, we predicted that 
the reduction in the percentage of friendly 
units would be significantly greater in the 
No-Com than in the Com group. Analysis 
of the data shows that, although the trend 
is in the predicted direction, the mean per- 
centage increase in hostile units is not sig- 
nificantly different in the two groups. How- 
ever, the data for friendly units do show the 
No-Com group to change significantly more 
sharply toward fewer units than does the Com 
group. The difference between pre- and post- 
experimental sketches is 38.9 for the No-Com 
group, while for the Com group the difference 
is only 292. The t obtained between these 
two mean changes was 1.67, which just 
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L peaches significance at the 5 per cent level? 
It is possible that relative frequency of 
friendly units may be a more sensitive meas- 
ure of affective changes than frequency of 
hostile units since the range of the latter 
may be somewhat restricted, particularly in a 
college population, by taboos against the ex- 
pression of more than a moderate amount 
of hostility. Hence, we may perhaps assume 
that friendly units are measuring (better) the 
same affective states as hostile units. 

To the extent that our friendliness measure 
is acceptable the hypothesis appears to be con- 
firmed. It should be noted, however, that in 
a strict sense we have not demonstrated the 
“catharsis” phenomenon, since from our data 
we cannot distinguish between the following 
two alternative explanations: impossibility of 
communication has heightened the hostility 
in the No-Com group; or communication 
directed toward the instigator has resulted in 
a reduced hostility in the Com group. 

‘The possibility that the thwarting of com- 
munication has increased hostility in the No- 
Com group is predicted by the authors of 
Frustration and Aggression (2, Pp. 53) and in 
a more general statement by Whiting.“ ‘That 
this mechanism may be operating in the pres- 
ent situation is demonstrated by a second 
experiment that we have done in this area. 


ExPERIMENT II 


This experiment was similar in all respects to 
Experiment I up to and through the instigation. At 
that point the No-Com Ss were interrupted by E, 
Who talked to them for about three minutes in an 
informal matter-of-fact manner. ‘The Com Ss were 
Permitted to write one note subsequent to the insti- 
ation before the informal interruption occurred. 

en Ss in both experimental treatments were per- 
mitted to continue communication with the insti- 
gator, who initiated an additional seven notes ina 

neutral” vein. Units of aggression directed toward 

the instigator during the total period after instiga- 
tion were counted for all Ss. ‘The count included 
Units contributed by the Com Ss in the note immedi- 
ately after instigation. 


REsuLTs 


‘The data for 18 Ss (9 in each experimental 
treatment) show a higher total volume of ag- 


en the direction of the difference was predicted 
Wie ‘Vance, a one-tailed test of significance was used. 
0 39 degrees of freedom a # of 1.65 is required for 
ence at the .05 level. 

Wire, J. W. M. A brief theory of purposive 
Acquired drives. Unpublished manuscript, 1948. 
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‘gression for the No-Com group. Mean ag- 


gression of the No-Com Ss is 2.69 units, while 
for the Com Ss the mean is only 1.36 units. 
In testing the magnitude of this difference 
with 16 degrees of freedom a t of 1.75 is 
required for significance at the 5 per cent 
level.® The obtained t of 1.73 thus closely 
approaches significance. ‘The implication 
seems to be that to the extent that this differ- 
ence is reliable, the thwarting of communica- 
tion back to the instigator immediately after 
instigation increases the level of hostility, in 
spite of the fact that the instigator is not re- 
sponsible for the interruption. In terms of 
our major experiment, described earlier, the 
difference between, the two experimental 
groups in resultant friendliness may be at- 
tributable entirely to this phenomenon of in- 
creased hostility in the No-Com group, 
though we have not demonstrated that the 
alternative principle is not also operating; i.e. 
communication may also be reducing the 
level of hostility in the Com group. ‘The lat- 
ter possibility certainly cannot easily be dis- 
missed in the light of considerable direct and 
indirect evidence in other areas of study that 
consummatory behavior appears to be accom- 
panied by reduction of tension. (See, for 
example, the Lewinian studies in level of 
aspiration [7]; for more direct evidence, the 
study of Child and Whiting [1].) In subse- 
quent discussion we will mean by the term 
“catharsis-conflict effect” the general process 
whereby communication after instigation 
leads to relatively reduced hostility (or rela- 
tively increased friendliness) Where we can- 
not specify for sure the mechanism. 


DrscusstoN 
Qualitative Aspects of Communication 


Let us now return to the main experiment, 
described earlier. ‘The upper part of Table 2 
shows the mean percentages of units of com- 
munication in the various content categories 
during the period prior to definite instigation. 
Note that the two experimental groups appear 
to be fairly well equated before the experi- 
mental variable was introduced. ‘The lower 
part of ‘Table 2 shows the way in which the 


5 Since our pre-experimental prediction was that the 
thwarting of communication immediately after insti- 
gation will increase the level of hostile tension, a one- 
tailed test of significance was again used. 
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Com group distributed its communication , 
units in the notes sent just after instigation. 
Comparison of the two sections of Table 2 re- 
veals a marked shift after instigation toward 
aggression directed to the instigator and a 
concomitant reduction in neutral references 
to self. 

Anticipating a variable that we will study 
more fully later, let us look at the relation- 
ship between initial disposition © toward the 
instigator and the qualitative aspects of the 
notes written before instigation. As a result 
of poor distribution in some of the process 
categories (A and D in Table 2), only four 
of the categories could be analyzed. Of these 
four categories only self-reduction (SR) 
proved to be significantly related to initial 
disposition (hostility-friendliness). ‘The biser- 
ial correlation ” obtained was 4.43, which for 
41 cases is significant at beyond the .05 
level. ‘The more initial hostility toward the 
instigator the more self-reduction (or “intro- 
jection” of hostility) in the pre-instigation 
communications, 


Conflict and Aggression 


Now let us consider some of the additional 
differences between the two experimental 
groups. The following question was asked at 
the end of the experiment: “Do you feel that 
you would like to continue with this note- 
writing?” Forty per cent of the No-Com Ss 
were opposed to continuing, whereas only 
5 per cent of the Com Ss were opposed. ‘This 
difference is significant at beyond the .or 
level.® In other words, virtually all of the 
Com Ss were fairly well content with the 
Situation, while a large proportion of the 
No-Coms were unhappy in the situation. It 
is possible that this difference may be at- 
tributable to relatively strong conflict in the 
No-Com Ss. In these Ss a strong tendency 
to approach behavior (aggression) was effec- 
tively restrained by a combination of inter- 
nalized avoidance tendencies (the result of 
cultural pressure toward inhibition of ag- 

6This measure i: : 
centage of Elen TA ES LS FS HE 
units in the pre-experimental “personality sketches.” 


, 7 The distribution of SR was such that dichotomiza- 
tion was necessary. 
8In this and in all subsequently reported tests of 
significance, two-tailed tests are used, since either no 
prediction of the direction of the results was made or 
the prediction was ad hoc. 
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gression) and, more important, removal of 
the communication channel to the instigator. 
Avoidance of the entire situation might be a 
means of resolving the conflict, although, ad- 
mittedly, renewed attacks on the barrier to 
communication might equally well be ex- 
pected. 

A similar situation appears to exist when 
“willingness to continue” is analyzed within 
the No-Com group. (Since only one of the 
Com Ss expressed unwillingness to continue, 
we are not able to study the variable any 
further for this group.) When a measure of 
post-experimental residual hostility ® is related 
to willingness to continue in the task, a 
biserial correlation coefficient of —47 is 0b- 
tained. ‘This relationship is significant at the 
.05 level. ‘Thus it appears that the higher 
the level of hostility in this kind of situation, 
the stronger is the desire to leave the field. 
‘This may be interpreted by assuming that as 
terminal (post-experimental) hostility in- 
creases, internalized tendencies to avoid ag- 
gression increase even more sharply. How- 
ever, since we have no good measure of inter- 
nalized tendency to avoid aggression, this 
interpretation cannot be evaluated in this 
study. 


Newcomb's Autistic Hostility Hypothesis 


‘The foregoing discussion of the relationship 
between hostility and avoidance of interaction 
can be encompassed in a general way in the 
autistic hostility hypothesis of Newcomb (9). 
‘This hypothesis states that a hostile attitude 
will tend to perpetuate itself by leading to 
a breakdown in the communication that 
would be requisite to altering the attitude, 
‘The first statement that the Newcomb by- 
pothesis permits us to make is the following: 
Initially hostile Ss, when compared with 
initially friendly Ss, will initiate a smaller 
Volume of communication during the pre- 
instigation period. ‘To test this hypothesis 
let us consider the relationship between in- 
itial disposition toward the instigator an 
numbers of units of communication up to the 
time of definite instigation. For this purpose 
the total group of 41 Ss can be used, since 
the experimental variable operated only after 


© This measure comes from subtracting the percentage 
of friendly units in the post-experimental “personality 
sketches” from the percentage of hostile units. 
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the point of instigation. The product- 
ul moment correlation obtained was —.32, which © 
is significant at beyond the .05 level. This 
relationship is consistent with our expecta- 
tion that the initially hostile Ss will tend 
{0 reduce their volume of communication. 
The Newcomb hypothesis appears also to 
imply the follow statement: 


GENERAL AND 


MISCELLANEOUS 
0D) 
6.0 
0.4 
8.2 
4-2 


‘The initially hostile Ss, when compared 
with the initially friendly, will communicate 
a smaller amount of aggression after instiga- 
tion. This relationship would be expected on 
the same grounds as the reduced volume of 
communication before instigation. We as- 
sume that the initially hostile S is in a rela- 
tively strong conflict situation about being 
overtly aggressive to the instigator and that 
this conflict is resolved by avoidance. If this 
is so, we would predict a lowered responsive- 
ness to the instigator both before and after 
instigation. ‘The data appear to bear out this 
supposition. For the Com group, initial hos- 
tility-friendliness was related to the frequency 
of aggressive units communicated to the in- 
stigator in the note sent immediately after 
instigation. ‘The biserial correlation (dicho- 
tomizing aggression) was —.56, which is sig- 
nificant at about the .02 level. ‘The sign of 
the correlation conforms to the expected re- 
lationship.12 

Quite independently of the Newcomb 
hypothesis, we would suppose that in any 
Case the initially hostile S, as compared with 
the initially friendly, would show less in- 


crease in hostility after instigation, since the 
stimulus value of the instigator will be per- 
ceived to have changed less. The initially 


SELF 
NEUTRAL 
(SN) 
66.2 
62.6 
64.5 
21.8 


6 
0 
0 


SELF 
REDucTION 
(SR) 

10 
পা 
9. 


SELF 
AUGMENTATION 
(SA) 
9-4 
9.3 
9.3 
IMMEDIATELY AFTER INSTIGATION 
6.8 


PRIOR TO INSTIGATION 


PERSON OR GROUP 
AS REFERENT 
(B) 


EXTRA-EXPERIMENTAL 


3 
2 
ILI 


‘TowaRrD 


INsTIGATOR 
“AI 
II 
2 
3; 


NEUTRAL 


hostile S regards the instigator as a “low type” 
from the beginning and is not surprised to 
see his opinion confirmed. 


10 Kelley (6) has reported confirmation of this 
Ypothesis in some experiments done with groups of 


students in cl i 
FE lassroom settings. 


TowaRD 
INsTIGATOR 
(AI plus All) 
-3 
-5 
-4 


45-2 


AGGRESSIVE 


ow ls measure includes only categories AI and Al, 
i? only Categories referring to aggression directed 
oWard the instigator. See Table 2. . 
Bostil ence it appears that the same Ss were initially 
Ih tile to the instigator, relatively nonaggressive 
stigation, and self-reductive before instigation. It 
Ee clear from our data, as well as from other sources, 
‘8, Scars’s (10) investigations of overt and fantasy 
LE etion in children, that in predicting presence or 
stimu, of aggressive behavior, the particular social 
Altern, Us conditions must be taken into account. Any 
imps treat intropunitiveness, extrapunitiveness, 
Punitiveness as bases for distinct personality types 


varilS qualified by the finding of inta-individual 


TABLE 2 
MEAN PERCENTAGES OF UNITs OF COMMUNICATION IN THE VARIOUS CATEGORIES PRIOR TO AND IMMEDIATELY AFTER INSTIGATION 


GROUP 


No-Com 


Com 
Combined 


Com. 


under different but closely related conditions. 


0 
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Now let us consider the boundary condi- 
tions imposed on the catharsis-conflict effect 
by the Newcomb hypothesis. ‘To the extent 
that increments in hostility as a result of in- 
stigation are a function of initial disposition 
toward the instigator, we would expect the 
catharsis-conflict effect to be dissipated when 
the data for the Com group alone are an- 
alyzed. No dissipation of the effect would 
be expected in comparisons of the two ex- 
perimental groups, since initial dispositions of 
the Ss are equated. But within the Com 
group, if those Ss who interact less with the 
instigator (i.e., the initially hostile) also gen- 
erate smaller increments of hostility in re- 
sponse to the instigation, we would not ex- 
pect to find the catharsis-conflict effect operat- 
ing. 

When in fact, for the Com group, either 
a frequency or an intensity measure of 
amount of post-instigation aggression (de- 
rived from the last note written) is correlated 
with any of the measures of residual post- 
experimental disposition toward the insti- 
gator (as measured by the terminal person- 
ality sketch), no correlation coefficient exceeds 
20 in either direction. Hence, these data offer 
no support for the supposition that the cathar- 
sis-conflict effect operates within the Com 
group. 

Summarizing the main limiting effects 
which the Newcomb hypothesis will have on 
the generality of the catharsis-conflict effect 
in the present situation, we may say: 

. I. In general, opportunity for communica- 

tion after instigation (when compared with 

the lack of this opportunity) should lead to 
relatively less shifting in the direction of 

Uunfriendliness toward the instigator. ‘This 

We would expect from the general statement 

of the catharsis-conflict effect. 

2. The amount of change from before to 
after the experiment in disposition toward 
the instigator should be a positive function 
of the initial friendliness of S toward the 
instigator. Initially hostile Ss would be ex- 
pected to change less than initially friendly 
Ss. ‘This expectation comes from two pos- 
sible mechanisms, both of which are likely 
to be operating in the present situation: (a) 
the reduced interaction and heightened Psy- 
chological insulation against the instigator 

which, from the Newcomb hypothesis, we 
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would expect the initially hostile S to bring 
to the situation; and (2) the relatively smaller 
change in the stimulus value of the instigator 
from the point of view of the initially hos- 
tile S. 

3. The difference in tendency to shift 
toward unfriendliness (proposition 1, above), 
in the comparison of those communicating 
after instigation, should operate most strongly 
for initially friendly Ss, and least strongly, if 


at all, for initially hostile Ss. ‘This qualifica- 


tion of the catharsis-conflict effect comes di- 
rectly from the application of proposition 1 
to proposition 2. ‘The catharsis-conflict effect 
will be expected to be least strong for those 
Ss most resistant to change. 


CHANGES IN FRIENDLINESS 


2 PIS LATE CEES) 0 « ‘2 


MoOSTUE 
INITIAL DISPOSITION 


FRIENDLY 


Fic. 1. A CoMPARISON OF THE TWO EXPERIMENTAL 
GROUPS IN CHANGES IN FRIENDLINESS TOWARD 
INSTIGATOR AS A FUNCTION OF INITIAL 
DisPosiTioN 


. Changes in friendliness are measured by subtract- 
ing frequencies of friendly units in pre-experimenta 
sketches from frequencies in post-experimental 
sketches (hence, negative sign indicates a change 
toward less friendliness). Initial disposition is meas- 
ured by subtracting friendly units from hostile units 
in pre-experimental sketches. The straight lines 
were fitted by the method of least squares. 


Figure 1 summarizes the data which Per 
mit us to evaluate the three propositions 
stated above. ‘The units obtained from the 
Personality sketches are here presented as ab- 
solute frequencies rather than as percentages 
of each S’s total units. In considering the 
changes from pre-experimental to post-experi- 
mental sketches, percentage measures possibly 
Would have predisposed the data in the direc 
tion of invariance for the initially hostile $5, 
since if an Sis initially 100 per cent hostile 
he can obviously get no more hostile. ‘There- 
fore, to avoid the possibly spurious effects of a 
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ceiling on the scores, the data were recast into 
absolute frequency scores, 

It will be observed also that the ordinate 
scale is in terms of changes from pre-experi- 
mental to post-experimental sketches in fre- 
quencies of friendly units. As we have seen 
in Table 1 this measure appears to be more 
sensitive than is the hostility measure to dif- 
ferences created by the experimental vari- 
able. 

Inspection of Fig. 1 shows good general 
conformity between the data and the proposi- 
tions stated above. 

Proposition 1: Catharsis-conflict effect. At 
every point on the abscissa the Com group 
shows less loss of friendliness than does the 
No-Com group. 

Proposition 2: Resistance to change in the 
initially hostile, Initially hostile Ss in both 
experimental variations show less change than 
do initially friendly Ss. 

Proposition 3: Dissipation of catharsis- 
conflict effect among initially hostile. The 
differences between Ss in the two experimen- 
tal treatments are greater for the initially 
LE and are negligible for the initially 

ostile, 


SUMMARY 


The purpose of this experiment was to test 
the hypothesis that overt acts of aggression 
Nn response to instigation to hostility will 
tend to reduce the level of hostile tension in 
the aggressor. ‘Twenty-one Ss were permitted 
to communicate back to an instigator im- 
mediately after instigation to hostility, while 


16 The data summarized in Fig. 1 possibly reflect to 
Some extent a regression of post-experimental friendli- 
bi toward the mean, as a result of imperfect relia- 
ility of the measures used. ‘This tendency probably 
Ks ot seriously disturb our interpretation, in view of 
1! Nonrandom nature of the post-experimental data, 
1, the systematic differences between the two experi 
Mental groups and the restriction of changes in friendli- 
Tess to negative values (confirming the supposition that 

© instigation produced hostility). 
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another 20 Ss were not permitted this final 


‘ communication. ‘The former Ss showed rela- 


tively more post-experimental friendliness 
toward the instigator, thus giving qualified 
confirmation to the hypothesis. 

A second experiment showed that the dif- 
ferences between the two groups in the first 
experiment may also be a function of rela- 
tively heightened hostility in the group whose 
communication is thwarted. 

‘The effects predicted by the autistic hos- 
tility hypothesis of Newcomb are shown to 
dissipate the effects predicted by our major 
hypothesis as a function of the degree of in- 
itial hostility of the S toward the instigator. 
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THE RELATION BETWEEN EXPRESSED ACCEPTANCE OF SELF 
AND EXPRESSED ACCEPTANCE OF OTHERS * 


EMANUEL M. BERGER 
Student Counseling Bureau, University of Minnesota 


found a correlation between attitudes 

of acceptance of the self and accept- 
ance of others, Rogers (4) has suggested that 
such a relationship would be of significance 
to social psychology. Such a relationship 
would imply that self-rejection may be a 
factor in individual hostility toward groups or 
toward other individuals. Fromm (2), for 
instance, sees the disproportionate hostility 
expressed against Jews in Germany as being 
related to a kind of cultural self-rejection 
which, in turn, derived from an authoritarian 
tradition of upbringing that tended to sup- 
press spontaneity. It appears that such a 
relationship might supply social psychology 
with a principle which would be helpful in 
understanding and explaining problems of 
social conflict and hostility. However, before 
it can be used in explanation, there is a 
need to test whether or not the generalization 
can be made with confidence. ‘The existing 
evidence is limited. 

For the most part, observations of a rela- 
tionship between feelings toward the self and 
feelings toward others have been based on 
clinical experience alone, and only very re- 
cently have there been any attempts to study 
this relationship systematically. Alfred Ad- 
ler (1) was probably among the first to make 
such an observation when he contended that 
“a4 tendency to disparage” arose out of feel- 
ings of inferiority as an overcompensation. 
More recently, Horney (3) has stated that the 
person who does not believe himself lovable 
is unable to love others. According to Fromm 
(2) we should love ourselves, for self-love and 
the love of others go hand in hand. More- 
over, he proposes that a failure to love the 
self is accompanied by a basic hostility 
toward others which arises out of the sup- 
pression of the individual’s spontaneity or of 
his “real” self. Other evidence regarding the 

1'This paper was presented at Amer. Psychol. Ass., 


Chicago, 1951, and was abstracted from a doctoral thesis 
completed in 1950 at the Univer. of Pittsburgh. 


Ne a study in which Sheerer (5) 
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relationship of attitude toward the self and at- 
titude toward others has come out of studies 
done at the University of Chicago under the 
influence of Carl R. Rogers. Rather than 
being generalizations from clinical experi- 
ence, these studies have been attempts to 
measure, by the use of rating scales, the atti- 
tudes of individuals toward themselves and 
others. ‘The data have been statements made 
by individuals in recorded counseling ses- 
sions. Using the method described above, 
Sheerer (5) found a “definite and substantial 
correlation between attitudes of acceptance 
and respect for the self and attitudes of ac- 
ceptance and respect for others.” Part of 
a study by Stock (6) confirmed the results 
obtained by Sheerer. It should be noted, 
however, that seven of the same counseling 
cases were used in both studies. 

It appeared to us that there was a need 
to test this relationship with larger numbers 
of cases and more varied samples than had 
thus far been studied. ‘The problem was thus 
twofold: 

1. ‘To develop a group instrument for the 
measurement of self-acceptance and the ac- 
ceptance of others. 

2. To test the relationship between these 
variables in a variety of groups, using the 
developed instruments. 


Metro 
Construction of Scales 


Definition of the variables. The following defi- 
nitions are essentially those used by Sheerer (5), ex 
ন that they have been abridged and slightly modi- 


The self-accepting person: 

1. Relies primarily upon internalized values and 
standards rather than on external pressure as a guide 
for his behavior. 

2. Has faith in his capacity to cope with life. 

3. Assumes responsibility for and accepts the con- 
sequences of his own behavior. 

4. Accepts praise or criticism 
jectively. 

5. Does not attempt to deny or distort any feel 
ings, motives, limitations, abilities or favorable quali- 


from others 0b- 
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ties which he sees in himself, but rather acts all 
without self-condemnation. 

6. Considers himself a person of worth on an 
equal plane with other persons. 

7. Does not expect others to reject him whether 
he gives them any reason to reject him or not. 

8. Does not regard himself as totally different 
from others, “queer,” or generally abnormal in his 
reactions. 

9. Is not shy or self-conscious. 


The person who is accepting of others: 

1. Does not reject, hate, or pass judgment against 
other persons when their behavior or standards seem 
to him to be contradictory to his own. 

2, Does not attempt to dominate others. 

3. Does not attempt to assume responsibility for 
others, 

4. Does not deny the worth of others or their 
equality as persons with him. This does not imply 
equality in regard to specific achievements. He fecls 
neither above nor below the people he meets. 

5. Shows a desire to serve others. 

6. Takes an active interest in others and shows 
i desire to create mutually satisfactory relations with 

em. 

7. In attempting to advance his own welfare, he 
is careful not to infringe on the rights of others. 


Selection of Items 


Using the various elements that made up the defi- 
nitions as a guide, statements about the self and 
others were selected 2 or constructed so that they 
conformed to these elements. 

It was decided that four items would be required 
for each element. This would be desirable in order 
to have the number of items usually necessary to 
give satisfactory reliability. Also, it permitted the 
matching of two halves of the scale for the pur- 
Pose of obtaining matched-half reliability. 


The Preliminary Scales 


The preliminary scales consisted of 47 statements 
on self-acceptance, 40 on acceptance of others. The 
statements were modified where necessary so that 
strong agreement with them sometimes received a 

igh score, sometimes a low score. Items from both 
scales were mixed together on the same form. 
«The two scales together may be considered a 

form.” At the top of each form were the directions 

Which briefly stated the purpose of the test in a 
general fashion, told the subject (S) how to mark 
the I.BM. answer sheet when responding to the 
scales, and emphasized that S need not put down 
his name, thereby encouraging him to answer as 
honestly as possible. 

Regarding the directions for marking the answer 
sheet, S was directed to blacken space one following 
an item number, if the statement on the test form 
Was “not at all true of himself,” space five if it 
Was “true of himself.” The intervening spaces rep- 


2A total of 30 items was selected for the preliminary 
from a list of self-references collected for study 
Y Margaret Hartley at the Univer. of Chicago. 
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resented intermediate degrees to which the state- 
ment was true for the individual. 

The scales are essentially self-administering since 
all the directions needed to respond to them are 
on each form. Each S had as much time as he 
wished to respond to the scales. 

Scores for any item ranged from one to five. If 
a response “true of myself” (space five) indicated 
high acceptance of self or others, then that response 
received a score of five. The response “mostly true 
of myself” (space four) received a score of four for 
that item, with three, two, and one representing 
lesser degrees of acceptance of self or others. When 
the response “true of myself” indicated low accept- 
ance of self or others, that response received a score 
of one, with spaces four, three, two and one receiv- 
ing higher scores. The definitions were the basis for 
determining which response indicated high or low 
acceptance of self or others. 

e answer sheets were scored by I.B.M. machine, 
using keys prepared for the purpose of giving half 
scores on each scale. 

An individual's score on a scale was his total score 
for all items on that scale. 


Item Analysis 


The preliminary scales were administered and 
scored for 200 Ss who were students in first-year 
sociology or psychology. Such classes are usually 
made up of students with widely different Socio- 
economic backgrounds and vocational interests. 
Their ages ranged from 17 to 45. However, about 
90 per cent of them were in the 17 to 30 age 
group. 

In doing the item analysis, those Ss whose total 
scores were in the top 25 per cent were compared 
on each item with those whose total scores were 
in the bottom 25 per cent. ‘Thus there were 50 in 
cach criterion group. The difference between the 
mean scores of the criterion groups was computed 
for each item. This difference was used as an index 
of the discriminating power of the item. The 
standard error of the difference of the quartile 
means did not exceed .30 for any item. All items 
used in the final form of the scales except three had 
critical ratios of 3.00 or more. The three had critical 
ratios close to 2.00. সি 


The Final Form of the Scales 


The final selection of items was made on the basis 
of the appropriateness of the items to the clement of 
the definition and discriminating ability. Thirty- 
six items were selected for the self-acceptance scale, 
28 for the acceptance of others scale. 

Each scale of the test was divided into two 
matched halves. Items of both scales were then 
mixed together on each balf in a random manner. 


Reliability 

Matched-balf reliabilities were computed for the 
groups named in Table 1 except for the two small 
groups of speech rehabilitation cases and counselees. 
The Spearman-Brown formula was then used to 
estimate whole-test reliability. ‘These estimates of 
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Whole-test reliability were all .894 or greater for the 
self-acceptance scale, except for one group for which 
it was .746. For the acceptance of others scale the 
estimated whole-test reliabilities ranged from .776 
to .884. 
Validity 

One approach to the validity of the scales con- 
sisted in having one group of Ss (N=20) write 
freely about their attitudes toward themselves, and 
a second group (N=20) write freely about their 
attitudes toward others. Both groups used the ele- 
ments of the definitions as a guide. No names 
Were recorded, but Ss were instructed to write the 
same five-digit number on both the essay book and 
the answer sheet which they had previously used 
to respond to the scales. The paragraphs were then 
rated by four judges and the mean ratings for each 
individual were correlated with his scores on the 
corresponding scale. The Pearson product-moment 
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wolff" score lower on this variable. They did, the 
difference being significant at about the .02 level. 
Empirical evidence from other studies also suggested 
that prisoners could be expected to score lower on 
self-acceptance as well. The difference between the 
groups on this variable was significant at better than 
the .o1 level. 

‘The small group of speech problem cases and the 


three counselees scored very low on self-acceptance | 


when compared with college students of the same 
age, sex, and race, This difference, too, was in the 
direction expected on an a priori basis. ্ 

The mean scores and standard deviations for the 
Various groups are shown in Table 1. 

A third kind of data obtained in order to get 
evidence of validity was that of a comparison of the 
average ranking of the members of the speech re. 
habilitation group (N=7) by clinical assistants, and 
the scores of this group on the scale. This was 
done for self-acceptance only, the assistants using 


TABLE 1 
MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS FOR THE VARIOUS GROUPS 


SELF-ACCEPTANCE ACCEPTANCE OF OTHERS 
GROUP 7 FEE Satsisllesiittt tt 
N MEAx SD MEAN SD 
Day-Session College Students 183 135.50 22.36 105.15 14.38 
Evening-Session College Students 33 142.63 13.43 106.39 14.87 
ems 33 042 23.09 101.30 12.89 
fi t 3 141.3 27.70 IIL. 10.79 
Speech Problems at Univer. of Pittsburgh 7 116.43 i 58:08 1098 
Adult Class at Y.M.C.A. 18 128.77 26.57 112.38 11.83 
Counselees 3 102.00 10.71 100.33 7.45 
ETE NE LEE Tea SEL LE SELF 5 22033 dG 
correlation between scores and ratings was 897 for the definitions j i i A 
E as S, 
self-acceptance, and .727 for acceptance of others. COA Sen een) 


Both of these correlations were significantly greater 
than zero, These measures were considered to be 
one TE. of SE Whether or not the scales 
actually measured the conscious, expresse j 

of the individuals. ERA 

‘The average of the intercorrelations among judges’ 
ratings was .869 for self-acceptance, 769 for accept- 
ance of others, 

‘The second approach to validity involved com- 
Parisons between different Sroups. The group of 
stutterers was expected on both an a Priori and an 
empirical basis to score lower on self-acceptance. 
Although their average score was higher than that 
of the large group of students, when they were 
matched for age and sex with a group of non- 
stutterers, their mean was lower, the obtained 
being 1.97. ‘This was .06 lower than that required 
for the .05 level of significance. ‘This Suggests that 
age may be positively correlated with expressed self- 
acceptance, 

A comparison was made of the mean Scores on 
acceptance of others by prisoners and by a group 
of college students matched for age, sex, and race. 
A priori considerations and also some empirical evi- 
dence had led to the expectation that prisoners 


Tho of .59 was obtained. ‘This was not significantly 
higher than might have been obtained by chance, 


This test, then, did not support the other evidence 
of validity. # 


REssuLTs 


. For the purposes of this investigation, an 
individual's acceptance of self was represented 


by his score on the scale for self-acceptance 


and his acceptance of others was represented 
by his score on the scale for acceptance of 
others. FA 

‘The Ss included 183 day-session college stu- 

ents, 33 evening-session college students, 33 
Prisoners, 38 stutterers, 18 adults in a class at 
the YM.C.A., 7 speech problem cases in a 
rehabilitation Program, and 3 counselees. 

The procedure was simply to have the 
Various Ss respond to the two scales. Data on 
the prisoners were obtained by the prison 
Psychologist. Data on the stutterers at Iowa 
and Purdue were gathered by clinical as- 


sistants there with the permission of the clin- 


by the writer. 

The Pearson product-moment correlations 
between expressed acceptance of self and ex- 
pressed acceptance of others is shown for the 
various groups in Table 2. 

All of the correlations are significantly 
greater than zero at better than the or level 
of confidence (p= .006 or less), with one ex- 
ception. ‘That for the “Y” group just misses 
significance at the .05 level of confidence 


(2= 06). 
These results permit us to hold with greater 


confidence the generalization that expressed 
acceptance of self is positively correlated with 


Stutterers 38 
Y.M.C.A. Class 18 


* x=sclf-acceptance; y=acceptance of others. 


expressed acceptance of others, thus answer- 
ing the question with which this research 
began. 

What can be said of the results as a con- 
tribution to psychological theory? Correla- 
tions cannot tell us about causation, but on 
the basis of theoretical considerations dis- 
cussed at the beginning of this paper, self- 
acceptance can logically be assumed to be 
the more basic variable in the relationship. 
With correlations for the different groups 
ranging from .36 to ‘69, residual variances 
(112) would range from 52 to 87 per cent. 
In other words, variation in expressed self- 
acceptance accounts for a relatively small por- 
tion of the variation in expressed acceptance 
of others. It follows from this that the rela- 
tionship is not so invariable or of such a 
high degree that individual predictions can 
be made with accuracy, and we do not have 2 
“law” in this sense. 

The results do, however, indicate a good 
degree of association between the variables 
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ical director. All other data were obtained “ 
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and this serves to support and strengthen the 
theoretical considerations of Fromm (2), 
Horney (3), et al. to the effect that acceptance 
of self is positively related to acceptance of 
others. 

A consideration of factors which might 
lower the correlations seems to be in order. 
For one thing, the variables measured are 
“expressed” attitudes toward self and others. 
Thus they are subject to such distortions as 
we know take place in individuals with re- 
spect to both their perceptions of themselves 
and their perceptions of their own acceptance 
of others. 

Also, it appears that as a group, girls tend 
to score higher on acceptance of others for 


TABLE 2 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN EXPRESSED ACCEPTANCE OF SELF AND EXPRESSED ACCEPTANCE OF OTHERS 
FOR THE VARIOUS GROUPS 


GRrouP N ray bd az LY 
Day Students 183 356 377 5.057 00006 
Evening Students 33 +653 975 4.244 00006 
Prisoners 33 ‘556 +633 3.466 +0006 


+848 
*485 


5.016 
1.878 06 


a given score on self-acceptance. Probably 
this has a cultural basis, but in any event 
it seems likely that the correlations would 
have been higher if the sexes had been sep- 
arated and the sex differences taken into 
account. 


SUMMARY 


This study was undertaken to determine 
whether or not the evidence for a positive re- 
lationship between acceptance of self and ac- 
ceptance of others would be strengthened by 
an approach using larger groups and more 
varied samples than bad previously been 
studied. In order to do this, scales were 
constructed to measure expressed acceptance 
of self and expressed acceptance of others. 
The scales were found to have satisfactory 
matched-half reliability and considerable evi- 
dence was found in favor of the scales’ valid- 
ity. The scales were administered to a variety 
of groups and correlations between accept- 
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ance of self and acceptance of others were 


determined. ‘These were all very significantly’ 


positive, with one exception (P= .06). It 
was concluded that evidence for a positive 
Correlation between acceptance of self and 
acceptance of others was definitely supported 
and strengthened by the results of this study. 
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CONCEPTIONS OF PARENTS HELD BY ADOLESCENTS: 


THOMAS F. JOHNSON 
Purdue University 


identify and measure the concepts held 


1 ) T" primary purpose of this study was to 


by adolescents concerning family fig- 
ures. The approach to this problem was made 
by comparing the concepts, as expressed both 
positively and negatively, of adolescents who 
were separated from their families with those 
expressed by adolescents living with their 
families. ‘The sentence completion technique 
Was used as a measuring device. 

Psychology has been concerned with the 
development of the self at least as long as 
there has been interest in the individual and 
his behavior. As more emphasis has been 
placed on the study of the individual, there 
has been growing interest in how the indi- 
vidual sees himself in relation to those about 
him. ‘The fact that the manner in which 
one sees himself or feels about himself is 
related to how he feels about others is no 
longer solely a matter of belief, hope, or con- 
jecture, but has begun to find some objective 
support and amplification (6, 8). Support for 
this view has become so well established that 
One author could say, “Obviously the ap- 
praisal of personality is based primarily upon 
behavior and in the role and status a person 
occupies in a group or society” (5, P- 3). The 
same author goes on to point out the inter- 
action between. the individual and his en- 
vironment in the matter of role taking and 
role assigning, stating that this interaction 
Process is equally obvious. 

The assumptions upon which this study 
is based refer to this interdependent rela- 
tionship between the individual's concept of 
himself and his concept of those individuals 
Who people his world. Hence an adolescent, 


1A modification of a thesis submitted to the Depart- 
ment of Education and Applied Psychology of Purdue 
there in partial fulfillment of the requirements for 
ce MS degree in Psychology. ‘The writer wishes to 
Se his gratitude to Professor L. M. Baker, under 
fl Ose direction this investigation was conducted, for 
is support and helpful criticism in the writing of this 
EE Acknowledgment is also made of the helpful 
SE offered by Professors J. M. Hadley and F. J 


‘to a training 


if he has already come to a conception of self, 
may be viewed as having arrived at his con- 
ception through such life experiences as af- 
forded him by the attitudes and behavior of - 
his parents and associates toward him, and 
through his interpretation of these attitudes 
and behaviors. Interaction with individuals 
in the environment is continually contrib- 
uting to modification of the self-conception 
and the conception of others, while at the 
same time interaction is modified by these 
conceptions. ধ 

It is a further assumption that on the 
Whole the relationships within the family 
constellation are the most vital for any one 
individual, and that this is particularly true 
of persons in the period generally known as 
adolescence. ‘Thus family relationships read- 
ily attract our attention and perhaps provide 
the most obvious problems and, it is hoped, 
the most fruitful results for research in this 
area. 

Beginning with the above assumptions one 
might expect that the introduction of an 
unusual circumstance into the family rela- 
tionship, especially if it included forcible 
separation from the parental figures, would 
have a significant effect upon the concep- 
tion of parental figures and in a way that 
Was consistently different from the concep- 
tions held by individuals who had not ex- 
perienced such a separation. 

In addition, those adolescents belonging to 
a group whose members have been forcibly 
separated from the parental figures and sent 
school because of delinquent 
behavior were believed to have had behavior 
problems stemming from their relationship 
with authority of one sort or another. Diff- 
culties with parents over matters of disci- 


-pline are probably always a part of these 


problems. 

If the foregoing outline is tenable, one 
might expect not only a difference in the 
conceptions about parents held by members 
of a group committed to an institution be- 
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cause of delinquent behavior and those held 


by members of a group living at home with 


both parents, but also that there might be 
a consistent difference between the two 
groups in a particular direction. 

For those in the delinquent group it was 
held to be likely that there was anger felt 
toward the parents stemming out of the dis- 
ciplinary problems. ‘The unique relationship 
with the parents, at the same time, would 
probably make for the parents being con- 
ceived of as the most friendly, or the least 
unfriendly, important persons in the adoles- 
cent’'s world. ‘The enforced separation and 
such other factors as dependence upon adults 
Who, at best, cannot’ supply the feeling of 
intimacy and support that one may expect of 
one’s own family may well operate to 
heighten this conception of the parents so 
that they are conceived of as being even 
friendlier persons than would be the case if 
the adolescent were in his own home. Fur- 
thermore, the lack of day-to-day contact 
would eliminate all opportunity for friction. 
The institutional staff become the persons 
Who control, deny, or punish, and it is with 
them that the opportunity for friction is great- 
est. ‘The conception of the parents might 
benefit by this contrast. 


HYPOTHESES 


If it is assumed, then, that concepts of oth- 
ers are determined by social interaction it 
would be expected that (a) other things being 
equal, adolescents who have been separated 
from their families will differ from adoles- 
cents who are living with their families in the 
concepts held about family. It is assumed 
that feelings expressed toward family may 
be used as an index to these differences. One 
purpose of this study was to investigate this 
hypothesis. If it is assumed that enforced 
separation from figures who might ordinarily 
be expected to furnish support and affection 
heightens the attraction of these figures, it 
would then be expected that (2) other things 
being equal, adolescents who have been sepa- 
rated from their families will differ from 
adolescents who are living with their fam- 
ilies in that they will show a significantly 
more positive attitude toward family. ‘The 
second purpose of this study was to test this 
prediction. 
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For purposes of this study a family was 
held to consist of a father and mother and 
at least one offspring. While the family 
might include several members, the minimum 
would be three, in which case the subject 
(S) was the only offspring. In each case 
both parents were living at home. 


MEerTHop 


A number of sentence completion tests were in- 
vestigated (2, 4, 5, 7) and were discarded as not 
entirely appropriate for this study. Certain items, 
believed to have possibilities for use in this study, 
were selected from among these tests, others were 
added by the writer. One hundred and three stim- 
ulus items were obtained in this way. The stimulus 
Phrases were intended to elicit statements about 
fathers, mothers, parents as a class of people, and 
family as a unit. A category designed to elicit 
statements about children was included. 

These phrases were then given to children in 
public school and the results were examined to dis- 
cover which sentence-stems most frequently yielded 
responses believed to indicate an emotional reaction, 
whether positive or negative, to the subject of the 
stem. 

Three classes were tested, each with a different 
list drawn from one-third of the 103 items. ‘The 
classes numbered 27, 24, and 22 children respectively. 
A frequency of 16 emotionally toned responses, as 
Judged by the investigator, was arbitrarily decided 
upon as sufficient to retain an item in the final list. 
On this basis, 34 items were retained. 

‘The categories father, mother, parents, and fam- 
ily numbered six items each. The remaining 
sentence-stems served to dilute the emphasis upon 
family and modify cumulative effects. ‘The form, of 
the stimuli was also modified further by eliminating 
all proper names. ‘This was done to avoid associa- 
tions with specific persons known to 5, but not 
members of his family. 

The sentence-stems were arranged in such a way 
that every category appeared once every seven 
times, but never in the same position within the 
group of seven. The resulting order was hecto- 
graphed using three pages per test with 14 items 
per page. 


Experimental Group 


‘The selected list was given to 113 parent-separated 
adolescents at a school for delinquent boys and girls. 
Only those having both parents at home were in- 


‘cluded. These Ss were in the 6th, 7th, 8th, oth, and 


Ioth grades and represented an age range from II 
to 18 years. y 


Control Group 


Each S in the experimental group was matched 
for age, sex, grade, and socioeconomic level with 
an S§ who was living at home with both parents. 
Socioeconomic level was inferred from the father's 
occupation with the aid of tables published in a 
Tecent work on social classes in America (9). 


Forty-two matched pairs were secured, including 
32 girls, ranging in age from 13 years, 8 nonths to 
Se 


7 years, 3 months. There were 52 boys,‘ ranging 
in age from 13 years, 8 months to 17 years, 5 months. 
| “The Ss’ socioeconomic levels ranged from lower- 
 Jower class to upper-middle class (9). 
Analysis 

‘The completions for a given sentence-stem were 
grouped together without reference to other stems 


go that consistency of rating for each individual stem 
«might be enhanced. 


students in clinical psychology, who were asked 
to evaluate the feeling tone of each response; i.e. 
does the response indicate that S has positive feel 
ings toward father, mother, parents, family, or chil- 
dren? Responses which were unclassifiable as posi- 
tive or negative because of failure to respond, am- 
biguity, or neutral statements were marked with a 
f “zero, Each judge was asked to check, in the appro- 
priate column, each of the responses listed. Agree- 
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tings were made by six judges, all graduates 
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therefore decided to keep the count of each § mak- 
ing a certain type of response rather than of the 
total number of responses. 

Assuming the hypothesis that the population mean 
difference between the two groups of matched 
pairs was equal to zero, Student's £ test was em- 
ployed. The .05 level of confidence was fixed as 
the acceptable criterion beyond which one might 
reasonably assume that the differences obtained be- 
tween the two groups studied were due to factors 
other than chance. A one-tailed test of the corre- 
lated means was run with 4r degrees of freedom, 
since direction was predicted. 


REsuLTs 


The ratings obtained from the five cate- 
gories judged produced differences between 
the adolescents who were separated from 
their parents and the adolescents who were 
living with their parents, as indicated in 
Table 1. Those adolescents who were sepa- 


TABLE 1 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN SEPARATED AND NONSEPARATED ADOLESCENTS IN EXPRESSING PosiITIVE FEELINGS 
TOWARD FIVE VARIABLES 


ME i ৰব 
RL SEPARATED NONSEPARATED “MEAN j 
vw vd ADOLESCENTS ADOLESCENTS DIFFERENCE * dl ? 
Parents 106 74 76 1.262 <.o1 
Family 116 94 52 1.234 <.or1 
Father 89 65 *57 4.040 <.001 
Mother 102 93 ‘21 913 not significant 
Children 64 66 *05 +266 not significant 


In addition to the judges’ ratings, a count was 
made to ascertain the frequency with which both 
ah of Ss made overt statements about status; 
bed parents, father, or mother as authorita- 
tive Or nonauthoritative; attributed anger to par- 
Ents or family; referred to father’s occupation or to 
mother’s occupation (including household duties) ; 
and how frequently the father or mother was re- 
ferred to as being ill. 
‘The role of the mother was further studied to 
চি ine the frequency with which her role was 
“Stated as being that of teacher of manners or morals, 
and as a source of truth and right. Also, the roles 
Of teacher of manners and morals and source. of 
truth and right were combined on the assumption 
It there was possibly overlapping in these two 
oles and that both could be subsumed under the 
{Tole of social guide. 
The proportions obtained on these variables refer 
to the proportions of Ss in each group overtly indi- 
cating attitudes about the above-named feelings and 
“Toles, Individual differences accounted for wide 
“Variability in the number of times a given S would 
express a certain attitude or interest, and, thus, one 
Or two Ss could unduly influence the count. It was 


| ment among four of the six judges was required - 
to establish the rating for a given item. 


rated from their parents were judged to have 
expressed more positive feelings toward par- 
ents, family, and father more frequently than 
did those adolescents who were living with 
their parents. 

In the case of attitudes toward or feelings 
about parents, Ss who were separated from 
their parents expressed positive feelings 106 
times, compared with 74 expressions of those 
who were living with their parents. Sig- 
nificance was beyond the .or level of confi- 
dence. 

The Ss who were separated from their 
families likewise expressed positive feelings 
toward family 116 times, compared with 94 
expressions of those who were living with 
their families. Significance Was, again, be- 
yond the .o1 level of confidence. 

These same Ss expressed positive feelings 
toward father 89 times, compared with 65 
expressions of those who were living with 
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their parents. Significance in this instance , 


Was beyond the .0o1 level of confidence. 

No significant differences were found be- 
tween the two groups in their expression of 
negative feeling toward parents, family, 
father, mother, or children. 

While it is recognized that proportions ob- 
tained from samples as small as those em- 
ployed in the two groups studied must be 
viewed with caution, the findings are of in- 
terest, if only as suggestive of further research. 
Keeping in mind that the figures given are 
the proportion of subjects giving a type of 
response, the findings are presented in Table 
2: 


TABLE 2 
PROPORTIONS OF RESPONSES JUDGED AUTHORITATIVE 
OR NONAUTHORITATIVE IN THE CATEGORIES 
PARENTS, FATHER AND MOTHER * 


AUTHORI-  NONAUTHORI- 
VARIABLE IE TE DIFFERENCE 
Parents 48 ‘23 
62 64 +02 
Father 14 *83 *69 
0) 1 76 *55 
Mother *45 74 29 
55 71 16 


* Nonseparated (control) group data appear in italics, 


Discussion 


It has been demonstrated that the adoles- 
cents who were in the experimental group 
and separated from their families consistently 
expressed more positive feeling toward family 
than did the adolescents in the control group 
Who were living with their parents, 

In view of the high degree of statistical 
reliability obtained in the analysis of positive 
ratings on the variables parents, family, and 
father, Hypothesis Il cannot be rejected. 

‘The hypothesis that, other things being 
equal, adolescents who have been separated 
from their families will differ from adoles- 
cents who are living with their families in 
the concepts held about family was supported. 

This hypothesis was supported in three of 
the five categories considered. Separation of 
an adolescent from family life can affect him 
to such an extent that he will be motivated 
to express attitudes which differ from those 
of the adolescent living within his family. 


A“ 
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It is important to note that the difference 
is one of degree and not one of kind. 


It was further hypothesized that, other 


things being equal, adolescents who have 


been separated from their families will differ 


from adolescents who are living with their 
families in that they will show a significantly 
more positive attitude toward family. 


‘This hypothesis was also supported in three. 
‘of the five categories considered. Separation 


of an adolescent from his family may have 
the effect not only of intensifying attitudes 
toward the family, but also of sensitizing re- 


sponses in a given direction, namely, in a 


positive direction. 


‘The case records of the delinquents studied. 
(experimental group) provided a record of a 


long list of abuses, neglect, and rejection by 
the parents. ‘The members of the separated 
group did not withhold expressions of their 
sense of injury. ‘Their protocols showed that 
they would like to see changes for the better 
in their relationships with parents as well as 
in the behavior of the parents, and yet, it Was 
this same group that expressed most positive 
feeling. 

Both the experimental and the control 
groups gave frequent expression to negative 
feelings in the form of collins, criticisms, 
or fears, and there were no statistically sig- 
nificant differences between the groups in this 
regard on any of the five variables tested. 


‘This suggests that the condition of separa- 


tion from the family for reasons of delin- 
quency, while not reducing or obscuring nega- 
tive feelings about the family, stimulated the 
delinquent who was in an institution to 
express more positive feeling toward family 
than did the condition of the nondelinquent 
who was living at home. 


At least four possible motives may be sUg- 


gested to account for the group differences: 
(a) wishful thinking generated by feelings 
of rejection and serving to deny the rejection 
by an unconscious mechanism; (b) the effect 
of deprivation serving to intensify need; (¢) 
guilt generated by feelings of hostility toward 
the parents, the emphasis on positive feeling 
serving as an unconscious denial of the hos- 
tility; (d) a desire to indicate that the delin- 
quent has changed for the better in regard 
to parental authority and is ready to be sent 
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home. The latter might represent a con- 
scious attempt to influence authority.> 

The manner in which the stimulus phrases 
were selected leaves the question of item re- 
liability open to serious consideration. ‘This 
is particularly true for the categories mother 


and children. 


Additional Findings 


The findings obtained by means of a count 
of overt responses to such facets as socioeco- 
nomic status, anger of parents or family, 
authoritative or nonauthoritative parents, 
father or mother, reference to illness of 
father or mother, and the roles of the mother 
are only suggestive of further areas for study, 
since the N’s involved are too small to war- 
rant much statistical treatment, or to allow 
any conclusions to be drawn from the data. 
‘They are reported here, however, because they 
are suggestive (cf. Tables 2, 3, and 4). 

While differences between the groups in 
depicting parents, father, or mother as au- 
thoritative or nonauthoritative were relatively 
small, when within-group differences are con- 
sidered, the findings again become of interest 
(cf. Table 2). 

‘Those adolescents who were separated from 
their parents en that parents are more 
nonauthoritative, while those living with 
their families show little change in this re- 
spect. In other words, it would appear that 
it is more important to adolescents separated 
from their families to attribute nonauthori- 
tativeness to their parents and to minimize 
authoritativeness than it is to adolescents who 
are living with their families. Hence, at a 
time when adolescents are commonly held to 
be in rebellion against parental authority, the 
former group seems to deny that the author- 
ity is harsh, stern, denying, while the latter 
Broup is more willing to depict parental au- 
thority as harsh, stern, denying. 

When, however, we come to examine the 
case of the particular parent, i.e. father or 
mother, this difference does not appear. 
groups indicate that the father is a nonau- 
thoritative figure. Both also indicate that the 
+ 2In a recent paper by Julian Meltzoff (3) the condi- 
I under which a sentence completion test is adminis- 
ered were shown to have an effect upon the results 
obtained. There was evidence that the § was able to 


censor his responses. Rotter and Willerman (4) have 
also pointed out this fact. 
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mother is frequently authoritative, although 


_ still generally nonauthoritative. Whether this 


is due to the mother’s having more respon- 
sibility for the rearing of the children, or due 
to the unreliability of the test, can only be 
speculated upon here, although the data on 
the maternal role seem corroborative. 

In the case of the variable occupation both 
groups made frequent reference to the father’s 
occupation either by name, description, or 
location, suggesting that the father’s role 
within the family is principally that of pro- 
vider. On the other hand, approximately 
half of both groups made frequent reference 
to the mother’s occupation, largely referring 
to household duties. It was for this reason 
that only the mother’s role was further stud- 
ied (cf. Table 3). 


TABLE 3 
PROPORTIONS OF SEPARATED AND NoONSEPARATED 
GROUPS REFERRING TO ILLNESS. AND OCCUPATION 
OF FATHER AND MOTHER * 


VARIABLE FATHER MoTHER DIFFERENCE 
Occupation +90 48 ‘42 
93 62 31 
Tliness IJ sI3 05 
22 29 —.07 


I — — —  —_ 
* Nonseparated (control) group data appear in italics, 


The variable illness yielded only slight dif- 
ferences between groups when the father was 
considered. Over twice as many of the non- 
separated group made reference to mother’s 
illnesses as did the separated group (ctf. Table 


ut outlining the roles of the mother, the 
two groups showed little difference in the 
roles assigned. ‘The major role assigned the 
mother was that of spiritual, moral, and be- 
havioral guide and leader. Next in order, 
and of nearly equal frequency, were the role 
of mother as a source of affection and her 
role as housekeeper (cf. Table 4). 

Where the auxiliary data reveal differences, 
the findings support the conclusion drawn 
from the major findings. 

The auxiliary data further suggest that ad- 
olescents may conceive of the role of the 
father as principally that of provider, while 
that of the mother is that of homemaker 
responsible for the care and training of her 
children. 
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TABLE 4 
‘THE RoLEs oF THE MoTHER 
Pro- 
Nox- PORTIONAL 
RoLE ASSIGNED SEPARATED SEPARATED DIFFERENCE 
1, Teacher of Morals 
and Manners ‘24 Zr *03 
2. Source of 
“Truth and Right .38 *43 *05 
3. 1 and 2 combined .52 *50 +02 
4. Source of 
Affection 29 36 +07 
5. Housekeeper *3I 29 02 
6. Teacher of Skills .05 +07 02 


It is believed that we may accept the find- 
ings in regard to the two groups studied with 
some degree of confidence. They are in 
agreement with, and furnish some statistical 
support to, the widely held impression that 
adolescents who are separated from their par- 
ents express more positive feelings for family 
than do those living with their parents. ‘The 
findings do not, however, justify the con- 
clusion that this impression has been estab- 
lished as fact. ‘The methodology used might 
Prove to be very fruitful for studying such 
problems as the one attempted here. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


‘The primary purpose of this study was 
to identify and measure the concepts held by 
adolescents concerning family figures. 

A projective test of the sentence completion 
type designed to elicit feelings and attitudes 
toward family, and in particular toward par- 
ents as the core of the family, was adminis- 
tered to 113 adolescents at a school for delin- 
quent boys and girls and to 111 public school 
students. Forty-two pairs, matched for age, 
sex, and socioeconomic status, were obtained. 
‘The responses were judged by student PSy- 
chologists to be positive (suggestive of posi- 
tive feelings for parents and family), nega- 
tive (suggestive of negative feelings for par- 
ents and family), or neutral (evasive or 
ambivalent in their responses). 

Responses were tallied to obtain the fre- 
quencies with which overt responses were 
made regarding socioeconomic status, anger 
of parents or family, authoritativeness of par- 
ents, vocation of parents, and illness of par- 
ents. In the same fashion the role of the 
mother was analyzed. ‘The proportion of Ss 
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in each group producing overt responses to 


+ these variables was obtained. 


‘The differences between the two groups 
revealed a greater expression of positive feel- 
ing by those adolescents who were living at 
a school for delinquents. ‘The differences 
were significant beyond the .or level of con- 
fidence for the expression of positive atti- 
tudes toward parents and toward family, and 
beyond the .oor level of confidence for the 
expression of positive attitudes toward the 
father (cf. Table 1). 

Proportional differences between groups 
consistently indicated a higher proportion of 
statements depicting parents, father, and 
mother as nonauthoritative were made by 
the experimental group (cf. Table 2). 

‘The experimental group (separated chil- 
dren) made less frequent reference to par- 
ents’ occupations, especially to the mother’s 
occupation. 

‘The control group (nonseparated children) 
made more frequent reference to mother’s 
illness (cf. Table 3). 

Both groups indicated closely similar views 
Concerning the role of the mother (cf. Table 
4). The role of the mother as the principal 
source of affection was indicated by the pro- 
Portions of .29 of the control group and .36 
of the experimental group. Thirty-eight per 
cent of the control group and 43 per cent of 
the experimental group indicated that they 
could expect the truth from their mother, or 
that what she did would be right. The mother 
Was considered to be responsible for teach- 
Ing manners and morality by .24 of the con- 
trol group and .29 of the experimental group. 
‘The mother as a teacher of skills was indi- 
cated by only .o5 of the control group and .07 
of the experimental group. 

It appears that for approximately half of 
the members of each group, “mother knows 
best” and is responsible for imparting this 
knowledge to her children. 

It also seems that important roles for the 
mother are those of source of affection and 
of housekeeper. 

‘The similar views of the two groups con- 
cerning the roles of the mother suggested that 
the cultural attitude was being reflected in 
their responses. 

‘The experimental group consistently em- 


the nonauthoritativeness of parents 
a unit and as individuals to a greater 
than did. the control group. 
groups made statements about the 
’s occupation to a greater degree than 
the mother’s occupation, although the 
ol group made more frequent statements 
mother’s occupation than did the ex- 
ental group. 
e control group made more frequent 
to the illness of both parents than 
experimental group. The difference 
particuarly great in the case of the 


sentence completion test used was 

e enough to reveal differences between 
experimental (separated) and control, 
separated) groups of children with re- 
‘to family as a unit; parents as the basic 
of family; and father qua father. Fur- 
use of this technique appears to be prom- 
when studying concepts concerning 
relationships. 
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UNCONSCIOUS ATTITUDES AS CORRELATES OF SOCIOMETRIC 
CHOICE IN A SOCIAL GROUP: 
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HIS is one of a series of investigations on 
the role of unconscious attitudes in in- 
terpersonal relations. The present 

paper is a sequel to two previous papers which 
dealt with transference and countertransfer- 
ence reactions in psychotherapy (4, 5). In 
the present study we investigated the effect 
of similar unconscious attitudes in social rela- 
tions. ‘These postulated unconscious attitudes 
were measured by examining one person's 
perception of another. In particular, we com- 
pared a person’s perceptions of those whom 
he likes with his perceptions of others whom 
he dislikes. 

Many investigators have shown that per- 
ceptions of ambiguous stimuli primarily re- 
flect the needs and attitudes of the perceiver 
(see 1). More recently, Bruner and Good- 
man (2), McClelland and Atkinson (8), San- 
ford (1), and others have used well-struc- 
tured stimuli which are presumed to have 
some affect attached. ‘These investigations 
have demonstrated that even these stimuli 
are perceived in systematically distorted 
fashion. 

‘The ultimate aim of most of the studies 
on idiosyncratic perception has been the in- 
‘vestigation of personal adjustment or of per- 
sonality organization in general. When we 
speak of personality organization or adjust- 
ment, we generally imply a person’s adjust- 
ment to others, or in relation to other persons, 

1'This research was carried out in part under con- 
tract N6ori-27135 between the University of Illinois 


and the Office of Naval Research, U. S. Navy (Tech- 
nical Report No. 1). 

2 Fiedler and Blaisdell shared responsibility for the 
design of this research; data were collected by Blaisdell 
Who also made the preliminary statistical analyses. 
Warrington was responsible for the final statistical 
analysis of the data and shared with Fiedler in the 
interpretation and final write-up of this study. 

‘This paper was read in part at the Midwest. Psychol. 
Ass., Chicago, 1951. 

We wish to express our appreciation to Dr. L. J. Cron- 
bach and Mr. W. Hartmann for their suggestions and 
critical readings of the manuscript. 


We are not particularly concerned about an 
individual's adjustment in relation to inani- 
mate objects, pictures, or symbols. Rather, 
We are concerned about his behavior toward 
other persons, and the needs and attitudes 
Which he manifests in relation to them. His 
behavior will be determined in large measure 
by how he perceives them. ‘To study a per- 
Son's perception by using other people as 
stimuli seems, therefore, an important exten- 
sion of the investigations which utilize sym- 
bols or inanimate objects as stimuli. 

One important dimension which has been 
found in studies of therapeutic relations by 
Fiedler (4) and Fiedler and Senior (5) is the 
tendency to assume another person to be 
similar to or different from oneself. We have, 
therefore, considered it valuable to investi- 
gate this measure further in a social rela- 
tionship. 

Overestimation of similarity has been in- 
terpreted in these previous studies of psycho- 
therapeutic relationships as an indication of 
Psychological closeness, empathy, or liking. 
Underestimation of similarity was interpreted 
as perceived psychological distance, coldness, 
or disliking. We, therefore, hypothesize that 
subjects (Ss) will perceive fellow group 
members they like best as more similar to 
themselves than those they like least. 

Another aspect of interpersonal perception 
Which concerns us is the tendency to perceive 
another person as similar or dissimilar to 
One's ideal self. This was interpreted as 
measuring the degree to which the perceiver 
sees the other person as being the sort of 
individual he, the perceiver, would ideally 
like to be (4). This tendency is thus inter- 
preted as measuring the degree to which one 
Person idealizes another. ‘The concept of the 
ideal person in our culture is usually that 
of a psychologically strong, self-sufficient per- 
Son who is able to give emotional gratifica- 
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tion (5). The perception of a person in this 
light probably implies, therefore, an expecta- 
tion of a role which this other person will 
actually fulfill, i.e., that he will gratify the 
perceiver’s emotional demands. Perceiving 
another person as psychologically weak would 
analogously imply perceiving him as needing 
support and succor. Hence, our second hy- 
pothesis that Ss will perceive persons they 
like best as also more similar to their ideal 
self than persons whom they like least. 

‘Thus far we have been primarily concerned 
with the way in which one person's atti- 
tude and his perception of another person are 
related. It is quite likely, however, that per- 
sons like others because they are actually sim- 
ilar in the way in which they see themselves, 
or in the way in which they would like to be. 
In general, this follows the popular notion 
that people who feel the same way about 
themselves will like each other. We shall, 
therefore, test whether Ss are, in fact, more 
similar to the persons they like than to per- 
sons they dislike. ‘This similarity will be 
measured in terms of self, and ideal-self per- 
ceptions, 

‘Our third hypothesis is that Ss will be more 
similar in self (or ideal-self) perceptions to 
those they like than to those they dislike. 

‘We are studying members of a social group 
from whom a short sociometric questionnaire 
Was obtained. Each S was asked to name 
the person in the group he liked best and the 
one he liked least. We can, therefore, further 
inquire whether the more popular members 
of the group differ in their perceptions of 
others from the relatively less liked group 
members. Sociometric status is, in large part, 
an indication of the attitudes which a person 
evokes in others. Hence, it is probably re- 
lated to the personality organization of an 
individual. We should expect, therefore, that 
Popular individuals, who presumably have 
better interpersonal relationships with their 
Peers, will perceive others differently from 
Persons who have poor relationships with 
their peers, Hence, our fourth hypothesis 
that Ss who are liked by others in their group 
will perceive their liked and disliked fellow 
8toup members in a different manner from Ss 
who are, themselves, relatively disliked. 
Hl, this study investigates two vari- 
2bes in interpersonal perception which ap- 
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pear to tap important aspects of the thera- 
peutic relationship. For example, psychother- 
apists rated high for professional skill have 
tended to assume more similarity between 
themselves and their patients than therapists 
rated as relatively poor (4). Another investi- 
gation (5) suggests that patients tend to ideal- 
ize good therapists to a greater extent than 
they idealize relatively poorer therapists. Since 
the perception measures in the studies of 
therapeutic relations are identical to those in 
the present study on social relations, we can 
compare the social and the therapeutic rela- 
ships in terms of these two measures. 

The aim of this paper is thus fivefold, to 
test the hypotheses that 

I. Ss will perceive those they like as more 
similar to themselves than those they dislike. 

Il. Ss will perceive those they like as more 
similar to their ideal than those they dislike. 

Ill. Ss are (in fact) more similar in self 
and ideal-self descriptions to those they like 
than to those they dislike. 

IV. Popular Ss will perceive others they 
like and dislike in a different manner from 
unpopular Ss. 

V. We shall compare therapeutic and social 
relationships in terms of the interpersonal per- 
ception measures with which this study deals. 


MEerHop 
Subjects 


Twenty-six students who were members of one 
college fraternity participated in this study.3 ‘The 
total group consisted of 27 full members and pledges, 
The 27th person, one of the authors (Blaisdell), 
was not tested. All Ss had considerable contact with 
each other and most Ss ate and roomed at the fra- 
ternity house. At the time of this study, all Ss 
had known each other rather well for at least three 
months. 


Instrument 

The test consisted of 76 statements descriptive 
of personality traits. These were selected from 
Murray's list of personality descriptions (9, PP. 142- 
242). Two relatively short and unambiguously 
worded statements were chosen from each need 
category and mounted each on a separate index 
card4 Statements such as, “I go my own way 
regardless of the opinions of others,” “I feel nervous 


3 We wish to express our sincere appreciation to the 
officers and members of Phi Kappa Psi fraternity at the 
University of Chicago for their wholehearted cooperation. 

4 For list of statements order Document 3433 from 
American Documentation Institute, 1739 N Street 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C., remitting’ $r.00 for 35- 
mm. microfilm or $1.00 for 6 by 8 in. photocopies. 
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and anxious in the presence of superiors,” were 
included. Stephenson’s O technique (12) was used. 
Each § was asked to sort the statements into eight 
categories consisting of 1, 5, 12, 20, 20, 12, 5, and 
1 statement each. He was instructed to place the 
most characteristic statements at one extreme of this 
forced normal distribution, and the least applicable 
statements at the other extreme. 

Each 5S sorted the statements four times. He was 
asked to (a@) describe himself, and (2) describe how 
he would ideally like to be. He was also asked to 
sort the statements, (c) predicting how his best-liked 
fellow group member would describe himself, and 
(d) how his least-liked fellow group member would 
describe himself. 


Interpersonal Perception Scores 


Conventional tests are scored by comparing Ss’ 
responses with a key consisting of predetermined 
“right” answers. ‘The scores of our interpersonal 
perception tests are, however, obtained by compar- 
ing one set of responses with another set of responses 
by the same S. S’s self-description is compared, for 
example, with $’s prediction of another’s self-descrip- 
tion. This provides us with one measure of S's per- 
ception of another person, using S's self-description 
as a point of reference. 

‘The various interpersonal perception scores and 
the method of obtaining them are described below. 

ASp. S's self-description correlated with S§’s pre- 
diction of his best-liked (BL) choice’s self-descrip- 
tion. The “assumed similarity” to the positive 
choice. 

ASn. S's self-description correlated with S§’s pre- 
diction of his least-liked (LL) choice’s self-descrip- 
tion, ‘The “assumed similarity” to his negative 
choice. 

ASIp. S’s ideal-self description correlated with S§’s 
prediction of his BL’s self-description. The assumed 
similarity of BL to S's ideal-self. 

ASIn. S’s ideal-self description correlated with $§’s 
prediction of his LL’s self-description. ‘The assumed 
similarity of LL to S§’s ideal-self. 

‘We also attempted to “correct” the assumed 
similarity measures by the “real similarities” in self- 
descriptions. For this purpose, as well as to test 
Hypothesis Ill, we needed to compute the correla- 
tions between the self- and ideal-self descriptions 
of each S and his choices. These “real similarity” 
measures were obtained as follows: 

. RSp. The real similarity between §’s self-descrip- 
tion and his positive choice's self-description. 

RSn. The real similarity between S’s and his 
negative choice’s self-descriptions, 

RSIp. The real similarity between $’s ideal-self 
description and his positive choice’s self-description. 

RSIn. The real similarity between S§’s ideal-self 
and his negative choice’s self-description. 

Id/ldp. The real similarity between S’s and his 
BL choice’s ideal-self decriptions. 

Id/ldn. The real similarity between S§’s and his 
LL choice’s ideal-self descriptions. 

In order to obtain the “corrected” measures, we 
had to ask whether S had perceived his positive or 
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negative choice as more similar or as less similar 
"to himself than the other person really is. We then 
obtained a measure which has been named “Un- 
warranted Assumed Similarity” (UAS) or “Unwar- 
ranted Assumed Similarity to S’s Ideal” (UAS]) in 
a previous paper by Fiedler (4). 

UASp.5 ‘This measure is obtained by subtracting 
RSp? from ASp* and retaining the signs. 

UASn is obtained by analogous operation, ASn2— 
RSn2. 

UASIp.5 This measure is obtained by subtracting 
RSIp? from ASIp2, 

UASIn is obtained by the operation ASIn*— 
RSIn?, again retaining the signs. 


REsULTs 


Hypotheses I and II 


Assumed similarity. ‘The first two hypoth- 
eses tested stated that Ss would perceive per- 
sons whom they like best as more similar 
to themselves than those whom they like 
least, and that they would similarly perceive 
persons whom they like best as more similar 
to their ideal self than persons whom they 
like least. 

‘To test these hypotheses, we compared Ss’ 
interpersonal perceptions of persons they 
liked best with their perceptions of persons 
Whom they liked least. ‘The significance of 
the differences was tested by Wilcoxon’s non- 
parametric test for ranked data from matched 
pairs (14). ‘This test makes no assumptions 
concerning the population distributions, and 
takes into account the direction as well as 
the amount of the differences between paired 
variates. 

‘The results of this test are presented in 
‘Table 1. As can be seen, the variables AS, 
ASI, and UAS are significantly different at 
the .or level of confidence, and UASI is sig- 
nificant at the .05 level. All these support 
the hypothesis. 

We interpret these results to mean that Ss 
Perceive persons whom they like best as more 
similar to themselves than others whom they 
like less, and also as more similar to their 
ideal. ‘This hypothesis has received further 
confirmation in two subsequent studies (6) 
and may now be considered a fairly well es- 
tablished fact. 


5 While the mathematical properties of these measures 
are not yet completely understood, they have yiel 
interesting results in previous studies. ‘There is con- 
siderable reason to doubt that this index is based on an 
adequate rationale. Other ways of studying the AS-RS 
Patterns, which are mathematically more satisfactory, are 
required. 
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TABLE 1 
SUBJECTS’ PERCEPTIONS OF THEIR BEST- AND ‘THEIR LEAST-LIKED CHOICES 
(N=26 Choosers) 
PERCEPTION OF PERCEPTION OF 
BEsT-LikxED LEAST-LIKED CR From 
VARIABLE CHorIcE CHoicE £* [2 
(Median Q correlation) (Median Q correlation) 
AS *240 +025 3.46 OI 
ASI 425 *I20 3.07 OI 
UAS 054 —.010 2.88 OI 
UASI +082 006 2425 05 


*'The test of significance used here was Wilcoxon 


Hypothesis III 


Real similarity. This hypothesis stated that 
Ss would be more similar in self (or ideal- 
self) descriptions to those they like best than 
to persons whom they like least. Using the 
Wilcoxon t test (14), we find no significant 
differences in actual similarities between the 
self-descriptions of Ss and persons they like 
and the self-descriptions of these Ss and the 
Persons whom they dislike (Table 2). 

On the basis of these results, we cannot, 
therefore, say that persons tend to prefer oth- 
ers who are more similar rather than those 
Who are less similar to themselves. Nor can 
We say that persons with relatively more sim- 
ilar ego ideals tend to be preferred over those 
Whose ego ideals are more different. It must 
be remembered, however, that “real similar- 
ty” refers logically to a specific domain of 
attributes (3). Our statements probably do 
Not adequately sample all relevant areas of 
Personality which might affect one person's 
Preference for another. It is, therefore, not 
Unreasonable to expect that other statements, 
or other methods, might demonstrate a rela- 
tionship between similarity on certain traits 
and likings. ‘There is some reason to think 


’s Matched Pairs Signed Rank Test (14). 


that present methods yield unreliable indices 
of “real similarity” (10). 


Hypothesis IV 

Popular vs. unpopular perceivers. ‘This hy- 
pothesis stated that Ss who were liked by 
others would perceive persons whom they 
like and dislike in a different manner from 
Ss who were disliked. 

In order to test this hypothesis we divided 
our 26 Ss into a relatively popular and a 
relatively unpopular group on the basis of the 
number of positive or negative votes the Ss 
had received. A weighted ranking procedure, 
following the method proposed by Seeley 
(12), was adopted. Four Ss who received 
neither positive nor negative votes were 
dropped for the purpose of this analysis. 
In our analysis we thus compared two groups 
of 11 Ss each. One of these groups consisted 
of persons who had been more frequently 
chosen than rejected, the other group con- 
sisted of Ss who had been more frequently 
rejected than chosen. ‘The two groups were 
compared on each of the four variables, AS, 
ASI, UAS, and UASI, for both their liked 
and their disliked choices. A total of cight 
significance tests was thus made. 


TABLE 2 
Rar, Simir.ARITY ScoRES OF CHOOSER AND THEIR BEST-LIKED AND CHOOSERS AND ‘THE LEAsT-LIikED CHOICES 
(N =26 Choosers) 


REAL SIMILARITY 
OF CHOOSER AND 


Varian His Best LIKED 
(Median Q correlation) 
RS 
RSI 8 
Id/d 34 


REAL SIMILARITY 


OF CHOOSER AND CR From 
His LEAsT LIKED tt b 
(Median Q correlation) 
+093 51 ty 
+090 1.79 YY 
410 1.83 — 


* Test of significance here used was Wilcoxon's Matched Pairs Signed Rank Test (14). 
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TABLE 3 


COMPARISON OF INTERPERSONAL PERCEPTION SCORES MADE BY POPULAR AND LEss PoPULAR SUBJscrs * 


PERCEPTION SCORE OF 


PERCEPTION SCORES OF 


POPULAR SUBJECTS LEss PoPULAR SUBJECTS CR Frou 
VARIABLE (N:=11) (N:=11) U te 
(Median Q correlation) (Median Q correlation) 
ASp +160 +250 20 
ASIp +190 *430 L.I5 
UASp 046 058 +23 
UASIp +021 140 *43 
ASn —.030 +080 +56 
ASIn +020 ‘180 1.38 
UASn —.030 +000 1.90 
UASIn — .001 +005 ‘16 
* None of the comparisons were statistically significant 


** The test of significance used was the Mann-Whitney U test for two unmatched groups (7). 


As can be seen from Table 3, none of these 
comparisons between groups was significant 
even at the minimally accepted .05 level. The 
second hypothesis has, therefore, not been 
confirmed. Thus, we cannot say that persons 
with relatively better interpersonal relation- 
ships perceive others differently (in terms of 
our measures) from persons with relatively 
poorer interpersonal relationships. 

In considering these negative findings, a 
number of points must be kept in mind. 
(2) We are dealing with a fraternity group 
Which selects its members on the basis of lik- 
ing; hence the group has a highly restricted 
range. (2) In contrast to statistics applicable 
for testing the first three hypotheses, we have 
a smaller sample, and we could not use the 
more sensitive matched-pairs statistic. (c) 
Our method may not be the most relevant for 
the study of idiosyncratic perception of oth- 
ers. (d) If this finding should eventually be 
confirmed under more appropriate condi- 


tions, it may mean that personality differ 
ences (here measured by popularity) are not 
reflected in interpersonal perception. A more 
general finding of this nature would have far- 
reaching implications on present personality 
theory and tests based on interpretation of 
idiosyncratic perception. In view of the many 
limitations of our method, such an interpre- 
tation of our data cannot be justified at this 
time. 

‘This research also gave us the opportunity 
to test whether the similarity of “popular” 
individuals to their choices is different from 
the similarity of rejected individuals to their 
choices. ‘These results are presented in ‘Table 


Our data do not indicate decided differ- 
ences between accepted and rejected individ- 
uals in terms of their self and ideal-self 
descriptions. We do find that the more pop- 
ular Ss tend to be more similar to their 
disliked choices than the unpopular Ss. In 


TABLE 4 
REAL SIMILARITY SCORES OF POPULAR SUBJECTS AND OF LEss PoPULAR SUBJECTS 


REAL SIMILARITY SCORES 


REAL Smmn.ARITY SCORES 


OF POPULAR SUBJECTS OF LEss PoPULAR 
VARIABLE (N:=11) (Ns=n11) ন ba 2 

(Median Q correlation) (Median Q correlation) 

RSp II 

RSIp II i26 i 

Id/Idp *25 *33 95 

RSn ‘18 —.o1 2.59 £ 

RSIn ‘12 +09 20 

Id/Idn -35 *48 1.54 


* The test of significance used was the Mann-Whitney U test for two unmatched groups (7). 


nificant difference must be interpreted 
caution. 

Comparison of perceptual measures UAS 
UASI in therapeutic and social relation- 
ships. This paper deals with the same per- 
tual measures, UAS and UASI, which had 
ously been studied in the therapeutic 
lationship. These measures are apparently 
ociated with important dimensions of the 
tient-therapist interaction, as is indicated 
their correlation with the therapist's rated 
petence. We shall here compare the 
peutic with the social relationship in 
terms of these two variables. 

As can be seen from Table 5, previous 
ies indicated a positive correlation be- 
een the therapist's rated competence and 
his UAS, but not between his competence 
d his UASI. The patient's UASI was 
id to be positively correlated with the 
apist’s competence, but the patient's UAS 
found to be unrelated to the therapist's 
mpetence, ‘These results were interpreted 
‘as indicating that good therapists see them- 
[ves as psychologically close to the patient, 
they do not idealize the patient, i.e. they 
not make emotional demands on him. 
1 the other hand, the patient of the good 
apist does not see himself psycholog- 
ly close to his therapist, but he idealizes 
mn, i.e., he makes emotional demands on 

therapist. 

In the social relationship the liked person 
perceived as psychologically close, and he 
also idealized to a relatively greater extent 
is the case with the disliked person. 


[ 


TABLE 5 


OMPARISON OF THERAPEUTIC WITH SOCIAL RELA- 
TIONSHIPS IN TERMS OF THE PERCEPTION 
VARIABLES, UAS AND UASI 


PERCEPTION VARIABLES 


ft PERCEIVER UAS UASI 
Good therapist's perception 
bes Of patient High 
therapist's perception 
atient Low 
ion of good therapist's 
_ p Patient High 
Perception ‘of poor therapist's 
Patient Low 
Perception of liked other High High 
'S perception of disliked other Low Low 
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In the therapeutic relationship we obtained 
a rank-order correlation between UAS and 
UASI of .08 (4). This same correlation in 
our group of Ss was .59 for UASp and UASIp 
and .26 for UASn and UASIn. It thus ap- 
pears that liking and idealization of another 
go hand in hand in social relationships while 
the therapeutic relationship tends to be uni- 
lateral in this respect. In general, these find- 
ings are in agreement with current theory 
of psychotherapeutic relations. 


Discussion 


This study provides answers to a number 
of questions which are of importance to our 
understanding of interpersonal relations. Our 
data indicate that we idiosyncratically or dis- 
tortedly perceive persons whom we like to 
be more similar to ourselves than those whom 
we dislike. These results, therefore, imply 
that we may eventually be able to utilize this 
method for the purpose of assessing personal 
preference on the unconscious level or in 
cases where overt expression cannot satisfac- 
torily be obtained (i.e, liking or disliking for 
a superior, or disliking of a family member). 

It may be questioned whether our variables 
AS, ASI, UAS, and UASI are, at least in 
part, measures of unconscious atttiudes, that 
is, if these responses appear to tap attitudes 
of which the S is unaware. 

It is almost impossible to demonstrate that 
an individual has an unconscious attitude, 
but we can sometimes adduce the existence 
of such an attitude. In this case, we gave 
$a task requiring him to predict how another 
person would describe himself. Most persons 
in our culture pride themselves on being good 
judges of human nature. Since Ss were also 
told that the prediction would be compared 
with the other person’s self-description, they 
tended to become readily ego-involved with 
this task. ‘The S’s set was thus very definitely 
one of making a correct prediction. In fact, 
among persons questioned in connection with 
a previous study, very few could imagine 
any other purpose for our procedure. When 
they were asked to estimate the direction or 
degree of the similarity they had assumed 
to exist between themselves and the other 
person, none did so with any reasonable ac- 
curacy. Ss usually felt that they had neither 
over- nor underestimated the real similarity in 
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self-descriptions. It is also unlikely that an 
S would or could arrange the 78 statements 
s0 as to yield a predetermined correlation 
with another description he may have made, 
while at the same time trying to predict some- 
one else’s responses. In light of this evidence, 
we feel fairly certain that the assumed sim- 
ilarity measures are indices of unconscious 
attitudes in this study. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


‘This study has investigated the role of un- 
conscious attitudes in social relationships of 
a fraternity group. These attitudes were 
measured by determining the systematic dis- 
tortion or bias in one S’s perception of an- 
other. 

Ss of this study were 26 fraternity men. 
Each person named his best-liked and his 
Jeast-liked fellow group member. He also 
described himself and his ideal self, and pre- 
dicted the self-descriptions of his best-liked 
and least-liked fellow group member using 
O technique methods. Perceptual distortion 
Was measured in terms of the similarity (or 
unwarranted similarity) which § assumed be- 
tween himself and his best- and least-liked 
person. 

Ss were divided into two groups, those 
sociometrically chosen and those sociometric- 
ally rejected. Perceptions of chosen and re- 
jected groups were compared. 

Results indicate that Ss perceive fellow 
group members they like best as more sim- 
ilar to themselves than those they like least. 
‘We found, similarly, that Ss perceive fellow 
group members liked best as more similar 
to their ideal-self than those they liked least. 

It was hypothesized that Ss will actually 
be more similar in self (or ideal-self) descrip- 
tions to those they like than to those they dis- 
like. Our results do not support this hypoth- 
esis, 

Nor was the hypothesis supported that Ss 
Who are liked will perceive their fellow group 
members in a different manner from that of 
relatively disliked Ss. 
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Finally, we have compared the therapeutic 
“and social relationships. Our results support 
the current view that the therapeutc relation- 
ship is unilateral in character in contrast to 
the more mutual social relationship. 
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DYNAMIC AND COGNITIVE FACTORS CONTROLLING 
MISPERCEPTION L 


R. B. CATTELL AND P. W. WENIG 
University of Illinois 


of the factors determining mispercep- 

tion has for some time been an urgent 
need, both for the guidance of effective 
specialized “pure” research on perception and 
for the practical improvement of “projec 
tive” test techniques. 

Let us first consider the assumptions of the 
latter, thereby leading to a survey of theoret- 
ical principles in the former. ‘The essential 
feature of all tests of this kind is the com- 
parison of an individual's perception of a 
situation either with the demonstrably “true” 
perception or with some population norm of 
response. Since this is the one certain and 
common operational measure in such tests it 
has seemed wise to us, in a series of contribu- 
tions in this field, to drop such interpretive 
and question-begging terms as projective and 
to use misperceptive (2, 4, 10, 15). Appercep- 
tive is also acceptable, but the term misper- 
ception or misperceptive is better than apper- 
ception, because it reminds us that we are 
dealing with measurement of a discrepancy 
between an individual reaction and some 
super-individual standard of reaction. 

When the organization of research on the 
misnamed “projective” tests is thus insight- 
fully centered upon their true common fea- 
ture—misperception—the problems become 
contiguous with those of the theory of per- 
ception and a basis is provided for more pre 
cise and progressive research than has bitherto 
characterized the interpretation of these tests. 

Unfortunately, the history of pure research 
On perception is marked by the brass instru- 
mentalist’s usually neglect of dynamic factors. 
This degree of neglect is equalled only by the 

projective” clinician's neglect of purely cog- 
nitive factors, a generation later. In 1944 
(4) the senior author of this article attempted 
a comprehensive statement of the factors in 
EEE AOn inherent in the individual. 
bE limited experiments led to the de- 
i opment of this statement into a 
eoretical position, recently stated systemat- 
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ically (5), which it is the object of the present 
experiments to test. 

Briefly, it is recognized that the misper- 
ceptive response is a function of conditions in 
the stimulus situation as affected by (a) abil- 
ities, (2) experience (information, skills), 
and (c) the dynamic needs of the subject (S). 
The analysis, as far as this simple but essen- 
tial threefold division, is summarized in Fig. 
1, which was primarily intended to “place” 
misperception test processes in due relation to 
other personality tests. 

In short, misperception can arise equally 
from failure of relation eduction (abilities: 
Spearman’s noegenesis [20]), failure of 
knowledge (either reproduction or experi- 
ence), and from dynamic distortions. The 
more novel and specific feature of the theory 
was the further analysis of the dynamic fac- 
tors in misperception into three main varie- 
ties and various subvarieties, as summarized * 
in Fig. 2. 

The precise meaning ascribed to each of 
these terms must be defined, as follows, if 
the subsequent experimental design is to be 
appreciated. 

Autistic distortion. Here the cognitive field 
is distorted better to agree with the person's 
hopes and fears. If only his hopes, then it 
corresponds to a failure of the reality prin- 
ciple under the pressure of the pleasure prin- 
ciple; but if of fears also, then something 
broader than the pleasure principle must be 
hypothesized. 

Press compatibility distortion. This is best 
illustrated in existing experiment by John- 
son’s finding (12) that persons rate others as 
less friendly when themselves are in depressed 
moods than when in other moods, and, on a 


17The reader familiar with the history of this 
particular approach will, incidentally, recognize that 
this is a more comprehensive statement of what was 
initially approached (4) as three forms of projection: 
Naive projection from personal experience (“Poor in- 
formation” here); Press projection (“Press compatibility" 
here); and True projection (under “Defense mechan- 
isms” here). 
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CHOICE TESTS, ETC. 


DYNAMIC DISTORTIONS 


Fic. 1. MIsSPERCEPTION-TEST PROCESSES IN RELATION TO PERSONALITY TESTING 


less secure experimental basis, by Murray’s 
(16) report that frightened persons (four 
cases) rate others as more aggressive. ‘The 
cognitive field is here distorted to fit in with 
(not to agree with, as in [1]) the individual's 
emotion and desire, in the sense of making 
the emotion logically, socially understand- 
able. ‘The need being satisfied is thus not 
the pleasure principle but the self-sentiment 
with its anxiety for self-consistency and cor- 
rectness. The term “press compatibility” 
simply defines the operation of striving for 
a compatibility with the external stimulus, 
force or “press.” 


BY DESIRES IN CONSCIOUSNESS 


PRESS COMPATIBILITY 


PROJECTION | | PHANTASY 


DYNAMIC DISTORTION 


IDENTIF- 
ICATION 


Ego defense mechanism distortions. ‘The 
defense dynamisms do not require definition 
(11), and their modes of distortion of the cog- 
nitive field are well known. In general, the 
individual needs to misperceive the external 
situation in order to lessen the tension of 
repressing the rejected, unconscious drives, of 
Which tension he is nevertheless unaware. 
‘These act only through unconscious dynamic 
forces whereas the two first, as far as is 
known, act through conscious needs. 

According to our hypotheses, the above five 
factors—deficient ability, deficient knowledge, 
autism, press compatibility, and ego defenses 


BY UNCONSCIOUS NEEDS 


IN SOME PERSONS RESTRICTED TO EGO 
DEFENSE MECHANISMS 


RATION A L- 
IZATION 


REPRESSION 


Fic. 2. HypPorHssizeD DYNAMIC FACTORS IN MISPERCEPTION 


DYNAMIC AND COGNITIVE FACTORS CONTROLLING MISPERCEPTION 


cover most misperception resident in the 
individual. An equally exhaustive analysis 
could probably be made of factors in the 
stimulus, of S instead of O in the general 
formula R= f{(0,S), where R is the per- 
ceptual response. ‘The classical work on color 
contrast effects, the Miiller-Lyer illusions, 
camouflage, regression to the real, etc., would 
fall in this category. 

Only one of the stimulus conditions seems 
to us of sufficiently outstanding importance 
for misperception tests to need mention here, 


and then only because it entangles very specifi- - 


cally with dynamic distortion. This concerns 
the neglected issue of principal and ground in 
the test presentation of pictorial themes. Prac- 
tically all such pictures necessarily present one 
person (the principal) with whom the S 
may identify, project, or at least maximally 
interest himself, and a field of surrounding 
Objects and persons which are not intended 
to be so focal. ‘The S’s estimation of (say) 
the aggressiveness of the principal will ob- 
viously depend upon whether he chooses, for 
example, to exercise projection on the latter 
Or on persons in the “ground,” and even on 
his intellectual understanding of what the 
ground is. There are literally hundreds of 
projective test” experiments in which this 
has not been recognized, studied, or con- 
trolled. In this research we mention it only 
to control it, being interested in factors in 
the S. 

In what follows we shall not experiment 
With the full 10 or 12 defense dynamisms 
(11), which would require a prohibitively 
large experiment, but shall take a representa- 
tive three, namely, rationalization, phantasy, 
and projection. ‘The hypothesis we finally set 
OUt to investigate is therefore that the nature 
and magnitude of misperception effects gen- 
erally are to be accounted for by seven inde- 
bendent factors within the S, two being cog- 
itive (intelligence, information), two oper- 
Ant on consciously accessible dynamic traits 
Ee Press compatibility), and three being 

Presentative of the defense mechanisms. 
ৰ Ur theory is that these are independent influ- 
ces, in the sense of being independent of 
One another and of the particular dynamic 
traits, e.g., sex, aggression, upon which they 
Act (except for the above restriction on un- 
Conscious traits). 
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An assumption of this kind is implicit in 


“ many psychoanalytic writings but it has never 


been tested, nor have its consequences been 
explicitly followed up. Similarly in the “prac- 
tical” field of clinidal misperception tests, no 
cognizance has been taken of the fact that 
an increase in strength in one and the same 
drive might produce opposing, neutralizing 
misperception effects through the independ- 
ent action of these mechanisms. Incidentally 
the only senses in which “independent” has 
meaning experimentally are those of R 
technique, i.e, varying independently from 
person to person, and of P technique (9); 
i.e, Varying independently within one person. 
The first proof, attempted here, is of the 
former, i.e., that when one manifestation 
of autism, for example, is greater in person 
A than B, then all other autism manifesta- 
tions are also greater, but other mechanisms 
vary independently. 


REsEARCH DEsIGN 


The hypothesis just reached may be alter- 
natively stated: the extent of misperception 
is proportional to the strength of the dynamic 
need and the strength of the various misper- 
ception processes. Hereinafter the seven in- 
fluences defined above will be called processes, 
while dynamic traits of any kind will be 
called needs. It is necesary to recognize 
that the strength of a need is itself a func- 
tion of (a) the strength of the stimulus situa- 
tion, (2) the deprivation level normally ob- 
taining for that individual in his life situation, 
and (c) whatever factors in the individual 
cause his drives, etc. to be inherently greater 
or less than another's. 

The last two cover what we call the 
“strength of the individual's dynamic traits.” 
The first is also normally included therein, 
in so far as it concerns the fixed provoca- 
tions of the individual’s life situation, but it 
may refer also to temporary stimulus situa- 
tions, provocative of moods, etc. In our ex- 
periment, as far as needs are concerned, we 
propose to consider their strength in terms 
of both (a) individual differences in inherent 
strength and (6) effects producible tempo- 
rarily by special stimulation. It has seemed 
to us sufficient for initial generalization about 
needs to represent them in this experiment by 
at least two. We accordingly chose self-asser- 
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tion (dominance) and sex, though some, 


minor representation of other dynamic traits 
(play, superego) are also recognized. The 
choice of sex and self-assertion was directed 
also by the fact that these) ergic patterns have 
so far been most clearly confirmed in recent 
factorial experiment (7, 8). 

The independent variables to be entered 
in the experiment are therefore as follows: 
(a) individual differences with respect to 
measures of self-assertion and sex, (5) indi- 
vidual differences on the seven process vari- 
ables, and (c) individual differences on tem- 
porary stimulus situations bearing on sex and 
self-assertion. It is presumed that changes in 
the dependent variable, amount of mispercep- 
tion, will depend on these. Another possible 
source of variation, direction of interpretation 
to principal or ground in the submitted per- 
cept, has been held constant, as indicated, by 
referring the S always to the principal. 

The treatment of these variables in the ex- 
periment is a fundamentally novel one, re- 
cently set out elsewhere (9) as the condition- 
response design. ‘This combines the capacity 
of factor analysis to deal with several vari- 
ables along with the classical experiment’s 
control of a pair of variables. In this case 
it allows the inherent drive strengths and the 
Process strengths to vary in the population 

as they will, while it controls the provocative 
“temporary” stimuli to sex and self-assertion. 
In order to pick out the distinct drives and 
the distinct processes as independent factors 

(if they exist as in our hypothesis) it is neces- 

sary for each to be represented in the experi- 

ment by at least two “markers,” as we shall 
call them. For example, we represented the 
sex drive, not by a single variable, but by 
two major and some lesser variables. For a 
common factor requires at least two well- 
loaded variables to distinguish it as a factor, 
and these two variables must correspond with 
the psychological character hypothesized in 
the factor if the hypothesis is to be confirmed. 
‘Thus the set of variables to be intercorre- 
lated for the eventual factorization included 
(a) measures of the strength of sex and self- 
assertion in themselves, (2) measures of these 
two needs reacting in all possible combina- 
tions with the seven process variables, (c) 
measures of the “pure process” variables in 
abstraction from these two needs, and (a) 
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measures of the strength of the stimuli for 
sex and self-assertion. The last were alone 
“controlled” and were therefore distributed 
randomly throughout the sample. The. use 
of (a) and (c) above will be perceived to be 
similar to what has been called criterion 
analysis (distinguished from criterion rota- 
tion [9]). fie EADIE 

Any complicatedness in this design will be- 
come clearer as we now describe actual pro- 
cedures. Most attention should probably be 
given here to the tests by which we proposed 
to measure the various misperceptive proc- 
esses for these devices, already set out and 
proved in other researches (2, 4, 5), which are 
likely to be of practical value to clinicians, in 
view of the present findings. 

Essentially, the experimental procedure, a8 
far as the “process” measurement was con- 
cerned, consisted in presenting S with a pic- 
ture and asking for an interpretative response. 
But selective rather than inventive (open- 
ended) responses were invited and eight al- 
ternatives were given, each representing a 
predominance of one of the processes. (‘The 
number became eight rather than seven be- 
cause the “information” category was split 
in two as shown below.) ‘Twenty such pic- 
tures were presented at a session, permitting 
2 score up to 20 on any one process. (We as 
sumed that with as many as eight alterna- 
tives no significant spurious negative correla- 
tion among the alternative processes would 
be produced.) A distinct set of 20 was pre- 
sented on a second occasion, thus providing 
the second of the marker variable scores for 
each of the processes.2 Twelve of the 40 were 
standard TAT cards; the rest were similar in 
style. 

‘This part of the test procedure thus coy- 
ered eight processes, defined as follows: 


Hypothesized Misperception Processes 


I. Cognitive misperception through deficient in- 
telligence (Naive Misperception No. 1). An intelli- 
gence test was used here. : 

2. Cognitive misperception through deficient 
knowledge or ability to reproduce associations (Naive 
Misperception No. 2), (a) in relation to the fi 
Measured by a test of general life experience. 

3. Cognitive misperception through deficient 


2 Actually 22 pictures were presented on each oceaz 
sion, two being concerned with extraneous issues 
namely with noting any effects due to specificity 
Occasion. 
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knowledge or ability to reproduce associations 


(Naive Misperception No. 3), (2) in relation to the ‘ 


principal person. Measured by a test of self-insight 
—the reciprocal of the difference, regardless of sign, 
between S’s own estimate of his sex and self-assertive 
erg strengths and the strengths as given by the 
experiment. 

4. Autistic misperception. (Test: see below.) 

5. Press compatibility misperception. (Test: sce 
below.) 

6. Ego defense misperception, (a) Projection. 
(Test: see below.) 

7. Ego defense misperception, (b) Rationalization. 
(Test: see below.) 

8. Ego defense misperception, (c) Phantasy. 
(Test: see below.) 

Naive misperception through deficient ex- 
perience (knowledge, reproduction) is split 
into two (Naive 2 and 3) because Sears’ (18, 
19) work may be interpreted as indicating 
especial importance, for misperception, of ig- 
norance about the self. We inserted (later) 
a special criterion measure of ignorance about 
the self, and tested here in the misperception 
tests the hypothesis that this would show 
itself most emphatically in misperceptions in- 
Volving the principal person in the picture, 
as one might reasonably expect. ‘This is the 
Only place in which any analysis is attempted 
here of principal-ground differences. A de- 
scription of the items by which the various 
misperceptions above were actually measured 
1s set out in the next section. Here we pro- 
ceed with the over-all design. 

The first 20 pictures all had interpretations 
(“reasonable” ones) involving greater or 
lesser sex perception, while the second 20 
NEE greater or lesser score on self-asser- 
on. 

‘This suffices to indicate the general design: 
16 tests of eight processes, simultaneously 
Yielding two measures of strength of two ergs 
and two markers for each of the eight proc- 
sses. In addition, five have process measures 
(autism, information, phantasy, etc.) which, 
2s indicated above, were used for each erg, 
plus an intelligence measure. ‘Two of the dy- 
amic processes could not be brought into 
Pure, “criterion” process form. ‘The pure 
rgic strength measures will be described 
ter. One of the ergs, self-assertion, was 
additionally measured by giving to the Ss 
What seemed the six most relevant factors of 

I 16 Personality Factor Questionnaire (6), 
Which in addition provided a measure of five 
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other dimensions of personality needing to 
be kept in view, if only to prove the inde- 
pendence of the present needs and processes 
of these general temperament and character 
dimensions. Actufilly, one would reasonably 
hypothesize that proneness to using the de- 
fense mechanisms generally might be asso- 
ciated with C factor, and the use of projec- 
tion with the paranoid factor L. 


MisPERCEPTION 'T'EsT DEsiGNs 


Examples will now be given of a test item 
contributing to each of the variables, along 
with a statement of design. For purposes 
of illustration they are more obvious, less 
veiled, than in the body of the tests as pre- 
sented to Ss. 

Incidentally, the definition of the two needs, 
sex and assertion, running through these 
items is the usual dictionary one, aided by 
factor-analytic evidence of the tendencies in 
dominance (3, 6, 7) and in sexuality (8). 
Thus the former includes self-assertiveness, 
boasting, conceit, breaking of conventional 
rules, pride in attainments, liking to master 
things and people; while the latter includes 
desires to make love to a beautiful woman 
(for men), enjoyment of good movies and 
plays, enjoyment of love novels, etc. 

‘The operations of misperception acting 
through these motivations can best be de- 
fined with the illustration of each, as follows: 

Cognitive misperception (Naive Misper- 
ception No. 1). On the basis of the hypotheses 
set forth in this paper, one would expect 
cognitive misperception, a result of deficient 
intelligence, to correlate negatively with the 
intelligence factor. ‘The following items, de- 
signed to measure this tendency, depict rela- 
tionships which do not exist in the pictures 
and which would appear highly improbable 
or impossible to an intelligent person: 

1. The young woman and the old woman are 
watching a person do what they have forced the 
person to do. lS |) 

2. The girl in the picture is listening attentively 
while her mother tells her the facts of life. 

Naive misperception (field) (Naive Mis- 
perception No. 2). Theoretically, one can 
separate a person’s intelligence from his level 
of “general information.” Many differences 
of interpretation on so-called projective tests 
certainly reflect nothing more than differ- 
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ences of information. ‘To test this hypothesis 
most clearly an investigator would need to 
construct items around esoteric information. 
Because of the multiplicity of variables here 
being investigated, all of ywhich operated on 
the same picture, it was very difficult to select 
or design pictures to allow all variables to 
function. Therefore, few cues of this esoteric 
nature were present in the pictures. Never- 
theless, an item designed to measure misper- 
ception of this kind was included for each 
picture. 

In the picture shown for each group of 
items which included the following, such in- 
formation was included in the pictures which 
would render these statements incorrect. 

3. The man clothed in the long robe is Jesus who 
is forcing the men to throw down their arms and 
be peaceful. (The men were holding walking 
staffs.) 

4. The girls standing around the life guard are 
attracted to this man very much since he's a movie 
star at the beach in Hollywood, California. (A 
sign appears in the picture which reads “Coney 
Island Beach.”) 

Naive misperception (persons) (Naive 
Misperception No. 3). To ensure that naive 
misperception is the chief influence at work, 
it is necessary to choose examples where ade- 

quate knowledge would rule out interpreting 
by naive projection of the self. Thus: 

5. The minister preaches to them (his congrega- 

tion) on vice because he, like other people, is a 


dominant person and this is an opportunity for him 
to express his authority, 


Here it is assumed that anyone familiar 
With the religious training and ideals of the 
ministry would hesitate to interpret the be- 
havior as that of deliberate dominance for 
personal gain, no matter how dominant he, 
himself, might be by nature. Similarly the 
knowledgeable person would avoid the mis- 
Perception of considering the following to be 
motivated by romantic love: 

6. The missionary is talkin 
African natives) A love Lone Sh El 
to these men just as all girls are attracted 10 boys. 


} ‘The positive score on naive projection is 
italicized in each case. 


Autistic misperception. Although misper- 
ception can be made to operate more read- 
ily upon a field than a principal, our design 
necessitated misperception with regard to 
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both. Since such misperception is depend- 
ent upon identification with the principal, it 
might initially have been more desirable to 
investigate the relation with the field, and ex- 
clude that of the principal. ‘This desire was 
opposed by the need for as much similarity 
as experimentally feasible between our experi- 
mental design and the procedure generally 
followed by clinicians in using tests employ- 
ing misperception, or projective techniques. 
7. The woman in the picture is dominating the 


man because he wants her to . . . he enjoys being 
dominated. 


Here the wishes of the dominant person are 
autistically satisfied if others invite his com- 
mand. 


8. The girl in the center of the children is a 
very attractive girl who is a social success... @ 
very popular girl, 


Press compatibility misperception. Here the 
dominant person is more likely to believe oth- 
ers to be submissive and vice versa. Although 
it is somewhat difficult to distinguish the 
effects of this mechanism from autistic mis- 
perception, since both favor (in the dominant 
person) an external situation inviting dom- 
inance and (in the submissive person) an 
external situation which is dominating, the 
distinction between the two was made on 
the following basis. Misperception occasioned 
by autism is by definition a pleasurable ex- 
perience. ‘This process results in the satisfac 
tion of dynamic needs in S. Press mispet- 
ception, however, while also satisfying a need 
(that to maintain one’s self-respect and secu- 
rity) is a more urgent process, one akin to 
rationalization. For here the individual is 
confronted with a mood state which he must 
explain in terms of his psychological logic, 
based upon his past experience. ‘This element 
of necessity has been accepted as a point 
of difference between the two processes a1 
magnified in the design of the items. The 
essence of the difference, as accepted, is Joy 
and satisfaction in autism vs. duty and ra- 
tionalization in press. 


9. The man kneeling at the boy’s side is dominat 
ing the boy because the boy is a very submissive 
person which necessitates that he be led. 

10. The woman in the picture is becoming amor” 
ous because of the extreme attractiveness of this 
man. 
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Projection. In true projection it is neces- 
sary to make clear in the item content that the 
behavior in question is socially reprehensible; 
for projection, by definition, acts upon the 
repressed. 


11. The woman is telling the man what to do 
because, although to be such is bad, she is @ dom- 
inant person as are so many people. 

12. The woman in the picture is a woman who 
enjoys and seeks out romantic love and should be 
criticized for this immoral behavior. 


Rationalization. Little discussion is re- 
quired to clarify this process. Again one has 
to choose, if possible, rather antisocial be- 
havior rooted respectively in dominance and 
romantic love and set out good rationaliza- 
tions for it. 


13. The older man is the boy’s father who domi. 
nates the boy for his own good. 

14. The woman in the picture is in love with the 
man and wants more than anything else to marry 
him . . . but she wants this only for his good. 


Phantasy. Once more one must choose rep- 
rehensible behavior. However, this mecha- 
nism is concerned solely with symbolic satis- 
faction for here the individual “dreams” of 
the satisfying behavior. ‘This misperception is 
occasioned by S’s tendency to impute such a 
mode of satisfaction to the principal. 


15. The girl behind the tree is the running girl's 
nurse who dreams of completely possessing 
Tia and making her do anything she wants her 

0, 

16. The woman in the picture dreams of being 
the most attractive, beautiful, sought-after woman 
in the world with all men making love to her at 
her desire.8 


EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 


The tests illustrated above were administered to 
67 undergraduate women at the University of Illi- 
ois, in three meetings, each of three consecutive 
hours. ‘Twenty-two pictures for the first erg were 
given at the first, 22 for the second erg at the second, 
and the essential “process” and pure erg measures, 
including the 16 Personality Factor (P.F.) test, at 
the third. 

It remains to describe the application of the 
stimuli intended temporarily to increase the 
strength of the two needs, differentially for various 
Ss. It was planned to strengthen the transient 
moods for both (a) dominance and (6) sexuality 


‘8 Note that here as elsewhere it is not possible to 
economize items by setting up the dominance and 
romantic responses as alternatives in a single item, 
since this would produce a spurious negative correlation 

een them. 
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by selected movies. A different “dose” was given 


* different Ss and scores on the independent indi- 


cator were calculated as the inverse of the number 
of movies each § saw{ The following movies were 
used to provoke a ir) of dominance: Teddy the 
Rough Rider, a depicting the later political 
life of Theodore Roosevelt; Romance of Radium, 
the story of the success of the Curies and Becquerel 
in their struggle to isolate radium; Story of Alfred 
Nobel, the ideals and success of Alfred Nobel (once 
again a film in which persistent expression in the 
face of many barriers is rewarded); Give Me Liberty, 
a film depicting the pre-revolution era in the Ameri- 
can Colonies in which the bulk of the film was 
devoted to the main actor's presentation of Patrick 
Henry’s famous speech; One Against the World, the 
story of Dr. Ephraim McDowell who, while con- 
fronted with a mob threatening to hang him, per- 
forms the first major operation on a human being. 

The following films were used to provoke a mood 
of romance: The Schumann Story (an adaptation 
from Song of Love), the heartwarming story of 
Robert Schumann’s immortal compositions and the 
devotion of his wife Clara; Romeo and Juliet, an 
edition of the Metro-Goldwyn Mayer 1936 produc- 
tion. (This edition limits itself to those sequences 
which deal directly with the love story of Romeo 
and Juliet.) 

These were played to the Ss immediately before 
responding to the tests, and, in accordance with the 
condition-response design (9), the condition (“ro- 
mantic love” in the first aa) was applied in highest 
degree to one fraction of the population (one quar- 
ter), a lower degree to a second fraction, and so 
on, giving every person a score on the range 1 to 
4. The population was subjected on the second ses- 
sion to different degrees of provocation of self-asser- 
tion. The scores for the individuals on these two 
provocations were correlated in what we have vari- 
ously called “criterion,” “independent indicator,” or 
“condition” variables. 

As indicated earlier, among the various significant 
analyses of dynamic need strength are those into 
temporary mood and “permanent” strength, and into 
conscious and unconscious. Ideally we would have 
liked to complete our design by estimates of the 
fraction of the strength of the given ergs in each 
individual tied up in expression through uncon- 
scious complexes. But any prolonged psychoanalytic 
investigations of our Ss were unfeasible and would, 
under most circumstances, have led to only dubious 
quantitative evidence. 

Accordingly, our experimental work concluded 
with 48 variables, as follows: two sets of misper- 
ception process variables, eight in each; one ergic 
stimulus-level variable; six personality factor meas- 
ures from the 16 P.F. test (Factors B,C, E,H,0O, 
and L), one of which, E, was also used as an ergic 
marker; one measure of frequency of checking vari- 
ables, four additional ergic markers (items designed 
to obtain measures of drive strength without the use 
of process or misperceptive mechanisms), 21 essen- 
tial process measures (non-misperceptive measures 
of the processes under investigation). 

The technicalities of the factor analysis can be 
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DynAMic AND Co6NITIVE FACTORS CONTROLLING MISPERCEPTION 


briefly defined and dismissed as product moment 
correlation; multiple group extraction with three 
iterations required to stabilize communalities; resid- 
uals indicating a minimum of eight factors to be 
extracted; and a reasonably definite, simple-structure 
resolution (50 per cent of variables in the +.10 
hyperplane on an average) obtained by blind rota- 
tion after 13 over-all rotations. 

The rotated (simple structure) reference vector 
matrix, from which the factors described below are 
abstracted, is set out in Table 1. Of the remaining 
matrices, only that giving the direction cosines 
among the factors (reference vectors) is given here 
(Table 2), and it will be seen that these factors are, 
ne the limits of error, independent or uncorre- 

ted. 


Nature of the Factors 


As usual, we shall attempt to arrive at the nature 
of the factors by listing the highest loaded variables, 
out of 48. Where the loading is negative the verbal 
label of the variable will be reflected (e.g., sub- 
missiveness instead of dominance) to be consistent 
with description of the positive pole. A “coupled 
title,” e.g., Phantasy Dominance describes the process 
variable for phantasy as measured in one set of eight 
misperception scores, the set all concerned with the 
erg of self-assertion or dominance. All “coupled” 
titles thus refer to scores of misperception on twenty 
pictures. Marker Dominance refers to the intended 
pure measure of dominance, unmixed with any 
Process, and so on. 


Factor I, Phantasy 


Variable Loading Definition 
42 82 Phantasy Dominance 
31 53 Marker Mating 
36 49 Rationalization Mating 
41 47 Phantasy Mating 
43 47 Phantasy Play 
17 45 Factor © (Cattell's 16 PF.) 
40 45 Autism Fear (low) 
30 45 Rationalization Dominance 


Our first factor seems to justify being called 
Phantasy, for three of its eight highest loadings are 
Phantasy variables and that variable with the high- 
est loading is a phantasy marker variable, phantasy 
dominance. A set of variables connected with the 
mating erg have a lower loading here, but as a 
Very clear factor (VI below) already defines this 
drive, we can only suppose a secondary association 
between strength of sex erg and tendency to phan- 


*'The authors with to express their great indebted- 
ness to Dr. David R. Saunders for the technical ex- 
cellence of the factorization and rotation which he 
dependently carried out in the Statistical Service 

© To save Printing costs, the rest of the matrices— 
correlation, unrotated factor, and transformation—have 
» deposited with the American Documentation Insti- 
Des, Order Document No. 3485 from American 
inp eunentation Institute, 1719 N St. N. W., Wash- 

gton 6, D. C., remitting $r.00 for 35-mm. micro- 
or $1.20 for 6 by 8 photocopies. 
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tasy. The best hypotheses here, in view of the recent 
demonstration of an independent, narcissistic, sex 
drive factor (7, 8), is that proneness to the defense 
of phantasy is specifically associated with the strength 
of this narcissistic component in sex rather than with 
sex as such. 


Factor IL, Dominance (Self Assertion) 
Variable Loading Definition 


26 81 Marker Dominance 

35 5t Phantasy Dominance 

42 47 Phantasy Dominance 

22 45 Factor E (Cattell's 16 P.F.) 
Dominance 

18 43 Phantasy Mating 

10  —42 True Projection Dominance 
(little projection from the 
unconscious) 

2  —41  Superego Strength Domi- 


nance (little superego cen- 
sorship of dominance) $ 


This factor appears to be the erg of self-assertion 
or, in other words, the dispositional trait of dom- 
inance. For it contains in the highest seven loadings 
six of the variables concerned with dominance be- 
havior, one of them, the highest, being a marker 
for dominance. Further, the measure of the person- 
ality factor for dominance, on the 16 P.F., comes 
out here, and only here, with a significant and 
substantial loading. 


Factor III, Freedom from General Neuroticism 
(A second-order factor from Cattell's 16 P.F. Test.) 


Variable Loading Definition 


23 79 Factor C (Cattell's 16 PF.) 
(high emotionality) 

17 73 Factor O (Cattell's 16 P.F.) 
(high anxiety) 

13 —59 Factor H (Cattell's 16 PF.) 
(withdrawn behavior) 

22  —46 Factor E (Cattell's 16 P.F.) 
(submissiveness) / 

37 40 Factor L (Cattell's 16 PF.) 
(paranoid tendency) 

2 3t  Superego Strength Domi- 
nance (censure of domi- 
nance) 

25 —27 Marker Dominance (low) 
(submissiveness) 


This factor is clearly a second-order factor found 
among a certain set of primary personality factors 
in Cattell's 16 P.F. test. ‘The C factor (in its nega- 
tive direction) has previously been considered the 
pattern of general emotionality and presumably 
neuroticism, but Eysenck’s recent claim that the 


6 Four groups of items, two groups for each erg, 
were devised to measure the strength of the superego. 
The format and principal of quantification of 
groups was quite similar to “paired comparisons.” Vari- 
ous unfavorable statements of diverse content about 
a person were paired with groups of such statements 
centering in content about our two ergs. Any indi- 
vidual’s score was the number of times he chose an 
alternative which contained our ergic content. 
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TABLE 2 
DiecrioN CosiNEs AMONG THE FAcToRs (XA) 


Eo) 
a 


2 3 4 5 ৮M! 


24 

3 02 —06 

4 —08 —08 oI 

5 —17 —27 —1I7 oo 

6 03 08 —17 —14 07 

7 —i1 02 03 23 —27 —13 

8 —07 —-22 —i3 —26 20 06 —26 


neuroticism syndrome is a second-order factor, 
largely loading C, but also O (anxiety) and others, 
receives definite support from this finding. No 
single defense mechanism or erg seems specifically 
tied to this pattern, however, and it is an irrelevant 
finding from the standpoint of our main study. 


Factor IV, Naiveté, Stupidity (Obverse of General 


Intelligence) 
Variable Loading Definition 
I5 77  NaiveMisperception No. 2 
Dominance 
19 67  Naive-Misperception No. 2 
Mating 
34 58  Naive-Misperception No. r 
Dominance 
20 48  NaiveMisperception No. 1 
Mating 
II 40 Press Misperception Domi- 
nance 
32 40 Autism Misperception Domi- 
nance 


Clearly the composition of this factor indicates 
the name we have given it, for here the four high- 
est loadings are for the measures of naiveté. How- 
ever, it is noteworthy that we have not succeeded in 
separating deficient information from deficient in- 
Ee as a cause of misperception. Possibly a 
larger population would reveal a fresh factor cor- 
responding to one of these. 


Factor V, Autism 


Variable Loading Definition 
29 77 Autism Mating 
40 68 Autism Fear 
45 54 Autism Play 
46 44 Rationalization Play 
Yr 35 Autism Misperception Mating 
44 35 True Misperception Projec- 
tion Mating 
3 34  Superego Strength Mating 
(low) 
30 33 Rationalization Dominance 


This factor appears to represent the process 
autism, for the three variables which 1d it খ 
highest are autism variables; of those eight variables 
with the highest loadings, four are of this autistic 
nature. Also, in no other factors did more than 
one of the autism variables appear among the sig- 
nificant loadings. 
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Factor VI, Mating 


Variable Loading Definition 
31 76 Marker Mating 
24 66 Marker Mating 
5 45 Low Superego Strength Mat- 
ing (little censorship of 
sex) 
3 —40 Low Superego Strength Mat- 


ing (little censorship of 
sex) 


As hypothesized, there existed in our correla- 
tion matrix an independent source of variance cor- 
responding to the mating erg. The two variables 
with the highest loadings on this factor are the two 
tests designed as markers for the mating erg. In 
addition, the next two highest variables on this 
factor deal with the amount of overt sex expression. 


Factor VII, Rationalization 


Variable Loading Definition 
8 55 Rationalization Misperception 
Dominance 
3 45  Superego Strength Mating 
27 45 Rationalization Misperception 


Mating 


Factor VII, rationalization, has been so identified 
because two of the three highest loadings are ra- 
tionalization variables, one being the highest. Of 
the six rationalization variables in the matrix, three 
load this factor significantly and there is no rival 
grouping of them anywhere else. Some association 
of sex drive strength with rationalization tendency 
seems indicated. 


Factor VIII, True Projection 


Variable Loading Definition 

21 59 Press Misperception Mating 

44 53 True Projection Mispercep- 
tion Mating 

18 52 Phantasy Misperception Mat- 
ing 

Io 45 True Projection Mispercep- 
tion Dominance 

12 37 Naive Misperception Mating 
No. 3 

41 30 Phantasy Mating 

37 27 Factor L (Cattell's 16 P.F.) 


. Factor VIII, which is loaded by the two projec- 
tion tests, is the only dynamic factor which has 
appreciable loadings of these two variables. In other 
Words, all of the true projection variables in the 
matrix load this factor significantly. Again there is 
Some association with strength of sex drive, and this 
time it is considerable. Conceivably we may have 
to recognize these intrusions by the hypothesis that 
strength of libido is in general correlated with prone- 
ness to defense mechanisms, especially phantasy, 
rationalization, and true projection (Freud’s concept 
of the “psychosexual constitution”). ‘The same asso- 
ciation with defenses might not be expected to occur 
with any drive not subject to such constant social 
inhibition. 

It is interesting to note that the only significant 


grt from its second-order factor appearance), 0c- 
here, supporting the clinical hunch that the 
jection defense is especially favored in the para- 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


A factorization of 48 variables, compris- 
ing various measures of misperception proc- 
esses in interpreting 40 pictures, as well as of 
ergic stimulus conditions and various criter- 
variables has been carried out for a popu- 
“lation of 67 in an experimental design known 
as condition-response factor analysis. 
The hypotheses guiding the experiment 
were that we should find at least eight dis- 
tinct misperception process factors, as well as 
independent factors for the two ergs involved 
and perhaps also for the stimulus conditions, 
Omitting possibilities of extracting further 
factors of very small variance, eight factors 
laye actually been found, which are inter- 
feted as follows: Self-Assertive erg (domi- 
Ice drive), Mating erg (sex drive), 
itive Disability (naive misperception), 
utistic Misperception, Rationalization, Phan- 
y, True Projection, and General Neuroti- 
 Cism, a second-order personality factor un- 
‘con nected with the misperception measures. 
The cognitive sources of misperception— 
intelligence, defective life experience, 
lefective comprehension of the self relative to 
Others—therefore operate, at this degree of 
“fineness of factor extraction, as a single in- 
uence. This agrees with our earlier (4) 
pothesis of naive projection, better named 
“Tecently as naive misperception. 
the five hypothesized dynamic sources 
misperception except Press Compatibility 
e been demonstrated as unitary tend- 
cies, with the characteristics assigned to 
‘The only high loading of a press com- 
ibility variable is in the factor interpreted 
‘True Projection, which suggests for in- 
tigation that a single underlying mecha- 
Mm may be involved both in projecting an 
conscious drive and in reconciling external 
s With conscious internal moods, namely 
eed for self-consistency. If so, the under- 
g process would be better labelled as 
tf-saving., 
If there is a single factor covering all de- 
Se mechanisms, as distinct ৰ 
amic sources of misperception, it is too 


| 
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g of personality factor L, paranoid tendency 


from other 
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faint to show at this magnification, i.e., with 
the standard errors of a population of 67. 
Nevertheless, there is some association of 
Phantasy, ional fon, and projection with 
high libido strength, suggesting that a second- 
order factor (psychosexual constitution) may 
underlie a general tendency to use such 
defenses. 

‘The misperception processes are demon- 
strated to act independently of attachment to 
any particular erg. The defenses generalize 
beyond the misperception situation, and the 
ergs stand out (at least the two of largest 
variance and for which definite variables 
were available) independent of each other. 
This is a demonstration of ergic unity which 
definitely supports the recently available evi- 
dence of the reality of unitary ergs (3, 7, 8). 

Nevertheless there are some suggestive 
loadings to the effect that certain personality 
dimensions, if not certain ergs, are prefer- 
entially associated with the use of certain 
misperception processes. Notably there are 
indications of (@) phantasy with high sex, 
and perhaps dominance (E), and with the 
anxiety factor (O); (2) rationalization with 
superego strength; and (c) true projection 
with paranoia (L factor). 

‘The second-order factor found among per- 
sonality factors has no definite bearing on this 
research, but seems to correspond with one 
found earlier and considered to be general 
neuroticism. It is perhaps surprising, how- 
ever, that this has no particular association 
with stronger tendencies to use the ego de- 
fense mechanisms generally. 

No evidence was found of significant 
heightening of ergic strengths, in terms of 
the recency of exposure to stimulus situations 
specific to those ergs. ‘The conclusion must 
be drawn that the experimental stimuli used 
bere need to be changed or amplified and the 
degrees of quantification increased in any 
future experimental attempts to increase mis- 
perception effects by temporarily increasing 
drive strengths. 

The presence of the process variables, 
notably phantasy and projection, in the 
ergic strength factors shows that the amount 
of misperception is proportional to the 
strength of the overt erg. ‘This agrees with 
our previous finding by another method (5). 
However, it does not deny that the misper- 
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ception may asd be proportional to the uncon- , 


scious, covert strength (about which we had 
no evidence) by the Prinyiple of overt-covert 
proportionality (5). 

‘The current clinical phactice of assuming 
“projective” misperceptions to be proportional 
directly to (or some function of) the strength 
of unconscious motivation and inversely to 
overt expressions’ is shown to be funda- 
mentally erroneous, in two ways. First, the 
proportionality is direct to overt drive 
strength. Secondly, and far more important, 
the misperception is not due to a single 
process, projection, but to several dynamic 
misperception processes, which, superposed, 
frequently act in differing direction. 

The constructive implication of the above. 
is that the estimation of personality factors, 
principally the strength of ergs or other dy- 
namic needs of the individual, through mis- 
perceptive tests, should be considered in terms 
of the factorial specification equation. ‘Tests 
as factorially pure as possible should be pre- 
pared for the separate misperception processes 
in order that their scores may be combined 
to give the best estimate of a given personality 
trait. At present, the confusions of several 
processes in a single “projection” produce 
cancellations which end in a very small, 
generally insignificant correlation of the mis- 
perception score with a personality score. 

In practice this would indicate the use 
of a set of tests, each measuring a pure 
process and a pure erg, in all possible combi- 

nations. ‘The estimate of ergic strength would 
have the advantage of being based on several 
misperceptive processes equally weighted in- 
stead of, as now, being based on projection 
only, or on a mixture of projection, phantasy, 
etc., in which the different processes undo 
one another's effects. 

‘While this demonstration of a particular 
plurality of processes, and of the independence 
of the processes and drives, confirms our 
main hypotheses, it also opens up immediately 
a fresh set of significant problems, notably: 

2. Can the same unitary and independent 

7 This assumption is occasionally denied—but only 
to reveal a vacuum in thought unrelieved by any in- 


telligible theory! The Rorschach or TAT user deals 


with complex resultants of perceptual processes, bi 
this does not absolve him from alae less np: 
tions about the nature and direction of action of the 
constituent processes. 


ip 
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processes be demonstrated also within one 
individual by P technique? 

b. By exploring the loading patterns for 
inserted items of new kinds, designed on 
various logically definite hypotheses, can we 
carry the conceptions of the defense mecha- 
nisms, etc. to a fuller understanding than 
has been achieved by non-quantitative clinical 
methods? 

c. Can the same independence be demon- 
strated for other processes and ergs than 
those tried out here? 

d. As a matter of importance in practical 
routine, what effects can be produced in the 
total misperception through manipulating 
the principal and ground relations on which 
the processes act. ‘The current phrase “re- 
sponse to unstructured materials,” is as mis- 
leading as the term “projective”; for, with 
the possible exception of our sixth process, 
Phantasy, the response is to structure, not 
to chaos, and it is probable that the individual 
differences in misperception which we meas- 
ure would be more comparable, reliable, and 
meaningful if the possible directions of mis- 
perception were better understood, controlled, 
and varied. 

e. Can more powerful external stimuli 
than we applied produce the expected effect 
of greater misperception with greater tempo: 
rary excitation of a drive, which we failed 
to get? 
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SOME CORRELATES OF TEST ANXIETY 


\seaoo B. SARASON AND GEORGE MANDLER 
Yale University 


have described experiments concerning 

anxiety and learning. In these studies an 
individual's anxiety score was based on re- 
sponses to a questionnaire containing ques- 
tions about attitudes and experiences in three 
kinds of testing situations: the individual 
intelligence test, the group intelligence test, 
and course examinations. 

‘The present paper has three aims: (@) to 
give a more detailed and up-to-date descrip- 
tion of the questionnaire, (2) to present find- 
ings on the relation of test anxiety to certain 
psychometric and social-class data; and (co) 
to describe the relation of the anxiety ques- 
tionnaire to one concerned with habitual reac- 
tions to frustration. 


IE previous reports (5, 2, 3) the writers 


"THE ANXIETY QUESTIONNAIRE 


Administration 
Table 1 contains several of the items in the ques- 
tionnaire. On the face sheet of the questionnaire there 
was a rather long explanation of what the student 
was to do and why this type of questionnaire might 
be fruitful. Verbally the students were told that “al- 
though we live in a test-conscious culture, we know 
relatively little of how people react to various types 
of test situations. We want you to be as frank as 
possible in telling us what your experience in test 
situations is.” On the reverse side of the last sheet 
of the questionnaire the students were asked to give 
their opinions about the role of tests at Yale. ‘This 
request, in addition to the explanation on the face 
sheet, seemed to produce in the students the reac- 
tion that at last someone was interested in their opin- 
ions on educational practices. More than a few 
students wrote long—and astute—comments on the 
role of tests in modern higher education. On the 
face sheet, and verbally, the students were told that 
their responses and opinions would not be made 
known to any official or instructor of the Univer- 
sity. Several times during the taking of the ques- 
tionnaire an earnest plea was made for the students’ 
frankness and honesty. 


Results 


Between 1949-1950 the anxiety question- 
naire was given to five undergraduate classes 
consisting largely of sophomores and juniors.* 

1 The writers want to express their sincere apprecia- 


tion to Drs. Buxton, Child, Kimble, and Robinson for 
making class time available for the various studies. 
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Four of these classes were introductory psy- 
chology classes, the questionnaire being ad- 
ministered very soon after the term had 
started. ‘The five classes were then considered 
as one group (N=492) and the distribution 
of scores (a) for each of the 42 questions and 
(2) for the total score was then determined. 
The distribution of scores for each question 
was then compared to the distribution of 
total scores in the manner described in the 
first paper (1), except that now the .002 in- 
stead of the .03 level of confidence was used 
for determining inclusion or exclusion of a 
question. There were six questions whose 
distributions differed from the total at or | 
below the .002 level, and they were then 
excluded. ‘The score for each individual was 
then recomputed. An individual's total score 
could then range from 0 (never above the 


TABLE 1 


SoME OF THE QUESTIONS UsED IN THE 
QUESTIONNAIRE 


ANXIETY 


4. If you know that you are going to take a group in 

telligence test, how do you feel beforehand? 
ga Hise 
Midpoint Feel very uncon’ 


fident 


Feel very confiden! 


9. While taking a group intelligence test to what ex 
tent do you perspire? I 
1 EU EER NGe ED aocnooecoesesentteunt 


Perspire notatall Midpoint Perspire a lot 


17. Before taking an individual intelligence test, 2 
what extent are you (or would you be) aware 
an “uneasy feeling"? 1 
LI 
Am not aware js 
of it at all aware of it 

24.In comparison to other students, how often do you 
(would you) think of ways of avoiding an br 
vidual intelligence test? { 


I... +e ্‌ 
Midpoint Am very mu 


Morebften than As often as 
other students other students 


26. When you are taking a course examination, 
extent do you feel that your emotional reat 


interfere with or lower your performance 


Do not interfere Midpoint 
with it at all 


SME COREL ORT ES EEE 


median on any question) to 36 (always above 
the median). Figure 1 shows the distribution 
of total scores for the 492 subjects (Ss). 

Reliability coefficients were not computed 
for the present group use of previous 
analyses. A split-half test on one class 
(N= 100) produced a correlation (Spearman- 
Brown) of 9%, and a test-retest analysis (six- 
week interval) on another class (N=70) 
produced correlation of .82. 


BS 
& 


ko 
NUMBER OF SUBJECTS 
5s 
t=) 


~ 
) 


) 6 2 18 24 3০ 36 


Low ANXIETY SCORE HIGH 


Fic. 1. DisTRIBUTION OF ANXIETY SCORES AND 
PositioN oF FouR ANXIETY GROUPS WITHIN 
THE DISTRIBUTION 


SocIAL-CLASs FINDINGS 


In the earlier studies the extremes of the 
distribution of total anxiety scores were used. 
‘There were two reasons for such an approach: 
(a) the hypotheses on which the studies were 
based called for the use of extreme groups, 
and (2) it could not be assumed that the 
distribution of scores represented a continuum 
in the sense that an increase in score will 
Produce certain predicted relationships with 
other variables. It might be, for example, 
that an individual who gets a higher score 
than another individual does not necessarily 

“Make a stronger anxiety response but reacts 
differently to the anxiety, even on the ques- 
tionnaire. Put in another way, two indi- 
Viduals might in fact have the same strong 
anxiety tendency but differ in their readiness, 

Conscious or unconscious, to reveal it. It is 

“truism that people differ in how they have 
learned to defend themselves against an ex- 

“ Perience of anxiety. By using extreme groups 

it was felt that one was more likely to get 
Within each group homogeneity in regard 
to the strength of and reaction to anxiety. 

| In the analysis below the results of three 

ifferent comparisons are given. One of 
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these comparisons concerns the two extreme 
groups (high and low anxious) who are 
comparable to. the dxtreme groups used in 
previous studies in ferms of position in the 
distribution of scorés. In Fig. 1 these are 
given as the HA; and LA; groups. The HA; 
group (N=67) represents cases going into 
the 86th percentile, and the LA, group (N= 
66) represents cases going into the 13th per- 
centile at the other end of the distribution. 
The second comparison concerns an HAs 
group (N=74) which lies between the 71st 
and 86th percentiles and an LA» group (N= 
80) which is between the 13th and. goth 
percentiles. ‘The third comparison involves 
HA(HA,-+- HAs) and LA(LAI+LAs) 
groups. 

In the previous reports there will be found 
no discussion of the questions: What are 
the sources of the extreme reactions of the 
high anxiety groups? Why should taking 
tests be so upsetting to them? The asking 
of such questions obviously had to be post- 
poned until there was some verification of the 
clinical observation that test anxiety was an 
important factor in learning and performance, 
Such verification is contained in the previous 
reports. 

‘The following was considered to be a 
fruitful hypothesis for understanding one of 
the possible sources of extreme anxiety re- 
sponses to the taking of tests: ‘The stronger 
the anxiety responses to a test situation the 
sronger the need for intellectual achievement. 
The more an individual feels he should or 
needs to achieve in intellectual tasks, the 
more likely it is that a relevantly challenging 
situation will arouse thoughts of not achiev- 
ing—of failing and then experiencing the 
subsequent punishments. In short, extreme 
anxiety responses indicate that the individual 
is in a danger situation, dangerous in the 
sense that the possibility of failing (with at- 
tendant punishments) is very likely to occur. 

It should be made clear that such an ex- 
planation does not imply that a highly anx- 
ious S necessarily has a stronger need to 
achieve than a nonanxious one. The latter 
may have an equally strong need to achieve, 
but when the need is evoked it does not give 
rise t6 anxiety responses. In addition, such 
an explanation does not imply that in highly 
anxious Ss the anxiety is only cued off by 
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an achievement drive. ‘The relationships are 
undoubtedly far more complex. 

‘The discussion thus ffar has begged the 
question: Why should Anxiety and the need 
for intellectual achieveinent be intimately 
related in highly anxious Ss? The following 
two general predictions, which by their con- 
tent indicate one possible answer to the 
question just raised, were made: 

Prediction 1: In general, LA Ss come 
from those social and economic strata in 
which intellectual achievement is not a pri- 
mary value. ‘The conditions of learning are 
such so as not to make it likely that anxiety 
will be learned in relation to intellectual 
achievement. Many of these individuals 
Would not be expected to have a strong 
need for intellectual achievement. ‘Their life 
goals are of such a nature that intellectual 
achievement. is not a necessary means for 
their fulfillment. Most of this group are 
probably upper-middle, lower-upper, and up- 
per-upper social class individuals. 

Prediction 2: In general, HA Ss come from 
those social and economic strata in our 
society in which conditions producing anx- 
iety about intellectual achievement are likely 
to occur. ‘To these Ss, intellectual achieve- 
ment is important for their post-college 
career. It is a means to a very important end. 
As a group they are socially mobile, contain- 
ing predominantly lower-middle and upper- 
lower social class individuals. 

‘The files of the Student Appointment 
Bureau were the only sources of information 
available for gathering of data relevant to 
these predictions.> ‘These files, however, did 
not contain the kind of data (family income, 

type of housing, community affiliations, etc.) 
Which are necessary for setting up a social- 
class index. There were four kinds of data 
Which were considered to be a reflection of 
social-class standing: 


1. Occupation of father.8 ‘Three occupational cate- 
gories were established: (a@) executives, brokers, di- 
rectors of corporations, OWners or partners in large 
concerns; (2) managerial occupations, professional 
men, owners or partners of small firms, civil service 

2 The writers wish to express their sincere ia- 
tion to Dr. Burnham and the staff of the Yale Student 
Appointment Bureau for their assistance in collecting 
১5 data. 

‘The occupation of the father was that gi 
student on his application for admission. En I 
reasons, not all of which need be specified here, using 
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employees, retired businessmen; and (c) manual 
laborers, secretarial and minor civil service occupa- 
tions. 

There was 86 per cent agreement between two 
raters on the classification of the fathers. 

2. Scholarship grants. Scholarships at the univer- 
sity are awarded on the basis of merit and need. 
The student, however, must apply for the scholar- 
ship. It was expected that more HA than LA §s 
would need and be deserving of scholarships. 

3. Father’s education. It was expected that more 
of the fathers of LA than HA Ss would have had a 
college education. 

4. Student's previous schooling. It was expected 
that more LA than HA Ss would have come to Yale 
from some sort of private rather than public school. 


Results 


‘Table 2 gives the results relevant to the 
predictions. The results tend to confirm 
the predictions: a significantly higher per- 
centage of the fathers of HA than LA ss 
have middle-class occupations, and signifi- 
cantly more of the HA than LA Ss are on 
a scholarship basis. For the other two factors, 
previous schooling and father’s education, the 
differences are not significant but are in the 
expected direction, ‘The analysis also reveals 
that there are differences within the HA and 
LA groups. Significantly more of the HA, 
than HA, fathers have had a college educa- 
tion. Within the LA groups, LAs differs 
from LA, in that significantly more fathers 
have middle-class occupations. More LA; than 
LA, Ss have scholarships. The within-group 
analysis tends to support the conclusion 
that the distribution of anxiety scores does 
not represent a social class continuum. It 
could support the conclusion that although 
there is an over-all relationship between anx- 
iety and social class factors, the complexity 
of the relationship is of such a nature as to 
preclude a simple explanation. In any event, 
the fact that the predictions tended to be 
confirmed lends credence to the hypothesis 
that anxiety in the test situation is related to 
a strong need for intellectual achievement. 
the student's report of his father's occupation would 
work Net B the prediction made. For example, if #8 
student only that his father was a lawyers 
he was put in category b. It was quite clear (from 
other data) in some of these cases that merely say 
“lawyer” did not reflect the father's status Init 
business and professional world. Another example: 

a student said his father was a physician he was 
put in category b, even though the father may be, $0" 
cially speaking, in one of the upper classes. 


& probably contains more than a few cases who 
be in category a. 
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Te will be recalled that this hypothesis was 
the basis for the social class predictions. 


PsYcHOMETRIC FINDINGS 


Theoretical Considerations 


The following theoretical framework is sum- 
marized from a more extended presentation in a 
previous article (1). 

Anxiety will be considered as a learned drive with 
the characteristics of a strong stimulus. When 
anxiety has been learned as a response to situations 
involving intellectual achievement (e.g., test situa- 
tions), two types of responses will tend to be evoked: 
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AN 

ment anxiety, this increase in anxiety drive 
‘will lead to poorer performance in individ- 
uals who have task-irrelevant anxiety re- 
sponses in their reshonse repertory. For in- 
dividuals without fuch response tendencies, 
these stimulus eleménts will raise their general 
drive level and result in improved per- 
formance. (Such elements would be any 
reference that the individual is being judged, 
a statement of expected performance, etc.) 

3. When an individual with a strong anx- 
iety drive has repeatedly been rewarded for 


TABLE 2 
SociAL CLASS DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE HiGH AND Low ANXIETY GROUPS 
TEU PST NEE RE ETE BE EES 


ANXIETY GROUP 


LE — 


CATEGORY HA LA HA: HAs TA LA 
(N=141) (N=146) (N=67) (N=74) (N=66) (N=80) 
Prior Education 
Private school 65.1% 58.2% 53.7% 62.2% 65.2% 65.0% 
Public school 34-9% 41.8% 46.3% 37.8% 34.8% 35.0% 
Father's Occupation * 
a 17.0% 27.4% 25.4% 9.4% 40.9% 16.2% 
b 76.6% 64.4% 65.7% 86.5% 43.9% 81.2% 
4 i 6.4% 8.2% 8.9% 4h 15.2% 2.6% 
'athers’ Education 
কী Ti S12 HL 5 0 TG 
lo college 28.4 31.5 38. 10.9 /0 34.0 /0 20.0/0 
Scholarship Recipients * i ky 
Yes 31.9% 23.3% 34.3% 29.7% 31.8% 16.2% 
No 68.1% 76.7% 65.7% 70.3% 68.2% 83.8% 
SUMMARY OF SIGNIFICANT DIFFERENCES BETWEEN GRouUPs 
COMPARISON CR. [) 
Father's Occupation 4 VS. Te bi nS 
vs. 2.2: 
Father's Education HA, vs. HAs 2.10 +04, 
Scholarship Recipients HA vs. LA 1.63 05 
LA, vs. LAs 2.20 03 


+f See text for elaboration of the categories a, b, and c. 
* One tail of the distribution used. 


(a) responses which are not task-relevant; self-cen- 
tered feelings of inadequacy, attempts at leaving the 
situation, etc,, and (2) task-relevant responses Whi. 
reduce the anxiety by leading to completion of the 
task. These are identical with other task-relevant 
Iesponses evoked by the testing situation. 


‘The following hypotheses are relevant to 
the present study: 

1. Individuals with a strong anxiety drive 
(HA 5s) will perform poorer than those 
With a low anxiety drive when the task 
irrelevant responses interfere with adequate 
Performance. 

2. When a stimulus situation contains ele- 
ments which specifically arouse test or achieve- 
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making task-relevant responses in certain 
situations (e.g. success in course cxamina- 
tions, passing courses), these responses will 
become dominant over irrelevant responses 
in the task situation, and performance, owing 
to the summation of drives, will be superior 
to that of individuals with a low anxiety com- 


ponent. 


Source of Data and Predictions 


Upon entrance to Yale students are given 
a Mathematical Aptitude ‘Test (MAT) and 
a Scholastic Aptitude ‘Test (SAT). Upon 
the basis of these tests and other data, such 
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as high school grades, a predicted grade 


average (PGA) is computed for each student." 


actual grade average (A(fA) for the previous 
academic year was recotded. 

Prediction 1: The 1 Ss will have sig- 
nificantly lower scores on MAT and SAT 
than the LA; Ss. 

Prediction 2: The HA, Ss will have a 
significantly lower PGA than the LA; Ss. 
In a sense this prediction is contained in the 
first one because the predicted score is in 
part based on MAT and SAT. 

Prediction 3: The HA, Ss will have a 
significantly higher AGA than the LA, Ss. 
In a test situation, such as a course exam, 
the student is not faced with a novel situation. 
He knows the examiner (instructor), he 
has an idea of what the exam will contain, 
and there is time for previously learned 
anxiety-reducing task-relevant responses to 
become operative. ‘These conditions are ab- 
sent in a group or individual intelligence 
test situation. In the case of the course exam, 
the HA, S’s strong achievement and anxiety 
drives should result in better performance 
than that of the LA; S. It will be recalled 
that in the first study (1), the HA, Ss per- 
formed better than the LA, Ss when nothing 
Was done to raise anxiety level after it had 
been presumably reduced from its original 
level (neutral condition). 

Prediction 4: Assuming that the anxiety 
distribution represents a behavioral contin- 
uum, one would make predictions similar to 
those above for a HAs vs. LAs comparison. 

Prediction 5: Making the same assump- 
tion, one might predict that HA, Ss would 
differ from HAs Ss in that they would have 
lower MAT and SAT scores, a lower PGA, 
but a higher AGA. In comparing LA, and 
LAs one might expect the former to have 
higher MAT and SAT scores, a higher PGA, 
but a lower AGA. 

i Prediction 6: Assuming that different anx- 
iety scores (for example, an HA, vs, an HA, 
5) do not necessarily reflect the true anxiety 
score which is obscured by differences in 
readiness to admit strength of anxiety in the 
questionnaire, one would not expect the sig- 
nificant differences described in x and 2 


In addition to these KANE the student's 
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above.“ An HAs group may, for example, 


contain individuals who, if a true anxiety 


score could be obtained, would be in the HA, 
group. Thus, to compare an HAs to an 
LAs group (where the same problem arises), 
or an HA, to an HA; group, would not be 
expected to give significant differences, 

‘Table 3 presents the data relevant to the 
predictions. It will be seen that predictions 
1, 2, 3 for the HA, and LA, groups tend to 
be borne out: the HA, group obtained sig- 
nificantly lower MAT and SAT scores, a 
significantly lower PGA, and a higher AGA 
Which approaches significance. 

In the comparison (prediction 4) involving 
HAs vs. LAs, there are no significant dif- 
ferences or differences approaching signifi- 
cance. In the comparison (prediction 5) in- 
volving HA, vs. HAs there are no significant 
differences; the only result approaching sig- 
nificance, in the expected direction, is the 
higher AGA of the HA, group. 

In the comparison (prediction 5) involving 
LA, and LAs, the results are all in the 
expected direction: the LA, group obtained 
significantly higher MAT and SAT scores, 
a significantly higher PGA, and lower AGA 
Which is not significant but in the expected 
direction. 

It would appear from the results relevant 
to predictions 4 and 5 that the low end of 
the anxiety distribution approximates a be- 
havioral continuum while the high end does 
not. While at the low end an increase in 
Score produces certain predicted relationships, 
at the high end a decrease in score does not 
result in the predicted relationships. In the 
light of this it was thought desirable to see 
how the various measures correlated with 
each other in the several groups. ‘Table 4 
shows the correlations of MAT vs. SAT and 
PGA vs. AGA within the various groups, 
and the significance of the differences among 
the correlations. The major results appear 
to be: (a) the correlations for the HA; 
Sroup are always higher, in one instance 
significantly and in the other near signifi- 
cantly, than for the HAs group; (2) the 


4 In the section on social class findings, this problem 
Was not considered particularly relevant since there 
one was dealing only indirectly with psychological 
Processes. HA: and HAs (or LA; and LAs) Ss may 
come from similar backgrounds although their reac- 
tion patterns to anxiety may differ markedly. 
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TABLE 3 
PsY¥cHOMETRIC AND SCHOLASTIC DATA ON THE HicH AND Low ANXIETY GROUPS i 
= ITER EEE ITT 
ANXIETY GRroUPs 


IrEM 
i MUM" 20 ES TN UTE = RUE EURO 1 DAS TEEN 


Scholastic Aptitude Test 


(SAT) 553.5 3 
Mathematic Aptitude Test EE Se a) 589.4 ট্‌ণও 
(MAT) 579.6 602.8 6. 
Actual Grade Average KY Ee i? 5A 
(AGA) 78.43 8.2: +06 8: 
Predicted Grade Average Ui (UTE Ces Te: Tite 
(PGA) 74.82 75.82 74.88 74.77 76.91 74.92 
SIGNIFICANT AND NEAR-SIGNIFICANT COMPARISONS 
CoMPARISON t p* 
Scholastic Aptitude Test HA vs. LA 2.44 OI 
HA, vs. LA1 2.49 006 
HAs vs. LAs 1.00 ‘16 
LA, vs. LAs 1.39 08 
Mathematic Aptitude Test HA vs. LA 2.21 +02 
HA, vs. LA1 2.68 +004 
LA, vs. LAs 1.84 +03 
Actual Grade Average HA, vs. LA1 1.45 08 
ly HA, vs. HAs 1.36 08 
Predicted Grade Average HA vs. LA 1.28 10 
HAs vs. LAs চণ্টাই +05 
LA, vs. LAs } Fr] +05 


LN A MT SEE EE ETE TTT 
* One tail of the distribution of # used. 


correlations for the LA; group are always 
lower, in one instance significantly but not 
in the other, than the LAs group. If, as 
is usually the case, extreme scores on a test 
are less reliable than those away from the 
extremes, then the results for the LA; and 
LA, groups are what one would expect. Such 


an explanation obviously does not explain 
why the HA; Ss are so much more consistent 
than the HAs Ss. These contrasting findings 
lend more support to the hypothesis that the 
high end of the anxiety score distribution 
does not represent a continuum of behavioral 
manifestation. 


TABLE 4 
CORRELATIONAL FINDINGS ON PSYCHOMETRIC AND ScHOLASTIC DATA 


A. Correlation between scholastic and mathematic aptitude test sco! 


res for the high and low anxiety groups. 


HA LA HA: HAs LAs LAs 
Pearson r «037 384 163 —.071 *220 492 
SIGNIFICANT DIFFERENCES BETWEEN GRrouPs 
Caatninntis Ske SrtyEan tt ST TTI 
COMPARISON t FY 
HA vs. LA 3.09 +001 
HAs vs. LAs 3.70 <.oo1 
HA, vs. HAs 1.31 +09 
LA vs. LAs 1.85 ‘03 


B. Correlation between achieved and predicted grade average for the high and low anxiety 


Pearson r ‘531 *455 


HAS MSU SEE TTR 
+687 397 *447 -495 


groups. 


HAs LAs LAs 


SIGNIFICANT DIFFERENCES BETWEEN GROUPS 
IGN Ee  ——— TT 


COMPARISON 


HA, vs. LAs 


EE UE OIE SHE UT 
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ANXIETY AND GROUP 
=~, INTELLIGENCE ‘TEST Scores ! 


In one of the classes (N=—88), it was possi- 
ble to give the Henmdn-Nelson Test of 
Mental Ability, college level. A 20-minute 
time limit was utilized. The correlation 
(Fig. 2) between anxiety and intelligence 
test score was +.209, which was significant 
at the .05 level. The most interesting feature 
of the scatter diagram is the fact that the 
6 sudents with the highest intelligence test 
scores invariably have a low anxiety scare. 
However, it is not true that those with the 
lowest intelligence test scores have the highest 
anxiety scores. 


20 15 10 5 1 
ANXIETY SCORE 


35 
HIGH 
Fic. 2. SCATTERGRAM SHOWING RELATION BETWEEN 
ANXIETY SCORES AND HENMON-NELSON 
‘TEsT Scores 


3০ 25 


ANXIETY SCORE AND 
REACTIONS TO FRUSTRATION 


The questionnaire on “habitual reactions 
to frustration” is one which has been used 
by Waterhouse and Child (4). Aside from 
a total “interference” score, the questionnaire 
can also be scored so that the different facets 
of reaction to frustration can be categorized 
(4). Table 5 shows the correlations between 
the anxiety score and the various scores de- 
rived from the frustration questionnaire. In 
interpreting the data in Table 5 it should be 
Kept in mind that the “over-all interference” 
score is probably the most reliable, since it 
is the measure that is based on the most 
questionnaire items. ‘The correlations are 
based on 62 Ss who happened to be used in 
both this and the Waterhouse-Child study. 
‘The data rather clearly demonstrate a rela- 
tion between test anxiety and degree of inter- 
fering responses to frustration. However, 
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, the data are not revealing as to the causal 
connection between the two. 


Discussion 


One of the main problems arising from 
this study concerns the high end of the 
test-anxiety distribution of scores. Specifi- 
cally, the question is why the predicted re- 
lationships do not obtain in a HA, vs. HAs 
comparison, but do obtain in a LA; vs. LAs 
comparison. One explanation involves the 
assumption that HA, and HAs Ss differ 
not in strength of their anxiety responses 
but in the ways in which they defend them- 
selves against recognition and expression of 
such responses. One might expect, for ex- 
ample, that while the HA, S is aware of 
his anxiety responses in the test situation— 
an awareness of self which interferes with 
appropriate awareness of the stimulus ma- 
terials—the HAs S experiences less of such 
self-awareness but makes other types of re- 
sponses which also have an interfering effect. 
A clinical example might make this line 
of reasoning clearer. Two patients may both 
have experienced strong hostile feelings to 
their therapists shortly before a particular 
therapeutic hour. Once the hour has begun 
patient A finds his “mind is a blank” and he 
has little to talk about. Patient B continues 
to be aware of his hostile feelings but strives 
to avoid expressing them. In both cases 
the effect of the different defenses is inter 
ference with functioning. If after the thera 
peutic hour one were to give the two patients 
a questionnaire designed to measure the 
strength of their hostile feelings towards their 
therapist, one might find that patient B gets 
a higher score than patient A. ‘Their “true’ 
scores might not be different. These examples 


TABLE 5 
CoRRELATIONS BETWEEN TEST ANXIETY AND 
“HaABrrUAL REACTIONS TO FRUSTRATION” 
(N=62) 


ScoRE a) ' 
BeBe Ee EE MMO ST 


Anxiety vs. 
Over-all interference score 47 .0I 
Preoccupation and rehearsal 36 ‘0 
Counteraction 27 +05 
Aggression 29 05 
Pessimism 48 0% 
Self-aggression 23 «05.19 
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are given merely to suggest that the differ- 
ences between HA, and HAs Ss may be a 
difference in defense mechanisms. Since both 
HA; and HAs Ss are presumably in a state 
of strong drive, one would expect differences 
in learned defense mechanisms to become 
manifest. In the case of low drive Ss (LA; 
and LAs) defense mechanisms are not as 
likely to be evoked. The possibility can- 
not be overlooked, however, that in some 
cases a low anxiety score might also be re- 
lated to the need for defense. 

In general terms, there appear to be two 
related problems: (a) the relationship be- 
tween strength of drive and adequacy of 
defense, and (2) the relationship between 
strength of drive and choice of defense. By 
approaching the problem of test anxiety 
from the standpoint of the nature and 
strength of defense mechanisms, it may be 
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possible to explain individual differences more 
adequattly than is now the case. 

One other important implication of the 
present study can,be given as a quotation 
from an earlier one (1): “It is questionable 
whether intelligenice test scores adequately 
describe the underlying abilities of individuals 
high anxiety drive in the testing 
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I. L. Frustration and 
An experimental 


ASSOCIATIVE CLUSTERING DURING RECALL: 


~ JAMES J. JENKINS AND WALLACE A. RUSSELL 
9 / University of Minnesota 


UcH human aor is inextricably 
M associated with verbal processes. 

Adequate theoretical accounts of 
such behavior cannot be expected until the 
role of language is better understood. ‘This 
understanding is in itself a long-range goal, 
to be gained by careful analysis of the com- 
Plexities of language and the assiduous gath- 
ering of basic empirical data. ‘The prelimi- 
nary study reported here was undertaken as 
a step in this direction. 

Investigations of verbal behavior have fre- 
quently encountered the intricate problem of 
context. ‘This problem, of course, may be 
analyzed into a large number of factors. 
One aspect which has received attention is the 
tendency for words to appear in meaning- 
fully related clusters even in the absence of 
the usual syntactically structured communica- 
tion situation. 

Bousfield, for example, has noted clustering 
of words during the production of discrete 
or individual words (1, 2) and has dealt 
with this phenomenon in experimental set- 
tings. In a recent experiment (3) he showed 
that a randomized list of words drawn from 
four categories (animals, vegetables, names, 
Professions) tends to be recalled in clusters 
of related (i.e, same category) words. He 
postulates a “relatedness increment” of habit 
strength to account for the clustering. 

The writers have also observed tendencies 
for discretely produced words to appear in 
groups or clusters. This typically occurs 
even when experimental instructions require 
the subject to say individual words and 
avoid sentences, phrases or counting. 

Among the possible determinants of clus- 
tering as observed in these experiments is 
simple word-association strength. In the pres- 
ent study an effort was made to determine 
the extent to which clustering during recall 
is a function of such associations. 

. Word-association techniques have a long 
history of use in psychology. Typically a 
stimulus word is provided by the experi- 

1This study is of 5 
verbal behavior ne SoS UE or 
Minnesota, ‘The series is being sponsored by the Office 


of Naval Research (Contract No. NSonr 66216) under 
its policy of encouraging basic research. 


menter (E) and the subject (S) is asked 
to respond with the first word that occurs to 
him. Commonality of response has been 
so pronounced for certain stimulus words 
that it has been possible to develop cultural 
norms from which one can predict individual 
responses with fair accuracy (6, 7, 8). The 
frequency with which a particular stimulus 
word is followed by a given response word 
is considered to be an index of the associative 
strength of the paired words within the 
norm group. The predictive utility of this 
index when associations are elicited in some- 
what different situations is not well known. 
There is some evidence that objects or pic- 
tures substituted for the stimulus words will 
evoke responses similar to those made to the 
stimulus words in the test (5). However, 
the generality of these associative phenomena 
When the stimulus is produced by S himself 
rather than by E has not been systematically 
investigated. 

During the recall of discrete words, S$ 
might be expected to respond to his own 
verbal production as if these stimuli origi- 
nated from an external source. It might be 
hypothesized that the associative phenomena 
noted in the classical word-association test 
Would occur during the recall of word lists 
containing associatively related words. The 
clustering of words during recall thus would 
be expected to be, at least partially, a function 
of culturally determined associative strengths. 

Four hypotheses emerge from this line of 

inking. First, associative pairs should occur 
more frequently during recall than nonsys- 
tematically selected word pairs. This amounts 
to saying that word pairs known to occur 
With high frequency in word association 
tests will appear more often than randomly 
determined pairs. 

Second, reverse associations should occur 
more frequently than nonsystematically de- 
termined pairs. ‘That is, the response wor 
of a strong association would be expected 
through its common occurrence (perhaps in 


+ Varied sequence) with its stimulus word in 


everyday language to have some tendency 
to elicit its own stimulus word. ‘This shoul 
make the frequency of response-stimulus 
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pairing somewhat greater than random pair- 
ings. 

Third, forward associative pairs should 
occur more frequently than reverse associative 
pairs. Stimulus words in many association 
tests are selected because they show high 
frequencies of association with a given re- 
sponse. The presence of the stimulus-re- 
sponse order in a word list often implies that 
associations in that direction are greater than 
in the reverse direction. Little systematic 
research has been done with the frequencies 
of reversed associations since occasions for 
measuring such associations have seldom 
arisen. It would be expected that on the 
average forward associations would be at 
greater strength than reverse associations. 

Fourth, persons who show high common- 
ality of response (6) in the typical free 
association situation should demonstrate as- 
sociative clustering in recall to a greater ex- 
tent than persons who show low common- 
ality. A high commonality index for an 
individual indicates the presence of many 
popular associative bonds. This should lead 
to a stronger tendency for such an individual 
to recall appropriate pairs of words. 

The first three of these hypotheses were 
tested in the framework of the present ex- 
periment. 


PROCEDURE 


The procedure in this study was similar to Bous- 
field's (3) with the exception that the word list used 
was made up of randomly presented stimulus and 
ERO words from the Kent-Rosanoff association 
est, 

The pairs of stimulus and response words were 
selected from the list primarily on the basis of fre- 
quency. It was necessary that neither the stimulus 
Word nor the response word of any pair be the same 
as the stimulus or response of any other pair. It 
was felt that a list of approximately 50 words would 
be neither too difficult nor too easy for the recall 
task. The 40 most frequent pairs in. Schellenberg's 
(7) normative data for college students were 
selected, and subsequent eliminations on the basis of 
overlapping stimulus and response words reduced 
the list to 24 pairs. ‘The lowest frequency pair oc- 
curred 288 times in Schellenberg’s 925. Ss. In those 
cases where the same pairs appeared in the test in 
reverse order (e.g., black-white, white-black) the 
Pair with the highest frequency was the pair an- 
alyzed as a forward association in the experiment. 
The words were randomized and the list was 
checked to avoid the contiguous appearance of any 
5; of words in the forward stimulus-response 

Er. 
Table 1 lists the pairs used. ‘The number follow- 
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ing ENE indicates its position in the random- 
» ized list. ', 

The wdtd list was presented to two gropgs of Ss. 
Group 1 (N=39) was an introductory class in lab- 
oratory psycholbgy. Group 2 (N=62) was .an ad- 
vanced class in the psychology of individual differ- 
ences. The two classes were chosen for independent 
replication. 

The Ss were told that they were participating in 
a formal research project. After they were provided 
with sheets of composition paper, they were given 
the following instructions: 

I am going to read a rather long list of words. TI 
want you to listen carefully and when I am through 
we will see how many you can remember. 


TABLE 1 
KENT-RosANOFF PAIRS UsED IN EXPERIMENT * 


STIMULUS RESPONSE STIMULUS RESPONSE 
Table (37) Chair (17) Eagle (24) Bird (11) 
Man (30) Woman (18) Lamp (33) Light (32) 
Mountain (1) Hill (21) Cottage (22) House (4) 
Black (36) White (12) Ocean (45) Water (7) 
Mutton (44) Sheep (16) Long (29) Short (3) 
Slow (46) Fast (6) Square (37) Round (38) 
Rough (25) Smooth (40) Butter (20) Bread (8) 
Carpet (5) Rug (47) | Lion (13) Animal (26) 
High (14) Low ** (27) Bed (35) , Sleep (43) 
Sour (41) Sweet (34) Tobacco (2) Smoke (9) 


Scissors (42) Cut (10) 


Cabbage (23) Vegetable (28) 
eS Lss Blossom (15) Flower (39) 


Hard (19) Soft (48) 


# Number in parentheses refers to position of the 
word in the randomized list. 

#* In class 1 this was misread as lion so that in effect 

this class had only 23 pairs from the Kent-Rosanoff list, 


The order in which the words are given or recalled 
is not important, but the number you will be able to 
recall is. ‘That is, you can remember the words in 
any order as long as you remember as many as possible. 
Since the list is long, you are not expected to remember 
all the words. Just do the best you can. I will ex- 
plain the exact procedure for the recall test as soon 
as I have finished the list. Are there any questions? 

Listen carefully and remember all the words you 
can: here is the list. (Here the list was read at the 
rate of approximately one word per second.) That 
ends the list. Now take the piece of lined paper and 
a pencil. Do not write anything. When I give you 
the signal start writing as many of the words as you 
can remember. Write down the left-hand column 
of the paper. Put one word to a line, and if you 
complete the left hand column, start down the right- 
hand side with a second column. At regular intervals 
draw a line beneath the last word 
Do this clearly and then go right 
page. Make a clear separate line every 
down the words in any order 


you bave 
on down the 
time I say that. Write 
that they occur to you. 

Any questions? Ready, go! 

After working five minutes at the recall task, Ss 
were asked to raise their hands if they had produced 
any words in the preceding 30. seconds. ‘They then 
resumed the recall task immediately. This question 
was repeated every 30 seconds until no hands were 
raised. In the first group this occurred at seven and 
one-half minutes. Analysis of the data for both 
groups was accordingly based on this time. 


«< 
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In order to create a serious experimental atmos- 


Phere, the proceedings of the entire seffion were’ 


Iecordetand this fact was brought to the attention 
of the Ss.2 ) + 

‘The, results of the recall test were analyzed for 
(a) the number of responses, (&) the number of 
forward associations, (c) the number of reverse asso- 
ciations, and (d) the number of arbitrary, non- 
systematic pairs. 

Each occurrence of a stimulus word which was 
followed immediately by its response word was 
called a forward association. Each response word 
Which was followed immediately by its stimulus 
Word was called a reverse association. Arbitrary 
Pairs were defined as those instances in which a 
stimulus word was followed immediately, not by its 
Own response word, but by the response word of the 
Pair succeeding it in Table 1 (eg, table-woman, 
man-hill, etc.). There seemed no reason to expect 
systematic associations between words so selected. 
It was felt that such arbitrary pairs would provide 
an estimate of chance pairings. 


REsuLTs 


‘The major results relative to the hypotheses 
to be tested are presented in Tables 2 and 3. 

The first hypothesis was that forward 
associative pairs would occur more frequently 
during recall than would arbitrarily selected 
Word pairs. ‘This proved to be the case. For 
class 1, the mean number of associative pairs 
Was 3.41, while the mean number of arbitrary 
Pairs was 0.26. Using a t test for related 
measures this difference proved to be signifi- 
cant far beyond the .oor level of confidence. 
‘The corresponding differences for class 2 
reached a similar high level of confidence. 
It is obvious that in this situation associative 
strength is a factor influencing the clustering 
of words. 

‘The second hypothesis was that reverse 
associative pairs would occur more frequently 
than arbitrary pairs. Here again appropriate 
¢ tests proved the mean differences to be sig- 
nificant far beyond the .oor level in both of 
the classes tested. 

‘The third hypothesis was that forward 
associations would occur more frequently 


TABLE 2 


MEAN AND STANDARD DsviatioN oF RerEvANT 
VARIABLES IN CLAsSs 1 


VARIABLE 


Mean SD 
Forward Associati 
Ssociations 41 E 
Reverse Associations Et 552 
Arbitrary Associations 0.26 0.44 
Total Words Recalled 24.64 5.83 


2 Recordings on Audograph disks are available on loan 
from Writers, 
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TABLE 3 


MEAN AND STANDARD DEVIATION OF RELEVANT 
VARIABLES IN CLASS 2 


VARIABLE Mean SD 
Forward Associations 3.61 2.53 
Reverse Associations 2.47 2.23 
Arbitrary Associations 14 ‘3I 
Total Words Recalled 23.59 7.25 


than reverse associations. In class 1 this 
difference was in the expected direction but 
Was of only borderline significance (t=181, 
‘05<P<.I0). In class 2, however, the cor- 
responding difference yielded a t of 3:37 
Which, of course, is significant beyond the .or 
level. Taken together, it seems reasonable 
to conclude that the third hypothesis is also 
confirmed. 

‘The importance of associative strengths is 
clearly evident when the combined forward 
and reverse associations are considered. In 
class 1 there are 6.26 such associations on the 
average and 6.08 in class 2. Since each asso- 
ciation consists of two words, it may be seen 
that these associations account for slightly 
more than 50 per cent of all words recalled. 

During the analysis of the data for class 1, 

it became apparent that there were sex differ- 
ences in the frequency of forward associa- 
tions. ‘This difference in frequency was sig- 
nificant at the .02 level, with females showing 
the greater number of associations. This 
Was associated with a higher absolute level 
Of total word production of females, although 
differences in total production between the 
sexes did not reach a high level of signifi- 
cance (p=.10). In class 2, however, differ- 
ences in total production reached significance 
at the .or level while the differences in 
number of associations showed only a slight 
Predominance in favor of the females 
(.10<p<.20). Taken together, the results 
rom the two classes would seem to warrant 
the conclusion that the females recalled sig- 
nificantly more words and produced signifi- 
cantly more forward associations than the 
males. 

It is, of course, possible that the sex differ- 
ences in forward associations are a direct 
result of the fact that the females recalled 
more words and thus had greater opportunity 
to produce associations. However, it may 
Observed that in class 2, where the difference 
in total production is greater, the difference 
in associations is less significant than in 


' 
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class 1. This seems to imply that the rela- 


) 


determine whether or not differences in asso- 
ciations would persist when there were no 
differences in total production, an analysis 
of sex differences was made with the number 
© of words recalled held constant at the level 
| of the S recalling the fewest words (this 
{amounted to 15 words in class 1 and 10 words 
© jn class 2). In class 1 this procedure almost 
eliminated any differences in associations 
between the sexes (.50<p<.60), but in 
class 2 the females still showed a significantly 
greater number of associations (P=01). 
While combined probabilities would convinc- 
ingly support the conclusion that females 
produce more associations even when total 
Word production is held constant, it would 
seem safest, in the absence of replication, to 
state this only tentatively. 


Discussion 


While the sex differences in associative 
“clustering were not anticipated, their appear- 
ance is perhaps explicable. Schellenberg (7) 
has shown that for the Kent-Rosanoff word 
list female college students show a signifi- 
cantly greater commonality of response than 
do male students. If our fourth hypothesis 
(not tested in this experiment) is correct, the 
sex differences found here would be expected. 
‘This hypothesis states that persons who show 
high commonality of response should demon- 
Strate associative clustering in recall to a 
greater extent than persons who show low 
commonality. Studies are now under way to 
{examine in detail the relationships between 
commonality of response and associative clus- 
tering in recall. 
UY While it should be possible to manipulate 
average association strengths by using groups 
Of students with different commonality in- 
dices, this is not the only way in which asso- 
ciative strength might be varied. Another 
approach would involve the use of special 
«Word lists in which the response words were 
those known to occur at relatively low fre- 
quencies. For example, a list using the same 
stimulus words as those used here but sub- 
 Stituting secondary or tertiary response words 
1 for the Primary response words should 
«accomplish this end. With the reduction in 
Average associative strength, the amount of 
associative clustering should be reduced. 


a 
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ASSOCIATIVE CLUSTERING DURING RECALL 


tionship is not a perfect one. In order to’ 
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Of UE it is recognized that associative 
clusteritg is but one of many factogs deter- 
mining the order of recall. In ourprotocols 
the effects of seria order, clang associations, 
etc. were obvio Nevertheless, in this 
situation it can be seen that once the S has 
recalled a stimulus word, the probability that 
a culturally frequent response will follow is 
far above chance. The fact that an S$ so 
responds to his own verbal production is of 
clear relevance to current formulations (4) 
which stress the importance of response-pro- 
duced stimulation in behavior determination. 


SUMMARY 


‘Two psychology classes recalled a word list 
comprised of stimulus and response pairs 
from the Kent-Rosanoff word list. The 
words were presented in random order. Both 
groups showed a highly significant tendency 
to recall the Kent-Rosanoff pairs together and 
in the stimulus-response sequence. Reversed 
associations (recall in the response-stimulus 
sequence) occurred significantly more than 
chance pairings but significantly less than the 
forward sequence. Females recalled more 
words and produced more forward associ- 
ations than males. In one class females pro- 
duced more forward associations even when 
total production was held constant. 

The results are interpreted as demonstrat- 
ing that associative strength is a factor in 
word clustering during recall. 
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of Attitude, Thurstone states as a major 

requirement for attitude scales that the 
scale values of statements be independent of 
the position held by the judges who do the 
initial categorization: 


| his influential study The Measurement 


If the scale is to be regarded as valid, the scale 
Values of the statements should not be affected by 
the opinions of the people who help to construct it. 
‘This may turn out to be a severe test in practice, but 
the scaling method must stand such a test before 
it can be accepted as being more than a description 
of the people who construct the scale. At any 
rate, to the extent that the present method of scale 
construction is affected by the opinions of the readers 
Who help to sort out the original statements into a 
scale, to that extent the validity or universality of 
the scale may be challenged (19, p. 92). 


‘The first research study of the Thurstone 
assumption was carried out by Hinckley (8) 
on attitudes toward Negroes. Opinion state- 
ments were categorized by two groups of 
white judges, one with anti-Negro attitudes 
and the other with pro-Negro attitudes, and 
by a group of Negro judges. Scale values 


1 The present study, the first of several on the topic 
of judgmental phenomena and scales of attitude measure- 
ment, was done as part of a coordinated program of 
research on opinion and attitude change being conducted 
at Yale under a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation to 
whom acknowledgement is gratefully made (cf. Hov- 
land, C. I. Changes in attitude through communication. 
J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1951, 46, 424-437). The 
writers wish to express their appreciation to the follow-. 
ing: Prof. E. D. Hinckley, for supplying us with the 
statements used in his original study; Dr. Bennett B. 
Murdock, Jr., for supervision of the extensive coding 
operation; Dr. William Bevan, Jr., for making arrange- 
ments for securing Ss in five different Georgia colleges; 
O. J. Harvey, Johnnie Davis, and Charles Shedd, for 
assistance in the administration of schedules; Harvey 
Davis, for help in the preparation of the stimulus 
materials; Miss Lorraine Scrivenor, for assistance in 
tabulations; and Drs, L. W. Doob, I. L. Janis, H. H. 
Kelley, and F. D. Sheffield, for editorial suggestions 
during the preparation of the manuscript. The warm 
cooperation of Dean Laurence Snyder in facilitating ad- 
ministrative arrangements is also gratefully acknowledged. 


were determined by the method of equal- 
appearing intervals. Hinckley found that the 
average scale values for the two white groups 
were highly correlated (r=.98) despite their 
difference in attitude on the issue and that the 
scale values for the anti-Negro white judges 
were also closely correlated with those for the 
Negro judges (r=.93). On the basis of these 
results Hinckley concluded that “the scale 
which we have constructed for measuring 
attitude toward the social position of the 
Negro is not influenced in its measuring 
function by the attitudes of the subjects used 
in the construction” (8, p. 293). Substantially 
similar results were obtained in a later study 
by Pintner and Forlano (14), who used the 
Attitude toward Patriotism scales which had 
also been derived by the method of equal- 
appearing intervals. 

That the attitudes and opinions of the 
judges have no effect on the placement of 
items is in sharp conflict with the results of 
studies in the fields of perception and judg- 
ment. These studies indicate that judgments 
are greatly influenced by motivational and 
attitudinal factors operative at the time. Thus 
in the studies by Asch, Block, and Hertz- 
man (2) where subjects judged photo- 
graphs, political figures, professions, and 
slogans along such dimensions as intelligence, 
honesty, and social usefulness, judgments 
were made “in accordance with an under- 
lying attitude of acceptance or rejection.” 
Other studies indicate that category intervals ©‘ 
are directly affected by attitudinal factors. As 
long ago as 1914 Fernberger (7) showed that 

anges in attitude bring about changes in 
the range of judgments of equality, hence in 
the size of category intervals. A series of’ 
studies by Volkmann (20), Rogers (16), and 
McGarvey (13) showed that category intervals 
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are caused to expand or shrink by the experi- 
mental introduction of anchoring agents 
beyond or within the scale and that “anchor- 
ing can be achieved by appropriate verbal 
instructions, without the use of anchoring 
stimuli” (21, p. 287). 

Displacement of judgments along a scale 
seems a general phenomenon when the 
stimuli carry strong social and personal value. 
For example, Cartwright found that the S's 
estimation of equivalence of statements was 
affected by his own position. “The size of 
the range of equivalence related to a ‘radical’ 
and to a ‘conservative’ differed, depending 
upon S’s own political attitudes” (3, P- 195). 
«For the radical S, the judgments of ‘radical’ 
extend 7.5 units while the judgments of 
‘conservative’ extend 10 units. For the con- 
servative S, on the other hand, the judg- 
ments of ‘radical’ extend 8.5 units, while the 
judgments of ‘conservative’ extend only 52 
units” (3, Pp. 189). 

In studying the response of Negro youth 
to the social value placed on light skin color, 
Johnson (10) found a tendency for self-rat- 
ings to be a shade or more lighter than they 
appear to the tester. ‘This was shown even 
more definitively in the study by Marks (12) 
who matched each Negro S’s skin color with 
an objective hue. ‘The tendency was to dis- 
place one’s own coloring as much as objective 
fact allowed in the direction of the desired 
norm of light brown. A dark individual, 
rating himself close to average, would dis- 
place individuals lighter than himself to 
lighter than average categories. In contrast, 
a light individual would judge the majority 
of the group as dark. While the relative 
position of each S is kept the same by differ- 
ent raters, the absolute position varies from 
Tater to rater. 

It is interesting to note that in Cartwright's 
study the Ss were more discriminating in 
accepting items at their own end of the scale, 
and lumped together items at the extreme 
opposite to their own stand, while in the 
study of Marks the displacements of items 
(skin color) were in the direction of the 
desired skin color. It is apparent that the 
‘direction of item displacement will depend 
Upon both the stimulus material and the 5s 
motivation in relation to it. 

More recently Hinckley himself, in col- 
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laboration with Rethlingshafer, added further 
substalitiating evidence of the effect of the 
judge’s own attitude upon his Judgments. 
Starting with the general assumption that 
“men judging heights of men on a scale of 
short to tall would be influenced in their 
scale values by their own heights” (9, Pp. 257), 
these investigators found that “the judgment 
of the average height of all men is influenced 
by the height of the man making the judg- 
ment. The ‘meaning’ of the social value 
terms of ‘short’ and ‘tall’ is in part determined 
by the height of the judge. The ‘egocentric’ 
influence is also controlled by the objective 
facts, particularly in judging the extreme 
heights” (9, Pp. 262). 

Thus we have the paradox that some lead- 
ing texts in social psychology say in the 
chapter on perception and judgment that 
judgments are greatly affected by the indi- 
vidual’s attitudes and motives, while in the 
chapter on scaling methods they state that 
judgments of the meaning of items are 
unaffected by the position of the judges who 
do the sorting. Analysis of prior attitude 
scale studies suggests a possible explanation 
for the discrepancy: the utilization of too 
narrow a range of individuals, with the con- 
sequent elimination of the extreme Ss who 
would show variation and displacement of 
judgments most clearly. In the Pintner and 
Forlano study, the question may be raised as 
to whether intense personal involvement was 
achieved on the issue of patriotism during the 
thirties, and the authors report that “No 
group could be called unpatriotic” (14, P. 41). 
In the Hinckley study (8), on the other hand, 
considerable personal involvement in the issue 
would be expected, particularly on the part 
of the Negro judges. But the report suggests 
that here again the range may have been 
unintentionally narrowed by a procedure he 
intended only to eliminate “careless” subjects: 


One tendency which revealed itself in the sorting 
of the subjects was the bunching of statements in 
one or more piles to the apparent detriment of the 
other piles. ‘This phenomenon of bunching at the 
extremes was noticed in the case of certain of the 
white subjects, but was especially noticeable in the 
Negro subjects. Since the 114 statements are dis- 
tributed with fair uniformity over the entire scale, 
marked bunching is a sign of careless sorting. If 
more than a fourth of the statements are assigned to 
any one pile, it will leave less than three-fourths to 
distribute over the remaining ten piles. Further- 


« 
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more, the individual who sorts the statements in 
this fashion often ignores some of the pile) com- 
pletely. On\she assumption that this bunching was 
due to poor discrimination and carelgssness every 
case having 30 or more statements in ‘any one pile 
was automatically eliminated jrom consideration, 
and the results were not recorded (8, p. 283) .2 


From the studies of judgment cited above 
it would be predicted that this piling up of 
statements in certain categories by some of 
the white Ss and, in a more noticeable Way, 
by the Negro Ss may be due to the effect of 
the Ss’ strong attitudes on the topic. It may 
be that by eliminating these Ss the investi- 
gator eliminated, at the same time, those who 
had the most accentuated attitudes on the 
issue. It is interesting, in connection with this 
hypothesis, that even after all Ss placing 30 
or more statements in any category were 
eliminated, there was still “a slight tendency 
for Group I, which is prejudiced against the 
Negro, to judge a given statement to be more 
favorable to the Negro than Group II [favor- 
able to the Negro] judged it” (8, p. 293). 


PRosLEM 


‘The previous studies of the Thurstone scale 
do not appear to the writers to have fully 
settled the issue of whether or not scale values 
are affected by the attitude of the judges, 
since there does not appear to be sufficient 
evidence that adequate representation was 
made of Ss at the extremes, with intense in- 
Volvement in the issues being judged. We 
were, therefore, interested in reinvestigating 
the problem under conditions which would 
provide the maximum opportunity for the 
operation of the types of factors which have 
been found important in the field of percep- 
tion and judgment. It is hoped that such a 
study will be a contribution to a rapproche- 
ment between the areas of judgment and of 
attitude measurement. 

Accordingly, the Hinckley experiment was 
duplicated using attitudes toward Negroes, 
but with means of insuring that the Negro 
and pro-Negro white judges were not selected 
in any way which might exclude those with 
the strongest attitudes on the issue, as we 
thought possible with the Hinckley procedure 
of climinating individuals who Placed 30 or 
more items in any one category. Moreover, 
checks were incorporated to evaluate his in- 


2 Italics ours, 
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ference that such individuals were “careless.” 

‘On the assumption that the set of 114 state- 
ments used by Hinckley represents a wide 
range of positions, with some clearly pro and 
others clearly con, and that a large number 
are of a neutral character, a favorable situ- 
ation exists for studying how internal factors 
such as motives and attitudes affect the place- 
ment of the rather unstructured and am- 
biguous middle-position statements. The 
literature on judgment and perception cited 
earlier clearly suggests the general hypothesis 
that the position of a judge on an issue in 
Which he has strong personal involvement 
will constitute an “anchor” for his judgments, 
Whether or not his attitude is specifically 
called for in the instructions. ‘The specific 
hypotheses for the present study may be 
stated in summary form as follows: 8 

I. Judges with extremely pro or con atti- 
tudes will show a tendency to concentrate 
their placement of items into a small number 
of categories. 

Il. Judges with an extreme position and 
strong personal involvement will be highly 
discriminating in accepting items at their 
Own end of the scale. They will correspond- 
ingly display a strong tendency to lump 
together statements at the end of the scale 
Which they reject. ‘The former tendency can 
be described as a raised threshold of accept- 
ance and the latter as a lowered threshold for 
rejection. 

Il. A greater degree of displacement will 
Occur for the “neutral” items and a smaller 
degree for the sharply defined pro and con 
statements at the extremes. 

In less technical terminology these hypothe- 
ses state that individuals with strong personal 
involvement will tend to see issues pretty 
much “in all black or white” rather than 
with fine distinctions, and that statements 
even mildly critical of their position will be 


© These hypotheses are formulated in relation to the 
Placement of items in Categories along a scale pre- 
scribed by the experimenter. Such scales and categories 
may be referred to as “imposed” scales and “imposed 
Categories. We have also extended these hypotheses 
by allowing each S to define his own scale by choosing 
the number of categories he personally considered 
necessary to distinguish the different positions in the 
1ssue. Results using these methods, obtained in con- 
Junction with the present experiment, will be reported 
in a separate paper, 

Studies in addition to those already cited which bear 
On our hypotheses include 1, 4, IT, 15 and 17. 
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judged to be more hostile by them than by 
more neutral individuals. 


MeTHop 


Procedure 


The problem presented above requires a design 
satisfying the following: (a) a topic which has 
strong personal involvement for Ss chosen to rep- 
resent the pro or con stand on the issue, (&) clear 
differentiation of Ss with respect to their position 
on the issue, (c) administration of the judging task 
without giving any hints that an attitude study is 
involved, and (d) checks to determine whether 
heavy concentration of statements in any category 
is due to “carelessness.” For these reasons, the 
Attitude Toward Negro scale was considered to 
be the most appropriate topic, and through the 
kindness of Professor Hinckley we were able to 
secure the original 114 statements he used concern- 
ing the social position of Negroes. These statements 
had been selected to include the entire range from 
very favorable to very unfavorable on the issue and 
to be distributed in a fairly representative Way over 
the range. 

The prime consideration in each step of the 
procedure was that all means be taken to insure 
careful and uniform administration to relatively 
small groups of Ss in each session and to be certain 
that Ss understood the instructions at each point. 
In every case the experiment was administered by 
graduate assistants who had been thoroughly briefed 
concerning the procedure, who had themselves car- 
ried out the instructions under close supervision, 
and who had in most cases practiced the procedure 
On a trial group. A special point was made to 
select administrators who would appear to Ss to be 
“one of them.” ‘The groups were kept small in 
number whenever possible, in order that adminis- 
trators could easily but unobtrusively observe 5s 
while instructions were being carried out. On the 
whole the sorting was administered in large rooms, 
chiefly in laboratory space, in order to give each 5 
ample room to spread out the statements before him. 

Categorization of items. The first task for the 
Ss consisted of sorting the statements into piles. 
Each of the 114 statements was mimeographed on 
a 3X5 in. card. ‘To facilitate later tabulation, 
an arbitrary code number unrelated to the content 
of the item was assigned to each statement an 
stamped on the back of the En No টড asked a 
question concerning any possible connection 
tween the neath nl the code number. Asa 
further precaution, the cards were shuffled before- 
hand so that S would not be able to get an idea 
about the exact number of statements. It was 
thought that the knowledge of the exact number 
of statements might tempt him to divide the total 
number of cards by the number of categories to 
give him a fixed guide for the number to be as- 


+ Signed to each category. 


Deliberately, no mention of attitude measure- 
ment was introduced in the instructions until the 
sorting phase was completed. It was only a! 
the sorting was completed by S$ that instructions 


aiming to tap his attitude on the issue were intro- 
di , To insure this, the instructiongpertaining 
to sorting and those requiring the checking of 
S's particular stand on the issue were put on differ- 
ent sheets, and those relating to the attitudinal aspect 
were not passed out until the sortings were com- 
pleted. This temporal sequence was employed in 
line with our basic hypothesis that, whether or not 
the attitude of Ss was explicitly activated, the Ss 
would reveal it in their behavior when faced with 
appropriate stimuli. 

After receiving the envelope containing the 114 
statements, Ss were given the appropriate instruc- 
tions for sorting. The instructions for the actual 
procedure of sorting were identical with those used 
by Thurstone and Chave (19), Hinckley (8), and 
others. The §s were given 3 to 4 minutes to read 
the instruction sheet. The administrator then read 
the following instructions aloud. 

You are given a number of statements expressing 
opinions in regard to the social position of Negroes. 
These cards are to be sorted into different piles. 

You will find it easier to sort them if you look 
over a number of cards, chosen at random, before you 
begin to sort. 

You are given eleven cards with roman numbers on 
them: 1 Il, Il, IV, V, VI, VIL, VIN, IX, X, XI. 
Please arrange these before you in regular order. Under 
Card I, put those statements which are most unfavorable 
in regard to the social position of Negroes. Under Card 
XI, put those statements which are most favorable in 
regard to the social position of Negroes. Under each of 
the other 9 cards, between I and XI, put those statements 
which correspond to that step in the 11 piles. 

This means that when you are through sorting you 
will have 11 piles of statements arranged in order 
from I, the lowest, to Xl, the highest. 

Use your judgment as to where each statement should 
be placed in the 11 piles. Do not be concerned about 
the number of cards in each pile. 

When you are through sorting, please put a rubber 
band around each of the 11 piles of cards, placing the 
numbered card on top of each pile. 

If you complete the sorting before others, please remain 
quietly in your seat until final announcements are made 
by the experimenter. 


After the appropriate instructions for sorting were 
read aloud, the administrator answered any ques- 
tions concerning the sorting to be sure that instruc- 
tions were understood. Administrators were, how- 
ever, cautioned not to use examples relating to 
Negroes to clarify the instructions. For example, 
as an instance of a very unfavorable statement 
on an issue, administrators used “Organized religion 


4 Probably for this issue, it would have been preferable 
to use I as the favorable and XI as the unfavorable 
end. The few sortings done by Negro Ss under indi- 
vidual supervision showed a tendency to switch I to 
the favorable end unless reminded that I represented 
the unfavorable end. Therefore, special care was taken 
in the experimental sessions (especially with Negro Ss) 
to repeat several times that I was the unfavorable, XI 
the favorable end of the scale. To provide maximum 
comparability we conformed to Hinckley’s use of I. 
as the most unfavorable end. A small number of §s 
consistently reversed the two extremes and these data 
were recopied in the standard direction. 
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is the greatest single detriment to the advancement 
of civilizntion in the world today”; or, as)an ex- 
ample of avery favorable statement on an issue, 
“Organized religion is the only’hope for the salva- 
tion of the world.” L 

‘When the instructions for sorting were clear to 
the Ss, the sorting began. Dufing this time, the 
administrator distributed rubber bands to each S 
and performed other tasks so that he would be in 
a position to see that each S§ was conscientiously 
performing the task according to instructions, with- 
out seeming to be observing the placement of 
specific cards. The sorting process consumed about 
55 minutes. The Ss were reminded to remain in 
their seats and keep their cards with them until all 
Ss had finished sorting. 

Obtaining the judges own attitudes. ‘The second 
instruction sheet, which concerned the Ss’ agree- 
ment and disagreement with the piles of statements 
they had sorted, was then distributed. After sorting, 
the following instructions were given for the pur- 
pose of tapping Ss’ attitudes on the issue. 


Now that you have completed the sorting of cards 
into piles, pick up that pile of cards which comes 
closest to your view on the issue (that is, the 
social position of Negroes). On the numbered card 
on top of that pile, please write the word “agree.” 
After writing the word “agree” on this pile, Please 
Write one of the following to indicate the degree of 
agreement with that pile: (a) “very strongly,” (b) 
“strongly,” or (c) “mildly.” 

Now pick up that pile of cards which is most ob- 
jectionable from your point of view. On the numbered 
card on top of that pile, please write the word “dis- 
agree.” After writing the word “disagree” on this 
pile, please write one of the following to indicate the 
degree of disagreement with that pile: (a) “very 
strongly,” (b) “strongly,” or (c) “mildly.” 

When you have completed the above, please replace 
the 11 piles of cards, each carefully separated by its 
rubber band, in the envelope. 

‘This is part of a scientific research Project. The 
results of each person’s sorting will be treated as 
scientific data and will be confidential. 


Check on the “carelessness” hypothesis. The chief 
purpose of the next procedural step was to have the 
Ss estimate the proportion of statements which they 
judged to be “very unfavorable,” “unfavorable,” 
“neutral,” “favorable,” and “Very favorable” to 
Negroes to determine whether or not there would 
be general correspondence between actual propor- 
tions of cards sorted into various piles and the 
SS’ estimates of these proportions when the cards 
were out of sight. This step is critical for the 
Problem at hand. If there is a general correspond- 
ence between the patterns of these percentages filled 
in by S§ without the actual sight of the objective 
piles he has made and the actual Proportions into 
which he sorted the cards, the explanation for dis- 
Proportionately large piles (of 30 or more state- 
ments) as due to “carelessness” appears inadequate. 
Correspondence between the actual Proportions in 
the piles and the Percentages filled in by Ss at a 
later time would indicate a consistency in evalua- 
tion of the stimulus material at two time intervals 
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which would not be expected if the sorting were 
casual and random. 

The estimates of sortings were obtained after all 
Ss had replaced the statements in their envelopes. 
The administrator passed out a 3X5 in. card to 
each S individually so that he could check to be 
sure that the sorted piles were in the envelopes. ‘The 
administrator explained the task orally as follows: 

Now that you have sorted the statements into piles 
in terms of their stand regarding Negroes, please 
estimate the percentage of statements which in your 
judgment were “very unfavorable” to Negroes, “un- 
favorable” to Negroes, “neutral,” “favorable” to Negroes, 
and “very favorable” to Negroes. Write the per cent 
for each of these stands printed on the card from 
“very unfavorable” to “very favorable” in the appro- 
priate space under the column headed “%, of state- 
ments regarding Negroes.” ‘The five percentages which 
you write should add up to 100%. You will note 
that there is a question at the bottom of the card to be 
answered on the back, I believe the other items are 
self-explanatory. 


Supplementary attitude measurement with white 
judges. It was important to have a clearer differen- 
tiation of groups than that afforded by the rather 
crude list of six statements used for this purpose by 
Hinckley. In the case of Negro Ss, the intensity 
of agreement and disagreement with the piles of 
statements they had sorted and the obvious attitude 
of Negro Ss sufficed. But for the white Ss, a further 
check on their attitudes was obtained by adminis- 
tration of the Likert Negro Scale 5 as the final step 
in the session. ‘The scale was not administered to 
Negro Ss because discussion with Negro pretest 
Ss revealed a strong animosity toward filling out 
a form prepared entirely from the white point of 
View. In fact, some Negro Ss spontaneously re- 
marked that the statements to be sorted were pre- 
pared from the white standpoint. 


Subjects 


The final procedure presented above was decided 
upon after pretesting on both white and Negro Ss 
(N= 100). Ten Ss made the sortings individually 
under close supervision with the view of getting 
detailed hints for the procedure. 

The main concern in the selection of the final 
experimental Ss was to insure groups of Ss who 
Would represent differentiated segments on the 
scale ranging from an extremely favorable position 
to an extremely unfavorable position in regard to 
the issue of the social position of Negroes. For 
this purpose, groups and institutions were selected 
Which would insure a likelihood of obtaining such 
differentiated positions on the scale. 

Negro groups. It followed that Negro Ss should 
be used, to represent the pro end of the scale. 
total of 103 were used. Fifty-four were enrolled 
as graduate students or were attending the summer 
session at the University of Oklahoma. ‘These more 
mature Negroes may be taken as the most self- 
consciously pro group in this study. Since these 
individuals were attending the University in the 


© See LixeRrT, R. A technique for the measurement of 
attitudes. Arch. Psychol., N. Y., 1932, No. 140. 
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year following the Supreme Court decision ending 
segregation at the University, they had a sense of 
mission and an accentuated identification:as mem- 
bers of their group. Many were brought to the 
university by the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, which has encour- 
aged Negroes on the campus to form active social 
groups. As a group, these students had had more 
actual contact with discrimination practices than 
the younger Negro Ss. 

The younger group of Negro Ss was made up 
of 49 undergraduates at a state university for 
Negroes; hence, their age and educational level are 
lower than that of the University of Oklahoma group. 
While segregation and awareness of anti-Negro 
feeling had been a part of their life, they had grown 
up largely in a Negro environment. Since this uni- 
versity is also located in a Negro community, this 
relatively “sheltered” condition is continued in 
academic life. 

White groups: 1. Pro-Negro. Because validity de- 
rived from the stands taken in actual life was the 
desired criterion governing selection of subject 
groups, two small groups of white Ss who had 
actually participated in pro-Negro activities were 
chosen. Members of these groups, totaling 19, had 
been among the leaders in local campaigning at the 
University of Oklahoma (by student polls, news- 
paper work, etc.) for an end to segregation. One 
group was selected by the director of the YMCA 
as among those individuals who were thus active. 
Another group had been organized around this 
issue. ‘Thus, for these very pro-Negro white Ss, 
personal information as well as details of the stand 
of their groups were available. 

2. “Average” subjects. Here results from a num- 
ber of different colleges throughout the South were 
secured. These included two in an area in south- 
eastern Oklahoma popularly known as “Little 
Dixie” In general, students attending these schools 
are from a lower socioeconomic level than those 
attending the state university. The educational level 
of the area is relatively low. Affiliation with funda- 
mentalist religious groups is common. The students 
in these colleges are, for the most part, preparing 
to become teachers. From one, 53 Ss were chosen 
from classes in elementary English. From the 
other, 58 students, who had not been exposed to 
a in either psychology or sociology, were 
used. 

Three colleges and universities from the state of 
Georgia were also secured. Sixty-four Ss were ob- 
tained, distributed about equally through the three 
institutions. In all, 194 white judges were usec. 

3. Anti-Negro subjects. It was hoped to secure 
a group of strongly antiNegro Ss. The major 
difficulty in finding strongly anti-Negro Ss lay in 
the fact that no groups organized strictly around 
such a stand were available. Further, pretesting re- 
vealed a strong tendency on the part of college stu- 
dents to express more liberal attitudes than would 

“ probably have been expressed at the time of the 
original Hinckley study. A number of such Ss 
Who were believed to be somewhat less liberal on this 
issue were obtained from living units at the Univer- 
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sity Oklahoma. But it finally appeared necessary 
to use the Ss in the total white sample,Who ex- 
pressed ‘the most antiNegro attitudes gn the eval- 
uation cards and om the Likert questionnaires. 


. 
RESULTS 


Categorization Of Statements by Various 
Groups 


One method of analyzing any differences 
between the major groups of Ss in the degree 
to which items are displaced is to determine 
the number of statements placed in each of 
the eleven categories. Results on these dis- 
tributions are shown in Fig. 1 for (a) Negro 
Ss, (b) strongly proNegro white Ss (leaders 
in the anti-segregation movement), and 
(c) “average” white Ss from six Southern 
colleges. ‘To permit comparison of the 
results for the last group with those ob- 
tained by Hinckley, his procedure of climi- 
nating all individuals placing 30 or more 
statements into any single category was also 
studied. Data are also presented for a group 
of 17 Ss who appeared to have the most anti- 
Negro attitudes within the white group. 
These 17 Ss had indicated disagreement with 
the pile of statements most favorable to 
Negroes and had markedly anti-Negro Likert 
scale scores (below 50). 

Tt will be observed that the Negro group 
shows a heavy piling up of statements in the 
extreme categories, indicating displacement 
of neutral statements to the extreme position. 
This displacement is particularly noticeable 
for category I at the anti-Negro end, a posi- 
tion with which these Ss strongly disagree. 
The distribution of responses of the pro- 
Negro white group is similar to that for 
Negroes but a little less extreme. ‘The dotted 
line at 30 indicates the frequency which 
Hinckley used to eliminate Ss. Over three- 
fourths of the Negro Ss and two-thirds of 
the pro-Negro white Ss would be eliminated 
by applying the Hinckley criterion. 

The data for the average white group show 
considerably less piling up at the ends. When 
the Hinckley elimination procedure is fol- 
lowed the distribution is relatively flat. ‘The 
differences in the distributions for the Negro 
and average white are highly significant 
statistically. 

The results for the anti-Negro Ss are not 
strikingly different from those for the average 
white 5s. But it will be noted that as com- 
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pared with the white Ss they tend to how a 
slightly\greater tendency to concentraik items 
at the positive end of the ssale. 


Scale Values for the Various Criterion 
Subgroups ©) 

Another method of studying displacement 
of items is to investigate the distributions of 
scale values obtained for the various sub- 
groups. These are the data on which Thur- 
stone, Hinckley, and others base their main 
case for the validity of their scaling proce- 
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HINCKLEY CRITERION 
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ANTI- NEGRO WHITE SUBJECTS 


dure. Inspection of the original 114 items 
reveals that all of the statements are not 
equally appropriate for white and Negro Ss. 
For example, items like “I would not patron- 
ize a hotel that accommodates Negroes” or 
“My lack of contact with the Negro makes 
it impossible for me to pass judgment as to 
his social position” are not as relevant to 
Negro Ss as to whites. But it was possible 
to find 11 items which seemed equally appro- 
priate for the Negro and white populations, 
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and which were approximately equidistant in 
the original Hinckley scaling. Scale values 
were then found for each of these items for 
each of the present groups, using the conven- 
tional Thurstone procedure. The cleven 
items were all used in the final forms of the 
Scale of Attitude toward the Negro.® ‘They 
are numbered 5, 6, 10, and 16 in Scale A, and 
1 2, 3; 5, 8, 9, and 15 in Scale B. 

The distributions of scale values for these 
eleven items derived from the responses of 
the various groups are presented graphically 
in Fig. 2. For comparison, the scale values 
reported by Hinckley are given. It will 
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Values obtained for these items by Hinckley (8) 
are included for comparison. Number of Ss in each 
group is the same as in Fig. I. 


be seen that there is considerable simi- 
larity in the scale values for the average 
White Ss (with the Hinckley procedure of 
eliminating those with 30 or more statements 
in any category) and the scale values orig- 
inally found by Hinckley. The correlation 
between the two sets of scale values is .96 (11 
items). But the values for the strongly pro- 
Negro white judges and for the Negro judges 
do not correspond at all to those obtained by 
Hinckley. The distributions of the Negro 
groups show the majority of the items 
bunched up at the extreme anti-Negro end 
of the scale (in line with the results of Fig. 1). 
‘The items which are neutral for Hinckley's 
group and for our “average” white Ss are 
displaced by the Negro judges to the ex- 
tremes, principally to the anti-Negro end. 
The distribution of scale values for the pro- 
Negro white Ss is similar to that for the 

6 HinckL Ey, E. D. Atttiude toward the Negro, Scale 


No. 3, Forms A and B. (L. L. Thurstone, Ed.) Chicago: 
Univer. of Chicago Press, 1930. 
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Negro bss but again not quite as extreme. 
The results for the anti-Negro Ss alsé show 
a tendency for neutral items to be ‘displaced 
toward the @xtremes, but in their case some 
displacement is also noticeable toward the 
proNegro end. 


“Carelessness” 
Results 


It will be recalled that Ss who placed 30 
or more statements in any single pile were 
discarded by Hinckley on the grounds of 
carelessness. ‘To obtain a check on this ex- 
planation for the large number of our Ss who 
Placed this number of statements in the ex- 
treme position piles, after the sorting was 
completed and the cards placed in their 
envelope, a question was asked concerning 
the Ss’ impressions of the percentage of the 
statements which were “very unfavorable,” 
“unfavorable,” “neutral,” “fairly favorable,” 
and “very favorable” to the Negro. From 
these data we have evidence that the Ss who 
placed a large number of their cards in the 
extremely unfavorable categories may really 
have perceived the statements in that way and 
did not place them there through carelessness. 
The data are presented in ‘Table 1 to show 
the difference in the evaluations of the num- 
ber of unfavorable statements in the list 
among Ss who placed less than 30 statements 
at the anti-Negro end of the scale, among 
those who placed between 30 and 59, and 
among those who placed 60 or more in this 
category. The Ss who placed a greater number 
of statements in the anti-Negro category were 
definitely more inclined to believe that there 


TABLE 1 


PERCENTAGES OF STATEMENTS CONSIDERED “VERY 
UNFAVORABLE” OR “UNFAVORABLE” TO NEGROES 
BY INDIVIDUALS PLACING VARYING NUM- 

BERS OF STATEMENTS IN CATE- 

GoRY I (ANTI-NEcro) 


as an Explanation for the 


PRECENTAGES MAKING VARIOUS EsTI- 
MATES OF UNFAVORABLENESS OF ITEMS 


PER CENT OF AMONG INDIVIDUALS WHo PLACED 
LEAS UDGED Se TTL FEST ET 
“VERY UN- LESS THAN30 30'T059 60 OR MoRE 
FAVORABLE” OR ITEMS IN ITEMS IN ITEMS IN 
“UNFAVORABLE”. Car. I Car. I Cari l 
(N=1139) (N=05)  (N=34) 
60 or over 22.7 51.5 79.4 
40-59 55.5 39.0 17.7 
Less than 40 21.8 9.5 2.9 
X£=43:3 
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) 
were a high number of unfavorable state- ] 


ments’ in the list. ‘The chi-square }alue for 
the distributions is 43.3, which gives a proba- 
bility value of considerably less?than .oor. A 
very high degree of relationship is not to be 
expected in view of the fdct that Ss had not 
been given any prior intimation that they 
would be required to make such a judgment. 
For the entire group of 258 Ss on whom the 
relevant information was available, a corre- 
lation of .32 was obtained between the per- 
centage of statements considered “very un- 
favorable” and “unfavorable” and the num- 
ber of cards placed in the extreme anti-Negro 
category. This correlation is significantly 
different from zero at considerably less than 
the .oor level. These data suggest that Ss 
Who put a large number of statements into 
the extreme category do so not because of 
carelessness but because they actually perceive 
the statements differently. 


Discussion 


‘The results just presented clearly support 
the three principal hypotheses investigated. 
Even though judges are not asked to state 
their own attitudes, the position of the judge 
on the issue does influence in a significant 
Way his categorization of the items. The 
displacements are away from the individual's 
own position, supporting the notion that 
those with extreme positions are more selec- 
tive in the statements they will accept at 
their own end of the scale (their “threshold 
of acceptance” is raised), and more inclined 
to reject items which are at variance with 
their position (their “threshold of rejection” 
is lowered). ‘The degree of displacement is 
greatest for the items in the middle of the 
scale, in line with the hypothesis that “neu- 
tral” items are more ambiguous” and less 
well structured, and hence are more readily 
Subject to the personal interpretations of the 
judges. 

‘The present data do not indicate whether 
the distortions and displacements are caused 
by the fact that individuals with extreme 


7 Edwards (5) has called attention to “lower Q 
values at both extremes of the scale and higher Q 
values toward the center of the scale” (p. 163). On 
the basis of this tendency Edwards concluded “Clearly, 
then, we have evidence to indicate that the scale and 
Q values of items sorted by the method of equal- 
appearing-intervals are not independent, that “neutral” 
items are relatively more ambiguous than items at either 
extreme of the continuum.” (Italics ours.) 
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positions lack the ability to discriminate be- 
tween adjacent items at the opposite extreme, 
and hence place them in the same category, 
or whether they reflect variations in the 
judge’s interpretation of the total scale and 
the magnitude of category intervals. On the 
surface, the second alternative is supported 
by the study of Ferguson (6) who found no 
differences in the distributions of paired com- 
parisons for judges with differing attitudes 
toward war. But in the light of the present 
results a question is again raised as to the 
magnitude of differences in attitudes of his 
contrasted groups of judges and in the degree 
of their involvement in the issue. During 
the thirties, when the study was done, it is 
likely that variation in attitude toward war 
may not have been very pronounced, and 
Ferguson himself states that it was impossible 
“to secure any groups favorable toward war” 
(Pp. 116). The data of the present experiment 
suggest that it is quite likely that the effects 
are specific to methods of absolute scaling 
(the second alternative), since the rank 
orders of the items for the pro and con judges 
are very similar. An experiment is currently 
underway specifically on this problem, in 
Which the Attitude toward the Negro issue 
is again used with Negro Ss in an attempt to 
see whether the items which are bunched 
together with the equal-appearing interval 
method are clearly differentiated with the 
method of paired comparison. 

On the basis of the present study it appears 
quite likely that the startling difference be- 
tween the present results and those of 
Hinckley is due to his elimination of the 
extreme cases. When his elimination proce- 
dure is followed and the sample restricted to 
white Ss, there is a close correspondence in 
results even though 20 years have elapsed 
since his original study. 

Evidence against the explanation of the 
results as due to “carelessness” comes from 
several sources. ‘The data already presente! 
indicate that those who placed a large num 
ber of the statements in the extreme anti 
categories judged at a later time that more © 
the items had been unfavorable to Negroes. 
Further evidence comes from another study 
done in conjunction with the present one in 
Which Ss were allowed to use as many or 25 
few categories for sorting as they deeme 
necessary to distinguish among the items on 
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the issue. The Ss who placed a large num- 
ber of items in the extreme categories under 
the present instructions used fewer categories 
to express shades of opinion and again placed 
a large number in the extreme categories. A 
different type of evidence is the lawful nature 
of the phenomenon. It is the very subgroups 
with extreme positions (determined either 
by their own attitude statements or by their 
assignment to a criterion group) who place 
the large number at the extremes, and the 
items they displace are those in the middle 
of the scale (the more ambiguous items). 
Our results do, as Thurstone (19) had 
clearly anticipated, raise serious questions as 
to the use of the method of equal-appearing 
intervals on issues where strong attitudes are 
involved. Further research is needed to 
determine whether under these conditions a 
single scale is involved for the different 
groups of judges or whether distinctive scales 
will be required. A Guttman or Lazarsfeld 
type of analysis will be required to answer 
this question (18). Even if a single scale is 
involved, great care will be required in the 
selection of judges, since their position may 
influence the scale values obtained. Obtain- 
ing an unbiased sampling of positions may 
constitute a difficult practical problem, since 
on many issues attitudes are related to edu- 
cational and socioeconomic status. It may 
therefore be very difficult to secure repre- 
sentatives of all positions among those who 
are well enough educated and have sufficient 
sophistication to carry out the difficult task 
of categorizing the items. 
. From the present results there emerges an 
interesting possibility for developing a be- 
havioral, “projective” method of attitude 
assessment through study of the way an indi- 
vidual sorts statements on an issue. If the 
tendencies found in the present experiment 
for individuals with extreme positions to 
bunch up the statements at the extremes are 
found for other issues, it may be possible to 
assess the attitude of an individual without 
ever asking him his opinion but by relying 
entirely on the way he distributes his judg- 
ments. Individuals with more or less neutral 
attitudes would be expected to space their 
judgments rather evenly over the entire 
range, those at the pro end would tend to 
reject neutral items and hence pile them up 
at the anti end, and those with anti attitudes 
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would Wace them at the opposite end of the 

scale. Ak indicated previously, one may even 
carry this technique a step further by not 
using a fixedenumber of categories, but by 
deliberately letting the individual establish a 
scale of his own With whatever number of 
categories he sees fit. ‘Then the extension or 
constriction of the scale he establishes, the 
number of categories he uses, the crowding 
or neglecting of certain categories, and the 
direction of concentration of items may all 
provide useful indices for analysis of the way 
the individual “perceives” the issue. In such 
a technique one would obviously want to 
insure the inclusion of a large number of 
ambiguous and unstructured items since these 
will be the ones which are more conducive 
to displacement. In another study done in 
conjunction with the present experiment, 
investigation has been carried out along these 
lines and the results will be reported in a 
forthcoming paper. 


SUMMARY 

1. Investigation was made of the apparent 
discrepancy between studies in the field of 
judgment, where the position of the individ- 
ual on an issue affects the nature of his judg- 
ments, and those in the field of attitude 
scaling, where it has been reported that the 
scaling of statements is independent of the 
judge's stand on the issue. 

One possible hypothesis for the discrepancy, 
based on an analysis of the original studies, 
was that prior experiments had not employed 
Ss with a sufficiently wide range of attitudes 
to represent adequately the strongly involved 
Ss who would be most likely to show the 
distortions and displacements typically ob- 
tained in the field of perception and judg- 
ment. Accordingly, every effort was made 
to secure samples of Ss who were deeply 
involved in the issue about which the items 
to be judged were written. Attitudes toward 
the social position of the Negro furnished an 
issue on which strong personal involvement 
could be secured, particularly on the part of 
Negro Ss. The materials to be judged were 
the 114 statements originally used by Hinck- 
ley (8), and his instructions and procedures 
were duplicated. In addition to Negro 
judges, groups of white Ss with known pro- 
Negro attitudes, “average” white Ss, and a 
small group of anti-Negro whites, were em- 
ployed as judges. 
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2. It was found that Negro Ss fo mili-, 


tantly pro-Negro white Ss tended fo place a 
disproportionate numberof statements in the 
extreme categories, in line with the predic- 
tions from judgment theory that individuals 
with strong attitudes tend to see issues in 
“black and white” and displace neutral state- 
ments to the extremes. The numbers of 
statements assigned to the various categories 
by “average” white Ss are much more 
uniform. 

3. Scale values for 11 statements spaced 
rather evenly over the entire scale in Hinck- 
ley’s study were compared for each of the 
major groups. ‘The distributions of scale 
values for the Negro and pro-Negro white.Ss 
were compressed at the anti-Negro end of 
the scale, with a small number at the other 
extreme. Those for the “average” white Ss 
were spaced more evenly throughout the 
range in a manner closely approximating the 
distribution found by Hinckley. Anti-Negro 
Ss tended to displace neutral statements to the 
extremes, particularly toward the pro-Negro 
end. 

4. ‘The results support the notion that part 
of the discrepancy in results between the 
present study and those of previous experi- 
menters may be attributable to the representa- 
tion of a greater range of attitudes. In the 
experiment of Pintner and Forlano (14) on 
attitude toward patriotism it is likely that 
there was considerable homogeneity in posi- 
tion and perhaps insufficient personal involve- 
ment. In Hinckley’s study the procedure of 
eliminating Ss who placed 30 or more state- 
ments in any category may have eliminated 
the individuals with the strongest attitudes 
on the issue. His procedure would eliminate 
the majority of our Negro Ss and many of 
our pro-Negro white Ss. 

5. The disproportionately large number of 
sortings in the extreme position does not 
appear to be due to carelessness, as thought 
by Hinckley. Evidence against this explana- 
tion is the fact that Ss who put a large num- 
ber of statements in the extreme anti-Negro 
categories expressed the opinion on a ques- 
tionnaire after the cards were removed that a 
high proportion of the statements were un- 
favorable to Negroes. Further evidence is 


the lawful regularity of the phenomenon 
obtained. 
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6. The implications of the present results 
for procedures used in the construction of | 
attitude scales are discussed. 
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perceived world of the psychotic differs 

in many respects from that of the nor- 

mal individual. ‘The nature of such a differ- 
ence, however, remains largely a matter of 
conjecture. ‘This is not surprising when we 
consider that our knowledge of the perceptual 
reactions of the average person has not yet 
reached the stage of systematic formulation 
and reliable predictability. Despite the tenta- 
tive nature of our theories concerning the 
affective and conative determinants of nor- 
mal perceptual response, we may nevertheless 
profit from such investigations into the per- 
ceptual behavior of psychotic individuals as 
| seem warranted by available knowledge and 
techniques. Indeed, the parallel study of 
perceptual processes in normal and psychotic 
individuals may advance our knowledge of 
both. It is the purpose of the present investi- 
gation to determine whether one such process, 

Perceptual defense, operates in schizophrenics 

in a manner similar to that manifested by 

normal observers. 
‘The term perceptual defense has come into 

Use as interpretative of the elevated visual and 

auditory recognition thresholds of observers 
| for unpleasantly-toned stimulus words (3, 6, 
9, 10, 13). An attempt to place this clinically 
oriented concept within the general frame- 
Work of reinforcement theory has been 
attempted by several writers (8, 9). Other 
investigators (5) have suggested that the 
higher duration thresholds of taboo words 
can be explained in terms of their relatively 
low frequency of occurrence without refer- 
ence to defense mechanisms. 

In a previous experiment, one of us dis- 
covered that male and female observers 
selected from a college population exhibited 
significantly higher thresholds of visual recog- 
ition for emotionally-toned words than they 
nD did for neutral words of the same length (6). 

Howes and Solomon (5) have questioned 


Te seems to be little question that the 
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the interpretation of these findings in terms 
of avoidance behavior by arguing that the 
taboo words employed in the study had lower 
frequency listings in the Thorndike-Lorge 
tables (12) than did the neutral words, and 
hence might be expected to require longer 
exposure for accurate recognition. They fur- 
ther point out that the presence of both male 
and female experimenters, as well as the for- 
mality of the experimental setting, might 
have inhibited prompt veridical report by the 
observers. 

For reasons elaborated elsewhere (7), these 
objections do not necessarily invalidate the 
proposition that observers have greater diffi- 
culty recognizing taboo words than they do 
neutral words. We planned the present ex- 
periment both to check this assumption and 
to compare the recognition behavior of nor- 
mal and schizophrenic observers presented 
with neutral and taboo words under condi- 
tions of tachistoscopic exposure. 


METHov 


Subjects in the experiment were 20 firemen 
employed in Tuscaloosa, Alabama, and 17 institu- 
tionalized males, diagnosed as schizophrenic, from 
Bryce State Hospital in ‘Tuscaloosa. Observations 
were made in the local fire station at which the 
firemen were employed and in a room made avail- 
able to us at Bryce State Hospital.> By using only 
male observers (0s) with a male experimenter (E), 
and by conducting the experiment in a familiar and 
informal setting for both groups of Os, we hoped 
partially to eliminate embarrassment or diffidence 
as factors contaminating the fidelity of verbal report. 

To control in so far as possible the effect of 
word frequency on recognition, we selected neutral 
words from the Thorndike-Lorge tables which had 
approximately the same frequency of occurrence as 
the taboo words employed. As an index of fre- 
quency, we took the average of the Lorge magazine 
and Lorge-Thorndike semantic counts. ‘The words 
used in the experiment are listed in Table 1. Each 
word was typed evenly in capital letters on a roll of 
cash-register paper which was mounted in a Har- 
vard tachistoscope so that the words could be ad- 
vanced seriatim into the viewing field. ‘The pre- 


2 The authors are grateful to Dr. ‘Toombs Lawrence 
who very kindly extended the use of Bryce Hospital 
facilities for a portion of this investigation. 
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exposure and exposure fields were eqflatea for, 


brighthess, the value of each being approximately 
40 foot-andles as measured by a Weston Master 
Il exposure meter. ‘The Os’ level of brightness adap- 
tation thus remained relatively constant throughout 
the experimental session. Thresholds of recogni- 
tion were determined by presenting each word 
initially for .or second and then at durations in- 
creased successively by .or-second intervals until it 
‘Was reported correctly. Threshold determinations 
for three trial words were included to accustom 
the Os to the apparatus and to allow a leveling of 
practice effect. The order of the neutral and taboo 


TABLE 1 


STIMULUS WoRDs AND THEIR THORNDIKE-LORGE 
FREQUENCIES LISTED IN THE ORDER 
OF PRESENTATION 


FREQUENCY 


Worn * 
eater II.5 
raped 15.5 
fatty 10.0 
belly 38.0 
needy 16.5 
anvil 7.5 
whore 2.0 
zebra 6.0 
Kotex ** 1.0 
mumps 4.5 
stoke 9.0 
penis ** 1.0 
tripe 4.0 
bison 4.5 
filth 8.5 
decoy 4.0 
bitch 1.0 


* The taboo words are in italics, 

** These words were not listed in the tables and 
were arbitrarily assigned the same frequency as the 
least common of the taboo words. 


Words followed the random order previous 
by McGinnies (6), and the same [5 wed ং 
employed in order to make results of the two experi- 
ments comparable. Assuming that increments in 
Perceptual acuity due to practice are approximately 
linear following the three trial measurements, we 
EE a the order of presentation distributes 
ie benefits of practice almost 
ls and tha loo words. RL ERG 
t Was impossible to secure a homogeneo! 
of patients. We wished to eliminate i ho tad 
undergone electroconvulsive therapy, but since this 
treatment is inaugurated almost immediately in the 
case of most admissions, our sample included ten 
Patients with a history of electroshock. None, how- 
ever, were undergoing this form of treatment at 
the time of the experiment. Of the 17 patients 
selected as Ss, II Were diagnosed as dementia 
Praecox paranoid, six as dementia praecox catatonic. 
The two groups, firemen and schizophrenics, 
were fairly well matched with Tespect to age and 
education. Average age of the firemen was 31 
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years, of the patients 32 years. The firemen had 
completed an average of 10.5 grades, while the 


schizophrenics had a mean educational attainment | 


of 9.3 grades. 
REsuULTs AND DiscussioN 
Recognition Thresholds 
‘The firemen, who constituted a control 


group in the present study, displayed the pre- 


dicted tendency toward higher recognition 
thresholds for the taboo words as compared 
with the neutral words. Although not as 
pronounced as the difference reported by 


McGinnies in the case of college students, the © 


trend in the present study yielded a ¢ of 2.16 
and justifies rejection of the null hypothesis 
at better than the .05 confidence level. A 
similar finding was obtained for the patients, 
the difference here giving a ¢ of 3.19; signifi- 
cant beyond the .o1 confidence level. Results 
for all Os are presented in ‘Table 2. In view 


TABLE 2 


THRESHOLDS OF RECOGNITION IN MILLISECONDS OF 
ALL OBSERVERS FOR THE NEUTRAL 
AND TABOO WoRrps 


(Tests of significance of differences are included.) 


GRouP NEUTRAL  TABoo t Ly 
Controls 67.6 75.8 2.16 <.05 
Patients 99.1 116.6 3.19 <.0r1 


of the fact that Thorndike-Lorge frequencies 
of occurrence were balanced for all words, the 
Present findings are embarrassing to the post 
tion taken by Howes and Solomon (5); who 
maintain that the concept of perceptual avoic- 
ance can be replaced by a response probability 
factor. 

Further inspection of the data reveals that 
the recognition thresholds of patients for bo 
the neutral and the taboo words were higher 
than those of the normal Ss. ‘The mean dif- 
ferences here were significant beyond the .05 
level of confidence. ‘These findings are con 
sistent with observations by Shakow (11) that 


schizophrenic Ss in general have longer audi- 


tory and visual discriminatory reaction times 
than do nonpsychotic individuals. Other 
investigators (2, 4) have reported that schizo 
Phrenics are sluggish in their cardiovascular, 
respiratory, and metabolic reactions to a nui” 
ber of stimulating agents. It would seem that 
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, certain cognitive as well as autonomic reac- 
tions are retarded in schizophrenia. 

So far as differential thresholds for taboo 
and neutral words are concerned, our psy- 
chotic Os did not differ significantly from 
the normal controls, although their defensive 
behavior was somewhat more pronounced. 
It may be noted, however, that of the four 
reversals of the general defensive trend dis- 
played in the psychotic group, three occurred 
among those six patients diagnosed as “de- 
mentia praecox catatonic.” ‘These patients, 
in other words, showed slightly lower dura- 
tion thresholds for the taboo than for the 
neutral words. As a group, the catatonic 
schizophrenics had lower mean recognition 
thresholds for all words than did the para- 
noids. Breaking down the data for the 
patients in ‘Table 2, we have the paranoid 
group requiring an average of 128.7 ms. 
exposure for recognizing the taboo words, 
103.3 ms. for the neutral words. The cata- 
tonics had a mean threshold of 95.2 ms. for 
the taboo words and 91.5 ms. for the neutral 
words. ‘This observation suggests a further 
experiment in which the recognition behavior 
of individuals diagnosed as catatonic schizo- 
phrenic might be compared with that of 
patients diagnosed as paranoid schizophrenic. 
One might hypothesize that the magnitude of 
Perceptual defense to taboo words as well as 
absolute level of recognition for both neutral 
and taboo words would be greater in the case 
of schizophrenics with paranoid tendencies. 


Analysis of Hypotheses 


In order to detect any qualitative differ- 
ences in the development of accurate recog- 
nition by the normal and schizophrenic Ss, 
We recorded all prerecognition hypotheses 
and subsequently grouped them into four 
categories. These categories included (a) hy- 
potheses similar in structure to the stimulus 
Word, i.e., words having two or more letters 
correctly placed; (b) hypotheses unlike in 
structure to the stimulus word; (c) nonsense 
hypotheses, i.e., pronounceable groups of let- 
ters having no dictionary meaning; and (d) 
Perseverative hypotheses, i.e. those repeated 
‘. during successive exposures of a single word. 
“The more striking trends may be stated 
briefly. 

2. Both the normal and the schizophrenic 
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Os forrkpd proportionately more hypotheses 


similar te the neutral stimulus words’ than 
they did to the taboo words. Botfi groups 
gave more unfike and perseverative hypothe- 
ses when guessing at the taboo words. The 
normal Os reported more nonsense hypothe- 
ses to the taboo words than to the neutral 
words, while the schizophrenics reported 
about the same percentage of nonsense hy- 
potheses in both cases. 

&. For all stimulus words, the normal Os 
formulated proportionately more similar hy- 
potheses than did the patients. ‘The schizo- 
phrenics, on the other hand, gave more 
unlike, nonsense, and perseverative responses 
to all words than did the control Os. The 
total number and percentages of responses” 
for all Os falling into the various content 
categories are given in Table 3. 

Since the distributions of the above data are 
such as to render them unsusceptible to 
analysis by the usual statistical techniques, 
they are presented as merely suggestive of 
differences in the development of recognition 
in the two groups of Ss. In general, they 
follow the trends reported in previous studies 
for normal Os (6, 9, 10). 

The tendency on the part of the patients to 
form a preponderance of unlike, nonsense, 
and perseverative responses to both neutral 
and taboo words is consistent with our 
knowledge of the idiosyncratic character of 
psychotic behavior in general. Although few 
studies have been published dealing with the 
recognition aspect of perception in psychotics, 
Angyal (1) bas reported that schizophrenics 
are more prone to omissions and substitutions 
than are normal observers in reporting 
tachistoscopically exposed letters.  Appar- 
ently schizophrenics are guided less by the 
objective features of the stimulus configura- 
tion than are normals; hence they fail to 
utilize the available cues effectively. Their 
tendencies to perceive nonsense words, to see 
words which bear no structural resemblance 
to the stimulus word, and to perseverate in 
wrong guesses all testify to the heightened 
autistic nature of their perceptual behavior. 


Rate of Hypothesis Formation 

One additional finding is of interest, 
namely, the tendency of the schizophrenic 
Os to generate significantly more hypotheses 
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to both the neutral and the taboo wolds than 


did the control Os. ‘This comparisgh is pre- 


sented itTable 4. Not only did the patients 
requires more exposures in order to recognize 
the stimulus words than did the firemen, they 
also engaged in proportidnately more pre- 
recognition guessing than did the latter. One 
might describe this tendency on the part of 
the patients as a relatively greater effort after 
meaning or, alternatively, as evidence for lack 
of “control” in this type of problem situation. 
A striking difference appeared between the 


TABLE 3 
‘ToTAL NUMBER OF HYPOTHESES FOR ALL OBSERVERS FALLING INTO THE SEVERAL CONTENT CATEGORIES 


(Percentages are in parentheses.) 
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olds for the two sets of words, they. 
closer to the normal reaction pattern 
were the paranoid patients. For the neut 
words, the percentage of hypotheses per 
posure for the paranoid schizophrenics y 
32.1, for the catatonic schizophrenics 
In the case of the taboo words, the percenta 
for the paranoid patients was 25.0, for 
catatonics 14.7- It is interesting in 

several instances to note that consist 
gradations of differences exist between the 
paranoids, the catatonics, and the no S, 
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NEUTRAL WoRDs 


GROUP S U N Ss U N 

Controls IOI 5 27 4 86 9 32 
(73.7) (3.7) (19.7) (2.9) (65.6) (6.9) (24.4) 

Patients 213 61 128 77 164 62 106 
(44.5) (12.7) (26.7) (16.1) (40.3) (15.2) (26.1) 


extent of this tendency by the patients in the 
recognition of the neutral and the taboo 
words. Their rate of hypothesis formation 
was significantly less for the taboo than for 
the neutral words, as indicated in Table 4. 
A small but statistically insignificant differ- 
ence in the same direction was noted for the 
normal Os. ‘This relative impoverishment of 
hypothesis formation in the case of the taboo 
words may reasonably be interpreted as fur- 
ther evidence for avoidance of recognition of 
these words. With respect both to thresholds 
of recognition and differential rate of hy- 
pothesis formation, the schizophrenics as a 
group displayed greater resistance to recog- 
nition of the taboo words than did the 
normals. 

Again, we may point out a difference be- 
tween the reactions of those schizophrenics 
classified as paranoid and those designated as 
catatonic, even though the subgroups are too 
small to permit reliable statistical evaluation 
of such a difference. The catatonics volun- 
teered fewer hypotheses relative to the total 
number of exposures of both neutral and 
taboo words than did the paranoids. In this 
respect, as in the case of recognition thresh- 
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These differences are of degree rather than 
of kind, the catatonics falling closer to 
normal range in all instances. In view of 
fact that the prognosis for recovery is 
erally better for catatonic than for paran 
schizophrenics, it is tempting to spec 
that we have discovered a technique for e: 
mating in a quantitative sense the extent 0 
deviation of the recognition behavior 
patients from the normal pattern. 

further research on perceptual differences | 
tween the several diagnostic groups comp! 
ing the schizophrenic syndrome is 
gested by the present findings. 


TABLE 4 


‘ToTAL NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE (IN PARENTHESES) 

OF EXPOSURES ON WHICH HYPOTHESES WERE 

VOLUNTEERED BY ALL OBSERVERS TO THE 
NEUTRAL AND TaAs00 WokDs 


(Tests of significance are indicated.) 


GRoue NEUTRAL ‘TABo0o t 
Controls 137 (10.1) 131(8.6) 1.02 ‘307 
Patients 479 (28.4) 407(20.5) 3.86 
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SUMMARY 

The recognition thresholds of twenty nor- 
mal adult males employed as firemen and 
seventeen schizophrenic male patients in a 
state mental hospital were determined for ten 
neutral and seven emotionally-toned words 
balanced for length and frequency. Obser- 
vations were made under informal conditions 
so as to decrease the possibility of reluctance 
by the Os to report the taboo words. Both 
the normal and the schizophrenic Os showed 
significantly higher thresholds of recognition 
for the taboo as compared with the neutral 
words. The general level of threshold for 
both types of words, however, was signifi- 
cantly higher for the patients than for the 
normal controls. 

Evidence for the more compelling role of 
autistic factors in the recognition behavior of 
the patients was observed in their tendency 
to formulate proportionately more nonsense 
hypotheses, hypotheses structurally unlike the 
stimulus word, and to perseverate in wrong 
guesses. All of the Os showed a greater 
tendency to be guided in their prerecognition 
guessing by the structural characteristics of 
the neutral than of the taboo words. 

‘The schizophrenic Os generated more hy- 
potheses in proportion to total number of 
exposures of both neutral and taboo words 
than did the controls. They volunteered a 
significantly higher proportion of hypotheses 
to the neutral words, however, than to the 
taboo words. ‘Those patients diagnosed as 
catatonic schizophrenic were closer to the 
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OAD patter with respect to thresholds of 
recogniton and rate of hypothesis formation 
than were thosé classified as paranoid 
schizophrenit. # 
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on two major problems, namely the 

distinguishing characteristics of leaders 
and followers and the relationship of differ- 
ential leadership to group functioning. Stog- 
dill (6) has reviewed the major trait studies. 
He reports that 15 or more studies indicate 
that leaders excel nonleaders in intelligence, 
scholarship, dependability and responsibility, 
activity and social participation, and socio- 
economic status. In addition, he reports that 
15 Or more studies indicate that the qualities, 
characteristics, and skills required for leader- 
ship roles are largely a resultant of the de- 
mands of the situation. 

Although Stogdill concludes that “leader- 
ship in one situation does not necessarily 
mean leadership in another,” he also points 
out that studies providing the strongest argu- 
ments for the situational nature of leadership 
also provide the strongest evidence for per- 
sistent and relatively stable leadership and 
nonleadership patterns. 

The apparent inconclusiveness of the re- 
searches reviewed by Stogdill might be 
explained on several grounds. (a) The defi- 
nition of leaders in these studies was highly 
variant and in consequence many of the 
investigators were dealing with different phe- 
nomena. (2) The populations studied were 
highly heterogeneous. Some studies dealt 
with nursery school children, others with 
adolescents and some with adults. (c) The 
situations and the groups in which the leaders 
functioned were highly variant. This sug- 

1 'The studies to be reported in this and other articles 
under the general title of Studies of Group Behavior 
have been carried on by the Laboratory for Research in 
Social Relations at the University of Minnesota under 


grants from the Graduate School; the Coll f Sci 
Are and the Arts; and from the Ceri Corpora 
1. 
2 Members of the Minnesota Labor: il 
GEOR a atory at the time 


BESS studies have focused in general 


gests that leadership be viewed as an aspect 
of group structure. ‘Thus, the leadership role 
is seen as an aspect of the organization of the 
group and of a specific situation. (d) The 
inconclusiveness of leadership studies also 
might be accounted for on the grounds that 
the leadership phenomenon can be explained 
only by the consideration of both personality 
and situational factors. Such an approach is 
suggested by Hemphill (2). 

One way to clarify the disparity between 
the situational and trait explanations of 
leadership would be to study first the differ- 
ential characteristics of different kinds of 
leaders, and second the distinguishing char- 
acteristics of leaders and other group mem- 
bers in groups with highly similar social 
Organizations and operating under highly 
similar conditions. ‘Thus, if a series of groups 
could be studied in which the roles, the 
group purposes, the formal status systems, 
and the shared norms were highly similar, 
then the following problem could be investi- 
gated: Do different kinds of leaders and do 
leaders and other group members differ on 
certain psychological and sociological criteria 
When the group situation is relatively similar? 
‘The opportunity to investigate this problem 
Was afforded in the Village Project of the 
Laboratory for Research in Social Relations, 
since thirteen groups of girls living in a 
university cooperative village interacted in 
situations that in large measure met the above 
specified criteria (1). 


MErHop 


Definition of Leaders, Followers, and Isolates 


Individual girls were seen as playing leadership 
roles in their respective groups if they held the 
office of house president at any time during tie 
academic year (formal leadership), or if they se 
ceived at least one-third or more of the votes ©’ 
their house associates on the second part of the 
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LEADERS, FOLLOWERS, AND ISOLATES, IN SMALL GROUPS 


following question, contained in Sociometric In-, 


ventory Il (administered in May): Name the girls 
who were the outstanding leaders in your house 
during the past school year. Check the ones who 
were most outstanding. Thirty-seven girls were so 
identified. 

Described as isolates were those particular girls 
who appeared in the lowest quartile of at least two 
of the distributions of number of choices received 
on the following sociometric questions: 

Sociometric Inventory I, Question 5. Name the 
girls any one of whom you would like to have as 
a roommate. 

Sociometric Inventory Il, Question 62. Name the 
girls in the village whom you consider as friends. 
b. Check the names of those whom you consider as 
most intimate friends. Section III. List the names 
of those girls in the village whom you can honestly 
say that you like. 

Arbitrarily eliminated from this group of isolates 
were three persons who had already been identified 
as formal leaders and also two girls whose period 
of residence was such as to preclude their being 
mentioned on sufficient criterion questions; a group 
of 23 girls remained. Those individuals identified as 
neither leaders nor isolates, 8r in number, were 
assumed to be followers. 


Comparative Data 


‘The data for some 100 variables were available 
from the administration of several measuring in- 
struments; their nature and source can be indicated 
briefly by the examples listed below: 

1. Age 

2. Scores on Minnesota Personality Scale 

3. Paternal occupation 

4. Peer ratings of contribution to essay contest 
(Sociometric Inventory Il, Section Il): “You have 
recently participated in an essay contest. We are 
interested now in obtaining your estimate of the 
contribution of each girl in your house to this 
project. Opposite each name listed below put a 
check mark in the appropriate column: Contributed 
a Great Deal; Contributed Some; Contributed Little 
or None,” 

5. Satisfaction with Village life. “What are your 
attitudes toward your present residence in the Co- 
operative Village? Be as frank as possible. (a) Do 
you feel proud of, indifferent to, or defensive about 
living here? Elaborate. (2) Would you rather be 
living in a dormitory or sorority? (Yes, No) Ina 
Private home? (Yes, No) If it were possible, in 
your own home?” (Yes, No) ন) 
+6. Self-estimates: physical, motor, emotional, so- 
cial, mental, and personality development and ad- 
Justment. 

Emotional Development and 
each of the following (20 items), rate yourself with 
respect to your associates (on a five-point scale): 
tendency to get angry, although controlled; tend- 
ency to ask others for advice; tendency to Worry; 
ability to see self objectively; ability to accept 
your own blunders without blaming others.” 

7. Participation in family activities: “Referring 


Adjustment. “On 
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to the to general periods of your life mentioned 
below (2g a child, in high school), describe the 
activities In which all or most of the xiembers of 
your family pgrticipated as a group. Encircle the 
appropriate letter: L, a lot; S, some; N, fever at 
all (26 items); discussing topics of general interest, 
not at table; singing‘or playing music together; pic- 
nics; card (bridge, rummy, etc.) or Hoard (check- 
ers, monopoly, etc.) games; visiting at friends’ 
homes, as a family group.” 


REsuLTs 


The analysis of variance technique was 
used in those cases where the assumption of 
homogeneity of variance could be satisfied 
to establish whether or not the differences 
among the three groups of leaders, followers, 
and isolates for any one variable were sta- 
tistically significant. Only those comparisons 
which yielded positive results in the sense 
that the pertinent null hypotheses were dis- 
proved in part or in full will be reported. 


Differences Among Types of Leaders 


Two criteria were used to identify leaders, 
it may be recalled: election to office (formal 
leadership) and being perceived as a leader 
by at least one-third of their associates (in- 
formal leadership). On the basis of these two 
independent criteria, it should be possible to 
identify three mutually exclusive categories 
of leaders: those individuals who are formal 
but not informal leaders; those who are both 
formal and informal leaders; those individ- 
uals who are informal leaders but not formal 
Jeaders. An analysis of the 37 leaders showed 
that there were 24 girls in the first category, 
6 girls in the second, and 7 in the third. 

On only two variables was it possible to 
differentiate among types of leaders. ‘They 
differ in socioeconomic status as indicated by 
paternal occupation classified by the Minne- 
sota Scale of Paternal Occupations (3). The 
differences are significant at the .05 level 
(Table 1). The mean ratings of the three 
groups of leaders are as follows: formal, not 
informal—2.79; formal, informal—2.20; infor- 
mal, not formal—4.28. A difference, signifi- 
cant at the .or level, is found between the 
means of the two groups of informal leaders. 
Those individuals perceived as being leaders 
but who are not formal leaders have fathers 
in the lower occupational classifications. 

Types of leaders differ in their self-esti- 
mates of emotional development (Table 2). 
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TABLE 1 ) 


ANALYSIS QF VARIANCE OF SCORES ON ScALE FOR 
PATERNAL OCCUPATIONS OF THREE GROUPS 


ba) OF LEADERS ? 
3 
SOURCE OF _ DEGREESOF SUM OF MEAN 
Varurion FREEDOM, SQUARES SQUARE 

Between groups 2 15.58 7.79 
‘Within groups 28 51.39 1.84 

‘Total 30 66.97 

F=4.23:7=.05 


‘Those individuals who are both formal and 
informal leaders have a significantly better 
adjustment score (.04 level) than either of 
the other two types of leaders. The mean 
scores are as follows: formal only, 61.82; both 
formal and informal, 55.20; informal only, 
64.00. (The lower the score the better the 
adjustment.) 

All other null hypotheses concerning dif- 
ferences among types of leaders were not 
disproved, even when groups were recom- 
bined in such ways as to afford comparisons 
between all formal leaders and all informal 
leaders, 


Differences Among Leaders, Followers, and 
Isolates 


Certain null hypotheses with regard to 
differences among leaders, followers, and 
isolates and the extent to which they are 
disproved by the present data may now be 
examined. 

Hypothesis: Individuals who play respec- 
tively the roles of leaders, followers, and 
isolates do not differ in the social class with 
which they identify or in the extent of that 
identification. Almost all individuals identi- 
fied with the middle class. Leaders tend to 


TABLE 2 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF SCORES ON SELF-ESTIMATE 
OF EMOTIONAL DEVELOPMENT OF THREE 
GROUPS OF LEADERS 


SOURCE OF DEGREESOF SUM OF MEAN 
VARIATION FREEDOM SQUARES SQUARE 
Between groups 2 242.99 I2I.50 
Within groups 3I 1092.07 33.09 
‘Total 33 1335.06 
F=3.37:#=.05 


W. E. MARTIN, N. Gross, AND J. G. DARLEY 
‘ identify to a greater extent than either fol- 


lowers or isolates with middle-class attitudes. 
(Table 3). No differences exist between 


TABLE 3 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF SCORES ON EXTENT OF 
IDENTIFICATION WITH MIDDLE-CLASS ATTITUDES 
OF LEADERS, FOLLOWERS, AND ISOLATES 


SOURCE OF DEGREES OF SUM oF MEAN 
VARIATION FREEDOM SQUARES SQUARE 
Between groups & 126.83 80.63 
Within groups I3I 1482.50 11.32 
Total 133 1609.33 
F=7.12:9==.01 


followers and isolates. ‘The mean “middle- 
class” scores on the Social Attitudes Scale (5) 
for the three groups are: leaders, 27.65; fol- 
lowers, 25.66; isolates, 25.05. 

Hypothesis: Leaders, followers, and iso- 
lates do not differ in the extent to which the 
members of their respective families, include 
ing themselves, participated as a group in 
family activities prior to entrance into college, 
Individual girls who were leaders indicate a 
greater number and a greater frequency of 
family activities than do either of the re- 
maining two groups, between which there is 
no significant difference (Table 4). The 


TABLE 4 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF FREQUENCY OF FAMILY 
ACTIVITIES OF LEADERS, FOLLOWERS, AND ISOLATES 


SOURCE OF DEcREES OF SUM OF MEAN 
VARIATION FREEDOM SQUARES SQUARE 
Between groups 2 619.27 309.64 
Within groups 113 10,741.31 95.06 
Total IIs 17,360.58 
F=3.26:9=.05 


average scores for the groups are: leaders, 
13.355 followers, 18.47; isolates, 18.28. (The 
score is the number of types af activities In 
Which the individual never engaged.) 
Hypothesis: Leaders, followers, and is0- 
lates do not differ in their estimates of them- 
selves. Leaders are superior, but only wl 
respect to self-estimates of proficiency in # 
variety of motor skills (Table 5). Not even 
for this type of self-estimate, however, Is there 
any difference between followers and isolates. 


LEADERS, FOLLOWERS, AND 
TABLE 5 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF SCORES ON SELF-ESTIMATE 
OF PROFICIENCY IN MOTOR SKILLS OF LEADERS, 
১ FOLLOWERS AND ISOLATES 


SOURCE OF DEGREES OF SUM OF MEAN 
VARIATION FREEDOM SQUARES SQUARE 
Between groups 2 428.97 214.49 
Within groups II3 6275.18 55.53 
‘Total IIS 6704.15 
F=3.86:=.05 


‘The mean scores for leaders, followers, and 
isolates are respectively 44.96, 40.75, and 40.67. 

Hypothesis: ‘There are no differences 
among leaders, followers, and isolates with 
respect to chronological age. While the data 
indicate that leaders are younger than either 
followers or isolates, the fact that the vari- 
ances of the three groups are not homo- 
geneous made it impossible to apply the 
analysis of variance to these data. ‘The mean 
ages are as follows: leaders, 22.3; followers, 
24.2; isolates, 26.5. 


DiscusstoN 


Regarding the three types of leaders, the 
only differences were in the factors of pater- 
nal occupation ‘and self-estimate of emotional 
development. In the former case, the indi- 
vidual who was formally elected to a leader- 
ship position in her group came from the 
higher socioeconomic levels. ‘Those girls who 
Were seen as playing informal leadership roles 
only tended to come from the lower socio- 
economic levels. 

With regard to self-estimate of emotional 
development, the individuals who perceived 
themselves as most mature were those who 
were both formal and real leaders. Whether 
this superiority in self-estimate came as a 
result of recognition as a leader by the group, 
or whether such individuals were actually 
recognized as more mature and therefore 
selected as leaders cannot be determined from 
the data. While it is true that individuals 
Who indicated less maturity in terms of emo- 
tional adjustment were also considered in- 
formal leaders, they did not seem to be able 
to strengthen their positions through official 
elective recognition by their associates. 

‘The fact that leaders, without respect to 
type, identified to a significantly greater 
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« extent ith middle-class standards indicates 
that one, aspect of the leadership role is a 
strong identification with the spdal norms 
which are held in some degree by all the 
group members. ‘That leaders claimed a 
greater experience in family, activities 
throughout precollege life might fdicate that 
such experiences have played a part in the 
development of mature individuals who are 
likely to become leaders. ‘That leaders had a 
higher regard for their own levels of skill in 
various kinds of motor activities suggests 
that the same pattern of motivation and per- 
sonality which leads individuals early into 
active participation and learning in motor 
areas is also likely to put them into active 
roles in group activities that do not directly 
involve motor skills. 

The paucity of significant differences 
among types of leaders and leaders, followers, 
and isolates found in these groups with 
highly similar formal organizations casts 
serious doubt on the trait explanation of 
leadership for the kind of groups studied. 
This conclusion suggests that a more effective 
attack on the problem of the determinants of 
leadership may be found in the role ap- 
proach to leadership (4), or in viewing 
leadership as a part of the organization of 
the group. 

It is necessary to reconsider certain premises 
in the present study. It was assumed that the 
13 groups were of similar origin, organiza- 
tion, and explicit goal, and that their respec- 
tive memberships did not appear to differ 
significantly in certain variables. It was fur- 
ther assumed that the identically named 
roles within the respective groups were socio- 
logically identical as well, and that the indi- 
viduals who played those roles were also 
similar. Hence, in this special case, it was 
believed that leaders could be compared with 
followers and with isolates as individuals 
without regard for the particular group origin 
or context. Only if these assumptions are 
correct can the data support a theoretical 
position that each role, in large part, must be 
specific to the group. 


SUMMARY 


Based on the frequency with which they 
were chosen on several sociometric criteria 
as well as the fact of official recognition by 
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election to office, the total Sopulzele of a 
midwestern university cooperative village 
consisting’ of 13 residence® units was divided 
into three groups: leaders, followers, and 
isolates. A study was then made of the dif- 
ferential characteristics of the individuals in 
these group3 with data on some 100 variables. 
Leaders were found to be superior to both 
isolates and followers with respect to the 
degree to which they identified with the 
standards of the middle class (the class with 
Which practically all the individuals in the 
village identified), the frequency with which 
the families of the respective girls participated 
as a whole in certain kinds of activities prior 
to entrance into college, and self-estimates of 
proficiency in motor skills. It was concluded 
that a group was more likely to recognize as 
a leader the individual who conforms most 
closely to the standards of the group, who has 
had most experience in the intimate group 
life of the family and who regards herself as 
proficient in motor skills, presumably by rea- 
son of extensive experience and training in 
that area. 

On the basis of whether they were formal 
leaders—that is, officially elected to office by 
their respective groups—or whether they 
were informal leaders, individuals perceived 
by at least a third of the group membership 
as being leaders, the group of leaders was 
further divided into three subgroups, consist- 
ing of formal but not informal leaders, both 
formal and informal leaders, and informal 
but not formal leaders. The characteristics 
of these individuals were also compared. 
Only two significant differences were found. 
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. Those individuals who were informal but not 


formal leaders came from a lower socioeco- 
nomic background than did either of the 
other two types of leaders, suggesting that an 
individual to be recognized both as an infor- 
mal and formal leader must have at least a 
minimum socioeconomic status. 
informal leaders gave a significantly higher 
estimate of their own emotional development 
than did the other types of leaders; it was 
concluded therefore that an informal leader 
to be recognized also as a formal leader must 
have the self-confidence that comes with 
seeing oneself as emotionally mature, relative 
to others. 

The paucity of differences found tends 
to negate the trait approach to leadership 
and suggests the utilization of other frames 
of reference in the study of leadership 
phenomena. 
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FACTOR ANALYSIS OF OSS SITUATIONAL TESTS: A 
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gists and psychometricians are heir 

to a trait or faculty theory of human 
behavior. ‘The fond hope of some of them 
is the discovery of a set of traits or faculties 
which are capable of predicting the behavior 
of individuals. ‘They have carried the search 
for stable traits into the realm of constitu- 
“ tional types, biologically rooted motives, neu- 
rotic complexes, primary mental abilities. 
These psychologists are faced with the dis- 
turbing knowledge, gained from common 
sense and empirical evidence, that the situ- 
ation in which the individual is placed often 
determines his behavior, at least in part. 
Anthropologists, for instance, have demon- 
strated that the social behavior of an individ- 
ual is to a large extent determined by the 
culture and the social class to which he 
belongs. Asa result, there is increased aware- 
ness among personality psychologists and 
Psychometricians of the need to take into 
account the situation in which individuals 
operate. 

‘This trend can be seen in the development 
of situational tests by the personnel of the 
Office of Strategic Services during World 
War Il to assess candidates for the Service. 
‘These situational tests were distinguished by 
the fact that a person’s qualifications were 
tested in a number of different situations. 
Previously, the general practice was to devise 
a tes—often a paper-and-pencil test—which 
Was conceived to measure a trait applicable to 
any situation. In the defense of the use of 
situational tests, the OSS Assessment Staff (4 
P. 35) claimed that their use led to a more 
accurate study of a man’s varied components 
of personality: 


Me: present-day personality psycholo- 


Underlying our recommendation for the inclusion 
of many varied procedures is the well-accepted fact 
that in order to formulate a personality one must 
know many of its components, and therefore, since 


. 1'The writer wishes to express appreciation to Rine- 
Hart and Company for permission to use data from 
Assessment of Men (4) for this analysis and to Dr. 
Evelyn Raskin and Dr. C. F. Wrigley for helpful criti- 
cism of the manuscript. . 
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in a single event only # relatively few components 
are exhibited, the more events of which we have 
accurate reports the better. Also, since a man reacts 
differently to different situations, we need reports 
of a wide variety of events in which the subject has 
participated. As a rule, the more varied the situ- 
ations, the more varied will be the components of 
personality which are evoked. The conclusion is 
obvious: to arrive at a conception of the different 
systems and different resources of a man’s person- 
ality, one must discover his emotional responses to, 
and effectiveness in dealing with, different kinds of 
situations. 


The magnitude of the task undertaken by 
the OSS staff in assessing candidates in three 
days was staggering. In addition to interview 
material, biographical data, and casual obser- 
vations, it gathered ratings on ten major traits 
in an average of six different situations per 
trait. ‘This made a total of some 60 ratings 
to be considered in assessing the candidates’ 
qualifications. ‘The trait names and the num- 
ber of situations in which they were rated 
were as follows: 

1. Energy and Initiative, 7 

2. Effective Intelligence, 12 

3. Emotional Stability, 4 

4. Social Relations, 8 

5. Leadership, 7 

6. Physical Ability, 4 

7. Security, 4 

8. Observing and Reporting, 7 
9. Propaganda Skills, 5 

10. Motivation for Assignment, 2 
Candidates were assigned to subgroups of 
five to seven members and were rated by a 
team of three staff members. Ratings of the 
staff members on a six-point scale were 
pooled by a discussion procedure to arrive at 
a unanimous final over-all rating. 

Examination of the tables of correlations 
published in Assessment of Men (4, PP. 516- 
524) indicates that the ratings on the so- 
Called traits for an individual varied to some 
extent from situation to situation. A team of 
three staff members rated, for example, 
Candidates A, B, C, D, and E for Leadership 
in seven different situations. Now, if we 
define a trait as the rating assigned by staff 
members on a six-point scale a strict trait 
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theory would predict that each ingividual 
Would" maintain the same relative standing 
on the tit even wher the situation is 
changed. Alteration in test simation might 
raise or lower his rating somewhat, but pre- 
sumably these effects would be constant for 
all individtals. Therefore, according to a 
strict trait theory the correlation of trait rat- 
ings between any two situations should be 
perfect, except for errors of measurement and 
specific factors peculiar to each situation. If 
the correlations are corrected for uniqueness 
(i.e, for errors of measurement and specific 
factors), however, the predicted correlation 
would be a perfect one. On the other hand, 
if the corrected correlations are less than 
perfect it means that change in test situ- 
ation affects an individual’s relative standing 
within the group on the trait in question. 
Factor analysis of a table of correlations 
among trait ratings in different situations will 
indicate the extent to which correlations cor- 
rected for uniqueness are perfect. If they 
are, a single factor will account for all of the 
correlations. If they are not perfect, more 
than one factor will emerge. The number 
of factors indicates the number of different 
dimensions into which the situations spread 
out. ‘The clusters of situations which are 
most widely separated indicate the different 
kinds of situations which affect a trait rating. 
In order to establish the number and kinds 
of different situations which affected ratings 
of traits the present writer undertook simpli- 
fied factor analyses of tables of correlations 
of four traits which were rated in sufficent 
numbers of different situations. ‘These traits 
were Effective Intelligence, Social Relations, 
Energy and Initiative, and Leadership. 


MErTHop oF FACTORING AND DRAWING GRAPH 


The procedure for factoring and drawing graphs 
is a modification of R. C. Tryon’s cluster and 
orthogonal analysis (7). A fairly complete set of 
tables is reproduced for one variable, Social Rela- 
tions, since this gives a better idea of the method 
than presenting a few tables for all four traits 
(Table 1). Factor loadings and communalities, 
however, for the other three variables are given in 
Table 2. Calculations were originally carried out to 
three decimal places, but were rounded off to two 
Places to conserve space. 

The factoring was done by inserting the highest 7 
in the diagonal cells and by first finding the most 
independent clusters. This was done by matching 
the profiles of the highest one-half of the correla- 
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tions, beginning with the most independent variable 
* (defined as the variable with the lowest 2r/h). 
A second estimate of the communalities, shown in 
Table 1B, was obtained from the squared loadings 
of a variable on the centroid vector of its own 
cluster. Mean correlations were calculated between 
clusters and between clusters and variables, includ. 
ing all of the variables as Cluster ‘T (Table 1-C). 
The extraction of factors was accomplished by 
passing the first axis through the centroid of all of 
the variables (Cluster 'T). This procedure is the 
same as the first step of Thurstone’s complete 
centroid method, and was adopted because it was 
ideal for obtaining a spherical graph. ‘The second 
centroid axis was passed through the cluster most 
independent of the first (Cluster A, with the great- 
est residual communality) and orthogonal to it. 
The third centroid axis was passed through the 
cluster with the greatest residual communality 
(Cluster B) and orthogonal to the first two axes 
(see Table 1-C and 1-D). Extraction of factors 
Was stopped when the communalities of clusters 
were accounted for. ‘This procedure is essentially 
the diagonal method of factoring applied to the 
correlation matrix of clusters, It is similar to the 
method of factoring to which Thurstone (6) refers 
as the multiple-group method. 

The original factor axes were not rotated because 
it was deemed unnecessary for present purposes, 
Interpretation was based on the spherical graph and 
on the correlation among clusters. For Social Rela- 
tions, the calculation of 7's from factor loadings 


showed 28 out of 36 with a discrepancy with orig. 


inal 7's of .02 or less, and only one with a dis- 
crepancy greater than .05. 

To draw the spherical graph, factor loadings were 
normalized by dividing by the square root of the 
communality of the variable (Table 1-F). This 
insured that each vector reached the surface of the 
sphere. When the normalized factor loadings of 
two axes, other than the first centroid axis, are 
plotted, an excellent view of the relationship among 
the variables is obtained (see Fig. 1). Except for 
some distortion due to the curvature of the sphere, 
distances between points represent the angular 
separation of vectors or the correlation between 
variables corrected for uniqueness. For Social 
Relations, correlations corrected for uniqueness are 
shown in Table 1-A. ‘To simplify the graph the 
final over-all rating, 13, was not plotted and clus 
ters were not identified. The corners of the 
spherical right triangle were obtained from the fol 
lowing Landahl’s coordinates: 


I Il I 
A Fr BOE SSE 8165 
B 5773 .707t  — 4082 
Cc +5773 —-7071  — 4082 


‘The arcs were drawn in by placing one point of 
the compass with a radius of 1.5576 on the 
cumference of the circle. Since the positions © 
the centroid axis and the first cluster are fixed, 
remaining clusters tend to fall into a simple st 
ture following the form of the spherical rig 
triangle. 
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The results of the factor analyses can best 
be presented in graphical form (see Fig. 1). 
Each situation is represented as a point on 
the surface of a sphere in order to portray at 
lease three dimensions. ‘The arcs drawn into 
the graph form a spherical right triangle and 
represent points of zero correlation with a 
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+ crosspdint opposite it. The arc BC, for 
instances represents points of zero correlation 
with crosspoint A. The distafe between 
any two points indicates degrees of*correla- 
tion corrected for,uniqueness between ratings 
of a trait in different situationsy/perfect cor- 
relation being représented by exact coinci- 
dence of two points. 


TABLE 1 


DATA FOR SOCIAL RELATIONS 


A. CoRRELATION MATRIX GROUPED BY CLUSTERS * 


CLusTER 

mt —— ou ———_—— 

VARIABLE A ঠ B [oe 

17 16 13 14 10 9 Yr 6 1 

17. Negative Rating *49 *55 06 08 13 +30 ol 31 
16. Positive Rating 86 +62 {lr 30 29 +30 26 42 
13. Final Over-all Rating +83 88 *39 ‘56 *50 ‘56 *52 +69 
14. Construction 16 43 85 +30 36 ad *29 387 
10. Assigned Leadership 16 *57 *90 86 *50 k49 40 ‘51 
9. Brook ‘24 ‘SI 76 98 95 31 *33 43 
7. Debate .58 54 +87 *58 67 +60 *40 49 
6. Discussion 36 52 89 .89 ‘91 +70 87 48 

1. Interview 54 +69 97 94 *95 ‘76 +88 +95 

B. ESTIMATES OF COMMUNALITY, SQUARED LoADINGS ON CLUSTER CENTROID 

45 58 67 29 49 +49 $47 44 61 


C. MEAN CORRELATIONS (7) 


BETWEEN CLUSTERS BETWEEN CLUSTERS AND VARIABLES 


A B Cc jf 


A T6 +28 EMR 50 56 61 21 ‘31 31 ‘39 £32 47 

B ‘28 40 3 34 00.4525. IAB $32 43 45 280010433044 

C 3950 3500 NAL AE £201, 53370 950 T2000) AT 136 (A585 E440 53 

T A420 ASAI AE HOES 528001330790" 56, 52739. 137, £37 36 48 
D. RESIDUAL CORRELATIONS ) 

A — —. bs) 20 16 +02 —.08 —.10 —.08 —.01 —.07 —.03 
B a Bl ty —.02 +03 —.00 +02 02 06 —.06 —.03 —.01 
r'aSTa— - 660 rsn—.55a — —.2502 
E. UNROTATED FACTOR LOADINGS (a) 

T - (bOI 65.6% 4 RVC GOEL 2 +44 62 60 60 59 97 
Il .35 —.25 —.I11 Ko) ‘56 *45 +05 =—.22 —-.27 -.24 —.02 —.20 —.10 
Ue ti e28 ered le —.13 —-14 —-02 13.12.34 —.30 —.18 —.08 
hi 6 04010 AO LAEES £54 60 82 26-547: 53 SAS GED. Le a6 
att fA V 39 a=rs/ V2 a=" / V .03 

F. NoRMALIZED UNROTATED FACTOR Loanincs (a) 

I 1-88-5897 SAS HUEY +62 .79 1.00 +86 .90 82 ) 00.0100 E99 

Il .47 —.39 —.16 = 0S BLO. 0 M390 CSI EOS TBC EI 
In - 29 —.28 « —.17 +I8 —.02 Re) 17 47 —.45 —.27 —.10 
d’=a/h A= V a*-Has as a's as =1.00 


* Above diagonal: original cbrrelations, 73. Below diagonal: correlations corrected for uniqueness, r3x/hy hu. 
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Let us first examine the interrelatibnships 
among the ratings of the, trait of #ffective 
Intelligence’in 12 different situations. From 
Fig. 1-A it can readily be seen that the cor- 
relations between some of fhe situations are 
low. Arouhd corner A of the triangle we find 
a group of three closely related situations: 
Brook, Assigned Leader, and Assigned Sub- 
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general kinds of situations rather than ina 
single general situation. 

Let us now examine the nature of the three 
different kinds of situations, taking up first 
the cluster of situations near A. In the Brook 
situation, groups of men were required to 
carry out joint tasks, such as moving a log 
over a brook without dropping it into the 


ordinate. These three have low correlations stream. In the Assigned Leader situation a 
TABLE 2 
UNROTATED FACTOR LoADINGS * 
A. EFFECTIVE INTELLIGENCE 
9 10 II 3 4 5 8 I 2 6 yd 12 13 
I *35 47 *55 .5I 66 47 4I +83 66 66 68 57 *99 
I .38 54 ‘£57 —.25 —-.28 -.32 OI +00 =—.31I +03 —.16 —.24 ‘04 
IH +12 —.08 —.03 527 26 II +56 —.14 —.II —.40 —.45 —.16 OI 
jd 28 *52 +63 -39 *58 *34 48 7 *55 ‘59 68 4I *99 
LTE ON UGA d AEB Sd OTP Ns 1 EBT 2 ULL HET LO sui Soa © Sect HSL tilr 5 AAU CU ELE 
B. ENERGY AND INITIATIVE 
14 I5 6 7 9 10 I3 
L *54 *33 56 *56 69 82 85 96 
Il —.I0 —.44 *45 *44 =.37 —.02 *02 +03 
II —.28 —.03 —.06 *05 14 ‘24 +03 —.03 
h> 38 31 ‘SI *50 63 72 72 ‘91 
C. LEADERSHIP 
14 10 9 16 6 oy 1 13 
I *52 64 +68 -65 67 +70 +82 96 
In —.23 —.20 —.12 17 *20 +37 —.20 OI 
h 32 44 48 45 49 64 ‘.71 ‘93 
* Variables: 
1. Interview 6. Discussion 11. Assigned Subordinate 
2. Vocabulary 7. Debate 12, Judgment of Others 
3. Nonverbal 8. Mechanical Comprehension 13. Final Over-all Rating 
4. Otis 9. Brook 14. Construction 
5. SIX-2 10. Assigned Leader 15. Obstacle 


with all other situations, except Interview, 
Which is close to the center. Around B we 
find another cluster of situations consisting 
of Mechanical Comprehension, Nonverbal, 
Otis, and SIX-2. Around C we find still 
another cluster consisting of Debate, Discus- 
sion, Judgment of Others, and Vocabulary, 
to which Interview is most closely associated. 
It is clear that at least three dimensions are 
necessary in portraying the relationships 
among the ratings of Effective Intelligence in 
12 different situations. In other words, in 
speaking of Effective Intelligence it is neces- 
sary to consider it in the context of three 
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16. Rating by Associates 


candidate was assigned as a leader to direct 
a group in such tasks as crossing a mine 
road to escape from enemies. In the As- 
signed Subordinate situation individuals as 
signed roles as subordinates to the leader 
were rated on Effective Intelligence. Com- 
pared to other situations these situations have 
in common working with other people in an 
active situation. These can therefore be 
called “social-active” situations. 
In the cluster of situations near B, Non, 
verbal was a paper-and-pencil test situation, 
involving a candidate’s taking a nonverb! 
test of intelligence.” Otis was similarly an in- 
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telligence test of a verbal nature, the Otis 


Self-Administering Test of Mental Ability. . 


SIX-2 was also a paper-and-pencil test which 
required the reading and analyzing of four 
military documents and the writing of a 
fifty-word dispatch based on them. Less cor- 


BUCHER: 
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They can be termed “individual test” situa- 
tions. ¢ 

Near the remaining corner C, we find the 
Debate situation. This was a debgre between 
opposing teams of men on such’ contrpversial 
issues as “What shall we do with Germany 


8. SOCIAL RELATIONS 


D. LEADERSHIP 


Fic. 1. SPHERICAL GRAPHS OF INTERRELATIONSHIPS OF SITUATIONAL 'TEsTs FOR 
Four TRAITs 


Situations: Assigned Leader, Assigned Subordinate, Brook, Construction, 


Debate, Discussion, Interview, Judgment of Others, Mechanical Comprehen- 


sion, Negative Rating by Associates, Nonverbal, Obstacle, Otis, Positive Rating 
by Associates, Rating by Associates, SIX-2, Vocabulary. 


related, but still in the same general area is 
the Mechanical Comprehension situation. 
‘This also consisted of a paper-and-pencil test, 
the Bennett Mechanical Comprehension Test, 
which tested the ability to understand physi 
cal principles in everyday situations. It is 
- Significant that these situations are all paper- 
and-pencil tests of intelligence, which are de- 
void of social interaction and physical activity. 
bo 


after the war?” ‘The Discussion situation 
was similar to the Debate situation, with the 
exception that problems such as “What are 
the major postwar problems facing the United 
States?” were discussed by a group of candi- 
dates sitting around a table. Judgment of 
Others and Vocabulary were highly corre- 
lated with the “individual test” situations. 
The Judgment of Others situation was the 
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staff rating of personality sketches written by 
candidates. ‘This was an attempt to mppraise , 
candidates’ psychological insight ito their 
fellow lidates. ‘The Vocabulary situation 
Was a multiple-choice vocabulary test, a paper- 
and-pencil test. With the exception of the 
Vocabulary situation, whith could be better 
Beal an individyal test situation, these 
situations represented situations involving 
both verbal ability and social interaction. 
Most typical of this type of situation were 
the Debate and Discussion situations. The 
Judgment of Others situation involved writ- 
ten verbalization of a social situation. These 
situations can therefore be termed “social- 
verbal” situations. 

‘The Interview situation was correlated to 
some extent with all three types of situations, 
with the highest correlation with the “social- 
verbal” situation. ‘The Interview situation 
consisted of ratings based on a lengthy clini- 
cal interview covering the past history of the 
individual, his interpretations of these events, 
as well as behavior in the interview situation. 
In addition, the interviewer had at his dis- 
posal other documents, such as the Personal 
History Record, the Health Inventories, the 
Projective Questionnaire, the Sentence Com- 
pletions, and the (preferred) Work Condi- 
tions Survey of each candidate. 

‘The OSS Assessment staff conceived Effec- 
tive Intelligence as a broad trait covering at 
least the following abilities: 


I. Collection of data 

2. Diagnosis of the situation 
3. Conception of plan 

4. Execution of action. 


It is clear from our analysis that when 
broadly conceived in this manner intelligence 
must be considered with respect to at least 
three different kinds of situations: the “social 
active,” the “individual test,” and the “social 
verbal” situations. A single over-all rating of 
Effective Intelligence would be somewhat 
misleading inasmuch as it would not reflect 
very accurately a person’s standing in the 
three general types of situations. On the 
other hand, if the scores on three general 
types of situations were calculated, they 
would account for the common-factor vari- 
ance measured in 12 situations. Such scores 
representing rating in each of the three dif- 
ferent types of situations could be easily cal- 
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culated by averaging the ratings of the cluster 
of variables most representative of the type 
of situation. 

‘The factor analysis of the ratings on Social 
Relations in eight different situations reveals 
a similar result, as shown in Fig. 1-B. Social 
Relations referred to the ability of the candi- 
date to get along with others. Here, as in the 
case of Effective Intelligence, we find a dis- 
tinction between the “active” and “verbal” 
situations. ‘The “active” situations were repre- 
sented by the Brook, Construction, and As- 
signed Leader situations. ‘The Construction 
situation was an outdoor situation, involving 
a candidate's working with a pair of OSS 
staff members who continually obstructed his 
task of building a wooden structure. The 
“verbal” situations were represented by the 
Debate, Discussion, and Interview situations. 
A third type of situation included Positive 
and Negative Ratings by Associates. In these 
situations the candidates were rated by fellow 
candidates as to desirability or undesirability 
as a co-member in a group. Why these rat- 
ings correlate relatively low with the ratings 
of staff members on the same candidates on 
the same traits (but in other situations) is not 
clear. ‘The ratings of staff members were 
made in more or less formal situations of an 
“active” or “verbal” nature. It is possible 
that the candidates rated their fellow candi- 
dates with the more informal friendship situ- 
ation in mind. It should be noted that the 
Correlation among different types of situa- 
tions is not as low as for Effective Intelli- 
gence. Nonetheless, for the most parsi- 
monious description of individuals the trait 
of Social Relations would need to be con- 
sidered in the context of three different types 
Of situations. 

‘The factor analysis of the trait of Energy 
and Initiative in Fig. 1-C reveals two familar 
types of situations. On the one hand, we find 
the Debate and Discussion situations repre- 
senting “verbal” situations. On the other, 
the Obstacle and Brook situations represent 
“active” situations. ‘The Obstacle situation 
Was an obstacle course which involved swing- 
ing, climbing, jumping, crawling and which 
Was designed to test physical agility and dar- 


ing. ‘The Assigned Leader and Interview. 


ঠি 
situations fell between the “verbal” and ন 
tive” situations. ‘The beginning of a thir 
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type of situation is represented by the Con- 
struction situation, but is poorly defined for 
lack of other situations in this area. ‘The 
trait of Energy and Initiative therefore should 
be considered in the context of two different 
types of situations, which have low correlation 
with one another. 

Only two dimensions were necessary to 
plot the relationships among the seven situa- 
tions in which Leadership was rated, as 
shown in Fig. 1-D. Of the four traits, Lead- 
ership came closest to being a unitary trait. 
Even here, however, it is possible to distin- 
guish the “verbal” situations—Debate and 
Discussion—and the “active” situations— 
Construction, Assigned Leader, and Brook. 
The ratings in the Interview situation cor- 
respond more closely to the “active” than to 
the “verbal” situation, and the Rating by 
Associates situation is more closely related to 
the “verbal” situations. 

From the above four factor analyses it is 
evident that at least from two to three differ- 
ent general kinds of situations must be con- 
sidered in the interpretation of the ratings of 
candidates on the four traits. 

In Fig. 2 is shown the result of the factor 
analysis of the over-all ratings on ten traits, 
since it is pertinent to our discussion. Data 
for this graph were obtained from a factor 
analysis reported by the OSS staff in Assess- 
ment of Men (4, Table 56, Centroid Matrix, 
P. 515). Factor loadings on Centroid Axes 
Il and III were normalized and plotted 
against each other. A fourth dimension had 
been extracted, but it was so poorly defined 
and accounted for so little of the common- 
factor variance that it has been abandoned 
for the purpose of discussion here. Near A 
we find the cluster of traits, Observing and 
Reporting, Propaganda Skills, and Effective 
Intelligence. All of these represent intellect 
ual ability and can be called intelligence. 
Near B we find the traits of Security, Social 
Relations, and Emotional Stability. Security 
represented ability to keep secrets, caution, 
discretion, ability to bluff and to mislead. 
Security and Emotional Stability correlated 
highly with Social Relations, and they can be 
interpreted to measure in common social ad- 
-justment. Near C we find Physical Ability 
and Energy and Initiative, which can be in- 
terpreted to measure in common physical 
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energy... Leadership is closely associated with 

3 physicaf energy and also with intelligence. 

Motivati6on for Assignment is associated with 

both physical, energy and EE 

‘Three general traits—intelligence, social ad- 

justment, and physical energy—can be em- 

ployed to account for most of thf common- 
factor variance measured by ten traits.’ 


Discussion 


One of the conclusions to be drawn from 
this series of factor analyses is that in assess- 
ing the qualifications of individuals it is nec- 
essary to consider the kinds of situations as 
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SPHERICAL GRAPH OF THE INTERRELATION- 
SHIPS AMONG ‘TEN ‘TRAITS 
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well as kinds of traits. In other words, a 
trait is not meaningful unless it is considered 
in the context of a kind of situation. 
Roughly, the OSS study indicates that the 
ratings of different traits in different situa- 
tions calls for the consideration of at least 
two general kinds of situations: the “active” 
situation of the Brook and Assigned Leader 
sort and the “verbal” situation of the Debate 
and Discussion sort. In addition, it is neces- 
sary to consider some situations for some 
traits but not for others. For Effective Intel- 
ligence, for instance, in addition to the “ac- 
tive” and “verbal” situations, it is necessary 
to consider the “individual test” situations. 
For Social Relations, the Rating by Associ- 
ates situation must also be considered. ‘The 
number and kinds of general situations which 
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can be discovered by factor analysis, gt course, 
are limited by the number and kinds of situa- 
tions in Which a trait is originally rated. The 
distinction Between “verbal” apd “active” sit- 
uations, however, is a promising one. Prob- 
ably most psychologists would consider this 
to be a hgsonable distinction from a com- 
mon-sense point of view. In addition, its 
general applicability is demonstrated by the 
effect on the ratings of all four traits which 
were analyzed. ‘The study of situational tests 
should be continued, using a greater variety 
of situations as well as a greater variety of 
traits to check on the validity of the notion of 
general types of situations. 

It is possible to maintain a strict trait theory 
by arguing that a different trait is being 
measured when the kind of situation is 
changed. Effective Intelligence, for example, 
can be conceived to include within it three 
kinds of intelligences: individual-test intelli- 
gence, social-verbal intelligence, and social- 
active intelligence. ‘This, in fact, is a com- 
mon way of phrasing variation in behavior 
from situation to situation. ‘To maintain such 
a position, however, it is necessary to con- 
ceive of the simple rating scale as measuring 
as many different traits as there are kinds of 
situations or to regard the rating scale as 
fallible and incapable of objective measure- 
ment of a trait. Since human judgments 
are involved in making ratings, this possibil- 
ity must be kept in mind. On the other 
hand, since the same team of three judges 
Was used to judge groups of subjects simul- 
taneously one would expect a “halo” effect. 
‘This would increase the correlations among 
ratings in different situations and work 
against our finding low correlations and dif- 
ferent kinds of situations. But, of course, we 
cannot be sure of this. Further experimenta- 
tion with the rating scale is desirable on this 
point. 

Whether one should accept situational fac- 
tors or should maintain a strict trait theory 
in view of knowledge of variation in ratings 
on a trait from situation to situation is a 
theoretical problem. The strict trait theory 
is, in one respect, very similar to the strict 
stimulus-response theory of behavior. Both 
reject the need for the consideration of an- 
other source of variation. ‘The main dilemma 
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with which both positions are faced is 
they cannot be reconciled. The trait theo 
seeks his dynamics within the organism 
stimulus-response theorist outside of the. 
ganism. There is ample evidence that 
the traits of an organism and the nal 
the situation. are sources of variation in' 
havior. ‘To the present writer, who le 
toward a field-theoretical point of view, it 
Pears necessary to accept both the organ 
and the situation, rather than to reject c 
or the other. Consequently, his conch 
on the failure of a single factor to a or 
for the correlations of ratings on a trait 
different situations is that kinds of situati 
must be taken into account in conside 
traits. Ts 
‘The factor analysis of the ten traits p! 
vides another basis for conclusion. Since. 
traits represent pooled over-all ratings b: 
On the observation of candidates in a numl 
of different situations, the ratings more 
less ignore the difference we have found 
exist from situation to situation. Furth 
more, there is considerable overlap in me 
urement among the ten traits, and they 
be reduced to a set of three more gen 
traits—intelligence, physical energy, and 
cial adjustment. ‘The net result is a set 
traits which are not complicated by siti 
tional factors and are indeed general in 
ture. )) 
How meaningful are these general traits 
Parameters or basic concepts? Intelligen 
suggests the notion of abilities and powers 
concept which has been widely employed. 
Psychometricians. It provides the basis 
the principle that the individual who suc 
is the one with the prerequisite abilities a 
Powers. Physical Energy is most closely 
flected by traits of Energy and Initiati 
Physical Ability, Leadership, and Motivation 
for Assignment. ‘These traits are relate 
the concepts of interest and motivation, 
‘These are concepts which have been widely 
used by personality psychologists. 1 
concepts provide the basis for the statement 
that ability alone is not sufficient for success 
in school or in industry; interest and motiva- 
tion must also be taken into account. Social 
adjustment introduces a third paramet 
Which is the major concern of social psych 
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ogists. In a social situation ability and mo- 
tivation are not sufficient to account for an 
individual’s success. It is necessary that his 
bebavior be coordinated with the behavior of 
others in the group. With some reinterpre- 
tation these “factors”—intelligence, physical 
energy, and social adjustment—appear to be 
meaningful and useful. ‘They might well 
serve as a first approximation to a set of 
general concepts about human organisms. 

A third implication which follows from 
the identification of kinds of situations and 
general traits is the necessity for relating the 
two. It may appear that in asserting the ex- 
istence of kinds of situations which affect 
the rating of a particular trait the present 
writer is refuting the validity of using traits 
to describe individuals. This, however, is 
not the only possible interpretation of the 
data. While the fallacy of a strict trait theory 
of behavior needs to be emphasized, at the 
same time the usefulness of general traits 
should not be overlooked. ‘To obtain a more 
complete theory of behavior the two should 
be related to each other. One way of relat- 
ing general traits such as ability, motivation, 
and social adjustments to kinds of situations 
is to define the traits within the context of 
a kind of situation in question. 

If we are interested in a particular individ- 
ual, we can ask: In what kinds of situations 
does he possess ability? What kinds of atti- 
tudes and interests does he demonstrate to- 
ward different kinds of situations? What is 
the extent of his social adjustment in different 
kinds of social situations? This leads to a 
study of an individual’s personality in terms 
of the varying roles he adopts in different 
kinds of situations. If we are interested in a 
particular situation, we can begin to ask ques- 
tions formerly directed in the context of a 
single general situation in the context now 
of different kinds of situations which people 
meet. Instead of seeking “primary” abilities, 
We can investigate the abilities required in a 
“verbal” or “active” situation. Instead of 
seeking a list of basic motives, we can investi- 
gate the interests, attitudes, and initiative in- 
dividuals demonstrate in a particular kind of 
situation. Instead of seeking a general index 
of social adjustment for an individual, we can 
investigate the extent of individuals’ adjust- 
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ment inea particular social situation. This 
leads naturally to the study of social inter- 
action. In every instance the gepeal trait of 
an individual would be defined in the tontext 
of a kind of situation. . 

If such an apprbach, which takgs into ac- 
count both the orgarism and tHe situation, 
appears unduly complex, it has the advantage 
of being realistic. ‘The situations need not be 
artificial situations, as the OSS staff has dem- 
onstrated. ‘They can be made to reflect com- 
plex life situations, as in the Brook situation. 
Similarly, the abilities can be complex abili- 
ties, such as the ability to persuade others to 
adopt one’s own point of view, as in the De- 
bate situation. For the purpose of prediction 
it is probably more efficient to know a per- 
son’s complex abilities in a “social-verbal” or 
“social-active” situation than to know his 
scores in more “primary” abilities such as 
memory, reasoning, word facility. ‘The 
fear that situations are too numerous to be 
brought into a theoretical framework is not 
justified since they can be grouped into gen- 
eral kinds of situations, as the factor analyses 
of situations have revealed. 

In this connection it should be pointed out 
that in the factor analysis of mental abilities 
the failure to distinguish abilities from situa- 
tions has produced confusing primary mental 
abilities. Many of the primary mental abili- 
ties appear suspiciously more like situational 
factors than abilities. One might conceive of 
memory and reasoning as abilities. But what 
about spatial relations, number, and word 
Auency? ‘These refer more to objects in the 
test situation—blocks and geometric figures, 
numbers, words (1, Ppp. 313-315). By bring- 
ing in the concept of situation it may be pos- 
sible to clear up this confusion between abili- 
ties and test situations, One possibility is to 
neutralize situational factors by using an 
over-all rating based on ratings in different 
situations. 

‘The factor analyses of the OSS data do not 
repudiate entirely the concepts of general sit- 
uations or general traits. On the other hand, 
they do deny the adequacy of a strict trait 
theory which ignores the nature of the situa- 
tion if the simple rating scale is valid. ‘They 
also indicate the kinds of general traits which 
might be useful as basic concepts in an analy- 
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sis which takes into account differeat kinds . achieve a more realistic study of human be- 


of situations. o havior. 
LY 
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different situations reveal At least two differ- 
ent general kinds of situations which affect 
the rating of traits. ‘These are the “verbal” 
and the “active” situations. ‘The factor analy- 
sis of the over-all rating of 10 traits suggests 
three general concepts which appear to be 
useful in the analysis of the behavior of in- 
dividuals in a situation. ‘These concepts are 
abilities, interest and motivation, and social 
adjustment. It is concluded that it is desira- 
ble to relate these basic concepts describing 
the organism to general kinds of situations to 
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CRITIQUES AND NOTES Vl « 


NEW EVIDENCE FOR THE VALIDITY OF TAYLOR'S. MANIFEST 
ANXIETY SCALE - . 


é 
WAYNE H. HOLTZMAN, ALLEN D. CALVIN, AND M. E. BITTERMAN + ‘ 
The University of Texas 


T: recent years considerable interest has been 
shown in the development of a simple and ob- 
jective measure of anxiety to be used for the selec- 
tion of criterion groups in experimental studies. 
One measure, which has been extensively employed 
for this purpose, was derived by Taylor (8) from 
the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory. 
Approximately 200 items from the MMPI were 
submitted to five clinical psychologists who were 
asked to designate those which they judged to be 
indicative of manifest anxiety. After items upon 
which there was less than 80 per cent agreement 
among the judges were eliminated, 65 remained 
which constituted the original Manifest Anxiety 
Scale. The odd-even reliability of the scale (cor- 
rected for length) was found to be .92, (3, P. 96). 
In an extensive normative study, Hedlund, Farber, 
and Bechtoldt (2) administered the ‘Taylor scale to 
1971 college students. These investigators reported 
test-retest reliabilities of .82 after a five-month pe- 
riod and .81 after a longer period (nine to seven- 
teen months). They noted no appreciable sex dif- 
ferences, no practice effects, and no differences in 
scores attributable to variations in filler items. 
Although ease of administration and objectivity 
of scoring, as well as high statistical and temporal 
reliability, are desirable characteristics, the ‘Taylor 
scale has thus far been validated only indirectly. 
On the assumption that anxiety functions as a 
motivational state (drive), Taylor deduced from 
Hull's theory (8) that anxiety level should be cor- 
related with acquisition rate in “defense” condition- 
ing situations. This expectation was realized in two 
experiments with the conditioned eyelid response in 
which criterion groups were selected from the ex- 
treme ends of the distribution of ‘Taylor scores (7, 
8). Hilgard, Jones, and Kaplan (3), studying the 
eyelid response, and Bitterman and Holtzman (1), 
working with the galvanic skin response, found no 
significant relation between Taylor scores and sim- 
ple conditioning; in these experiments the subjects 
were much more homogeneous with respect to 
anxiety scores, and the negative findings suggest 
that the discriminability of the Taylor index is 
limited over the middle range. Hilgard, Jones, and 
Kaplan did, however, report a significant negative 


° correlation between Taylor scores and conditioned 


discrimination, and similar results were obtained 
by Rosenbaum (6). A study by Lucas (5) on 
verbal learning also sugges® the validity of the 
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Taylor scale. ‘The performance of low-scoring sub- 
jects was found to improve in the face of repeated 
“failure” while the performance of high-scoring 
subjects deteriorated. It is the purpose of the pres- 
ent note to provide a more direct demonstration of 
the validity of the Taylor scale on the basis of data 
which have recently become available. 

Independently of Taylor, Winne (9) has con- 
structed a somewhat similar scale by an empirical 
analysis of items from the neurotic triad (Hs, D, 
and Hy) of the MMPI. Using 140 normals and a 
matched group of 140 neurotics in a VA Mental 
Hygiene Clinic, Winne found 33 items which dif- 
ferentiated between the criterion groups at or be- 
yond the .o1 level of significance. ‘The 30 items 
that discriminated most significantly were incor- 
porated in a Scale of Neuroticism, which showed a 
corrected split-half reliability of .86 for the normal 
group and .84 for the neurotic group. Cross valida- 
tion of the scale with a fresh sample of male vet- 
erans, normal and neurotic, resulted in a correla- 
tion of .53 between scale score and class member- 
ship. When neurotics who did not manifest anxiety 
were excluded, the effectiveness of discrimination 
improved markedly, suggesting that the test was 
particularly sensitive as a measure of anxiety. 

In view of the careful empirical validation of 
Winne’s scale, strong support for the validity of 
Taylor's scale would be provided by a high correla- 
tion between the two independently derived meas- 
ures. Lack of a relationship, although not conclu- 
sive, would cast some doubt upon the validity of 
the Manifest Anxiety Scale. ‘To examine this pos- 
sibility, ‘Taylor and Winne scores were obtained 
from the MMPI protocols of 348 college women at 
The University of Texas.! Since the items of the 
Taylor scale are not restricted to the neurotic triad, 
as are those of the Winne scale, a third score was 


1'The number of items used in computing Taylor 
scores has, for some reason, varied considerably in dif- 
ferent experiments. ‘The scores in the present study 
were based upon a list of 49 items kindly provided by 
Dr. ‘Taylor (personal communication) in May, 1951. 
In terms of the raw score equivalents of the 20th and 
Both percentiles, the present distribution is identical with 
that reported by Spence and Taylor (7) for a 5o0-item 
version. ‘The MMPI numbers of the 49 items here 
employed are: 7, 13, 14, 18, 31, 32, 43, 67, 86, 107, 
125, 142, 158, 163, 186, 190, 191, 217, 230, 238, 241, 
242, 263, 264, 287, 288, 301, 317, 321, 322, 335, 337, 
340, 352, 361, 371, 397; 407, 418, 424, 437,"439, 499, 
506, 523, 528, 530, 549, 555. 
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Obtained for each subject by counting only those 
items in the Taylor scale which were taken from 
the Hy, D, and Hs scales of the MMPI.2 Compari- 
son of scores on“this new scale, which, will be desig- 
nated Tn, with scores on the Winne scale should 
reveal the amount of overlap resulting from mark- 
edly different Procedures for selecting items from 
a common pool. সং 

A plot of Winne scores against Taylor scores 
revealed a slightly curvilinear relationship. Conse- 
quently, a correlation ratio for each regression was 
computed along with a product-moment coefficient 
of correlation. Since inspection of the scatter-dia- 
gram obtained by plotting Winne scores against Tn 
scores revealed no departure from linearity, only a 
product-moment coefficient was computed. The re- 
Sults of this analysis are presented in Table 1. The 
correlation between Winne and Taylor scores is 


TABLE 1 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN ‘TAYLOR'S MANIFEST ANx- 
IETY SCALE AND WINNE’S SCALE OF NEUROTICISM 
FOR 348 COLLEGE WoMEN 


CORRELATION WITH WINNE 
OBTAINED CORRECTED 
EE EE aU BME CANES LN 15 dT MC EAA lin ASL 
Taylor (49 Items) 

Pr 


ScALE 


‘oduct-moment 741 86 
Correlation ratio (TW) *745 
Correlation ratio (WT) 772 
Tn (19 Items) 
Product-moment +810 *99 


EE EEA EE OUST Eh Tot A SSO AOL He 


unusually high in spite of widely divergent ap- 
Proaches to test construction which resulted in 
scales having only seven items in common.3 The 
fact that the Tn scale is still more highly cor- 
related with the Winne probably is due in great 
Part to the substantial increase in the percentage of 
overlapping items achieved by eliminating those 
items of the Taylor scale which were not drawn 
from the neurotic triad. 

Of interest are the results obtained when these 
Correlations are corrected for attenuation due to 
the unreliability of each scale. From the reported 
statistical reliability of the 6s-item Taylor scale 
(92), the reliability of the 49-item scale was esti 
mated, by applying the Spearman-Brown prophecy 

2 The MMPI numbers of these 20 items are: 7, 18, 32, 
43, 67, 86, 107, 125, 142, 158, 163, 186, 190, 191, 230, 
238, 241, 242, 263, 288. 

8 The MMPI numbers of these items are: 43, 107, 186, 
190, 191, 238, 242. 


on 
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formula, to be .89. The relationship between Winne 
and Taylor scores rises from .74 to .86. Since the 
estimates of reliability (.89 and .84) must, if any- 
thing, be spuriously high because they have been 
computed by the split-half method, the corrected 
coefficient of .86 is a conservative estimate of the 
“true” relationship between Winne and Taylor 
scores. By the Spearman-Brown prophecy formula 
the reliability of the 20-item Tn scale was esti- 
mated to be .77. The correlation between the Tn 
and Winne scales, corrected for attenuation, is 99, 
suggesting that the “true” relationship is almost 
perfect in spite of the fact that only seven items 
are common to both scales. 

The usual practice in experimental studies is to 
administer the Taylor Manifest Anxiety Scale to a 
large number of subjects and to select criterion 
groups of “anxious” and “nonanxious” individuals 
from the two ends of the distribution of scores, 
The cutting points used have varied from upper and 
lower 20 per cent (7) to upper 9 and lower 12 per 
cent (8). In view of the high relationship between 
Winne and Taylor scores, explicit selection on one 
scale involves a high degree of implicit selection on 
the other. We now have, therefore, direct evidence 
of the validity of criterion groups used in the re- 
cent experiments on the relation of anxiety to learn- 
ing—evidence which until now has been lacking. 
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0 
IDENTIFICATION AND THE ADOLESCENT BOY'S PERCEPTION OF 
HIS FATHER :* 
ESTHER LADEN CAVA AND HAROLD Le RAUSH Hs Ed 
University of Michigan . 


NTIL recently there has been little experi- 
0) mental investigation of the correlates of the 
process of identification. This paper reports a 
study of the relationship between conflict in identifi- 
cation with like-sex parent, as measured by a projec- 
tive technique, and perceived communality of inter- 
ests, activities and traits. ‘The hypothesis under in- 
vestigation may be stated as follows: those individ- 
uals who show greater conflict in areas of person- 
ality related to the identification process will in- 
directly perceive themselves as less similar to their 
like-sex parent than will those who show less con- 
flict in these areas. 

The Blacky Pictures (1, 2) were utilized to give 
an index of disturbance in the area of identification. 
The following dimensions of the test were chosen 
for investigation because of their theoretical rela- 
tionship to the identification process (4): (a) Oedi- 
pal Intensity, (b) Castration Anxiety, (c) Identifica- 
tion, and (d) Ego Ideal. A fifth index representing 
an over-all estimate of conflict in these four areas was 
also used. 

+ For an indirect measure of perceived similarities, 
adolescent male subjects were given the Strong Vo- 
cational Interest Blank and at a later date were re- 
quested to fill out Strong blanks as they guessed 
their fathers would. 

The subjects were 37 twelfth-grade high school 
boys,2 the majority from families of lower socio- 
economic status. ‘The students were seen as a sin- 
gle group for a total of three times: at the first ses- 
sion the Strong was administered with the usual 
directions; at the second session three days later they 
completed the blanks as they guessed their fathers 
would answer the items; five days later as part of 
the procedure they were given the group administra- 
tion of the Blacky. 


ResuLTs 


The scores for the Blacky dimensions were calcu- 
lated from Blum’s revised scoring directions (3). 
Subjects were accordingly classified as weak or strong 


1'This study is based on the undergraduate honors 
dissertation of Mrs. Cava (5) who is now at tc 
University. Another part of the research deals with 
identification and need for achievement. The association 
between conflict in identification and low motivation 
toward achievement will be discussed in McClelland, 
D. C., Atkinson, J. W., Clark, R. A. & Lowell, E. L. 
. The achievement motive. (In preparation.) 5 
2The authors are indebted to N. G. Wiltse, principal 
of Ypsilanti High School, and to the teachers for pro- 
viding subjects and facilities for the study. 
a 


for each dimension, aoweak score *denoting less 
conflict in that dimension than a strong score. Cut- 
ting points for classification were chosen so that the 
number of subjects in each of the two categories 
would be as nearly equal as possible. Finally, the 
sums of the scores for the four dimensions were 
added to give a Total Identification Score. 

‘The score for perceived similarities was given by 
the number of items on the Strong Vocational In- 
terest Blank on which the subject showed agree- 
ment between his own responses and the responses 
he attributed to his father. Consequently, the 
greater the number of items a subject answered in 
the same way for his father and himself, the higher 
Was his score. 

Perceived similarities were compared for strong 
and weak conflict groups on the Blacky for each of 
the four dimensions and for the over-all Total 
Identification Score. As may be seen in Table 1, 
the differences were all in the expected direction. 
That is, boys who showed less conflict in each of 
the dimensions relating to identification on the 
Blacky tended to perceive their fathers as more like 
themselves in interests, activities, and traits than did 
boys who showed greater conflict on the Blacky 
dimensions. The differences were significant, how- 
ever, for only the Castration Anxiety Dimension 
(P=.01) and for the Total Identification Score 
(p=.03), although differences for Oedipal Intensity 
and Identification Dimensions tended to approach 
significance (p=.06 and .08, respectively). The 
distribution for the Total Identification Score per- 
mitted the calculation of a product-moment coeffi- 
cient with perceived similarity scores. The 7 of 
—.36 was significant at p< .05, in the predicted 
direction. 

It should be noted that this study did not deal 
with actual similarities between fathers and sons, 
but rather with sons’ indirectly expressed percep- 
tions of their fathers. Nor did the study involve 
degree of identification. ‘The interiorization of pa- 
rental modes and values, and its extent, is a highly 
complex process which need not, in terms of theory, 
appear directly in overtly expressed attitudes. It is 
of interest that conflict in areas related to identifica- 
tion by psychoanalytic theory, and as measured by 
a test based on psychoanalytic theory, bears some 
predictable relation to the way male adolescents 
perceive their fathers on such interests, values, and 
traits as are measured by the Strong Vocational In- 
terest Blank. 
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e TABLE! 
AMOUNT OF CONFLICT REVEALED BY THE BLACKY PICTURES AND NUMBER OF FATHER-SON AGREEMENTS AS 
ly PERCEIVED,BY SONS ON THE STRONG BLANK 
F DEcRrEE oF MEAN 
BLACKY DIMENSION COB SH ALES N | 5 t p* 
Oedipal IntenSity Strong 194.48 23 1462.89 1.56 06 
৮ Welk 214.64 14 
Castration Anxiety Strong 187.89 18 1361.50 2.28 01 
? Weak 215.58 19 
Identification Strong 194.38 21 I481.14 1.40 08 
Weak 212.50 16 
Ego-Ideal Strong 195.06 16 1611.83 79 «ag 
Weak 205.65 20 
Total Identification Strong 191.50 20 1463.04 1.85 *03 
Weak 215.19 16 


* All Probabilities refer to “single-ended” hypotheses, that is, to the significance of differences in the predicted 


direction only. 
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HAWTHORNE ON THE THERAPEUTIC ROLE 


HOWARD BRAND 
The University of Connecticut 


OMETIMES a psychologist is abruptly taken out of 
S his concern with methods and theories by the 
sensitivity of a different kind of observer of inter- 
Personal relations. Here is an excerpt from The 
Scarlet Letter! by Nathaniel Hawthorne bearing 
upon the role of the physician in relation to his 
patient. 


‘Thus Roger Chillingworth scrutinized his patient care- 
fully, both as he saw him in his ordinary life, keeping 
an accustomed pathway in the range of thoughts familiar 
to him, and as he appeared when thrown amidst other 
moral scenery, the novelty of which might call out 
something new to the surface of his character. He 
deemed it essential, it would seem, to know the man, 
before attempting to do him good. 
a heart and an intellect, 
frame are tinged 
Arthur Dimmesdale, thought and imagination were so 
active, and sensibility so intense, that the bodily infirmity 


:-secker F 
secrets can escape an investigator, who has EESTI 
c quest, and skill to 
follow it Up. A man burdened with a secret should 
especially avoid the intimacy of his Physician. If the 
latter possess native sagacity, and a nameless something 


1 HAWTHORNE, NATHANIEL. The scarlet letter. id 
Ed., 1850). New York: Pocket Books, 1952. G্ঃ 


more,—let us call it intuition; if he show no intrusive 
egotism, nor disagreeably prominent characteristics of 
his own; if he have the power, which must be born with 
him, to bring his mind into such affinity with his 
Patient's, that this last shall unawares have spoken what 
he imagines himself only to have thought; if such reve- 
lations be received without tumult, and acknowledged 
not so often by an uttered sympathy as by silence, an 
inarticulate breath, and here and there a word, to indi- 
cate that all is understood; if to these qualifications of a 
confidant be joined the advantages afforded by his recog- 

as a physician,—then, at some inevitable 
moment, will the soul of the sufferer be dissolved, and 
flow forth in a dark, but transparent stream, bringing all 
Its mysteries into the daylight . . .” (pp. 127-128). 


This excerpt strikes the writer as a startling com- 
mentary upon the current status of psychotherapy. 
Hawthorne writing over one hundred years ago 
states the problem of the therapeutic relationship 
with a sensitivity and cogency equaled by few psy- 
chologists today. Has our Psychological science 
offered any further amplification upon the nature of 
interpersonal relations? Does our skill in methods 
and theory offer greater understanding of the Psy- 
chotherapeutic relationship? Do we know very 
much more than what Hawthorne has written? It 
is sobering to observe that our skills and our tech- 
niques are matched by the acumen of a sensitive 
Writer on human relations. 


Received March 3, 1952. 
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‘THE PREDICTION OF PERFORMANCE IN CLINICAL 
PsycHoLocy. By E. Lowell Kelly and Donald W. 
Fiske. Ann Arbor: Univer. of Michigan Press, 
I9ST. Pp. xv-+311. $5.00. (Lithoprinted).1 


Some time ago a “pure” experimental psycholo- 
gist of considerable prominence remarked to' me 
that the Division of Evaluation and Measurement 
and the Division of Experimental Psychology 
should merge as the Division of Scientific Psy- 
chology. Aside from the smug implication that 
some 89 per cent of APA members are not scien- 
tific, it can be presumed that our “pure” experi- 
mentalist failed to recognize the fact that many 
members of Division 5 are interested in measure- 
ment for the purpose of making practical predic- 
tions. ‘This raises the question as to whether 
prediction programs are sufficiently well grounded 
to be acceptable to the purist who might have 
some tolerance for applied psychology. 

To attempt a general answer to this question 
is beyond the limits of this paper. It is our belief, 
however, that some notion of the current status 
of prediction can be obtained by a brief appraisal 
of what may be regarded as the most ambitious 
prediction project ever launched outside the armed 
services—the VA project on the prediction of per- 
formance in clincial psychology. Perhaps our 
clinical friends will not object to a “case” study 
of this effort. 

‘This book by Kelly and Fiske gives a concise 
report of the oceans of data and mountains of 
statistical analyses involved in the project. Although 
the two authors “assumed the primary responsibili- 
ties for the project from its inception to the 
writing” of the report, the project represents the 
work of 16 consultants on experimental design 
and planning, plus 89 others who were members 
of assessment staffs, plus 23 others who served on 
the professional and technical staff. Ten doctoral 
dissertations have emerged from the project. The 
manuscript of the report was critically read by 
13 persons. With the foregoing information gleaned 
from the Preface, one proceeds to read the report 
with great expectations. 

During the academic year 1946-47 pilot studies 
led to the formulation of a plan for a full-scale 
assessment program to be carried out during the 
summer of 1947 on 137 trainees, the main group 
of subjects. An abbreviated assessment, i.e, with- 
out interviews or situation tests, was made during 

the summer of 1948 on a second group of 143 


1'This review is also the address of the retiring presi- 
dent of Division 5 of the APA, delivered at Washington, 
D. C., September, 1952. [Editogs note] 


candidates foretraining in clinical psychalogy. In 
1949, the 1047 cases were reassessed by advanced 
trainees on the basis of the papgr-and-pencil 
materials collected durjng the symmer of 1947. 
‘The actual N’s for most of the analyses tend to 
be considerably less than 137 and 143. 

Meanwhile some thought and work were devoted 
to the criterion problem, but it appears that seri- 
ous planning thereon did not get under way until 
1949. The final criterion data were collected dur- 
ing the autumn of 1950, hence the criterion 
measures came after three years of training for 
the 1047 assessment group and after two years 
for the 1948 group. 

For the main (1947) group the predictor meas- 
ures included four projective tests: Rorschach, 
Sentence Completion, TAT, and Bender-Gestalt; 
and a total of ror objective test scores on each 
person. These objective scores were derived from 
the following tests: Cooperative General Culture, 
Miller Analogies, Chicago Primary Mental Abilities, 
Allport-Vernon Study of Values, Kuder Preference 
Record, Strong Vocational Interest Blank (includ- 
ing special keys), Guilford-Martin Battery, and 
MMPI (including Gough keys). Still other bases 
for assessment were a sociometric questionnaire, 
a I3r-item biographical inventory, a structured auto- 
biography, three OSS-type situation tests, plus 
intensive interviews and informal social contacts 
during a nine-day assessment period. 

Much of the foregoing material was utilized in 
various ways by three assessors who eventually 
arrived at final pooled ratings on 31 personality 
traits (R. B. Cattell type) and on rz general and 
specific skill variables having to do with the job 
of being a clinical psychologist. There is the 
presumption here that clinicians know what clini- 
cians are doing as clinicians! Actually, the ratings 
on these 1r skill variables, which were defined 
by a kind of job analysis of the profession of cli- 
nical psychologist were predictive judgments as 
to future performance for which it was hoped to 
have, in due course of time, criterion measures 
of actual performance. 

Since these so-called skill variables, for which 
predictive ratings were made, serve also to define 
the criterion variables, they are listed herewith: 
Academic Performance, Diagnostic Competence, 
Individual Psychotherapy, Group Psychotherapy, 
Research Competence, Administrative Competence, 
Supervisory Competence, Competence in Teaching, 
Professional and Interpersonal Relations, Integrity, 
and Over-all Clinical Competence. 

The principal criterion measures were a com- 
posite of ratings by colleagues, university supervisors 
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and installation supervisors on each of the above 
Skill variables, except Administrative and Teach- 
ing Competence. Preference for Hiring was also 
included as a criterion meaSure, and rating on 
Liking, ie. lik4bility, was included, as a criterion 
and as an assessment variable. Additional criterion 
data were Eee by tests glevised to measure 
diagnostic competence and, competence in therapy, 
a content examination in general and clinical psy- 
chology, and self-report on research activity. 

The statistical analysis of the data is concerned 
Primarily with the reliabilities of the many ratings, 
the interrelationships of the various predictors, the 
relationships among the several criterion meas- 
ures, and finally the validational study in which 
the predictor measures are pitted against the crite- 
rion measures. Over 3700 correlation coefficients 
are reported! 

Obviously, we cannot here do more than sum- 
marize the principal findings. Since ratings are 
a crucial part of the study, it is pertinent to point 
out that the median reliability for the final pooled 
predictive assessment ratings on the skill variables 
is near .90, which is somewhat inflated since the 
Judges’ ratings were not arrived at entirely inde- 
pendently. The median intercorrelation of the 
Predictive ratings is .71. Our own computations 
indicate that the ratings on Over-all Suitability, as 
a predictor of General Clinical Competence, cor- 
relate .93 with the common (that is, first centroid) 
factor in the predictive ratings. 

The median interjudge agreement on the crite- 
rion ratings is .63; presumably composites based on 
ratings by university and installation supervisors 
and by colleagues would have reliabilities in the 
‘80's. The median intercorrelation of the criterion 
ratings is .60; the ratings on General Clinical Com- 
petence correlate highly with the first centroid of 
the criterion ratings—a loading of or. 

‘The results of greatest interest are, of course, 
the success with which the criterion measures 
were predicted by what is probably the most 
comprehensive and costliest scheme ever utilized 
in psychological prediction. ‘The correlations be- 
tween the pooled assessment predictive ratings and 
their corresponding criterion measures (ratings) 
Tange from .52 for Research Competence down 
to .16. for Diagnostic Competence. The median 
correlation is .30, and the correlation between the 
centroid of the predictive ratings and the centroid 
of the criterion ratings is, by our calculation, about 
40. 

When one turns to the objective tests as predic- 
tors one finds that Miller Analogies correlates 47 
with rated Academic Performance and that the 
Strong Interest Blank (Psychologist Key) correlates 
“43 With rated Research Competence. For none 
of the other rated criterion measures do we find 
Objective tests yielding correlations above 35. 
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Apparently the objective personality tests are useless 
° as predictors. For the Guilford-Martin Battery, 
1.1 per cent of 182 correlations are significant at 
the 1 per cent level and none of the 130 7's for 
the regularly scored MMPI reaches the 1 per cent 
levell Predictions based on the Rorschach and 
TAT fare no better, whereas the Bender-Gestalt 
and Sentence Completion yield some low-order 
significant correlations as do also a few of the 31 
Cattell-type personality traits. 

In general, predictions by way of the elaborate 
assessment ratings are no better or worse than 
predictions by way of certain selected test scores, 
Academic achievement and research can be pre- 
dicted more accurately than those performances 
unique to clinical work. Predictions of the latter 
are not accurate enough to have practical worth. 

With the foregoing brief summary of proce- 
dures and results in mind we may entertain the 
general question: Why did such an extensive and 
expensive study yield so little of positive value? 
More specifically: Are there worth-while negative 
findings? Was the statistical analysis faulty? Was 
there wasted effort? What should have been done 
that wasn’t? What should be done next? 

It will be recalled that when the project was 
initiated in 1946 there was considerable excitement 
about the OSS assessment program, hence it is 
understandable that this study should become an 
assessment project. Perhaps an important nega- 
tive finding is the failure of the intensive interview 
and the OSS type of situation test to increase 
appreciably the accuracy of the predictions. Be 
it noted that the assessors in this study had far 
more information regarding the type of activity 
to be demanded of the assessee than was possessed 
or even guessed at by the OSS assessors. 

Regarding the statistical analysis we have only 
a minor quarrel. When one has over 1400 validity 
coefficients and adopts the 5 per cent level for 
Judging statistical significance, one must be wary 
of the possible 70 correlations that will by chance 
reach the adopted level of significance. Stated 
differently, if one picks out the best predictors on 
the basis of the highest correlations, one definitely 
capitalizes on chance; For instance, the best test 
Predictors for two criterion measures come from 
the Guilford. Martin Battery but these two validities 
(?'s of .30) happen to constitute the 1.1 per cent 
of the Guilford-Martin correlations reaching the 
1 per cent level of significance. It is also disturbing 
to find repeated emphasis on the statistical signifi- 
cance of 7's as low as .20—a case of statistic 
significance having alienated the coefficient of alien- 
ation from the activity of the cerebral cortex. 

When one turns to the question of possible 
Wasted effort, one runs the risk of confusing 
hindsight with foresight, yet all too frequently a8 
we read the research plan and before seeing any 
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results we raised many questions. 
require very sagacious foresight to predict that the 
Guilford-Martin Battery, the MMPI, and the 
Rorschach would yield nothing. They didn’t. It 
Was also our forethought that the other projective 
techniques would yield little—the TAT yielded 
nothing, but the Sentence Completion and the 
Bender-Gestalt did yield a little. Why were these 
various personality tests included? Were they 
included because of specific hypotheses or were they 
included as part of a fishing expedition with little 
thought as to effective "bait? One searches the 
report in vain for a more definitive rationale than 
the statement “We might have used a few tests 
and procedures which seemed highly promising as 
predictors; instead we decided to include representa- 
tive procedures from each of several approaches 
to personality measurement” (p. 36). A reveal- 
ing statement! 

However, when the reader reaches page 198 
he easily gets the impression that certain tests and 
procedures were included because some one had 
“faith,” “high confidence,” or “high hopes” in 
their predictive value. That Kelly and Fiske, as 
analyzers and reporters, were not borne aloft by 
the faith and hope of their clincial brethren is 
evidenced by their discussion of certain correlations 
between tests and criterion measures. If a rationale 
existed for the use of a given test, and if Kelly 
and Fiske accepted that rationale, it is difficult to 
understand remarks such as “these correlations are 
not easy to interpret,” or a correlation is “of 
interest,” or “two interesting validities,” or “inter- 
esting is the finding,” or this relationship “is 
somewhat unexpected.” ‘Then there is the con- 
spicuous absence of any discussion of the fact that 
a prediction based on the Bender-Gestalt correlated 
4 with rated Research Competence. Perhaps this 
was just another unexpected 7, difficult to rationalize. 

From our biased viewpoint, the next most impor- 
tant waste of effort was the factor analysis of the 
relationships among the 42 assessment ratings, i.c., 
among the 31 Cattell-type personality traits plus the 
Ir clinical skill variables. We are told that “This 
elaborate factor analysis was undertaken primarily 
as a guide for later analyses and interpretation of 
assessment data” (p. 60), but there is nothing in 
the report to indicate that use was made of the 
results of this factor analysis. 

We come now to a part of the study which is 
so obviously crucial that it seems almost trivial to 
mention it. ‘This has to do with the selection of 
criteria and the devising of adequate measures 
thereof. We are told that “from the beginning, 
the project's staff and the consultants . . . were 
acutely aware of the fact that the criterion problem 
would be much more difficult than the assessment 
Problem” (p. 72). Then follows a discussion of 
the difficulties, difficulties wHich none of us can 
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It did not deny, but difficulties that should have somehow 


been ovescome before going on with the assess- 
ment program. T6 the present reviewer it is 
sheer nonsense to have proceeded with an exten- 
sive testing and assessment predigtion program 
without having firgt devised satisfactqry measures 
of that which was to bespredicted. 

Let us discuss briefly the belated efforts at estab- 
lishing criterion measures. Evidently it was decided 
early to think of the several aspects of the criterion 
in terms of the skills which we have already listed. 
In addition to the Composite Criterion rating on 
Academic Performance, a content examination was 
constructed as a measure of academic achievement. 
We are not told the correlation between this con- 
tent examination and the criterion ratings on 
Academic Performance. 

A test of diagnostic prediction was devised as 
a measure of Diagnostic Competence, but since it 
correlates exactly zero with rated Diagnostic Com- 
petence we are left wondering which, if either, 
should be considered as a criterion measure. 

Five measures of Therapeutic Competence were 
invented, but these correlate so low with each 
other and with the Composite Criterion rating 
that one is puzzled as to which of these, if any, 
may be safely regarded as an adequate measure. 
Accordingly, we agree with Kelly and Fiske when 
they say, “Since we do not have an acceptable 
measure of therapeutic competence, it is not sur- 
prising that we are not able to predict it!” (p. 182). 

As to Research Competence, it is admitted that 
the composite criterion ratings thereon “reflect 
little more than another evaluation of research 
promise” (p. 120). Similarly, it is admitted that 
ratings on Supervisory Competence are “more 
nearly estimates of ‘aptitude for’ than ‘measures 
of success in’ this professional function” (p. 121). 

In essence, we have as the main criterion meas- 
ures the ratings by colleagues and university and 
installation supervisors on several supposedly. dif- 
ferent aspects of success in clinical psychology. 
These ratings are based on performance in train- 
ing, which may or may not correspond to later 
on-the-job performance. Except for the old standby, 
academic achievement, it cannot be claimed that 
any of these measures are adequate as criteria, and 
when one examines the correlations among these 
criterion measures one is forced to the conclusion 
that aside from Academic Performance and Re- 
search Competence, these so-called skills are mainly 
one and the same thing, when rated. Whether that 
thing is general clinical competence or just a fore- 
cast thereof or a five-star-general halo is not 
determinate. 

That both the criterion problem and the assess- 
ment problem are in somewhat of a jumble is also 
attested to by the fact that of the ten Composite 
Criterion Ratings for which there were specific 
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predictive ratings only two were best predicted by 
ratings especially aimed in their directions Perhaps 
this needs an illustration fot clarity: Diagnostic 
Competenpe is Better predicted by fhe assessment 
ratings on Individual Psychotherapy than by the 
assessment gatings on Diagnosiic Competence. 

After discussing the ppssible inadequacies of 
criterioh ratings by colleagues and supervisors, the 
report goes on to say, “We could not, however, 
justify the expense of bringing the raters together 
from all parts of the country or of sending out 
staff representatives to train raters in the use of 
this particular rating scale” (p. 88). In short, the 
prediction predicament rests on a never-resolved 
criterion crisis. 

The foregoing critical evaluation is not to be 
interpreted to mean that the project yielded noth- 
ing of value. Far from it—the report should be 
assigned reading for all clinical trainees and for 
all those who attempt selection and prediction pro- 
grams. There are many and interesting by-prod- 
ucts, and the project files contain a mass of data 
which might still prove useful. And this brings 
us to the question, What should be done next? 

First and foremost, the criterion problem should 
be satisfactorily solved. A major task, indeed. 
Then, with adequate criterion measures on the 1947 
group obtained 10 or 15 years hence, the test file 
material should be mined by item analysis. This 
is admittedly a straight empirical approach, and 
for this we make no apology since validation item 
by item is usually more fruitful than attempts at 
validating test scores involving items scored for 
some purpose other than the one at hand. The 
1948 assessment group could be used as the needed 
cross-validation group. It would be of interest 
also to pit the 1947 assessment predictive ratings 
against really adequate criteria. If appreciable cor- 
relations emerged we would have some evidence 
that assessment was worth while; if no appreciable 
correlations resulted we would not have mean- 
ingful negative findings since it would not be fair 
to judge the assessors against criterion measures 
which they did not have in mind when making 
predictions. 

Instead of following the foregoing suggestions 
for a salvaging job, it might be more fruitful to 
start from scratch in the search for predictors. ‘The 
obvious next step, when and if the criterion prob- 
lem is solved, is to build tests specifically designed 
for the job of predicting those aspects of the 
criterion for which adequate measures have been 
devised. ‘This will call for more thought than is 
required to draw a representative sample of tests 
and procedures from the psychologists’ warehouse. 

Our perusal of this report prompts us to raise 
some general questions. First, if psychologists with 
ample funds and the best available personnel at 
their disposal cannot come up with a better solu- 
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* tion to the prediction problem than achieved by 
this project, the question may be asked as to 
whether we haven't oversold certain psychological 
services. Second, are psychologists maintaining a 
desirable balance between basic scientific research 
and work in the applied areas? Third, why have 
our efforts at describing personality led to traits 
and measurements which have so little social 
utility? Fourth, how much longer do we tolerate 
the clinician’s claim that his methods of making 
predictions are superior to the objective regression- 
equation technique? Fifth, how long do we con- 
tinue our attempts at predictions for groups known 
to be homogeneous and then explain our lack of 
success by saying that a given group is, after all, 
too homogeneous to permit predictions? 

Our next question concerns a broad methodo- 
logical issue, This project was largely a coopera- 
tive effort. We hear much propaganda these days 
about the advantages of large-scale programs of 
research, involving professional personnel with 
diverse training and viewpoints. Could Kelly and 
Fiske give us an evaluation, pointing out the dis- 
advantages as well as the advantages of such large- 
scale research? Reading between the lines in their 
report leads us to believe that such programs are 
not without severe handicaps. 

In summary, the major prediction project of our 
time fell far short of expectations. Its fall involved 
tripping over the criterion problem despite the 
recent experiences of wartime psychologists with 
this old stumbling block. With its feet enmeshed 
in a web of uncritically selected tests, and its head 
overburdened with clinical intuitions, it never 
attained equilibrium, but landed prostrate in a 
field already strewn with efforts, noble and other- 
wise. Its collapse might have been forestalled by 
the injection of fruitful new ideas, but such ideas 
are indeed hard to come by. 

Quins McNEMAR 

Stanford University. 


BeHavior PATHoLocy. By N. Cameron and Ann 
Magaret. Cambridge: The Riverside Press, 
I95I. Pp. xiii+645. 


‘This book presents the point of view that patho- 
logical behavior stems from faulty social learning. 
‘The person’s inability to adopt a variety of social 
roles and his invalid social assumptions lead him 
to distorted or ineffective methods of tension reduc 
tion. The authors are primarily concerned wi 
showing “... the ways in which he overplays 
and underplays the various techniques of adjust 
ing to strain and anxiety. If we trace these rea® 
tions through a lifetime of learning, always in & 
social context, we shall arrive at length at 2 
genuine comprehension of the symptoms an¢ 
syndromes which d@fine the patient's pathology 
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(p. 9). Accordingly, the first part of the book * 


deals with tensions and the social learning process. 
Needs, reaction sensitivities, language, self-evalu- 
tion, social roles, and emotional reactions are 
traced in terms of the child’s response to social 
molding. The next portion of the book discusses 
the effects of fixation during the maturing proc- 
ess; two kinds of immaturity are described, one 
stemming from intellectual retardation and the 
other from social deviation. The central chapters 
of the book present major varieties of pathological 
behavior. Diagnostic categories are not described 
as separate entities; as the genesis of each abnormal 
reaction is analyzed, the syndromes in which it 
plays a central part are discussed. Thus depres- 
sions, manic states, and anxiety reactions are sub- 
sumed as examples of pathological reactions to 
anxiety, following a discussion of the place of 
conflict and anxiety in daily life, Similarly repres- 
sion is first presented as a normal reaction and 
then as the source of compulsive and hysterical 
symptoms. Delusions, hallucinations, disorganiza- 
tion, desocialization, and deterioration are treated 
separately in the same way. The final two chapters 
give a brief account of various forms of therapy 
and a theoretical discussion of therapy in relation 
to learning. 

Consistency and maturity of theory underlie the 
explanatory formulations. Although the book is 
not presented as a systematic treatise, it merits 
serious attention as a new attempt to formulate 
the essential characteristics of pathological behavior. 
At the risk of misinterpretation and oversimpli- 
fication, some of the highlights may be sum- 
marized as follows: Needs are defined as increased 
or protracted activities and tensions consequent 
on disequilibria in the organism. Needs may be 
learned as responses to environmental stimulation; 
they are hierarchically organized, but the rela- 
tive position of each is constantly changing depend- 
ing on the extent to which its tensions are undis- 
charged. Stability of personality structure is appar- 
ently produced by enduring reaction patterns rather 
than by a stable and unique hierarchy of needs. 
Unconsummated behavior-sequences, i.e., those 
which do not give the anticipated tension release, 
lead to anxiety. Such sequences tend to be con- 
summated in any way possible, to relieve the anxiety. 
Once a method of reducing anxiety bas been 
learned it will persist, however invalid it may be, 
if the patient knows of no more successful method. 
‘This results in ever-increasing overlearning of 
the faulty technique. This formulation accounts 
for the persistence of painful and self-defeating 
behavior. Emotional reactions are defined as 
*“, , , reactions Whose non-specific visceral con- 
tribution dominates or determines them, or colors 
them distinctively” (p. 124). Emotions as subjec- 
tive states are not given systematic consideration. 
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Because visceral reactions persist past the immediate 
occasion ef their arousal, by a process of simple 
association irrelevant" factors take ‘gn the prevailing 
emotional tone; phobias may be claberated in’ 
this fashion, for example. Learngd associations 
set up anticipationg. Special sensitivity develops 
toward need-relevant fagtors in the environment. 
Special insensitivities also develop to exclude 
irrelevant factors. It is not clear whether these 
“reaction sensitivities” are initiated by chance 
experiences of tension reduction or whether 
relevance is immediately perceived because of some 
pre-existing attitude. In any case, this formula- 
tion provides directionality in behavior. 

In ordinary situations, the person responds to 
incomplete cues on the basis of learned anticipa- 
tions. Skillful anticipation is vital for prompt 
and valid response to changing environmental 
events. (While it is never explicitly defined, 
“valid” seems to mean realistic in terms of the 
factual situation.) Other people’s behavioral pat- 
terns, i.e., their social roles, must be comprehended 
swiftly if adjustment is to be rapid. For example, 
the meaning of an outstreched hand must be per- 
ceived in time to respond appropriately. Many 
social roles must be practiced and learned in fan- 
tasy and in group play. Private interpretations are 
normally shared with others, and the adequately 
socialized person accepts the consensus of opinion, 
hence learns socially valid anticipations. Sheer lack 
of practice in role-taking may create social awkward- 
ness leading to anxiety. If this is relieved by social 
withdrawal, unshared and potentially unvalidated 
social anticipations result. The person may ulti- 
mately construct a “pseudocommunity” based purely 
on his own private reaction patterns in their pro- 
jected form. Delusions and hallucinations are 
explained on this basis. 

As the infant learns to anticipate his mother's 
pleased or excited response to the sounds he makes, 
he begins to acquire language. In time, values 
become attached to certain words, then to the acts 
they symbolize, and finally to the self as actor, e.g. 
“bad, dirty” becomes “I am bad when I am dirty.” 
The authors seem to feel that it would be almost 
impossible to learn values and self-reactions of 
praise or blame without the aid of verbal symbols. 
They admit the existence of wordless imagery but 
do not consider that it plays a major role in the 
development of the child's evaluative reactions. 

‘The small child usually accompanies his play 
with a running verbal account of his own feelings 
and intentions. Soon he notices that his public 
avowals bring overt and often unwelcome responses 
from the environment. Eventually he learns verbal 
self-control; he finds he can talk silently to himself 
and conscious inner speech becomes established. 
He also learns behavioral duplicity, i.e., to say one 
thing while thinking another. Finally he starts 
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to practice behavioral duplicity toward himself. * 
The truth is rendered nonaccessible te his own 
self-reactions (unconscious), and he fills the void 
by verbslizing acceptable feelings sor attitudes to 
himself insteag. This analysis of the development 
of behavi@ral duplicity seems to be one of the 
strikingly insightful sectians of the book. Repres- 
sion is formally defined as “. . . inhibition of one's 
own tension-provoking reactions with the result 
that they become inaccessible to one’s self-reactions” 
(p. 341). There seems to be a lack of clarity, 
perhaps purely verbal, in the distinction between 
incomplete repression as illustrated by hysterical 
fugue and over-repression as indicated by hysterical 
amnesias. f 

Biosocial maturity is normatively defined rather 
than being treated as a certain kind of organiza- 
tion within the person. Mature behavior is the 
achievement of the roletaking expected of the 
person within his culture. Fixation is defined as 
persistence of an acquired reaction until it is 
judged biosocially immature for the person's age, 
sex, and status. People ordinarily called psycho- 
pathic deviates, as well as those with intellectual 
retardation, are thus considered to be fixated in 
certain respects. Regression is the occurrence of 
less mature behavior in a previously more mature 
person, whether or not this particular immaturity 
had occurred before. This heavy reliance on the 
vague abstraction of “cultural norm” seems out of 
keeping, with the careful specificity of the rest of 
the book. Certainly the authors are not so naive 
as to believe that acquiescence to and participation 
in prevailing roles is the sole requisite for social 
maturity; by default, however, one is left with the 
impression that there is only one variety of nor- 
mality for any given social status. 

Considering the excellence of this attempt to 
interpret abnormal behavior in a unified way in 
comparison to the eclectic chaos of other recent 
books, perhaps one should not be disappointed 
that the systematic analysis is not always pushed 
to a logical conclusion. For example, the exact 
relation between conflict and frustration remains 
unformulated. There is an excellent analysis of 
the usual Varieties of conflict but no special con- 
sideration of the techniques for resolving them. 
While examples are given of the overlapping of 
mutually contradictory roles, no special weight is 
given to this sort of conflict. 

We are not told how personal integrity is 
maintained despite rapid shifts from role to role. 
Self-consistency, self-direction, planning, and indi- 
viduality are not discussed in relation to personality 
disintegration. In fact, the usual ego or self seems 
completely unnecessary to this theoretical system. 
An unintegrated collection of learned needs, reac- 
tions, anticipations, and special sensitivities takes 
its place. Insatiable needs, often thought to be 
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factors producing individuality, are not considered 
here. Inherent urges toward growth, autonomy, 
self-realization, and the achievement of a mean- 
ingful relationship to the environment are not 
assumed. The single power system postulated is 
the urge for restoration of equilibrium. From 
time to time the need for meaning is brought in, 
apparently as a special form of disequilibrium; 
“  . human beings exhibit an irresistible need 
to account for what goes on around them ... 
a frightening or catastrophic explanation is more 
acceptable than none. . . . The need for explana- 
tion which rationalization satisfies is sufficient justi- 
fication for the practice of rationalizing” (p. 380). 
In the light of this quotation, it is surprising that 
the unstructured situation is not presented as a 


primary source of anxiety. No concept is furnished 


to account for structure and differentiation within 
the ob environment, no substitute for the cogni- 
tive or phenomenal field. The destruction of 
normal integration within the perceived environ- 
ment is well described in the section on schizo- 
phrenic thought, but the phenomena of over- 
inclusion and interpenetration are not interpreted 
in gestalt terms. 

Actually, the over-all nature of. the system 
appears to be behavioristic. Observable reactions 
rather than the patients’ phenomenal experiences 
are analyzed. The analysis of learning appears 
to be a sophisticated application of conditioning 
theory. This should make the book especially 
welcome to the large number of departments 
committed to a behavioristic and operational orienta 
tion. Those who place a stronger emphasis on 
fundamental strivings, and those who prefer a 
field-theortical approach will find it a stimulating 
challenge to their own thinking. 

From a didactic point of view the book has 
many specific assets. Symptoms are not over- 
simplified. The authors have not committed the 
error of presenting the cause. For example, they 
point out that a home poor in social techniques 
may not produce a poorly socialized child if 
teachers and peers provide a corrective influence, 
but that such outside influences cannot operate 
the child has learned to ignore them. Experiments 
and cases cited as examples are given in enoug 
detail to be useful. Footnote references suggest 
outside readings rather than merely serving to 
document the statements in the text. Page refer- 
ences are given to previous and forthcoming con- 
siderations of the topic being presented. his 
helps to keep the total trend of the argument In 
mind. i 

The relation of this book to Cameron’s previous 
volume, The Psychology of Behavior Disorders, 3 
not quite clear to this reviewer. Undoubtedly the 
earlier book was much more useful as an elemen- 
tary classroom text.” ‘The organization was clearefy 
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more topics were covered, syndromes were pré 
sented one by one, the language was simpler, and 
above all the student was encouraged to try to 
grasp the patient's point of view. The# present 
volume is more objective, in the sense of dealing 
with observable behavior rather than inner experi- 
ences. The language and vocabulary are much 
more difficult. Terms are introduced without 
detailed explanation as though the reader could 
be assumed to have an elementary knowledge of 
the field. The theoretical assumptions are much 
the same, but are expressed more systematically. 
Except for the chapters on social and intellectual 
immaturity, no new topics are introduced. ‘The 
end result is a thorough exploration of the bio- 
social view as applied to selected major techniques 
of adjustment. Thus the book seems suitable as 
a text for an intensive second course. The reader 
should have a general but perhaps Superficial 
acquaintance with the usual dynamics of human 
development and the usual diagnostic criteria. Medi- 
cal students, social workers, teachers, and intelli 
gent laymen, as well as advanced clinical psycholo- 
gists, might benefit from such a detailed grasp of 
the biosocial view. 
« MARGARET M. Riccs 


‘The Vineland Training School. 


THE CLINicAL METHOD IN PsycHoLocGy. By Robert 
IL. Watson. New York: Harper, 1951. Pp. 
xii-++779. $5.00. 


A high level of competence and common sense 
characterizes this book. The author's exposition 
is remarkably free from serious errors of judgment, 
and a spirit of fair mindedness and freedom from 
dogma pervades the pages. The point of view 
toward the clinical method is one which exalts 
neither the ultra-scientific approach nor the purely 
intuitive “subjective” approach. Designed prima- 
rily as a graduate text for the student of clinical 
psychology, it very adequately fulfills its function 
and has much to offer the clinician. The reviewer, 
however, questions its appropriateness for advanced 
undergraduates (another group for which the 
book was written) except as a reference for occa- 
sional chapter assignments. 

About two-thirds of the book is devoted to a 
discussion of diagnostic appraisal and about one- 
third to psychotherapy. Sixteen tests are chosen 
for extended treatment, covering the age range 
from infancy to adulthood. The tests of intel- 
Jectual functioning are the Arthur Point Scale, 
the Cattell Infant Test, the Porteus Maze, the 
Stanford-Binet and the Wechsler-Bellevue. With 
this group is included the Vineland Social Matu- 
rity Scale. Memory tests are the Graham-Kendall 
Memory-for-Designs ‘Test, Digit Span, and Wechsler 
Memory. Tests of conctptual thinking include 
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the Healy Il, the Kohs Block Design, the Object 
Sortingc Test, the Goldstein-Scheerer Cube Test, 
and the Weigl Color-Form Sorting Test. Tests 
of personality functioning are represepted by the 
Rosenzweig P-F Study and she Thematic Apper- 
ception Test. a 

Disagreements with an author over what should 
have been included in his book dre seldom reward- 
ing; however, since one of Watson’s criteria for 
selection was that the test should be “in common 
use in clinical settings” and since, all other things 
being equal, students should learn about tests 
which are widely used, it becomes appropriate 
to inquire into the choices the author made. 
Fortunately the Committee on Diagnostic Devices 
of the Division of Clinical and Abnormal Psy- 
chology issued a report about a year ago based 
on a survey of tests in actual use by clinical psy- 
chologists. A comparison of the author's slections 
with the Committee’s findings shows that only 
nine of his selections are found among the 
twenty-five tests in most common use. Five of 
the tests chosen by the author do not even appear 
in the total list of forty-five. It might be argued 
that some of the less frequently employed tests 
presented meet some of the other criteria of selec- 
tion used by the author, e.g., reliability, validity, 
“normative breadth,” but such. tests as the Object 
Sorting, the Weigl Color-Form Sorting, and the 
Goldstein-Scheerer Cube tests can hardly be said 
to be outstanding in these respects, In fact, it 
might be said that there is very little evidence 
at present that any one of the three ‘criteria is 
satisfied by them. 

The author's reason for omitting the Rorschach 
(that the presentation would use up a dispropor- 
tionate amount of space) and his reason for not 
considering vocational interest tests (that they are 
not strictly clinical tools) both seem valid. His 
grounds for the omission of personality question- 
naires, specifically the Minnesota Multiphasic test, 
appear to the reviewer to be less valid. He states 
that such inventories are either screening devices 
and thus not needed in dealing with patients who 
are already identified as patients, or they are 
imperfect substitutes for the interview. He neg- 
lects the use of the MMPI as a supplement to 
the interview and as one of the measures of clini- 
cal status before and after therapy. ‘The fact 
that the MMPI ranked tenth in actual clinical 
use by psychologists as determined by the Commit- 
tee on Diagnostic Devices, a higher rank than 
all but three of the tests discussed by the author, 
would argue that it has at least a moderate degree 
of value in the clinic. 

Watson explains that he included only two pro- 
jective methods since “generally the student of 
clinical psychology is exposed to a course in pro- 
jective techniques as such”—an argument which, 
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of course, is more appropriate in accounting for 
omitting any discussion of projective deviees what- 
soever. Perhaps the selection “of all the tests is 
best explaingd by Watson's desire to lying together 
a number of instruments which would be appropri- 
ate for the most commonly meg diagnostic prob- 
lems, and in doing hg exertised his clini- 
cal judgment. Undoubtedly personal preference 
entered in. « 

It is in the actual exposition and discussion of 
the tests that Watson is at his best: Although he 
may be censured for over-lengthy descriptions of 
each test, in the reviewer's opinion, this is prefera- 
ble to the unduly brief treatments so often encoun- 
tered. The author's criticisms, when adverse, are 
almost invariably well reasoned and well phrased. 
Some of the especially well presented sections of 
the book are those dealing with the TAT, the 
uses and limitations of test norms, and test validity. 
Perhaps exception can be taken to his statement 
that “the best criteria of validity develop from 
the clinician’s day-to-day experience with the instru- 
ment” (p. 114). It is true that this is an impor- 
tant source of validation, but the history of clinical 
opinion has certainly demonstrated its weaknesses. 

Watson presents a careful review of the literature 
on the Wechsler-Bellevue’s diagnostic scatter pat- 
terns and deterioration index, concluding with 
respect to the former, “The results . . . are equivo- 
cal and to some degree disappointing. This dis- 
appointment, however, should be tempered by a 
realization that, after all, such procedures devoted 
to the assignment of diagnostic labels are a rather 
insignificant portion of the labors of the profes- 
sional clinical psychologist’ (p. 207). As to 
Wechsler’s measure of deterioration, he says in 
summary, “As yet there has been little positive 
evidence to substantiate the contentions of Wechs- 
ler and his associates regarding the deterioration 
index” (p. 214). With both these conclusions, 
the reviewer is in hearty agreement. 

A few minor criticisms of his section on diag- 
nostic tests are the following. (a) He omits an 
analysis of the broader meaning of Wechsler’s 
age-corrected IQ. (b) He accepts very shaky 
evidence that the Wechsler-Bellevue is more effec- 
tive in diagnosing mental deficiency than the 1916 
Stanford-Binet. (c) He evidently believes that 
making up a definition of intelligence on the part 
of the test constructor somehow enhances” the 
value of the test since Wechsler is praised for his 
definition, and Terman and Merrill are criticized 
for not defining intelligence. (d) He rather 
uncritically accepts the representativeness of 
Wechsler’s occupational sampling in the stand- 
ardization population. 

‘The chapters on diagnostic appraisal, covering 
such topics as the case study, observation, inter- 
views, and procedures in diagnostic testing, are on 
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the whole very effective. Outstanding is his 
comparison of clinical and scientific methods, and 
he has some very wise remarks on the role of the 
clinitalspsychologist when serving as a consultant 
to other professional personnel. One weakness in 
these chapters is that the author attempts to give 
material. pertinent to a wide variety of clinical 
organizations and to a wide variety of patients, 
Inevitably many of his suggestions fit one situa- 
tion much better than another, and some would be 
contraindicated under certain circumstances... This . 
section also suffers from lack of case illustrations. 

The material concerning the mental status exami- 
nation is weak in that it is too long for a mere 
description of what such an examination is. like 
and yet is not sufficiently detailed to serve as a 
guide. The whole approach smacks of the mental. 
hospital and would be only partially appropriate! 
in manyfother settings. In considering the case 
study, too much stress is placed on the gathering 
Of information from the patient, e.g., “In all cases 
it is important to elicit as much information as 
possible” (p. 42). No mention is made of the 
feelings of the patient while the implied probing 
is going on. Tn a similar vein, it is suggested that 
every possible source of! information be tapped 
(even including the statements of neighbors) but 
1o mention is made of the fact that most patients 
need to give their consent before such sources 
are approached. 

According to the author, “The accounts of psy- 
chotherapeutic systems are intended to be primarily 
descriptive rather than critical.” His chapters are 
in accord with his intentions and yet his critical 
statements, when he makes them, are almost 
invariably well conceived and judicious. His 
treatment of common factors and variations in 
Psychotherapy is very well organized and meaty. 
And despite the author's presumed predilection for 
eclectic therapy, his accounts of the psychoanalytic 


approach and of nondirective therapy are not 


unfair... He makes many thoughtful comments on 
the Rogerian method. The reviewer found the 
chapters on psychotherapy with children, group 
Psychotherapy, and indirect methods of treatment 
less rewarding than the others. They were not 
inadequate, surely, but they did not rise much 
above the level of a competent summary of the 
literature. 

As a whole this is a very satisfying and reward- 
ing book. Its faults are few and its virtues are 
manifold. ‘The prospective buyer should be warned, 
however, that the publishers seem to have stumbled 
in their book making. ‘The reviewer's copy, at 
least, has no printed matter on pages 694 695, 
714, and 715. 

RosERT C. CHALLMAN 

Minneapolis, MinnesOta. 
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